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Bexedictiox. 

BOUT  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-aeventh  of  February  the 
current*  of  passengers  ulong  the 
Florentine  streets  net  decidedly 
towards  Son  Marco.  It  was  the 
last  morning  of  the  Carnival,  and 
every  one  knew  there  was  a  second 
Bonfire  of  Vanities  being  prepared 
in  front  of  the  Old  Palace ;  but  at 
tiii.f  boOS  it  ir«»  evident  that  the 
centre  of  popular  interest  ]ny  clse- 
Hiii  it. 

The  Piazza  di  San  Marco  was 
filled  by  n  multitude  who  showed 
no  other  movement  than  that  which 
proceeded  frum  the  pressure  of  new 
comers  trying  to  force  their  way  for- 
ward from  all  the  openings;  but  the: 
front  rank*  ffdf  already  close- 
serried  and   restated    the  pressure. 

Tltote  ranks  were  ranged  around  a  semicircular  burnt r  in  front  of  tlio 

church,  and  within  Uii*  barrior  were  already  assembling  the  Dominican 

Brethren  of  San  Marco. 

But  the  temporary  wooden  pulpit  erected  over  the  church  door  was 

■till  empty.     It  was  presently  to  be  entered  by  the  man  whom  the  Pope's 
YOU  VIII. — no.  43.  1. 
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command  had  banished  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Duomo,  whom  the  other 
ecclesiastics  of  Florence  had  been  forbidden  to  consort  with,  whom  the 
citiwsns  had  been  forbidden  to  hear  on  pain  of  cxcomnmnii.-ation.  This 
'  A  wlekftd,  unbelieving  Pope  who  has  gained  the  pontifical 
chair  by  bribery  fa  not  Christ's  Vicar.  His  curses  are  broken  sword*: 
In.-  grasps  a  hilt  without  a  blade  Mi*  commands  arc  contrary  to  the 
Christian  life  :  it  in  lawful  to  disobey  them — nay,  it  is  not  lawfvl  to  abeg 
than."  And  the  people  still  flocked  to  hut  him  H  lie  preached  in  his  own 
church  of  San  Marco,  though  the  Pope  was  lamging  terrible  threats  over 
Florence  if  it  did  not  renouno  iStantial  schismatic  ami  mud  him  to 

Rome  to  be  "converted" — still,  as  on  this  very  morning,  accepted  the 
communion  from  his  tacoinnuiincaMti  hunds.  Fwr  how  if  this.  Fralc  hod 
really  more  command  over  the  Divine  lightnings  than  that  official  successor 
of  Saint  Peter?  It  was  a  BMBMQtMU  question,  which  for  the  mass  of 
in  could  never  be  decided  by  the  Frate'*  ultimate.  tc*t,  namely,  what 
was  and  what  was  not  accordant  with  the  highest  Kjnrit-ii.il  law.  No  :  in 
ouch  a  case  as  this,  if  God  had  aba  rate  its  his  prophet  to  rebuke 

the  High  Priest  who  carried  the  mystic  raiment  unworthily,  he  would 
attest  his  choice  by  some  unmistakable  sign.  As  long  as  the  belief  in  tin- 
Prophet  carried  no  threat  of  outward  calamity,  but  rather  the  confident 
hope  of  exceptional  safety,  no  niprn  was  needed  :  his  preaching  was  a  music 
to  which  the  people  felt  themselves  marching  along  the  way  they  wished 
to  go  ;  but  now  that  belief  meant  an  immediate  blow  to  their  commerce, 
the  shaking  of  their  position  among  the  Italian  Stales,  and  an  interdict  on 
their  city,  then  bhi  came  the  question,  "What  miracle  sjmweat 

thou  .'  "  Slowly  at  first,  then  taster  and  faster,  that  fatal  demand  had 
ban  swelling  in  Savonarola's  ear,  provoking  a  response,  outwardly  in  the 
declaration  that  at  the  String  time  tin:  miracle  would  come  ;  inwardly  in 
the  hiith — not  UUWBfttring,  tn  what  faith  is  so  .' — that  H"  the  need  for 
miracle  became  urgent,  the  work  be  bad  before,  him  mi  too  great  for  the 
Divine  power  to  leave  it  halting.  His  faith  waiveral,  but  not  his  rpvec-h : 
it  is  the  lot  of  every  man  who  has  to  speak  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
crowd,  that  he  must  often  speak  in  virtue  of  yesterday's  faith,  In  ping  it 
will  comeback  in-uiorrow. 

It  ww  in  preparation  for  n  scene  which  was  wally  a  response  to  the 
tar  Impatience  tor  some  su]>ernatuxal  guarantee  of  the  Prophet's  mis- 
sion thai  the  wooden  pulpit  had  been  erected  above  the  church  door. 
Hut  while  the  ordinary  l"rati  in  black  mantles  were  entering  and  arranging 
themselves,  the  faces  of  the  multitude  were  not  yet  eagerly  directed 
towards  the  pulpit :  it  was  felt  that  Savanaroln  would  not  appear  just  yet, 
and  there  was  some  interest  in  singling  out.  the  van,  his  monks,  some  of 
them  belonging  to  high  Florentine  families,  many  of  them  having  fathers, 
brothers,  or  cousins  among  the  artisans  and  shopkeepers  who  made  the 
majority  of  the  orawd.  It  was  not  till  the  tale  of  monks  was  complete,  not 
till  they  had  fliittenVI  their  hooks  ami   h  m    to  chant,  that  people 

•aid  to  each  other,  "  Fra  Girolamo  must  be  coming  now." 
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That  expectation  rather  than  any  spell  from  the  accustomed  wail  of 
-psalmody  was  what  made  silence  and  expectation  seem  to  spread  like  a 
paling  solemn  light  over  the  multitude  of  upturned  feces,  all  now  directed 
towards  the  empty  pulpit. 

The  next  instant  the  pulpit  was  no  longer  empty.  A  figure  covered 
from  head  to  foot  in  black  cowl  and  mantle  had  entered  it,  and  was 
kneeling  with  bent  head  and  with  face  turned  away.  It  seemed  a  weary 
time  to  the  eager  people  while  the  black  figure  knelt  and  the  monks 
chanted.  But  the  stillness  was  not  broken,  for  the  Frate's  audiences  with 
Hearen  were  yet  charged  with  electric  awe  for  that  mixed  multitude,  so 
that  those  who  had  already  the  will  to  stone  him  felt  their  arms  unnerved. 

At  last  there  was.  a  vibration  among  the  multitude,  each  seeming  to 
give  his  neighbour  a  momentary  aspen-like  touch,  as  when  men  who  have 
been  watching  for  something  in  the  heavens  see  the  expected  presence 
silently  disclosing  itself.  The  Frate  had  risen,  turned  towards  the  people, 
and  partly  pushed  back  his  cowl.  The  monotonous  wail  of  psalmody  had 
ceased,  and  to  those  who  stood  near  the  pulpit,  it  was  as  if  the  Bounds 
which  had  just  been  filling  their  ears  had  suddenly  merged  themselves  in 
the  force  of  Savonarola's  flashing  glance,  as  he  looked  round  him  in  the 
silence.  Then  he  stretched  out  his  hands,  which,  in  their  exquisite 
delicacy,  seemed  transfigured  from  an  animal  organ  for  grasping  into 
reticles  of  sensibility  too  acute  to  need  any  gross  contact :  hands  that 
came  like  an  appealing  speech  from  that  part  of  his  soul  which  was 
masked  by  his  strong  passionate  face,  written  on  now  with  deeper  lines 
about  the  mouth  and  brow  than  are  made  by  forty-four  years  of  ordinary 
life. 

At  the  first  stretching  out  of  the  hands  some  of  the  crowd  in  the  front 
ranks  fell  on  their  knees,  and  here  and  there  a  devout  disciple  farther  off; 
but  the  great  majority  stood  firm,  some  resisting  the  impulse  to  kneel 
before  this  excommunicated  man  (might  not  a  great  judgment  fall  upon 
him  even  in  this  act  of  blessing  ?) — others  jarred  with  scorn  and  hatred 
of  the  ambitious  deceiver  who  was  getting  up  this  new  comedy,  before 
which,  nevertheless,  they  felt  themselves  impotent,  as  before  the  triumph 
of  a  fashion. 

But  then  came  the  voice,  clear  and  low  at  first,  uttering  the  words  of 
absolution — "  Misereatur  vestri " — and  more  fell  on  their  knees ;  and  as  it 
rose  higher  and  yet  clearer,  the  erect  heads  became  fewer  and  fewer,  till,  at  the 
words  "  Benedicat  vos  omnipotens  Deus,"  it  rose  to  a  masculine  cry,  as  if 
protesting  its  power  to  bless  under  the  clutch  of  a  demon  that  wanted  to 
stifle  it :  it  rang  like  a  trumpet  to  the  extremities  of  the  Piazza,  and  under 
it  every  head  was  bowed. 

After  the  utterance  of  that  blessing  Savonarola  himself  fell  on  his  knees 
and  hid  his  face  in  temporary  exhaustion.  Those  great  jets  of  emotion 
were  a  necessary  part  of  his  life  :  he  himself  had  said  to  the  people 
long  ago,  "Without  preaching  I  cannot  live."  But  it  was  a  life  that 
shattered  him. 

1—2 
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ment,  eh,  Messer  Pietro  ?  Fra  Girolamo  is  a  man  to  make  one  understand 
tliat  there  was  a  time  when  the  monk's  frock  was  a  symbol  of  power  over 
men's  minds  rather  than  over  the  keys  of  women's  cupboards." 

"  Assuredly,"  said  Pietro  Cennini.  "  And  until  I  have  seen  proof 
that  Fra  Girolamo  has  much  less  faith  in  God's  judgments  than  the  com- 
mon run  of  men,  instead  of  having  considerably  more,  I  shall  not  believe 
that  he  would  brave  heaven  in  this  way  if  his  soul  were  laden  with  a 
conscious  lie." 


CHAPTER  T.XTir, 

Ripening    Schemes. 

A  month  after  that  Carnival,  one  morning  near  the  end  of  March,  Tito 
descended  the  marble  steps  of  the  Old  Palace,  bound  on  a  pregnant  errand 
to  San  Marco.  For  some  reason,  he  did  not  choose  to  take  the  direct 
road,  which  was  but  a  slightly  bent  line  from  the  Old  Palace ;  he  chose 
rather  to  make  a  circuit  by  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Croce,  where  the  people 
would  be  pouring  out  of  the  church  after  the  early  sermon. 

It  was  in  the  grand  church  of  Santa  Croce  that  the  daily  Lenten 
sermon  had  of  late  had  the  largest  audience.  For  Savonarola's  voice  had 
ceased  to  be  heard  even  in  his  own  church  of  San  Marco,  a  hostile  Signoria 
having  imposed  silence  on  him  in  obedience  to  a  new  letter  from  the 
Pope,  threatening  the  city  with  an  immediate  interdict  if  this  "  wretched 
worm  "  and  "  monstrous  idol "  were  not  forbidden  to  preach,  and  sent  to 
demand  pardon  at  Rome.  And  next  to  hearing  Fra  Girolamo  himself,  the 
most  exciting  Lenten  occupation  was  to  hear  him  argued  against  and 
vilified.  This  excitement  was  to  be  had  in  Santa  Croce,  where  the 
Franciscan  appointed  to  preach  the  Quaresimal  sermons  had  offered  to 
clench  his  arguments  by  walking  through  the  fire  with  Fra  Girolamo. 
Had  not  that  schismatical  Dominican  said,  that  his  prophetic  doctrine 
would  be  proved  by  a  miracle  at  the  fitting  time  ?  Here,  then,  was  the 
fitting  time.  Let  Savonarola  walk  through  the  fire,  and  if  he  came  out 
unhurt,  the  Divine  origin  of  his  doctrine  would  be  demonstrated ;  but  if 
the  fire  consumed  him,  his  falsity  would  be  manifest ;  and  that  he  might 
have  no  excuse  for  evading  the  test,  the  Franciscan  declared  himself 
willing  to  be  a  victim  to  this  high  logic,  and  to  be  burned  for  the  sake  of 
securing  the  necessary  minor  premiss. 

Savonarola,  according  to  his  habit,  had  taken  no  notice  of  these  pulpit 
attacks.  But  it  happened  that  the  zealous  preacher  of  Santa  Croce  was  no 
other  than  the  Fra  Francesco  di  Puglia,  who  at  Prato  the  year  before  had 
been  engaged  in  a  like  challenge  with  Savonarola's  fervent  follower  Fra 
Domenico,  but  had  been  called  home  by  his  superiors  while  the  heat  was 
simply  oratorical.  Honest  Fra  Domenico,  then,  who  was  preaching 
Lenten  sermons  to  the  women  in  the  Via  Cocornero,  no  sooner  heard  of 
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tliin  Dew  challenge,  than  be  took  np  the  gauntlet  i'  r  Lis  master  and 
declared  himself  ready  to  walk  through   I  •  esco. 

Already  tlli  people  were  beginning  to  take  a  tttrong  intercut  in  what 
seemed  t<>  ..ort  and  easy  m  argument  (for  those  who  were 

to  l)i!  1 1,  when   Savonarola,  keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  that    lay 

in  i In:  nm  discussion  of  the  caae,  commanded  Fra  Domemc©  to  withdraw 
his  acceptance  of  the  challenge  and  secede  from  the  affiiir.  The  Franciscan 
declared  himself  content :  he  had  not  directed  bis  chalhmgfl  to  any  sub- 
altern, but  to  Fra  Girolamo  himself. 

After  that,  tin?  popular  intenwt  in  tbi;  Lenten  sermons  had  flagged  a 
little.  But  tliis  iiiorniiiir,  when  Tito  entered  the  Piazza  di  Simla  Croc*, 
he  found,  as  lie  exported,  that  the  people  were  pouring  from  the  church 
in  largo  numbers.  Instead  of  dispersing,  many  of  them  concentrated 
themselves  towards  n  pnrticulur  spot  near  the  entrance  of  the  Franciscan 
monastery,  and  Tito  took  the  same  direction,  threading  the  crowd  with 
a  careless  and  leisurely  air,  hut  keeping  careful  wateii  OB  that  TUTftfll 
entrance,  as  if  he  expected  some  object  of  interest  to  it«sue  from  it. 

It  was  no  such  expectation  th.tt  occupied  the  crowd.  The  object  they 
were  caring  about  was  already  visible  n<  them  ■  the  shape  of  a  large 
placard,  alh'n-d  by  order  of  r In;  Siguorin,  oud  covered  with  very  h-giblc 
official  handwriting.  But  curiosity  was  somewhat  baulked  by  the  fact 
tli:it  the  manuscript  was  chiefly  in  Latin  ;  and  though  nearly  excrj  man 
belvi-.hand  approximately  what  tha  placard  contained,  lie  had  on 
ite  for  more  exact  knowledge,  which  gave  him  an  irritating  sense  of 
his  neighbour's  ignorance  in  not  being  able  to  interpret  the  learned  tongue. 
For  that  aural  acquaintance  with  Latin  phrases  which  the  unlearned 
might  pick  up  from  pulpit  quotations  constantly  interpreted  by  the  preacher 
could  help  them  little  when  they  saw  written  I.utiti;  the  spelling  even 
<•  tge  bring  in  an  unorganised  and  scrambling  condition 
for  the  mass  of  people  who  could  read  ami  write,*  and  the  majority  of 
those  assembled  nenrent  to  the  placard  were  not  in  the  dangerous  pre- 
dicament of  possessing  that  little  knowledge. 

"  It's  the  Frate's  doctrines  that  he's  to  prove  by  Man  burned," 
said  that  large  public  character  Goro,  who  happened  to  be  among  the 
finremoxt  gnzt-ra.  "  The  Signoria  has  taken  it  in  hand,  and  the  writing  is 
to  let  us  know,  ltd  what  the  Padre  has  been  telling  us  about  in  his 
MMflflfcn 

•'  Nay,  Goto,"  said  a  sleek  shopkeeper,  compassionately,  •'  thou  hast  got 
thy  legs  into  twisted  hose  there.  The  Fratc  has  to  prove  his  doctrines 
by  wot  being  burned :  he  is  to  walk  through  the  fire,  and  come  out  on  the 
Other  side  sound  and  whole." 

''  Vis,  yes,"  said  a  young  sculptor,  who  MM  his  white-streaked  cap 
and  tunic  with  a  jaunty  sir.     '"  But  Fra   Girolamo  otJMU  to    walking 

•  Tin1,  nlil  tlkrtel  throw   in   their  ennsnnnnia  with  a  ncnipnlous  regard  rather  t> 
<]**ntirr  As  •  (rlflfld  by  the  ltagntAo  Drayhitllu  (,'iviiw:  ,  i.nhncllo)  of 

Boccaccio'*  Ferondo. 
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through  the  fire.  Being  Bound  and  whole  already,  he  sees  ne  reason  -why. 
he  should  walk  through  the  fire  to  come  out  in  just  the  same  condition. 
He  leave*  such,  odd*  and  ends  of  work  to  Fra  Domenico." 

"  Then  I  say  he  flinches  like  a  coward,"  said  Goto,  in  a  wheezy  treble. 
**  Suffocation !  that  was  what  he  did  at  the  Carnival.  He  bad  us  all  in 
the.  Piazza  to  see  the  lightning  strike  him,  and  nothing  came  of  it." 

"  Stop  that  bleating,"  said  a  tall  shoemaker,  who  had  stepped  in  to 
hear  part  of  the  sermon,  with  bunches  of  slippers  hanging  over  his 
shoulders.  "  It  seems  to  me,  friend,  that  you  are  about  as  wise  as  a  calf 
with  water  on  its  brain.  The  Frate  will  flinch  from  nothing :  he'll  say 
nothing  beforehand,  perhaps,  but  when  the  moment  comes  he'll  walk, 
through  the  fire  without  asking  any  grey-frock  to  keep  him  company. 
But  I  would  give  a  shoestring  to  know  what  this  Latin  all  is." 

"  There's  so  much  of  it,"  aaid  the  shopkeeper,  "  else  I'm  pretty  good 
at  guessing.  Is  there  no  scholar  to  be  seen  ? "  he  added,  with  a  alight 
tzpression  of  disgust. 

There  was  a  general  turning  of  heads,  which  caused  the  talkers  to 
descry  Tito  approaching  in  their  rear. 

"  Here  is  one,"  said  the  young  sculptor,  smiling  and  raising  his  cap. 

"  It  is  the  secretary  of  the  Ten:  he  is  going  to  the  convent,  doubtless; 
make  way  for  him,"  said  the  shopkeeper,  also  doffing,  though  that  mark 
of  respect  was  rarely  shown  by  Florentines  except  to  the  highest  officials. 
The  exceptional  reverence  was  really  exacted  by  the  splendour  and  grace 
of  Tito's  appearance,  which  made  his  black  mantle,  with  its  gold  fibula, 
look  like  a  regal  robe,  and  his  ordinary  black  velvet  cap  like  an  entirely 
exceptional  head-dress.  The  hardening  of  his  cheekB  and  mouth,  which 
was  the  chief  change  in  his  face  since  he  came  to  Florence,  seemed  to  a 
superficial  glance  only  to  give  his  beauty  a  more  masculine  character.  Ho 
raised  his  own  cap  immediately  and  said, 

"  Thanks,  my  friend,  I  merely  wished,  as  you  did,  to  see  what  is  at 
the  foot  of  this  placard — ah,  it  is  as  I  expected.  I  had  been  informed 
that  the  government  permits  any  one  who  will  to  subscribe  his  name  as 
a  candidate  to  enter  the  fire — which  is  an  act  of  liberality  worthy  of  the 
magnificent  Signoria — reserving  of  course  the  right  to  make  a  selection. 
And  doubtless  many  believers  will  be  eager  to  subscribe  their  names. 
For  what  is  it  to  enter  the  fire,  to  one  whose  faith  is  firm  ?  A  man  is 
afraid  of  the  fire,  because  he  believes  it  will  burn  him ;  but  if  he  believes 
the  contrary?" — here  Tito  lifted  his  shoulders  and  made  an  oratorical 
pause — "  for  which  reason  I  have  never  been  one  to  disbelieve  the  Frate, 
when  he  has  said  that  he  would  enter  the  fire  to  prove  his  doctrine.  For 
in  his  place,  if  you  believed  the  fire  would  not  burn  you,  which  of  you, 
my  friends,  would  not  enter  it  as  readily  as  you  would  walk  along  the  dry 
bed  of  the  Mngnone  ?  " 

As  Tito  looked  round  him  during  this  appeal,  there  was  a  change  in 
some  of  his  audience  very  much  like  the  change  in  an  eager  dog  when  he 
is  invited  to  smell  something  pungent.     Since  the  question  of  burning 


was  becoming  practical,  it  wan  not  every  one  who  would  rashly  commit 
himself  to  any  general  view  of  the  relation  between  faith  and  tire.  The 
scene  might  have  been  too  much  for  a  gravity  less  under  command  than 
Tito**. 

"  Then,  Measer  Scgretario,"  said  the  young  sculptor,  "  it  ***mt  to  me 
Fra  Francesco  is  the  greater  hero,  for  he  offers  to  enter  the  fire  for  the 
uuth.  though  he  is  cure  the  lire  will  burn  him." 

11 1  do  not  deny  it,"  said  Tito,  blandly.  "  But  if  it  turns  out  that 
Fra  Francesoo  is  mistaken,  he  will  hare  been  burned  for  the  wrong  side, 
and  the  Church  has  never  reckoned  such  as  martyr*.  We  must  suspend 
our  judgment  until  the  trial  ha*  really  taken  place." 

"It  is  true,  Messier  Segretario,"  said  the  shopkeeper,  with  subdued 
impatience.     "  But  will  you  favour  us  by  interpreting  the  Latin?  " 

'•  Assuredly,"  said  Tito.  "  It  doea  but  express  the  conclusions  or 
doctrines  which  the  Fratc  specially  teaches,  and  which  the  trial  by  fire  is 
to  prove  true  or  false.  They  arc  doubtless  familiar  to  you.  First,  that 
Flun-ncc " 

"Let  us  have  the  Latin  bit  by  bit,  and  then  tell  in  what  it  mean*," 
said  the  shoemaker,  who  had  been  a  frequent  hearer  of  Fra  Girolamo. 

"  Willingly,"  said  Tito,  smiling.  ■  You  will  then  judge  if  I  give  you 
tho  right  meaning." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  that's  fair,"  said  Goro. 

"  Eceicsia  Dei  indiget  rencvalione,  that  is,  the  Church  of  God  needs 
purifying  or  regenerating." 

■  It  is  true,"  said  several  voices  at  once. 

"That  mums,  the  priest*  ought  to  lead  better  lives;  there  needs  no 
miracle  to  prove  that.  That's  what  the  Fratc  has  always  been  soying,*" 
said  the  shoemaker. 

"  Fhgdlabitur,"  Tito  went  on.  "  Thnt  is,  it  will  be  scourged.  Reno- 
vabitur:  it  will  be  purified.  Flarentia  quoque  post  flagella  renovabilvr  tt 
prosperabitur :  Florence  also,  after  tho  scourging,  shall  bo  purified  and 
shall  prosper." 

11  That  means,  we  are  to  get  Pisa  again,"  said  tho  shopkeeper, 

"  Ami  git  the  wool  from  England  as  we  used  to  do,  I  should  hope," 
said  an  elderly  man,  in  an  old  fashioned  bcrrctta,  who  had  been  silent 
till  now.  ■  There's  been  scourging  enough  with  tho  sinking  of  tha 
trade." 

At  this  moment,  a  tall  personage,  surmounted  by  a  red  feather,  issued 

from  the  door  of  the  convent,  and  exchanged  on  indifferent  glanrc  with 

Tito;  who,  tossing  his  becchctto  carelessly  over  his  left  shoulder,  turned 

to  his  reading  again,  while  the  bystanders,  with  more  timidity  than  respect, 

ft  to  make  a  passage  for  Messer  Dolfo  Spini. 

"  Injidclu  converttntur  ad  Christum,"  Tito  went  on.  "  That  is,  the 
infidels  shall  bo  converted  to  Christ." 

"  Those  are  the  Turks  and  the  Moors.  Well,  I've  nothing  to  say 
against  that,"  said  the  shopkeeper,  dispassionately. 
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"  Saw  autem  omnia  erttnt  temporibus  no$tris — and  all  these  things  shall 
happen  in  oar  times." 

u  Why,  what  use  would  they  be,  else  ? "  said  Goto. 

"  Excommumcatio  nuper  lata  contra  Reverendum  Patron  nostrum 
Fratrem  Hieronymum  nulla  at — the  excommunication  lately  pronounced 
against  our  reverend  father,  Fra  Girolamo,  is  null.  Non  obtervanta  earn 
*m  peccant — those  who  disregard  it  are  not  committing  a  sin." 

"I  shall  know  better  what  to  Bay  to  that  when  we  have  had  the  Trial 
by  Fire,"  said  the  shopkeeper. 

"  Which  doubtless  will  clear  up  everything,"  said  Tito.  "  That  is  all 
the  Latin — all  the  conclusions  that  are  to  be  proved  true  or  false  by  the 
trial.  The  rest  you  can  perceive  is  simply  a  proclamation  of  the  Signoria 
in  good  Tuscan,  calling  on  such  as  are  eager  to  walk  through  the  fire,  to 
come  to  the  Palazzo  and  subscribe  their  names.    Can  I  serve  you  further? 

Tito,  as  he  turned  away,  raised  his  cap  and  bent  slightly,  with  so  easy 
an  air  that  the  movement  seemed  a  natural  prompting  of  deference. 

He  quickened  his  pace  as  he  left  the  Piazza,  and  after  two  or  three 
turnings  he  paused  in  a  quiet  street  before  a  door  at  which  he  gave  a 
light  and  peculiar  knock.  It  was  opened  by  a  young  woman  whom  he 
chocked  under  the  chin  as  he  asked  her  if  the  Padrone  was  within,  and 
he  then  passed,  without  further  ceremony,  through  another  door  which 
(tood  ajar  on  his  right  hand.  It  admitted  him  into  a,  handsome  but 
ontidy  room,  where  Dolfo  Spini  sat  playing  with  a  fine  stag-hound 
which  alternately  snuffed  at  a  basket  of  pups  and  licked  his  hands  with 
that  affectionate  disregard  of  her  master's  morals  which  in  the  fifteenth 
century  was  felt  to  be  one  of  the  most  agreeable  attributes  of  her  sex. 
He  just  looked  up  as  Tito  entered,  but  continued  his  play,  simply  from 
that  disposition  to  persistence  in  some  irrelevant  action,  by  which  slow- 
witted  sensual  people  seem  to  be  continually  counteracting  their  own 
purposes.     Tito  was  patient. 

"  A  handsome  bracca  that,"  he  said  quietly,  standing  with  his  thumbs 
in  his  belt.  Presently  he  added,  in  that  cool  liquid  tone  which  seemed 
mild,  but  compelled  attention,  "  When  you  have  finished  such  caresses 
as  cannot  possibly  be  deferred,  my  Dolfo,  we  will  talk  of  business,  if  you 
please.  My  time,  which  I  could  wish  to  be  eternity  at  your  service,  is 
not  entirely  my  own  this  morning." 

"  Down,  Mischief,  down  1  "  said  Spini,  with  sudden  roughness. 
"Malediction  !"  he  added,  still  more  gruffly,  pushing  the  dog  aside; 
then,  starting  from  his  seat,  he  stood  close  to  Tito,  and  put  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder  as  he  spoke. 

"I  hope  your  sharp  wits  see  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  this  business,  my 
fine  necromancer,  for  it  seems  to  me  no  clearer  than  the  bottom  of  a 
ock." 

"  What  is  your  difficulty,  my  cavaliere  ?  " 

"These  accursed  Frati  Minori  at  Santa  Croce.     They  are  drawing 
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bach  now.    Fra  Franewteo  himself  seema  afraid  of  •licking;  to  his  challenge : 

l  of  the  Prophet  In  ing  likely  l"  use  magic  to  get  up  a  false  miracle — 
thinks  he  might  be  dragged  into  the  fire  and  burned,  and  ihu  Prophet 
might  come  out  wholo  bj  magic,  ami  the  Church  be  none  the  better. 
And  then,  after  all  our  talking;,  there's  not  so  much  aa  a  bk-aaed  1*7 
brother   who  r   hum-elf    to    pair    with   Unit   pioua   sheep  Fra 

Domcnico.™ 

u  Jt  ■  the  peculiar  stupidity  of  the  tonsured  skull  that  prevenls  tbean 
irniii  :   iimv   Hum  consequence  it  is  whether  they  are  burned  or 

-.ii'i  Tito.     ;  1  bra  jron  sworn  well  to  them  tliat  they  shall  be  in  no 
danger  of  entering  the-  tire  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Spini,  looking  puzzled;  "  tiecanse  one  of  them  will  bt 
obliged  to  go  in  with  Frn  Domenico,  who  thinks  it  a  thousand  years  till 
flic  faggots  are  resul.  .  ' 

"Not  at  all.  Fra  DotBtadtt  hhnaalf  [|  not  likely  to  go  in.  I  lure  told 
you  I  DollV,  only  your  powerful  uiiud  is  not  to  be  impressed  with- 

out more  repetition  than  suiiices  for  the  vulgar — 1  have  told  you  that  now 
you  have  pot  the  Signoria  to  take  up  this  affair  and  prevent  it  from  being 
lnibhed  up  by  Fra  Girolamo,  nothing  is  necessary  but  that  on  a  gircadaj 
the  fuel  should  bo  prepared  in  the  Piazza,  and  tin-  people  got  together 
with  the  expectation  of  seeing  something  prodigious.  If,  after  that,  the 
Prophet  quits  the  Piazza  without  any  appearance  of  a  miracle  on  his  tide, 
he  is  ruined  with  tin;  pijople :  they  will  be  ready  to  pell  him  out 
city,  the  Signoria  will  find  it  easy  to  baniuli  him  from  the  territory,  and 
his  Holiness  may  do  as  he  likea  with  him.  Therefore,  my  Alcibiades, 
swear  to  tin-  SntodmtBM  that  their  grey  frocks  shall  not  come  within 
singeing  distance  of  the  fire," 

Spini  rubbed  tl>-  back  of  his  head  with  one  hand,  and  tapped  his 
sword  against  his  leg  with  tin-  othi-r,  to  stimulate  his  power  of  seeing 
these  intangible  combinations. 

B  I'm,"  he  Eaid  presently,  looking  up  again,  "  unlesa  we  fall  on  him 
in  the  Piazza,  when  the  people  are  in  a  rage,  and  make  an  end  of  him  and 
his  lies  then  and  there,  Valori  and  the  Salviati  and  the  Album  will 
op  arm*  anil  raise,  a  fight  for  him.  I  know  that  was  talked  of  when 
was  the  hubbub  on  Ascension  Sunday.  And  the  people  may  turn 
again:  there  may  be  a  story  raised  of  th«  French  king  coming  again, 
some  other  etBMd  chance  in  the  hypocrite's  favour.  The  city  will  ne 
be  safe  till  he's  out  of  .t.  ' 

"He  trill  bo  out  of  it  before  Jong,  without  your  giving  yourself  any 
further  trouble  than  this  little  comedy  of  the  Trial  by  Fire. 
ami  the  BOH    "ill  make  vinegar  without  any  shouting  to  help  them, 
your  Florentine   Migea  would  say.       You    will    have  die    eatufaction 
delivering   your  city  from  on  incubus  by  an  able  atraugem,  instead 
ribking  blunders  with  sword-thrue.!*." 

"  But  suppose  ho  did  pet  magic  and  the  devil  to  help  him,  and  walk 
through  the  tire  after  all  ?  "  said  Spini,  with  a.  grimncc  intended  to  hid* 
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a  certain  shyness  in  trenching  on  this  speculative  ground.  "  How  do  yon 
know  there's  nothing  in  those  things?  Plenty  of  scholars  beliere  in 
them,  and  this  Frate  is  bad  enough  for  anything." 

M  Ob,  of  course  there  are  such  things,"  said  Tito,  with  a  shrug ;  "  but 
I  hare  particular  reasons  for  knowing  that  the  Frate  is  not  on  such  terms 
with  the  devil  as  can  give  him  any  confidence  in  this  affair.  The  only 
magic  he  relies  on  is  his  own  ability." 

u  Ability  !  "  said  Spini.  "  Do  you  coll  it  ability  to  be  setting  Florence 
at  loggerheads  with  the  Pope  and  all  the  powers  of  Italy — all  to  keep 
beckoning  st  the  French  king  who  never  comes  ?  You  may  call  him 
able,  but  I  call  him  a  hypocrite,  who  wants  to  be  master  of  everybody, 
and  get  himself  made  Pope." 

"  Yon  judge  with  your  usual  penetration,  my  captain,  but  our  opinions 
do  not  clash.  The  Frate,  wanting  to  be  master,  and  to  carry  out  his  pro* 
jects  against  the  Pope,  requires  the  lever  of  a  foreign  power,  and  requires 
Florence  as  a  fulcrum.  I  used  to  think  him  a  narrow-minded  bigot,  but 
new  I  think  him  a  shrewd  ambitious  man  who  knows  what  he  is  aiming 
st,  and  directs  his  aim  as  skilfully  as  you  direct  a  ball  when  you  are 
flaying  at  maglio." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Spini,  cordially,  "  I  can  aim  a  balL" 
"  It  is  true,"  said  Tito,  with  bland  gravity ;  "  and  I  should  not  have 
troubled  you  with  my  trivial  remark  on  the  Frate' a  ability,  but  that  you 
nay  see  how  this  will  heighten  the  credit  of  your  success  against  him  at 
Rome  and  at  Milan,  which  is  sure  to  serve  you  in  good  stead  when  the 
eity  comes  to  change  its  policy." 

"  Well,  thou  art  a  good  little  demon,  and  shalt  have  good  pay,"  said 
Spini,  putronizingly ;  whereupon  he  thought  it  only  natural  that  the 
useful  Greek  adventurer  should  smile  with  gratification  as  he  said, — 

"  Of  course,  any  advantage  to  me  depends  entirely  on  your " 

"  We  shall  have  our  supper  at  my  palace  to-night,"  interrupted  Spini, 
vith  a  significant  nod  and  an  affectionate  pat  on  Tito's  shoulder,  "  and  I 
shall  expound  the  new  scheme  to  them  all." 

"  Pardon,  my  magnificent  patron,"  said  Tito ;  "  the  scheme  has  been 
the  same  from  the  first — it  has  never  varied  except  in  your  memory. 
Are  you  sure  you  have  fast  hold  of  it  now  ?  " 
Spini  rehearsed. 

"  One  thing  more,"  he  said,  as  Tito  was  hastening  away.  "  There  is 
that  sharp-nosed  notary,  Scr  Ceccone ;  he  has  been  handy  of  late.  Tell 
me,  you  who  can  see  a  man  wink  when  you're  behind  him,  do  you  think 
I  may  go  on  making  use  of  him  ?  " 

Tito  dared  not  say  "  no."  He  knew  his  companion  too  well  to  trust 
him  with  advice  when  all  Spini's  vanity  and  self-interest  were  not  engaged 
in  concealing  the  adviser. 

"  Doubtless,"  he  answered,  promptly.  "  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
Ceccone." 

That  suggestion  of  the  notary's  intimate  access  to  Spini  caused  Tito  a 
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p«*ung  twinge,  interrupting  his  amused  satisfaction  in  the  success  with 
which  he  mode  a  tool  of  die  man  who  fancied  himself  a  patron.  Foe  bs 
had  been  rather  afraid  of  Ser  Ceecone.  Tito's  nature  made  him  pecu- 
liarly alive  to  circumstances  that  might  be  turned  to  his  disadvantage ; 
his  memory  was  much  haunted  by  such  possibilities,  stimulating  him  to 
contrivances  by  which  he  might  ward  them  olF.  And  it  wns  not  likely 
that  he  should  forget  that  October  morning  more  than  a  year  ago,  wbrti 
liomoln  had  appeared  suddenly  before  him  at  the  door  of  Ncllus  shop, 
and  had  compelled  him  to  declare  his  certainty  that  Fra  Girolamo  was 
not  going  outside  the  gates.  The  fact  that  Ser  Ceecone  had  been  a 
witness  of  that  scene,  together  with  Tito's  perception  that  for  some  reason 
or  other  he  was  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  notary,  had  received  a  new 
importance  from  the  recent  turn  of  events.  For  after  having  been  impli- 
cated in  the  Mcdiccan  plots,  and  found  it  advisable  in  consequence  to 
retire  into  the  country  fur  some-  time,  Ser  Ceecone  had  of  late,  afoot  h  I 
reappearance  in  the  city,  attached  himself  to  the  Arrabbiati.  and  r.alti- 
vated  the  parronago  of  Dolfo  Spini.  Now  that  captain  of  the  Compaga- 
acci  was  much  given,  when  in  the  company  of  intimates,  to  confidential 
narrative  about  his  own  doings,  and  if  Ser  Ceccone's  powers  of  combination 
were  sharpened  by  enmity,  he  might  gather  some  knowledge  which  ho 
could  use  against  Tito  with  very  unpleasant  results. 

It  would  be  pitiable  to  be  baulked  in  well-conducted  schemes  by  an 
insignificant  notary;  to  be  lamed  by  the  sting  of  an  insect  whom  he  had 
offended  unawares.  "  But,"  Tito  said  to  himself,  "  the  man's  dislike  to 
mo  con  be  nothing  deeper  than  the  ill-humour  of  a  dmncrlesa  dog  j  I 
shall  conquer  it  if  I  can  make  him  prosperous."  And  ho  had  been  very 
glud  of  an  opportunity  which  liad  presented  itself  of  providing  the  notary 
with  a  temporary  post  as  an  extra  cancellitre  or  registering  secretary 
under  the  Ten,  believing  that  with  this  sop  and  the  expectation  of  more. 
the  waspish  cur  must  bo  quite  cured  of  the  disposition  to  bite  him. 

lint  perfect  scheming  demands  omniscience,  and  the  notary's  envy 
had  been  stimulated  into  hatred  by  causes  of  which  Tito  knew  nothing. 
That  eveuiiig  when  Tito,  returning  from  his  critical  audience  with  the 
Special  Council,  had  brushed  by  Ser  Ceecone  on  the  stairs,  the  notary, 
who  had  only  just  returned  from  Pistoju,  and  learned  the  arrest  of  the 
conspirators,  was  bound  on  an  errand  which  boie  a  humble  resemblance 
to  Tito's,  lie  also,  without  giving  up  a  show  of  popular  zeal,  had  been 
putting  in  the  Medicean  lottery.  Be  also  had  been  privy  to  the  unexe- 
cuted plot,  and  was  willing  to  tell  what  he  knew,  but  knew  much  less 
lei  I.  He  also  would  have  been  willing  to  go  on  treacherous  errands,  but 
a  more  eligible  agent  had  forestalled  him.  His  propositions  were  received 
coldly;  the  council,  he  was  told,  was  already  in  possession  of  the  nc< 
information,  and  since  he  hail  been  thus  busy  in  sedition,  it  would  be  well 
for  him  to  retire  out  of  the  way  of  mischief,  Otherwise  the  government 
might  be  obliged  to  take  note  of  him.  Ser  Ceecone  wanted  nc-  evidc 
to  make  him  attribute  hit  failure  to  Tito,  and  his  spite  was  the  more 
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bitter  because  the  nature  of  the  case  compelled  him  to  hold  hia  peace 
about  it.  Nor  was  this  the  whole  of  hia  grudge  against  the  flourishing 
Melems.  On  issuing  from  hia  hiding-place,  and  attaching  himself  to  the 
Arrabbiati,  he  had  earned  some  pay  aa  one  of  the  apiea  who  reported 
information  on  Florentine  affairs  to  the  Milanese  court ;  but  his  pay 
had  been  small,  notwithstanding  his  pains  to  write  full  letters,  and  he 
had  lately  been  apprised  that  hia  news  waa  seldom  more  than  a  late  and 
imperfect  edition  of  what  waa  known  already.  Now  Ser  Ceccone  had  no 
positive  knowledge  that  Tito  had  an  underhand  connection  with  the 
Arrabbiati  and  the  Court  of  Milan,  but  he  had  a  suspicion  of  which  he 
chewed  the  cud  with  aa  strong  a  sense  of  flavour  as  if  it  had  been  a 
certainty. 

Thia  fine-grown  vigorous  hatred  could  swallow  the  feeble  opiate  of 
Tito's  favours,  and  be  as  lively  as  ever  after  it.  Why  should  Ser  Ceccone 
like  Melema  any  the  better  for  doing  him  favours  ?  Doubtless  the  auave 
Kcretary  bad  hia  own  enda  to  serve;  and  what  right  had  ho  to  the 
nperior  position  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  show  favour  ?  But 
once  he  had  tuned  hia  voice  to  flattery,  Ser  Ceccone  would  pitch  hia  in 
the  aame  key,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  who  would  win  at  the  game  of 
oat  witting. 

To  have  a  mind  well  oiled  with  that  sort  of  argument  which  prevents 
lay  claim  from  grasping  it,  seems  eminently  convenient  sometimes ;  only 
the  oil  becomes  objectionable  when  we  find  it  anointing  other  minds  on 
which  we  want  to  establish  a  hold. 

Tito,  however,  not  being  quite  omniscient,  felt  now  no  more  than  a 
passing  twinge  of  uneasiness  at  the  suggestion  of  Ser  Ceccone's  power  to 
hurt  him.  It  was  only  for  a  little  while  that  he  cared  greatly  about 
keeping  clear  of  suspicions  and  hostility.  He  was  now  playing  his  final 
game  in  Florence,  and  the  skill  he  was  conscious  of  applying  gave  him  a 
pleasure  in  it  even  apart  from  the  expected  winnings.  The  errand  on 
which  he  was  bent  to  San  Marco  was  a  stroke  in  which  he  felt  so  much 
confidence  that  he  had  already  given  notice  to  the  Ten  of  his  desire  to 
resign  hia  office  at  an  indefinite  period  within  the  next  month  or  two,  and 
had  obtained  permission  to  make  that  resignation  suddenly,  if  his  affairs 
needed  it,  with  the  understanding  that  Niccoli  Macchiavelli  was  to  be 
hia  provisional  substitute,  if  not  his  successor.  He  was  acting  on  hypo- 
thetic grounds,  but  this  was  the  sort  of  action  that  had  the  keenest  interest 
for  his  diplomatic  mind.  From  a  combination  of  general  knowledge 
concerning  Savonarola's  purposes  with  diligently  observed  details  he  had 
framed  a  conjecture  which  he  was  about  to  verify  by  this  visit  to  San 
Marco.  If  he  proved  to  be  right,  his  game  would  be  won,  and  he  might 
soon  turn  his  back  on  Florence.  He  looked  eagerly  towards  that  consum- 
mation, for  many  circumstances  besides  his  own  weariness  of  the  place 
told  him  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  be  gone. 
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CHATTEJt  LXIV. 

Tire  Pno-rarT  is  ins  Cell. 

Tlio's  visit  to  San  Miurco  had  been  nnnnnm  <  ..as  *t 

onco  conducted  by  I'm  NiccoHk,  Savonarola's  secretary,  up  the  spiral 
staircase  into  the  long  corridors  lined  with  Cells — corridor*  where  Fr» 
Angelieos  frescoes,  delicate  as  the  rainbow  en  the  melting  cloud,  srjrded 

rued  i-yt:  here  and  there,  as  if  tin  v  had  been  nUldeX)  rHle 
cast  from  an  ethereal  world,  where  tin;  Uadonnaeat  crowned  in  her  radiant 
glory,  and  the  i  art  looked  forth  with  perpetual  proi 

It  wns  nn  hour  of  MaanrHon  in  the  ■oaaattry,  ami  n  «  cells 

i Tnjity.     The  Eght  through  the  narrow  window*  looked  in  on  nothing 
but  bin  end  the  hard  pallet,  and  the  crueitir.     And  even  behind 

that  dunr  ;ii  i  lie  end  of  a  long  corridor,  iu  the  inner  cell  opening  from  an 
ante-chamber  where  the  Prior  usually  sat  at  Ida  desk  or  received  private 
visitors,  the  high  jet  of  light  fell  on  only  one  more  object  that  looked  quite 
as  common  a  monastic  eight  as  the  bare  wulls  and  hard  pullet.  It  was  but 
the  back  of  n  figure  in  the  long  white  Dominican  hi 
kneeling  with  bowed  head  before  a  crucifix.  It,  might  have  bwn  any 
ordinary  Pro  Girolarao,  who  had  nothing  worse  to  confess  than  thinking 
of  wrong  things  when  he  was  singing  in  eon,  or  feeling  a  spiteful  joy  when 
Fra  Benedetto  dropped  the  ink  over  his  own  miniatures  in  the  breviar 
he  waa  illuminating — who  had  no  higher  thought  than  that  of  clhtnfc 
safely  into  paradise  up  the  narrow  ladder  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  obedie 
But  under  this  particular  white  tunic  there  was  n  heart  beating  with 
consciousness  inconceivable  to  the  average  monk,  and  perhaps  hard  to  ' 
conceived  by  any  man  who  has  not  arrivad  at  self-knowledge  through 
tumultuous  inner  life:  a  consciousness  in  whii:h  irri  .  ;  rors 

lapaea  from  veracity  were  so  entwined  with  noble  purposes  an 
beliefs,  in  which  self-justifying  expediency  was  so  inwoven  will: 
of  a  great  work  which  the  whole  being  seemed  as  unable  to  abandon  i 
tie  body  waa  unable  to  abandon  glowing  and  trembling  before  the  objc 
of  hope  and  fear,  that  it  was  perhaps  impossible,  whatever  course'  might  i 
adopted,  for  the.  conscience  to  find  perfect  repose. 

Savonnroln  was  not  only  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  then1  Mir 
words  of  prayer  on  his  lips,  and  yet  he  was  not  praying.     He  had  ent 
his  cell,  had  fallen  mi  his  knee*,  and  burst  into  words  of  supplicatic 
seeking  in  this  way  far  an  mllux  «'f  calmness  (vfaSofl  would    be  ■ 
lo  him   that   ilu    [-e.-olutione  urged    on  him  by  crowding  thoughts 
passions  were  not  wresting  him  uway  from  the  Divine  support;   but 
dODJ  ud  impulses  which  had  been  at  work  within  him  far  the 
hour  were  too  imperious;  and  while  he  pressed  his  hands  agaiii.it  his  : 
and  while  hie  lips  were  uttering  audibly,  "  Cor  mundum  crea  in  me," 


[  «*aa  still  filled  -wiili  die  images of  the  snare  hU  enemies  bad  prepared 
for  him,  was  -  oil  he  could  justify 

himaclf  against  tl  i  and  accusations. 

And  it  was  not  oaly  against  Jus  opponent*   that  Savonarola  fca 
drfend  himself.     This  morning  he  had  had  new  '■»  and 

■ollcwm  ware  m  much  inclined  to  urge  cm  Oh  trial  by  fire  as  his 
sauniaa ;  ck%irtrp  and  tacitly  expecting  that  he  himself  would  at  last 
.imge  and  rroke  the  long-expected  miracle  which  was  to 
ui-i  trial  malignity.     Had  ho  not  saio 

would  declare  Himself  at  ihc  titling  time  I     And  to  the  understanding  of 
Florentines,  eager  to  get  part]-  questions  actllrd,  it  aoemed  tliat  no 
I  eoald  b«  tuoi  tan  (his.     Certainly,  n  Fra  l>omcnioo  walked 

nihil r I,  ihnt  would  be  a  miracle,  anil  the  faith  tad  in 
[  that  good  hrolbcr  were  fdt  to  be  a  cheering  augury ;  but  BaTonarola 
i  acutely  cooscioiu  that  the  secret  longing  of  his  followers  to  too  him 
challenge  had  not  been  dissipated  by  any  reasons  ho  had  . 

I  it  was  impossible  to  him  to  satisfy  them ;  and  with  bitter  distress 
Is*  saw  now  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  any  longer  to  resist  the  UlUHjr 

Jot  that  Savonarola  had 
>:Inred  his  belief  in  a  future  imper- 
atival aUeatation  of  his  worl.  iniud  was  so  constituted  I 
u  was  «a*y  for  him  to  believe  in  a  miracle  which,  being  di* 
nurd,  was  asreaned  behind  the  strong  reasons  he  biw  for  its  oa 
sad  jrt  ea                                   it  belief  in  inward  miracles  such  i 
pmaWtie  hupi;                                   nought  intuitions:  it  was  at  the  seme 
time  insurmountably  difficult  to  him  to  believe  in  the  probability  of  a 
.ike  this  of  being  carried  unhurt  through  the  tire,  preaaed 
ui  all  ju  details  on  hi*  im                  and   involved  a  demand  not  only  lor 
lonal  action, 
eaaiola  *  nature  was  one  of  those  in  which  opposing  teudencies 
Querist   in   almost   i«iual                       the   passionate  sensibility    which, 

floods  every  idea  with  emotion  and  tends 

awards  contemplative  ecstasy,  altematod  in  him  with  a  keen  perception 

•nrd  fact*  and  a  vigorous  piaolical  judgment  of  men  aud  things. 

lad  in  this  case  a)  aj  by  Fire,  the   latter  characteristics  were 

Khaalated  I  |y  by  an  acute  physical  sensitiveness  which 

r lowering  farce  to  the  conception  of  pain  and  destruction  us  a 

n}uci»oc  of  tacts  which  bavo  already  been  t -xpericn ocd  as  causes 

iffaia,     The  readiness  with  which  m 

be  measured  by  Ihrir  tl  iinoe 

•cods 

•a  what  is  most  etrcngly  represented  in  the  mind  at  a  given  moment. 

And  with  the  1' rale's  constitution,  when  tin*  Trial  by  Fire  was  urged  ou  his 

as  agination  •»  •'  d,  »t  was  impcasiblu  for  him  to  believe 

a.  or  any  other  man  could  walk  through  the  ilamea  unhurt — iuipos- 
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siblc  for  him  to  believe  that  even  if  he  resolved  to  offer  himself,  he  wo 
not  shrink  at  the  last  moment. 

But  the  Florentines  were  not  likely  to  make  these  fin©  distinctions. 
To  the  common  run  of  mankind  it  has  always  seemed  a  proof  of  menial 
vigour  to  find  moral  questions  easy,  and  judge  conduct  according  to 
concise  alteratives.  And  nothing  was  likely  to  seem  plainer  than  thot 
a  man  who  at  one  time  di-elnred  that  God  would  not  leave  him  wit 
out  the  guarantco  of  a  miracle,  and  yet  drew  back  when  it  was 
posed  to  test  hia  declaration,  had  taid  wliat  he  did  not  believe.  Were 
not  Fra  Domenieo  nnd  1'ra  Mariano,  and  scores  of  Piagnoni  beside*,  readj 
to  ent'  i  iln  tire?  What  was  the  cause  of  their  superior  courage,  if  it 
was  not  their  superior  faith  ?  Savonarola  could  not  have  explained  bis 
condi.  si  torily  to  his  friend*,  even    I  he  hail  been  able  to  explain 

it  thoroughly  to  himself.  And  he  wan  not  Our  naked  feelings  niaic 
haste  to  clothe  themselves  in  propositions  which  lie  at  hand  among  our 
store  of  opinions,  and  to  give  a  true  account  of  what  passes  within  ui 
something  else  is  necessary  besides  sincerity,  even  when  sincerity  ii 
unmixed.  In  these  very  moments,  wbm  Savonarola  was  kneeling  is 
audible  prayer,  he  had  ceased  to  hear  the  words  on  his  lips.  They  were 
drowned  by  argumentative  voices  within  him  that  shaped  their 
BON  and  more  for  an  outward  amlii'iiei-. 

in  appeal    to  heaven    for  a  miracle  1  »y    a   rash   acceptance  of  ■ 
challenge,  which  is  u  mere  snare  prepared  for  me  by  ignoble  foes, 
be  a  tempting  of  God,  and  the  appeal  would  not  be  responded  to. 
the  Pope's  legate  come,  let  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  great  Power*  i 
and  promise  that  the  calling  of  a  General  Couucil  and  the  reform  of  i 
Church   ahull  hang  on  the  miracle,  and  I  will  enter  the  flames,  trustir, 
th.iL  God  will  not  withhold  His  seal  from  that  great  work.     Until  then  I 

.  vc  myself  for  higher  datiofl  which  are  directly  laid  upon  me:  N  I 
not  permitted  to  me  to  leap  from  the  chariot  for  the  Kike  of  wrestling  with 
even*  loud  reenter.  But  Fra  Domcnico's  invincible  zeal  to  enter  into  the 
triul  may  be  the  sign  of  a  Divine  vocation,  may  be.  a  pledge  that  tl* 

miracle " 

Km.  mi !  whtB  Savonarola  brought  bifl  mind  close  to  the  threats 
scene  in  the  Piazza,  and  imagined  a  human  body  entering  the  fire,  hii 
belief  recoiled  again.  It  was  not  an  event  that  his  imagination  couU 
Miujily  an  :  l»-  felt  it  with  shuddering  vibrations  to  the  extremities  of  1 
sensitive  lingers.  The  miracle  could  not  be.  Nay,  the  trial  itself  was  not 
to  happen  :  he  was  warranted  in  doing  all  in  his  power  to  hinder  it> 
The  find  might  be  got  ready  in  the  Piazza,  the  people  might  be  assemble 

■  paratory  formalities  might  be  gono  through :  all  thin  wn.-. 
inevitable  now,  and  he  could  no  longer  resist  it  without  bringing 
honour   on — himself?     Yc»,  and   therefore  on   the  cause  of  God. 
it  was  not  really  intended  that  this  Franciscan  should    enter  the  fire, : 
while   he   hung   back   there   would   be   the   means    of  preventing 
Domcnico's  entrance.     At  the  very  worst,  if  Fra  Domenieo  were 
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pelled  to  enter,  he  should  carry  the  consecrated  Host  with  him,  and  with 
that  Mystery  in  his  hand,  there  might  be  a  warrant  for  expecting  that  the 
ordinary  effects  of  fire  would  be  stayed  ;  or,  more  probably,  this  demand 
would  be  resisted,  and  might  thus  be  a  final  obstacle  to  the  trial. 

But  these  intentions  could  not  be  avowed :  he  must  appear  frankly  to 
await  the  trial,  and  to  trust  in  its  issue.  That  dissidence  between  inward 
reality  and  outward  seeming  was  not  the  Christian  simplicity  after  which 
he  had  striven  through  years  of  his  youth  and  prime,  and  which  he  had 
preached  as  a  chief  fruit  of  the  Divine  life.  In  the  stress  and  heat  of  the 
day,  with  cheeks  burning,  with  shouts  ringing  in  the  ears,  who  is  so  blest 
as  to  remember  the  yearnings  he  had  in  the  cool  and  silent  morning,  and 
know  that  he  has  not  belied  them  ? 

"  O  God,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  people — because  they  are  blind — 
because  their  faith  depends  on  me.  If  I  put  on  sackcloth  and  cast  myself 
among  the  ashes,  who  will  take  up  the  standard  and  head  the  battle  ? 
Have  I  not  been  led  by  a  way  which  I  knew  not  to  the  work  that  lies 
before  me?" 

The  conflict  was  one  that  could  not  end,  and  in  the  effort  at  prayerful 
pleading  the  uneasy  mind  laved  its  smart  continually  in  thoughts  of  the 
greatness  of  that  task  which  there  was  no  man  else  to  fulfil  if  he  forsook 
it.  It  was  not  a  thing  of  every  day  that  a  man  should  be  inspired  with 
the  vision  and  the  daring  that  made  a  sacred  rebel. 

Even  the  words  of  prayer  had  died  away.  He  continued  to  kneel,  but 
his  mind  was  filled  with  the  images  of  results  to  be  felt  through  all  Europe; 
and  the  sense  of  immediate  difficulties  was  being  lost  in  the  glow  of  that 
vision,  when  the  knocking  at  the  door  announced  the  expected  visit. 

Savonarola  drew  on  his  mantle  before  he  left  his  cell,  as  was  his  custom 
■when  he  received  visitors ;  and  with  that  immediate  response  to  any  appeal 
from  without  which  belongs  to  a  power-loving  nature  accustomed  to  make 
its  power  felt  by  speech,  he  met  Tito  with  a  glance  as  self-possessed  and 
strong  as  if  he  had  risen  from  resolution  instead  of  conflict. 

Tito  did  not  kneel,  but  simply  made  a  greeting  of  profound  deference, 
which  Savonarola  received  quietly  without  any  sacerdotal  words,  and  then 
desiring  him  to  be  seated,  said  at  once, 

"  Your  business  is  something  of  weight,  my  son,  that  could  not  be 
conveyed  through  others?  " 

"  Assuredly,  father,  else  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  ask  it.  I  will 
not  trespass  on  your  time  by  any  proem.  I  gathered  from  a  remark  of 
Messer  Domenico  Mazzinghi  that  you  might  be  glad  to  make  use  of  the 
next  special  courier  who  is  sent  to  France  with  despatches  from  the  Ten. 
I  must  intreat  you  to  pardon  me  if  I  have  been  too  officious ;  but  inas- 
much as  Messer  Domenico  is  at  this  moment  away  at  his  villa,  I  wished 
to  apprise  you  that  a  courier  carrying  important  letters  is  about  to  depart 
for  Lyons  at  daybreak  to-morrow. 

The  muscles  of  Fra  Girolamo's  face  were  eminently  under  command, 
as  must  be  the  case  with  all  men  whose  personality  is  powerful,  and  in 
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deliberate  speech  he  was  habitually  cautious,  000  »8  to 

none  without  necessity.  But  under  any  strong  mental  stimulus,  his  eye* 
were  liable  to  a  dilution  and  added  brilliancy  that  no  strength  of  will 
'<  control.  lie  looked  (steadily  at  Tito,  and  did  not  answer  imme- 
diately, a.  '  u>  considar  whether  the  information  he  hail  just  heard 
iin-t  any  purpose  of  bin. 

Tito,  whose  glance,  never  seemed  obserraiit,  but  rarely  IM  ar. 
escape  it,  bad  axpeotad   pBBsiBsfa  dial  dilation  and  flash  of  Savonarola's 
eyes  whicli  ba  bad  Batad  OB  •  'thai  occasions.     lie  saw  it,  and  tl> 
diaUily  busied  himself  in  adjusting  his  gold  fibula,  which  bail  got  wrong; 
seeming  to  imply  that  he  awaited  an  answer  patiently. 

The  fact  was  that  Savonarola  had  expected  to  receive  this  intimat 
from  Domcniou  Miuzinghi,  one  of  the  I'  mi,  :ui  ardent  disciple  of  Ma 
ha  bad  already  amployad  u>  v.- 1  i t •  •  ■  private  letter  to  the  Floxantioc 
baaeador  in  France,  to  prepare  the  way  lor  a  letter  to  the  trench 
himself  in  Savonarola's  handwriting,  which  now  lay  ready  in  too  desk 
at  his  side.  It  was  a  letter  calling  on  the  king  to  assist  in  summoning  a 
General  Council,  thai  midit  reform  the  abuses  of  the  Church, mid  begin  by 
deposing  Pope  Alexander,  who  was  not  rightfully  Pope,  being  a  vicious 
unbeliever,  elected  by  corruption,  and  governing  by  simony. 

This  fact  was  not  what  Tito  knew,  but  what  bis  hypothetic  Udent,  coo- 
ItruottDg  from  subtle  judication*,  had  lad  bin  to  guess  and  hope. 

"It  is  true,  my  son,"  SBid  Savonnrula,  .pih-tly.  ••  It  i»  truo  I  liave 
letters  which  I  would  gladly  send  by  safe  conveyance  under  cover  to  our 
ambassador.  Our  cmuTuuiiiiy  of  San  Marco,  as  you  know,  bos  aflairs  in 
Trance,  being.  aailMljjai  IllllSHI  i  li  in^p,  B apOBaUdc  for  a  debt  to  that  singularly 
wiac  and  experienced  Frenchman,  Signer  Philippe  de  Comines,  on  the 
library  of  the  Medici,  which  we  purchased;  but  I  apprehend  that 
Dotnenico  Mazzinghi  himself  may  return  to  tlio  city  liclore  evening,  and  I 
:  i  gain  BUM  nme  for  preparation  of  the  letters  if  I  waited  to  deposit 
.<  hands." 

"Assuredly,  reverend  father,  shot  might  be  better  on  all  grounds 
•adapt  one,  namely,  thnt  if  any  thing  BCOUrTCcl  to  hinder  Messer  Domenicos 
return,  the  despatch  of  the  letters  would  taqoiraaitber  sfaftl  I  should  coma  to 
Sun  Marco  again  at  a  late  hour,  or  that  you  should  suud  them  to  me  by  your 
secretary;  and  I  inn  awarn  that  Tea  Iriah  to  guard  against  tba  falsa 
inferences  which  might  be  drawn  from  a  too  frequent  communication 
between  yourself  and  any  officer  of  BBi  HMnt."     In  throwing  out 

this  difficulty  I'iti  f  It  chat  the  more  unwillingness  the  Frate  showed  to 
trust  him,  the  more  certain  he  would  be  of  his  conjecture. 

•uarola  was  *ilcnt;  but  vailfe  ba  fatpt  bfa  BWUtb  firm, a  slight  glow 
rose  in  his  face  with  the  Mipprwed  excitement  that  was  growing  within 
him.  It  would  be  a  critical  moment — that  in  which  hu  delivered  the  letter 
out  of  his  own  bands. 

"  It  is  most  probable  that  MeaBB  Dimcnico  will  return  in  time,"  said 
Tito,  affecting  to  eon  -.nation  Ktiled,  and  rising  from 
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his  chair  as  he  spoke.  "  With  your  permission,  I  will  take  my  leave, 
father,  not  to  trespass  on  your  time  when  my  errand  is  done ;  but  as  I 
may  not  be  favoured  with  another  interview,  I  venture  to  confide  to  yon 
what  is  not  yet  known  to  others  except  to  the  magnificent  Ten,  that  I 
contemplate  resigning  my  secretaryship,  and  leaving  Florence  shortly.  Am 
I  presuming  too  much  on  your  interest  in  stating  what  relates  chiefly  to 
myself*" 

"  Speak  on,  my  son,"  said  the  Frate ;  "  I  desire  to  know  your  prospects."  ■ 

"I  find,  then,  that  I  have  mistaken  my  real  vocation  in  forsaking  the 
career  of  pore  letters,  for  which  I  was  brought  up.  The  politics  of  Florence, 
lather,  are  worthy  to  occupy  the  greatest  mind — to  occupy  yonr* — when 
s  man  is  in  a  position  to  execute  his  own  ideas;  but  when,  like  me,  he 
can  only  hope  to  be  the  mere  instrument  of  changing  schemes,  he  requires 
to  ho animated  by  the  minor  attachments  of  a  born  Florentine:  also,  my 
wife's  unhappy  alienation  from  a  Florentine  residence  since  the  painful 
events  of  August  naturally  influences  me.     I  wish  to  join  her." 

Savonarola  inclined  his  head  approvingly. 

"  I  intend,  then,  soon  to  leave  Florence,  to  visit  the  chief  courts  of 
Europe,  and  to  widen  my  acquaintance  with  the  men  of  letters  in  the 
various  universities.  I  shall  go  first  to  the  court  of  Hungary,  where 
scholars  are  eminently  welcome ;  and  I  shall  probably  start  in  a  week  or 
ten  days.  I  have  not  concealed  from  you,  father,  that  I  am  no  religious 
enthusiast ;  I  have  not  my  wife's  ardour  ;  but  religious  enthusiasm,  as  I 
conceive,  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  appreciate  the  grandeur  and  justice 
of  your  views  concerning  the  government  of  nations  and  the  Church.  And 
if  you  condescend  to  intrust  me  with  any  commission  that  will  further  the 
relations  you  wish  to  establish,  I  shall  feel  honoured.  May  I  now  take 
my  leave?" 

u  Stay,  my  son.  When  you  depart  from  Florence  I  will  send  a  letter 
to  your  wife,  of  whose  spiritual  welfare  I  would  fain  be  assured,  for 
she  left  me  in  anger.  As  for  the  letters  to  France,  such  as  I  have 
ready " 

Savonarola  rose  and  turned  to  his  desk  as  he  spoke.  He  took  from  it 
a  letter  on  which  Tito  could  see,  but  not  read,  an  address  in  the  Frate's 
own  minute  and  exquisite  handwriting,  still  to  be  seen  covering  the 
margins  of  his  Bibles.  He  took  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  enclosed  the  letter, 
and  sealed  it. 

"  Pardon  me,  father,"  said  Tito,  before  Savonarola  had  timo  to  speak, 
"  unless  it  were  your  decided  wish,  I  would  rather  not  incur  the  respon- 
sibility of  carrying  away  the  letter.  Messer  Domenico  Mazzinghi  will 
doubtless  return,  or,  if  not,  Fra  Niccolo  can  convey  it  to  me  at  the  second 
hour  of  the  evening,  when  I  shall  place  the  other  despatches  in  the 
courier's  hands." 

"  At  present,  my  son,"  said  the  Frate,  waiving  that  point,  "  I  wish 

you  to  address  this  packet  to  our  ambassador  in  your  own  handwriting, 

which  is  preferable  to  my  secretary's." 
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Tito  wit  down  to  write  tlic  address  while  tli«  Frate  stood  by  him 
with  folded  arms,  the  glow  mounting  in  his  cheek,  and  his  lip  at  last; 
quivering.  Tito  ro»e  and  was  about  to  move  away,  when  Savonarola  said 
abruptly, 

--  Take  it,  my  eon.  There  is  no  u*e  in  waiting.  It  does  not  please 
mi'  ilnit  Fra  Xiccolo  should  have  needless  errands  to  the  Palazzo." 

Tito  took  the  letter,  Savonarola  stood   in  auppresaed  excitement 
that  forbade  further  speech.     There  teems  to  be  a  subtle  emanation  from 
passionate  natures  like  his,  making  their  ment.d  states  tell  immed: 
on  others;  when  they  are  absent-minded  and  inwardly  excited  there  is 
silence  in  the  air. 

Tito  made  a  deep  reverence  and  went  out  with  the  letter  under  his 
muutle. 

The   letter  was  duly  delivered   to   the   courier  and  carried  out 
Florence.     But  before  that  happened  another  messenger,  privately  em- 
ployed by  Tito,  had  conveyed   information  iu  cipher,  which  VM  0*1 
by  a  series  of  relays  to  armed  agents  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan, 
on   the  watch  for  the  very  purpose  of  intercepting   despatches  on 
borders  of  the  Milanese  territory. 


CHAPTKB  LXV. 

The   Trial  by  Fire. 

Little  mora  than  a  week  after,  on  the  seventh  of  April,  the  great  Piaua 
della  Signoria  presented  a  stranger  spectacle  even  than  the  uuaotH 
Bonfire  of  Vanities.  And  a  greater  multitude  had  assembled  to  see  it 
than  had  ever  before  tried  to  find  place  for  themselves  in  the  wide  Piazza, 
even  on  the  day  of  Sun  Giovanni. 

It  was  near  mid-day,  and  since  the  early  morning  there  had  been  a 
gradual  swarming  of  the  people  at  every  coign  of  vantage  or  disadvantage 
offered  by  the  facades  and  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  such  spaces  of  tb« 
pavement  as  were  free  to  the  public.  Men  were  seated  on  iron  rod.', 
made  a  »harp  angle  with  the  rising  wall,  were  clutching  slim  pillars  with 
arms  and  legs,  were  astride  mi  t  In:  MQkaof  ^M  rough  statuary  t  li.it  here 
and  there  surmounted  the  entrances  of  the  grander  houses,  were  finding 
a  palm's  breadth  of  seat  on  a  bit  of  architrave,  and  a  footing  on 
rough  projections  of  the  rustic  stone-work,  while  they  clutched  the  strong 
iron  rings  or  Maples  driven  into  the  walls  beside  them. 

For  they  were  come  to  see  a  Miracle :  cramped  limbs  and  abraded 
flesh  seemed  slight  inconvenience*  with  that  prospect  close  at  hand.  It  ; 
tin-,  ordinary  lot.  of  mankind  to  hear  of  miracles,  and  more  or  lesa  believe 
in  tin-in ;  but  now  the  Florentines  were  going  to  ace  oae.  At  the  vi-ry 
least  they  would  eee  half  a  miracle  ;  for  if  the  monk  did  not  come  whole 
out  of  the  lire,  they  would  see  him  enter  it,  and  infer  that  he  was  burned 
iu  the  middle. 
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There  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  it  seemed,  that  the  fire  would  be 
kindled,  and  that  the  monks  would  enter  it.  For  there,  before  their  eyes, 
was  the  long  platform,  eight  feet  broad,  and  twenty  yards  long,  with 
a  groTe  of  fuel  heaped  up  terribly,  great  branches  of  dry  oak  as  a 
foundation,  crackling  thorns  above,  and  well-anointed  tow  and  rags, 
known  to  make  fine  flumes  in  Florentine  illuminations.  The  platform 
began  at  the  corner  of  the  marble  terrace  in  front  of  the  old  palace,  close 
to  Marzocco,  the  stone  lion,  whose  aged  visage  looked  frowningly  along 
the  grove  of  fuel  that  stretched  obliquely  across  the  Piazza. 

Besides  that,  there  were  three  large  bodies  of  armed  men:  five  hun- 
dred hired  soldiers  of  the  Signoria  stationed  before  the  palace,  five  hundred 
Compagnacci  tinder  Dolfo  Spini,  far  off  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Piazza, 
and  three  hundred  armed  citizens  of  another  sort,  under  Marco  Salviati, 
Savonarola'B  friend,  in  front  of  Orcagna's  Loggia,  where  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  were  to  be  placed  with  their  champions. 

Here  had  been  much  expense  of  money  and  labour,  and  high  dignities 
were  concerned.  There  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  something 
great  was  about  to  happen ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  thing  if 
the  two  monks  were  simply  burned,  for  in  that  case  too  God  would  have 
spoken,  and  said  very  plainly  that  Fra  Girolamo  was  not  his  prophet. 

And  there  was  not  much  longer  to  wait,  for  it  was  now  near  mid-day. 
Half  the  monks  were  already  at  their  post,  and  that  half  of  the  Loggia 
that  lies  towards  the  Palace  was  already  filled  with  grey  mantles ;  but  the 
other  half,  divided  off  by  boards,  was  still  empty  of  everything  except  a 
Email  altar.  The  Franciscans  had  entered  and  taken  their  places  in 
silence.  But  now,  at  the  other  side  of  the  Piazza  was  heard  loud  chanting 
from  two  hundred  voices,  and  there  was  general  satisfaction,  if  not  in  the 
chanting,  at  least  in  the  evidence  that  the  Dominicans  were  come.  That 
loud  chanting  repetition  of  the  prayer,  "  Let  God  arise,  and  let  his 
enemies  be  scattered,"  was  unpleasantly  suggestive  to  some  impartial  ears 
of  a  desire  to  vaunt  confidence  and  excite  dismay ;  and  so  was  the  flame- 
coloured  velvet  cope  in  which  Fra  Domenico  was  arrayed  as  he  headed 
the  procession,  cross  in  hand,  his  simple  mind  really  exalted  with  faith, 
and  with  the  genuine  intention  to  enter  the  flames  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  Fra  Girolamo.  Behind  him  came  Savonarola  in  the  white  vestment 
of  a  priest,  carrying  in  his  hands  a  vessel  containing  the  consecrated  Host. 
He  too  was  chanting  loudly,  he  too  looked  firm  and  confident,  and  as 
all  eyes  were  turned  eagerly  on  him  either  in  anxiety,  curiosity  or  malig- 
nity, from  the  moment  when  he  entered  the  Piazza  till  he  mounted  the 
6teps  of  the  Loggia  and  deposited  the  Sacrament  on  the  altar,  there  was 
an  intensifying  flash  and  energy  in  his  countenance  responding  to  that 
scrutiny. 

We  are  so  made,  almost  all  of  us,  that  the  false  seeming  which  we  have 
thought  of  with  painful  shrinking  when  beforehand  in  our  solitude  it  has 
urged  itself  on  us  as  a  necessity,  will  possess  our  muscles  and  move  our 
tips  as  if  nothing  but  that  were  easy  when  once  we  have  come  under 
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the   stimnluB  of  expectant  eyes  and  ears.      And  the  strength  of   that 

stimulus  to  Savonarola  can  hardly  he  measured  by  the  experience   of 

onliuicry  lives.     Perhaps  no  lima  hus  erer  had  n  mighty  iuliuenoe  over 

ilowa  without  having  the  innate  need  to  dominate,  and  thia  need 

usually  becomes  the  more  imperious  in  proportion  as  the  complications  of 

ike  stlf  inseparable  from  a  purpose  which  is  not  selfish.     In 
way  it  came  to  pa«s  that  on  i'  ". "mil  l>y  Fire,  the  doubleneas 

is  the  pressing  temptation  in  Bm*  public  I  'licr  of  priest, 

orator,  or  statesman,  was  more  strongly  defined  in  Savonarola's  con*- 
new  as  the  acting  of  a  part,  than  at  any  other  period  in  hie  lift,     lie  was 

lag  martyrdom,  bul  t  .ing  rain. 

Tin •!■■  -K.ro  he  looked  and  acted  sn  if  he  Were  thoroughly  cenhd- 
when  all  the  while  fort-boding  was  pressing  with  leaden   weight  on  hjfl 
heart,  not  only  because  of  the  probable  issuer  of  this  trial,  but  because  of 

r  event  already  pwt — an  event  which  was  spreading  a  sunny  satis- 
faction through  the  mind  of  a  man  who  was  looking  tluwn  at  the  pension- 

:n  •  window  of  the  Old  Palace    It  wns  a  common  turn' 
point  towards  which  those  widely  sundered  lives  had  been  converging,  that 
two  evenings  ago  the  new*  bad  come  that  tin-  Piarentine  courier  of  the 
Ttfl  had  been  bi--  irobbedofall  his  despatch^  m,  so  ili:u.  >uvonarola'a 

letter  wns  already  in  the  bands  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  would  soon  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  not  only  hi  rajje  but  giving  a  new 

jii: -.nhwition   tr>   bxB  .1 -aires.      There   was   no   malignity  in   Tito 

:   it  was  the  mild  sell'-;..-:  n  of  ■  nun  who  has 

won  a  game  that  hua  employed   I  ■kill,   not  ■  game  thai  boa 

Htirred  the  muscle*  and  heated  the  blood.     Of  course  thai  bundle  of  deem 

■ad  ooni  rivances  called  human  Batoro,  niton  moulded  into  tlie  form  of  a 

plain -fuMtUI (id  Pi  Iti  I'redicalurc,  more  or  les*  of  an  impostor,  could  not  be 
a  pathetic  object  to  a  brilliant-minded  scholar  who  understood  everything. 
Yet  this  le  irolamo  with  the  high  nose  and  large  under  lip  was  an 

imni.  nil,  cli  mi  Prate,  mixing  with  his  absurd  superstitions  or  mbrica- 
tions  very  remarkable  notions  :tl>i>in  government :  no  babbler,  but  a  i 
who  could  keep  hia  secret*.  Tito  had  no  men  Bpite  against  him  than 
against  Saint  Dominic.  On  the  contrary,  I'm  Girolaiuo's  cxitfence  had 
been  highly  convenient  to  Tito  ilMmui,  furnishing  him  with  that  round 
of  the  ladder  from  which  he  was  about  to  leap  on  to  a  new  and  smooth 
footing  very  much  to  his  heart's  <•■  .tit.  :i* .  Ami  everything  now  was  ia 
forward  preparation  lor  th.-il  leap:  lot  one  more  lUO  rise  and  Ht,  nod  Tito 
hoped  to  quit  Flon-n ot I,  II  had  been  so  industrious  that  be  lelt  at  full 
leisure  to  amuse  himself  with  to-day's  aomi'dy,  which  the  t>ick-hoad*d 
DoUb  fatal  could  aerer  ban  brought  about,  bat  lot  bint. 

Not  yet  did  the  loud  chanting  cease,  but  rather  swelled  to  a  dea 
war,  being  Oaken  up  in  all  parts  of  the  Piazza  by  the  Pjngnoni. 
carried  their  little  red  crosses  as  a  bodge  and.  most  of  them,  chanted  the 
prayer  for  the  confusion  of  God's  enemies  with  the  expectation  of 
answer  to  be  given  through  the  medium  of  a  more  signal  personage  than 
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Fa  Domenico.  Thia  good  Prate  in  bis  flame-coloured  cope  was  now 
kneeling  before  the  little  altar  on  which  the  Sacrament  was  deposited, 
awaiting  his  summons. 

Oh  the  Franciscan  side  of  ^ie  Loggia  there  was  no  chanting  and  no 
flame-colour:  only  silence  and  greyness.  But  there  was  this  counter- 
balancing difference,  that  the  Franciscans  had  two  champions  :  a  certain 
Fra  Giuliano  was  to  pair  with  Fra  Domenico,  while  the  original  champion, 
Fra  Francesco,  confined  his  challenge  to  Savonarola. 

"  Surely,"  thought  the  men  perched  uneasily  on  rods  and  pillars,  "  all 
must  be  ready  now.  This  chanting  might  stop,  and  we  should  see  better 
when  the  Frati  are  moving  towards  the  platform." 

But  the  Frati  were  not  to  be  seen  moving  yet.  Pale  Franciscan  faces 
were  looking  uneasily  over  the  boarding  at  that  flame-coloured  cope.  It 
had  an  evil  look  and  might  be  enchanted,  bo  that  a  false  miracle  would  be 
wrought  by  magic.  Your  monk  may  come  whole  out  of  the  fire,  and  yet 
it  may  be  the  work  of  the  devil. 

And  now  there  was  passing  to  and  fro  between  the  Loggia  and  the 
marble  terrace  of  the  Palazzo,  and  the  roar  of  chanting  became  a  little 
quieter,  for  every  one  at  a  distance  was  beginning  to  watch  more  eagerly. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  new  movement  was  not  a  beginning,  but  an 
obstacle  to  beginning.  The  dignified  Florentines  appointed  to  preside 
over  thia  affair  as  moderators  on  each  side,  went  in  and  out  of  the  Palace, 
and  there  was  much  debate  with  the  Franciscans.  But  at  last  it  was  clear 
that  Fra  Domenico,  conspicuous  in  his  flame-colour,  was  being  fetched 
towards  the  Palace.  Probably  the  fire  bad  already  been  kindled — it  was 
difficult  to  see  at  a  distance — and  the  miracle  was  going  to  begin. 

Not  at  all.  The  flame-coloured  cope  disappeared  within  the  Palace ; 
then  another  Dominican  was  fetched  away;  and  for  a  long  while  every 
thing  went  on  as  before — the  tiresome  chanting,  which  was  not  miraculous, 
and  Fra  Girolamo  in  his  white  vestment  standing  just  in  the  same  place. 
But  at  last  something  happened:  Fra  Domenico  was  seen  coming  out  of 
the  Palace  again,  and  returning  to  his  brethren.  lie  had  changed  all  his 
clothes  with  a  brother  monk,  but  he  was  guarded  on  each  flank  by  a 
Franciscan,  lest  coming  into  the  vicinity  of  Savonarola  he  should  be 
enchanted  again. 

"Ah,  then,"  thought  the  distant  spectators,  a  little  less  conscious  of 
cramped  limbs  and  hunger,  "Fra  Domenico  is  not  going  to  enter  the  fire. 
It  is  Fra  Girolamo  who  offers  himself  after  all.  We  shall  see  him  move 
presently,  and  if  he  comes  out  of  the  flames  we  shall  have  a  fine  view 
of  him ! " 

But  Fra  Girolamo  did  not  move,  except  with  the  ordinary  action 
accompanying  speech.  The  speech  was  bold  and  firm,  perhaps  somewhat 
ironically  remonstrant,  like  that  of  Elijah  to  the  priests  of  Baal,  demand- 
ing the  cessation  of  these  trivial  delays.  But  speech  is  the  most  irritating 
kind  of  argument  for  those  who  are  out  of  hearing,  cramped  in  the  limbs, 
and  empty  in  the  stomach.     And  what  need  was  there  for  speech  ?     If 
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the  miracle  did  not  begin,  it  could  be  no  one's  fault  hut  Fra  Girolamo'i 

put  an  end  to  all  difficulties  by  offering  himself  now  tlie 
was  ready,  aa  he  had  been  forward  enough  to  do  when  there  was  no 
lit. 

Ion  ;  ;unl  the  afternoon  seemed 
to  be  dipping  awny  all  the  faster  because  the  clouds  had  patl 
changed  the  light  no  ring,  and  sent  a  cliill  through  the  spectators, 

hungry  in  mind  and  body. 

I     '    I  wag  the  crucifix  which  Fra  Domonico  v,  »rry  into  I 

fire  and  must  not  bo  allowed  to  prolime  in  thai  BWUV  r. 
resistance   Savonarola   gave  way    to  this  objection,  aud  thus  had  the  i 
vantage  of  making  one  more  concession  ;   but  he  immediately  placed  in 
Fra  I  n  hand*  the.  Teasel  containing  the  consecrated  Host.     The 

-acred  m\  rorat  exm 

avert  |  of  tire  hovered  in  I  :  but 

tin;  Emu  00  wliii.h  he  counted  was  of  a  mora  positive  kind.  In  taking  up 
the  Host  he  said  quietly,  us  if  he  were  only  doing  what  had  been  presup- 
posed from  tin;  first, 

•■  Sin.  !•  they  are  not  willing  that  you  ahould  enter  with  the  crucifix, 
my  brother,  enter  simply  wn  CMMUt/1 

New  horror  in  the  Franciscans;  new  firmness  in  Savonarola.     '■ ', 
was  impbui  prasamptioB  to  carry  the  Sacrament  into  the  lire:  if  it  were 
burned  the  scandal  would  be  groat  in  the  mini  •  of  the  weak  and  ignorant." 
"Not  at  all:  even  if  it  Vrtnbumtd,  the  Accidents  only  would  be  const; 
the    Substance  would    remain."       Here   was    a   question   that    migl 
arguod  till  set  of  sun  and  remain  as  clastic  as  ever;  and  no  one  could 
propose  settling  it   by  proceeding  to  the  trial,  since  it  was  essentially  s 
preliminary  question,     k  was  only  necessary  that  both  sides  should  n 
firm — that  the  Francises.  Lfl  aol   permitting  tho  Host  to 

be  carried  btO  khc  fir.,  ;md  that  Fra  Domenieo  should  persist  in  refusing 
to  cnt'-r  wiili'iut  it. 

Meanwhile  the  clouds  were  getting  darker,  the  air  chiller.     Even  the 
:mg  was  missed  now  it  had  given  way  to  inaudible  argument;  and 
the  confused  «cnnd«  of  talk  points  of  the  Piazza,  showiug  that 

expectation  was  SVUJwbeM  mhurfng,  contributed  to  the  irritating  presen- 
timent tlint  notliing  decisive  would  be  (line.  Here  and  there  a  dropping 
shout  was  heard ;  th<  n,  men  ir<«|iunt  shouts  in  a  rising  scale  of  scorn. 

"Light  the  tire  ami  drive  them  in  !  "  "  Let  u.«  have  n  smell  of  roast— 
we  want  OUT  dinner  I"  '•  Conn  ,  1'iophet,  l«-t  us  know  whether  anything 
is  to  happen  before  the  twenty-four  hours  arc  over  I  "     M  Yes,  yes,  wliat's 

htt  vision  •*  "    '"  Oh,  he's  got  a  dozen  in  his  inside;  they're  the  i 
chain,"-  i' i   ■  miracle  I"     "Ola,  Prate,  where  arc  you?     Never  mind 
wasting  the  fad  !  " 

Still  tin-  same  movement  to  and  fro  between  the  Loggia  and  the 
Palace;  still  the  same  debate,  slow  and  unintelligible  to  the  multitude  as 
the  colloquies  of  insect*  that  touch  antenna)  to  no  other  apparent  effect 
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than  that  of  going  and  coming.  But  an  interpretation  was  not  long 
wanting  to  unheard  debates  in  which  Fra  Girolamo  was  constantly  a 
speaker :  it  was  he  who  was  hindering  the  trial ;  everybody  was  appealing 
to  him  now,  and  he  was  hanging  back. 

Soon  the  shouts  ceased  to  be  distinguishable,  and  were  lost  in  an 
uproar  not  simply  of  voices,  but  of  clashing  metal  and  trampling  feet. 
The  suggestions  of  the  irritated  people  had  stimulated  old  impulses  in 
Dolfo  Spini  and  his  band  of  Compagnacci ;  it  seemed  an  opportunity 
not  to  be  lost  for  putting  an  end  to  Florentine  difficulties  by  getting 
possession  of  the  arch-hypocrite's  person  ;  and  there  was  a  vigorous 
rush  of  the  armed  men  towards  the  Loggia,  thrusting  the  people  aside, 
or  driving  them  on'  to  the  file  of  soldiery  stationed  in  front  of  the 
palace.  At  this  movement,  everything  was  suspended  both  with  monks 
and  embarrassed  magistrates  except  the  palpitating  watch  to  see  what 
would  come  of  the  struggle. 

But  the  Loggia  was  well  guarded  by  the  band  under  the  brave 
Salviati;  the  soldiers  of  the  Signoria  assisted  in  the  repulse;  and  the 
trampling  and  rushing  were  all  backward  again  towards  the  Tetto  de' 
Pisani,  when  the  blackness  of  the  heavens  seemed  to  intensify  in  this 
moment  of  utter  confusion,  and  the  rain,  which  had  already  been  felt  in 
scattered  drops,  began  to  fall  with  rapidly  growing  violence,  wetting  the 
fuel,  and  running  in  streams  off  the  platform,  wetting  the  weary,  hungry 
people  to  the  skin,  and  driving  every  man's  disgust  and  rage  inwards  to 
ferment  there  in  the  damp  darkness. 

Everybody  knew  now  that  the  trial  by  fire  was  not  to  happen.  The 
Signoria  was  doubtless  glad  of  the  rain,  as  an  obvious  reason,  better  than 
any  pretext,  for  declaring  that  both  parties  might  go  home.  It  was  the 
issue  which  Savonarola  had  expected  and  desired ;  yet  it  would  be  an  ill 
description  of  what  he  felt  to  say  that  he  was  glad.  As  that  rain  fell,  and 
plashed  on  the  edge  of  the  Loggia,  and  sent  spray  over  the  altar  and  all 
garments  and  faces,  the  Frate  knew  that  the  demand  for  him  or  his  to 
enter  the  fire  was  at  an  end.  But  he  knew  too,  with  a  certainty  as 
irresistible  as  the  damp  chill  that  had  taken  possession  of  his  frame,  that 
the  design  of  his  enemies  was  fulfilled,  and  that  his  honour  was  not  saved. 
He  knew  that  he  should  have  to  make  his  way  to  San  Marco  again 
through  the  enraged  crowd,  and  that  the  hearts  of  many  friends  who 
would  once  have  defended  him  with  their  lives  would  now  be  turned 
against  him. 

When  the  rain  had  ceased  he  asked  for  a  guard  from  the  Signoria,  and 
it  was  given  him.  Had  he  said  that  he  was  willing  to  die  for  the  work 
of  his  life  ?  Yes,  and  he  had  not  spoken  falsely.  But  to  die  in  dishonour 
— held  up  to  scorn  as  a  hypocrite  and  a  false  prophet  ?  "  O  God  1  that  is 
not  martyrdom  !  It  is  the  blotting  out  of  a  life  that  has  been  a  protest 
against  wrong.  Let  me  die  because  of  the  worth  that  is  in  me,  not  because 
of  my  weakness." 

The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  light  from  the  breaking  clouds  full  on 
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Savonarola  n*  he  Ufa  the  Loggia  in  the  midst  of  his  guard,  walking,  as  he 
mi',  villi  tin- Sacrament  in  his  linnd.     BdI   I  hi  -re  seemed  no  glory 
in  the  light  that  fell  on  him  now,  no  smile  of  heaven  :  it  was  oaljr  tbut 
1  i  ■  1 1 ;  v.  1:: ,-Ii  thioea  on,  patiently  and  imparl;.,  ldemning 

by  simply  showing  nil  thing    'a  the  Am  biatory  of  thai  ripening.     He 
heard  no  blessing,  no  tone*  of  pity,  but  only   taunts  and  threat*, 
knew  thin  m  DOC  I  ft— laata  of  coming  bitterness;    yet  hi*  courage 
nil  mural  attack,  and  he  showed  no  sign  ol 

'•  Wall  parried,  Frnte  !  "  laid  Tito,  M  ^avonarala  descended  the  steps 
of  the  Loggia.     "  But  I  fear  your  career  at  !  ended.     What  any 

you,  my  Niccolo?" 

"  It  i=  .i  oode  were  not  all  of  a  wise  aort,"  said  .\fj 

velli,  with  ■  melancholy  shrug.    "With  the  times  to  much  cm  hia  aid 
aa  they  are  about  church  affairs,  he  might  have  done  something  gr«a»t." 


CHAl'TEK  I.XVI. 
A  Ma.so.uk  OF  Tin;  I 

The  next  day  was  Palm  Sunday,  or  Olirc  Sunday,  aa  it  waa  chiefly 

olive-growing  Vnldorao;  and  the  morning  sun  shone  with  a  more 
Bam  for  the  yesterday '8   rain.       Once   more    Savonarola 
mounted  the  pulpit  in  San  Marco,  and  saw  n  Hock  around  him  whoa*  faith 
ii  bioa  ■■■       till  BntlialHB  ;   and  ti»is<  morning  in  calm  and  «d  sincuin 
dedatad  at  of  all  unions  he  saw  his  own 

doom.  Once  mere  lie  uttered  the  bentdiotioa,  and  saw  the  faces  of  men 
and  wom i -a  liiiid  towards  him  in  venerating  love.  Then  he  descended 
die  ateps  of  the  pulpit  mid  turned  away  from  that  eight  for  I 

I  i  before  the  at  had  nut  Elati  Di  ■  waa  in  nn  uproar.  The  pasaiviis 
uned  the  day  la-fore  had  been  Mnouldcriug  through 
tli.-!  quiet  ni'n  :iin;r,  ami  laid  now  burst  out  again  with  a  fury  not  unas- 
sisted by  design,  and  not  without  official  connivance.  The  uproar  had 
1>< ;  i  a  ir  the  Duomo  in  an  attempt  of  some  Compagnacci  to  hinder  tlin 
evening  sermon,  which  the  Piagnoni  hud  assembled  to  bear.  But  no 
sooner  had  men's  blood  mounted  and  thu  disturbances  had  become  an 
affray  than  the  cry  arose,  "  To  San  Marco  1  the  fire  to  San  Marco !  " 

And  long  before  the  daylight  had  died,  both  the  church  mid  con* 
were  be-in  i  by  an  enzagad  and   ooniinuallv  in  multitti<] 

Not  without  resistance;  lor  the.  mask*,  long  conscious  of  growing  hostility 
without,  had  anas  wiliiiu  their  wails,  and  some  of  them  fought  aa  vigorously 
in  their  long  white  tunica  as  if  they  had  been  Knights  Templars.  Even 
the  command  of  Savonarola  could  not  prevail  ugaiust  the  impulse  to  self- 
defence  in  arms  that  were  atill  muscular  under  the  Dominican 
There  were  laymen  too  who  had  not  cIiom  n  in  depart,  and  some  of  them 
fought  fiercely  :    there  waft  tiring  from  the  blah   altar  close  by  the  great 
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oruuifix,  there  was  pouring  of  stones  and  hot  embers  from  the  convent 
roof,  there  was  close  fighting  with  swords  in  the  cloisters.  Notwith- 
standing the  force  of  the  assailants,  the  attack  lasted  till  deep  night. 

The  demonstrations  of  the  Government  had  all  been  against  the 
convent ;  early  in  the  attack  guards  had  been  sent,  not  to  disperse  the 
assailants,  but  to  command  all  within  the  convent  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
all  laymen  to  depart  from  it,  and  Savonarola  himself  to  quit  the  Florentine 
territory  within  twelve  hours.  Had  Savonarola  quitted  the  convent  then,  he 
could  hardly  have  escaped  being  torn  to  pieces;  he  was  willing  to  go,  but 
hia  friends  hindered  him.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  great  risk  even  for  some 
laymen  of  high  name  to  depart  by  the  garden  wall,  but  among  those  who 
had  chosen  to  do  bo  was  Francesco  Valori,  who  hoped  to  raise  rescue 
from  without. 

And  now  when  it  was  deep  night — when  the  struggle  could  hardly 
have  lasted  much  longer,  and  the  Compngoacci  might  soon  have  carried 
their  swords  into  the  library,  where  Savonarola  was  praying  with  the 
Brethren  who  had  either  not  taken  up  arms  or  had  laid  them  down  at 
his  command — there  came  a  second  body  of  guards,  commissioned  by  the 
Signoria  to  demand  the  persons  of  Fra  Girolamo  and  his  two  coadjutors, 
Fra  Domenico  and  Fra  Salves tro. 

Loud  was  the  roar  of  triumphant  hate  when  the  light  of  lanterns 
showed  the  Frate  issuing  from  the  door  of  the  convent  witli  a  guard  who 
promised  him  no  other  safety  than  that  of  the  prison.  The  struggle  now 
was,  who  should  get  first  in  the  stream  that  rushed  up  the  narrow  street 
to  see  the  Prophet  carried  buok  in  ignominy  to  the  Piazza  where  he  had 
braved  it  yesterday — who  should  be  in  the  best  place  for  reaching  his 
ear  with  insult,  nay,  if  possible,  for  smiting  him  and  kicking  him.  This  was 
not  difficult  for  some  of  the  armed  Compagnacci  who  were  not  prevented 
from  mixing  themselves  with  the  guards. 

When  Savonarola  felt  himself  dragged  and  pushed  along  in  the  midst 
of  that  hooting  multitude  ;  when  lanterns  were  lifted  to  show  him  deriding 
faces ;  when  he  felt  himself  spat  upon,  smitten  and  kicked  with  grossest 
words  of  insult,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  worst  bitterness  of  life  was  past. 
If  men  judged  him  guilty,  and  were  bent  on  having  his  blood,  it  was  only 
death  that  awaited  him.  But  the  worst  drop  of  bitterness  can  never  be 
wrung  on  to  our  lips  from  without :  the  lowest  depth  of  resignation  is 
not  to  be  found  in  martyrdom;  it  is  only  to  be  found  when  we  have 
covered  our  heads  in  silence  and  felt,  "  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  a  martyr : 
the  truth  shall  prosper,  but  not  by  me." 

But  that  brief  imperfect  triumph  of  insulting  the  Fratc,  who  had  soon 
disappeared  under  the  doorway  of  the  Old  Palace,  was  only  like  the  taste 
of  blood  to  the  tiger.  Were  there  not  the  houses  of  the  hypocrite's 
friends  to  be  6acked  ?  Already  one  half  of  the  armed  multitude,  too  much 
in  the  rear  to  share  greatly  in  the  siege  of  the  convent,  had  been  employed 
in  the  more  profitable  work  of  attacking  rich  houses,  not  with  planless 
desire  for  plunder,   but   with  that   discriminating  selection   of  such  as 
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belonged  to  chid  l'i  ./.loni,  which  showed  that  the  riot  was  under 
guidance,  ami  ili:ii  t  In;  rabble  with  clubs  and  stares  was  well  officered  by 
sword-girl  Gompegnaooi.  Wiai  th«  ffti  no! — next  criminal  after  the.  Frate 
— the  atul.'itiiun  Francesco  Valori,  suspected  of  wasting  with  I 
help  to  make  himself  a  Doge  or  Gonfaloniere  for  life  7  And  the  grey- 
haired  man  who,  eight  months  ago,  had  liAed  his  nrm  and  his  voice  in 
such  ferocious  fat  justice  on    five  of  his   fellow-citiicns,    only 

escaped  from  San  Marco  to  experience  what  others  called  justice — to  see 
his  house  surrounded  by  an  r.i  dy  multitude,  to  M*  his  wife  I 

dead  with  an  arrow,  and  to  be  hhaujclf  murdered,  as  lift  was  on  hi*  way 
to  answer  ;i  summons  t"  (lie  Pahuzo,  by  the  swords  <>:  i:  idols' 

11  nd  Tornnbuoni. 

In  this  wny  that  Masque  of  the  Furies,  called  Riot,  was  played  on  in 
Florence  through  the  hours  of  night  and  early  morning. 

But  the  chief  director  was  not  visible  :   ho  bad  his  reasons  for  i 
his  orders  from  n  private  reirc.it,  being  of  rather  too  high  a  name  to  let 
Li*  red  feather  I     wiring  amongst  all  the  work  that  was  to  be  done 

before  the  dawn.     The  retreat  was  the  same  bouse  and  the  same  room  ia 
a  ijuiet  street  between  Santa  Oner  uiul    San   Marco,  where  we  have  i 

t  to  Dolfo  Spini.     Here  the  captain  of  the 
pagnacci  sat  through,  this  mem  arable  night,  receiving  visitors  who 
and  went,  and  went  and  came,  some  nf  tin  in  in  the  guise  of  armed  Com— 
pagnacci,  o tin  is  dressed  obscurely  ami  without  visible  arms.     There  was 

BB  the  table,  with  drinking  cups  for  chance  comers; 
though  Spini  was  on  his  guard  against  excessive  drinking,  he  took  enc 
from  lime  to  time  (0  heighten   the.  excitement  produced  by  the  news  I 
was  being  brought  to  bun  continually. 

Among  the  obscurely  dressed  visitors  Si  oe  was  one  of  the : 

frequent,  and  ns  the  hours  advanced  towards  the  morning  twilight  he 
iii::  lined   as  Spini's   constant   companion,  together   with   Franc 
who  was  then  in  rather  careless  biding  in  Florence,  expecting  to  have 
banishment  revoked  when  the  Frate's  iiill  I..  DCOmpUnhed. 

The  tapera  had  burnt  themselves  into  low  shapeless  masses,  and  bole 

in  the  shutters  were  just  marked  by  a  sombre  outward  light,  when  Spini. 

wbn  had  started  from  his  mat  and  walked  np  and  down  with  an  angry 

on  his  face  at  some  talk  that  had  been  going  forward  with  those  two 

unmilitary  companions,  burst  out — 

"  The  devil  spit  him !  he  shall  pay  for  it,  though.     I  la,  ha  !  the  i 
Jibe  down  on  him  when  he  little  thinks  of  them.     8o  he  was  to  be 
great  man  after  all  !     lie's  been  pretending  to  chuck  everything  towards 
my  cap,   as  if  I  were  a  blind  beggnrman,  and  all  the  v  !  been 

tvinking  and  HI  ll  •' D  scarwdla. 

him  and  set  my  hounds  on  him 

was  lbol  enongfa  (0  give  bim  yesterday.    Malediction  1    Aud  he  was  laugh- 
ing at  me  in  bis  sleeve   two  years  ago,  and  spoiling  the  best  plan  tbs 
ever  was  laid.     I  was  a  fool  for  trusting  myself  with  a  rascal  who 


se  two 

claw, 
be  tho 
iwards 

■ggnrman,  and  all  the  while  he's  been 
la.  I  should  like  to  hang  skins  about 
And  he's  got  that  Gne  ruby  of  minr,  I 

ugh- 
tbat 
had 
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long-twisted   contrivances   that  nobody   could   see   to   the   end   of  but 
himself." 

"  A  Greek,  too,  who  dropped  into  Florence  .with  gems  packed  about 
him,"  said  Francesco  Cei,  who  had  a  slight  smile  of  amusement  on  his  face 
it  Spini's  fuming.  "  You  did  not  choose  jour  confidant  very  wisely,  my 
Dolfo." 

"  He's  a  cursed  deal  cleverer  than  you,  Francesco,  and  handsomer  too," 
said  Spini,  turning  on  his  associate  with  a  general  desire  to  worry  anything 
that  presented  itself. 

"  I  humbly  conceive,"  said  Ser  Ccccone,  "  that  Messer  Francesco's 
poetic  genius  will  outweigh " 

"  Yes,  yes,  rub  your  hands  1  I  hate  that  notary's  trick  of  yours," 
interrupted  Spini,  whose  patronage  consisted  largely  in  this  sort  of 
frankness.  "  But  there  comes  Taddeo,  or  somebody :  now's  the  time  1 
What  news,  eh  ?  "  he  went  on,  as  two  Compagnacci  entered  with  heated 
looks. 

u  Bad  I  "  said  one.  "  The  people  had  made  up  their  minds  they  were 
going  to  have  the  sacking  of  Soderini's  house,  and  now  they've  been 
bulked  we  shall  have  them  turning  on  us,  if  we  don't  take  care.  I 
nipect  there  are  some  Mediceans  buzzing  about  among  them,  and  we  may 
see  them  attacking  your  palace  over  the  bridge  before  long,  unless  we  can 
find  a  bait  for  them  another  way." 

"  I  have  it,"  said  Spini,  and  seizing  Taddeo  by  the  belt  he  drew  him 
aside  to  give  him  directions,  while  the  other  went  on  telling  Cei  how  the 
Signoiia  had  interfered  about  Soderini's  house. 

"Eccol"  exclaimed  Spini,  presently,  giving  Taddeo  a  alight  push 
towards  the  door.     "  Go  and  make  quick  work." 


chapter  lxvil 
Waitcxq  by  the  Riveb. 

About  the  time  when  the  two  Compagnacci  went  on  their  errand,  there 
was  another  man  who,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Arno,  was  also  going 
out  into  the  chill  grey  twilight.  His  errand,  apparently,  could  have  no- 
relation  to  theirs;  he  was  making  his  way  to  the  brink  of  the  river  at 
a  spot  which,  though  within  the  city  walls,  was  overlooked  by  no  dwell- 
ings, and  which  only  seemed  the  more  shrouded  and  lonely  for  the 
warehouses  and  granaries  which  at  some  littlo  distance  backward  turned 
their  shoulders  to  the  river.  There  was  a  sloping  width  of  long  grass  and 
rashes  made  all  the  more  dank  by  broad  gutters  which  here  and  there 
emptied  themselves  into  the  Arno. 

The  gutters  and  the  loneliness  were  the  attraction  that  drew  this  man 
to  come  and  sit  down  among  the  grass,  and  bend  over  the  waters 
that  ran  swiftly  iu  the  channelled  slope  at  his  side.      For  he  had  once 
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bad  a  large  piece  of  bread  brought  Bo  him  by  DM  of  those  friendly  runlctt, 
and  more  than  once  a  raw  carrot  and  apple  parings.     It  was  worth  while 
to  wait  for  such  chances  io  a  place  where  there  was  no  one  to  see,  and 
often  in  liia  rcatless  wakefulness  bo  came  to  watch  here  before  daybreak 
it  might  nvc  him  for  one  day  the  need  of  that  silent   begging  whi 
consisted    in  sitting  on  a  church  step  or  by  I  lie  wayside  out  beyond 
Porta  San  Fiodiano. 

For  Balilawarrc  hated  begging  so  much   that  he  would   bare 
dtoNQ  to  die  rather  tfian  make  even  thai  silent  appeal,  but  fur  one  reason 
(fan*  made  him  desire  to  live.     It  was  no  I  pe  ;  it  waa  only  that 

possibility  which  clings  to  every  idea  that  has  taken  complete  possession 
of  the  mi  ml:  the  sort  of  possibility  that  makea  a  woman  watch  en  n 
headland  for  she  ship  whi.:h  hiU  ■MBOtifain  h  -iil  her  neigh- 

bours are  certain  that  the  ship  was  a  wreck  long  year*  ago.  Afur  hr 
had  come  out  of  the  convent  hospital,  where  the  monks  of  Sun  .Miniate 
had  lakn  OUt  of  him  as.  long  as  he  was  helpless ;  after  he  bad  watched 
in  rain  tat  the  wife  who  was  to  help  him,  and  had  begun  to  think  that 
she  waa  dead  of  i  In-  pastilenoa  that  seemed  to  fill  all  the  space  since  lbs 
night  he  parted  from  her,  he  had  been  unable  to  conceive  any  way  in 
which  sacred  vengeance  could  satisfy  itself  through  his  arm.  His  knife 
MB  gone,  ami  In;  wm  too  feeble  in  body  to  win  nnothar  by  work 
feeble  in  mind,  even  if  he  had  had  the  knife,  to  contrive  that  it  she 
serve  its  one  purpose.  He  waa  a  shattered,  bewildered,  lonely  old  man; 
yet  he  desired  to  live  :  he  waited  for  something  of  which  ho  bad 

tot  vision — something  dim,  fownlow     thnf  startled  him,  and 
strong  pulsations  within    liim.    like   thai    unknown   thing   which  we 
for  when  wo  start  from  sleep,  though  no  voice  or  touch  baa  waked 
Baldassarre  di-sinnl  to  live  ;    nnd  therefore  lie  crept  out   in  the  grey  lighC 
and  seated  himself  in  the  long  grass  and  watched  the  waters  that  had 
faint  promise  in  tin  m. 

M'jimvliile  the  Compngnacci  wore  busy  at  their  work.    The  forraida 
armed  men,  left  to  do  their  will,  with  very  little  intcrfdvnc1 
from  an  embarrassed  if  not  conniving   Signorin,  had   parted    into 
masses,  but  both  were  soon  miking  their  way  by  different  roads  towards 
the  Arno.     The  smaller  mass  was  making  for  the  Ponte   Hubaeont**  ibs 
larger  for  the  Ponte  Vecchio  ;  but  in  both  the  same  words  had 
from  month  to  mouth  as  a  signnl,  and  tbooat  nTCcy  man  oi  the  nv 
knew  that  be  was  going  to  the  Via  dtf  Burdi  to  look  a  house  there. 
lie  know  no  other  reason,  could  hi;  demand  a  better? 

Tbe  armed  Compagnacci  knew  something  more,  for  a  brief  word  of 
command  flies  quickly,  and  the  leaders  of  the  two  streams  of  rabble  bad 

i  feet  understanding  that  they  would  meet  before  a  certain  house  a 
little  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  Yiadc'  Bardi,  where  the  master  would 
probably  be  in  bed,  and  bo  surprised  in  In |  m ■< ajgg 

But  the  master  of  that  bouse  WSJ  U  itboz  l*W]  ifig  nor  in  bed:  lie  bad 
not  been  in  bed  that  night,     i'er  Tito's  anxiety  to  quit  Florence  had  been 
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stimulated  by  the  events  of  the  previous  day  •  investigations  would  follow 
in  which  appeals  might  be  made  to  mm  delaying  bis  departure ;  and  in  all 
delay  he  bad  an  uneasy  sense  that  there  was  danger.  Falsehood  had 
prospered  and  waxed  strong;  but  it  had  nourished  the  twin  life,  Fear. 
He  no  longer  wore  his  armour,  he  was  no  longer  afraid  of  BaJdassarre; 
bat  from  the  corpse  of  that  dead  fear  a  spirit  had  risen — the  undying  habit 
of  fear.  He  felt  he  should  not  be  cafe  till  he  was  out  of  this  fierce,  turbid 
Florence ;  and  now  he  was  ready  to  go.  Maso  was  to  deliver  up  his  house 
to  the  new  tenant ;  his  horses  and  mules  were  awaiting  him  in  San  Gallo; 
Tessa  and  the  children  had  been  lodged  for  the  night  in  the  Borgo  outside 
the  gate,  and  would  be  dressed  in  readiness  to  mount  the  mules  and  join 
him.  He  descended  the  stone  steps  into  the  court-yard,  he  passed  through 
the  great  doorway,  not  the  same  Tito,  but  as  brilliant,  as  on  the  day  when 
be  had  first  entered  that  house  and  made  the  mistake  of  falling  in  love  with 
lomola.  The  mistake  was  remedied  now,  the  old  life  was  cast  aS,  and 
wit  soon  to  be  far  behind  him. 

He  turned  with  rapid  steps  towards  the  Piazza  dei  Mozzi,  intending  to 
pas  over  the  Ponte  Bubaconte;  but  as  he  went  along  certain  sounds  came 
upon  bis  ears  that  made  him  turn  round  and  walk  yet  more  quickly  in  the 
•pposite  direction.  Wss  the  mob  coming  into  Oltrarno?  It  was  a 
vexation,  for  he  would  have  preferred  the  more  private  road.  He  must 
now  go  by  the  Ponte  Vecchio ;  and  unpleasant  sensations  made  him  draw 
bit  mantlp  close  round  him,  and  walk  at  his  utmost  speed.  There  was  no 
one  to  see  him  in  that  grey  twilight.  But  before  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
Via  de'  Bardi  like  sounds  fell  on  his  ear  again,  and  this  time  they  were 
much  louder  and  nearer.  Could  he  have  been  deceived  before  ?  The  mob 
must  be  coming  over  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  Again  he  turned,  from  an 
impulse  of  fear  that  was  stronger  than  reflection  ;  but  it  was  only  to  be 
assured  that  the  mob  was  actually  entering  the  street  from  the  opposite 
end.  He  chose  not  to  go  back  to  his  house:  after  all,  they  would  not 
attack  him.  Still,  he  had  some  valuables  about  him  ;  and  all  things  except 
reason  and  order  are  possible  with  a  mob.  But  necessity  does  the  work  of 
courage.  He  went  on  towards  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  the  rush  and  the 
trampling  and  the  confused  voices  getting  so  loud  before  him  that  he  had 
ceased  to  hear  them  behind. 

For  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  street,  and  the  crowd  pouring  from 
the  bridge  met  him  at  the  turning  and  hemmed  in  his  way.  He  had  not 
time  to  wonder  at  a  sudden  shout  before  he  felt  himself  surrounded,  not, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  an  unarmed  rabble,  but  by  armed  Compagnacci ; 
the  next  sensation  was  that  his  cap  fell  off,  and  that  he  was  thrust 
violently  forward  amongst  the  rabble,  along  the  narrow  passage  of  the 
bridge.  Then  he  distinguished  the  shouts,  "  Piagnone !  Medicean ! 
Piagnone  !     Throw  him  over  the  bridge !  " 

His  mantle  was  being  torn  off  him  with  strong  pulls  that  would  have 
throttled  him  if  the  fibula  had  not  given  way.  Then  his  scan*]  la  was 
snatched  at ;  but  all  the  while  he  was  being  hustled  and  dragged ;  and  the 
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snatch  failed — his  scarsella  still  hung  at  his  sick.     Shouting,  yelling,  bat 
motiveless  execration  rang  stunnitiply  in  his  ears,  spreading  oven  amc 
those  who  had  not  yet  MOD  him,  and  only  knew  there  was  a  man  lo 
reviled.      Tito's  horrible  dread  was  that  he  should  be  struck  cV, 
it.mipli'.I  mi  licluri!  In.-  reached   the  open  arches  that  surmount  the  cent 
of  the  bridge,     Tin-rr  was  one  hops  be  lain — that  they  might  throw  . 
over  before  they  had  wounded  him  or  beaten  the  strength  out  of  him;  and 
his  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  that  one  hope  and  its  r>b  COT. 

Yes — they  were  at  the  arches.  In  tlmt  moment  Tito,  with  Me 
face  and  eyes  dilated,  had  one  of  the  lelf  preserving  inspirations  last 
come  in  extremity.  With  a  sudden  desperate  effort  he  mastered  the 
clasp  of  his  belt,  and  flung  belt  and  *  rd  towar J&  a  yard  ef 

clear  space  against  The  parapet,  crying  in  a  ringing  voice, — 

M  There  arc  iliamonds  I  there  is  gold  1  " 

la  the  instant  the  hold  on  him  was  relaxed,  and  there  was  aruA 
towards  the  scarce!!  a       B      inew  himself  on  the  pan]  a  desjentlt 

leap,  and  the  next  moment  plunged — plunged  with  u  great  plush  into  Uk 
dark  river  fax  bttiiOW, 

li  WM  his  chance  of  aalvation;  and  it  was  a  good  chance,     i 
had  been  saved  onco  befnre  by   his  fine  swimming,   and  as  he  rose  i 
surface  again  after  hiB  long  dive  ho  had  a  sense  of  deliverance.    He 
struck  out  with  all  the  energy  of  his  strong  prune,  and  the  current  ]<■ 
him.      II"  bfl   could  only  swim  beyond   the  Ponte   all*  Carrara  he  i 
land  in  a  remote  part  of  tlie  city,  and  even  yet  reach  San  Gallo.    Lit* 
was  still  b  '•     And  the  idiot  mob,  shouting  and  bellowing  cm  the 

bridge  there,  would  think  he  was  drown- 1 1. 

They  did  think  so.  over   the  parapet  along'  the  dark  sMMsj 

they  could  not  see  afar  off  the  moving  blackness  of  the  Moating  hair,  aai 
the  volvi-t  tiiiiic-slecves. 

It  was  only  from  the  other  way  that  a  pale  olive  face  could  be  i 
looking  white  above  the  dark  water  :  a  tace  not  eaay  even  for  the 
indifli'U-nt  to  forget,  with  its  square  forehead,  the  long  low  arch  of  tb« 
eyebrows,  and  the  Long  lustrous  ns-ate  like  .vis.  Onward  the  face  *  e  ot 
©u  the  dark  current,  with  inflated  quivering  nostrils,  with  i  In  I 
■:li-:i'iided  mi  the  temples.  One  bridge  was  passed — the  bridge  of  Santa 
Trio  it  a.  Should  he  risk  landing  now  rather  than  trust  to  his  strength! 
No.      Ho   heard,    ox   fannied   he  heard,  yells  and  cries   pursuing  him. 

r  pressed  him  most  fiom  the  side  of  his  fellow-men!  he  was  I 
afraid  of  btdafiaJta  >  i  i&d  he  swam  on,  panting  and  . 

was  not  bo  fresh  a*   he  would  have   been   if  he  had  poasi  i.'bt  is 

Yet   the  next  bridge — tho  last  bridge  -was  passed.     He  was  con- 
scious of  it;  but  in  that  tumult  of  his  blood,  he  eon  Id   • .■■..'. 
that  In  was  safe  and  might  land.     But  where?     The  current  was  havimi 
its  way  with  blnii    he   hardly   knew    where   he   was:    exhaustion  wa 
bringing  on  the  dreamy  state  that  pnesdsa  unconsciousness. 
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fiat  now  there  were  eyes  that  discerned  him — aged  eyes,  strong  Tor 
the  distance.  Baldaasarre,  looking  np  blankly  from  the  search  in  the 
runlet  that  brought  him  nothing,  had  seen  a  white  object  coming  along 
tbe  broader  stream.  Could  that  be  any  fortunate  chance  for  him  t  He 
looked  and  looked  till  the  object  gathered  form  :  then  he  leaned  forward 
with  a  start  as  be  sat  among  the  rank  green  stems,  and  his  eyea  seemed  to  _ 
be  filled  with  a  new  light.  Yet  he  only  watched — motionless.  Some- 
thing was  being  brought  to  him. 

The  next  instant  a  man's  body  was  cast  violently  on  the  grass  two 
jirds  from  him,  and  he  started  forward  like  a  panther,  clutching  the 
rel  vet  tunic  as  he  fell  forward  on  the  body  and  flashed  a  look  in  the 
man's  lace. 

Dead — was  he  dead  ?  The  eyes  were  rigid.  But  no,  it  could  not  be 
—justice  had  brought  him.  Men  looked  dead  sometimes,  and  yet  the 
life  came  back  into  them.  Baldsssarre  did  not  feel  feeble  in  that  moment. 
He  knew  just  what  he  could  do.  He  got  his  large  fingers  within  the 
neck  of  the  tunic  and  held  them  there,  kneeling  on  one  knee  beside  the 
body  and  watching  the  lace.  There  was  a  fierce  hope  in  his  heart,  bnt 
it  was  mixed  with  trembling.  In  his  eyes  there  was  only  fierceness :  all 
the  slow-burning  remnant  of  life  within  him  seemed  to  hare  leaped  into 
flame. 

Bigid — rigid  still.  Those  eyes  with  the  half-fallen  lids  were  locked 
against  vengeance.  Could  it  be  that  he  was  dead  ?  There  was  nothing 
to  measure  the  time  :  it  seemed  long  enough  for  hope  to  freeze  into 
despair. 

Surely  at  last  the  eyelids  were  quivering :  the  ejes  were  no  longer 
rigid.     There  was  a  vibrating  light  in  them — they  opened  wide. 
"  Ah,  yes !     You  see  me — you  know  me  ! " 

Tito  knew  him ;  but  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  life  or  death  that 
had  brought  him  into  the  presence  of  his  injured  father.  It  might  be 
death — and  death  might  mean  this  chill  gloom  with  the  face  of  the 
hideous  past  hanging  over  him  for  ever. 

But  now  Baldassarre's  only  dread  was,  lest  the  young  limbs  should 
escape  him.  He  pressed  his  knuckles  against  the  round  throat  and 
knelt  upon  the  chest  with  all  the  force  of  his  aged  frame.  Let  death 
come  now ! 

Again  he  kept  his  watch  on  tbe  face.  And  when  the  eyes  were 
rigid  again,  he  dared  not  trust  them.  He  would  never  loose  his  hold  till 
some  one  came  and  found  them.  Justice  would  send  some  witness,  and 
then,  he,  Baldassarre,  would  declare  that  he  had  killed  this  traitor,  to 
whom  he  had  once  been  a  father.  They  would  perhaps  believe  him  now, 
and  then  he  would  be  content  with  the  struggle  of  justice  on  earth — then 
he  would  desire  to  die  with  his  hold  on  this  body,  and  follow  the  traitor 
to  hell  that  he  might  clutch  him  there. 

And  so  he  knelt,  and  so  he  pressed  his  knuckles  against  the  round 
throat,  without  trusting  to  the  seeming  death,  till  the  light  got  strong,  and 
vol.  vijl — mo.  43.  '  3 
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he  could  kneel  no  longer.  Thru  lie  sat  on  Ota  body,  set  111  clutching 
neck  of  the  tunic,  15m  the  hours  m  ent  on,  and  no  witness  come.  No 
eyes  descried  afar  off  the  two  human  bodies  among  the  tall  gnn  by  the 
river-side.  Florence  -was  busy  with  greater  affairs,  and  the  preparatioa 
of  a  deeper  tragedy. 

Nut  leui:  i  two  bodies  w  j;  rose,  Savonarola  wai 

I  tortured  and  crying  out  in  his  agony,  "I  will  confess  I  " 

It  was  not  until  the  sun  was  westward  that  a  waggon  drawn  by  a  miU 
grey  ox  came  to  the  edge  of  the  grassy  margin,  and  as  the  man  who  led 
it  was  leaning  to  gather  up  the  round  stones  that  lay  heaped  in  readiness 
to  bo  carried  nway,  he  detected  some  startling  object  in  the  gross.  Th 
aged  man  had  fallen  forward,  and  his  dead  clutch  was  on  the  garment  i 
the  other.  It  was  not  possible  to  separate  them ;  nay,  it  was  tatter  tu 
pat  them  into  the  waggon  and  carry  them  as  they  were  into  the  great 
Piazza,  that  notice  might  bo  given  to  the  Eijiht. 

Aa  the  waggon  entered  the  freqae&ted  ktn        I    ><:wae  a  gi 
crowd  escorting  it  with  its  strange  burden.    No  one  knew  the  bodies 
for  a  long;  whj  lie  aged  b  gibe 

younger.     But  before  they  had  been  moved  out  of  sight,  they  had  bees 
recognized. 

"  I  know  that  old  man,"  Picro  di  Cosimo  had  testified.  "  I  paintod  hi* 
likeness  h  Be)  it  |  i  who  clut  lema  on  theeioptoi 

tho  Duomo." 

"  Qa  is  perhaps  the  same  old  man  who  appeared  at  supper  in  mj 
gardens,"  said  Bernardo  Kucelini,  ono  of  the  Eight.  "  I  had  forgotten 
him— I  thought  he  had  died  in  prison.  But  there  ia  no  knowing  tie 
truth  now." 

"Who  shall  put  hU  linger  on  the  work  of  justice,  and  BO/,  "It  h 
there?  "  Justice  is  like  the  kingdom  of  Qod — it  is  uot  without  us  as  a 
fact,  it  »  within  us  as  a  great  yearning. 
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Most  persona  are  accustomed  to  think  of  starvation  meroly  in  its 
acute  form,  with  the  accompaniments  of  a  death  preceded  by  horrible 
suffering ;  and  they  can  scarcely  realize  to  themselves  the  less  conspicuous 
but  not  lets  fatal  influence  which  in  its  partial  form  it  exerts  as  an  abettor 
of  disease.  Let  as  try  and  realize  what  this  influence  is,  under  two  or 
three  different  sets  of  circumstances.  And  first  with  regard  to  its  mis- 
chievous action  upon  the  infant  population.  We  are  well  accustomed  to 
apeak  of  the  period  of  infancy  as  a  perilous  one;  and  the  public  is 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  fact  that  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  whole 
mortality  occurs  in  subjects  nnder  the  age  of  five  years ;  but  people  seldom 
reason  out  to  themselves  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  and  disproportionate 
fatality  of  disease  in  the  very  young :  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them 
that  the  very  diseases  which  decimate  the  infant  population  are  just  those 
which  always  fall  with  most  crushing  force  on  the  ill  fed.  But  ask  the 
physician  of  any  children's  hospital  what  are  the  maladies  which  make 
most  havoc  with  their  little  patients,  and  they  will  tell  you,  first  of  all,  the 
epidemic  fevers,  the  inflammatory  diseases  which  are  common  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  intestinal  complaints,  and  next  to  theBe,  consumption, 
rickets,  scrofula,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  of  a  low  type.  If  you 
have  any  doubt  that  starvation  ploys  a  large  part  in  the  production  of 
such  diseases  as  these,  go  to  the  homes  of  these  children,  and  look  at  the 
multiplied  appliances  of  it  which  meet  the  eye  on  every  side.  The  poor, 
pallid,  ill-fed  mothers  can  hardly  give  a  very  rich  supply  of  food  to  their 
infants  during  the  time  of  their  dependence  on  them,  and  then,  when 
the  time  comes  for  artificial  feeding,  all  the  powerB  of  ignorance  come 
into  play  as  auxiliaries  and  fosterers  of  disease.  The  proper  feeding  of  a 
new-weaned  infant  is  a  most  difficult  problem,  and  it  is  usually  solved  by 
those  poor  mothers  by  an  abrupt  transition  to  the  administration  of  food 
only  suited  to  the  nourishment  of  adults,  and  a  Bmall  part  only  of  which, 
with  infinite  distress  to  the  infant,  can  get  assimilated.  And  did  the 
mothers  ever  so  well  understand  the  principles  of  infant  dietetics,  there  arc 
terrible  hindrances  in  the  way  of  their  carrying  them  out,  in  many  cases 
arising  from  the  nature  of  their  avocations.  The  young  growing  animal 
requires  above  all  things  that  its  food  should  be  administered  at  short 
intervals,  but  the  occupations  of  many  poor  women  detain  them  from 
their  homes  for  hours  together;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  infants  are 
often  intrusted  to  some  ignorant  nurse,  or  elder  child. 

A  little  examination  of  the  Registrar-General's  tables  will  show  us  the 
unmistakable  traces  of  these  evil  influences.     One  of  the  first  things  wc 
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DOtioc  is  that,  if  vc  take  any  year  at  rnndom,  and  calculate  U»e  proportion 
between  the  mortality  mall  ages,  and  that  during  tin'  first  year  of  life,  we 
soon  perceive  that,  than  is  a  great  and  constant  difference  between  di I! ; 
districts  of  the  eoualjy  in  this  NfptCfc  If  we  talc-  tin-  thl*M  district* — 
udriro,  London,  and  the  Bl  ttem  n  gistral  division — we  get  the  follow- 
ing results : — In  the  year  1868  IW  Hod  tlj;it  in  London  the  mortality  at 
ages  under  one  year  was  22-2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  deaths;  in 
the  Eastern  district,  22G;  whilst  in  L.m<.  i-Inn-  it  was  as  high  as  25  per 
cent.  In  the  year  1H55  the  mortality  of  infants  under  one  year  eld  was — ■ 
in  London,  21  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  at  all  ages;  in  the  Eastern  district, 
224  per  cent. ;  in  frtinffthlrf.  25  per  cent:  while  the  mortality  under 
the-  age  of  one  year  iu  (Lu  whole  of  England  was,  in  the  year  1*58,  only 
235  per  cent.,  and  in  1855  only  22-9  per  cent,  of  dM  deaths  at  all  ages. 
If  we  examine  the  ratio  which  the  deaths  occurring  between  the  nges  of 
<nd  two  years  bear  to  the  whole  mortality  during  the*c  two  yean,  v»c 
Khali  find  equally  constant  differences  in  the  different  district*,  'J'ln;<, 
in  L8M|  the  deal  bl  at  ilii-.  igtm — ia  London,  9-09  per  cent,  of  tin- 
whole  mortality;  in  Lancashire,  10-22  per  cent.;  in  the  Eastern  divi- 
tsion,  only  5-49  per  cent;  while  tic  avarage  for  all  England  was  7l*.r> 
per  cent,  of  the  general  mortality.  In  1858,  the  deaths  between  the  ages 
I  two  yean  were — in  London,  10*48  per  cent.;  En  I-Jiucashire, 
10-90  per  tint.;  and  in  the  Eastern  tlivbumi,  only  S'fifl  per  000 
the  general  mortality  ;  the  average  proportion  for  all  England  being  8-33 
per  ci-nt. 

The  above  figures,  which  arc  fully  supported  by  more  extended 
obscv.  iiii.li  we  have  not  space  to  detail  here,  biing  strongly  into 

relief  the  following  facts: — 1.  The  mortality  during  the  first  year  of  life 
is  very  considerably  higher,  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  deaths, 
iu  Lancashire  than  cither  in  London  or  the  more  sparsely  populated  Eastern 
district;  between  the  two  latter  there  is  a  small  difference  in  fa vour  »/ 
London  ;  both  of  them  arc  decidedly  below  the  average  for  all  England 
in  this  respect,  and  Lancashire  is  much  above  it.  2.  The  mortality 
during  the  second  year  of  life  is  also  higher  in  proportion  r«>  the  deaths 
at  all  agM  IB  Lancashire  than  either  in  London  or  the  Eastern  duta 
bttl  ia  this  case  London  nearly  comes  up  to  Lancashire,  both  beiaj.' 
greatly  above  the  average  for  ull  England,  while  the  Eastern  district  is 
almost  as  much  below. 

Now,  seeing  that  there  is  such  an  immunity  from  danger  to  life  during 
the  first  year  in  London,  as  compared  with  Lancashire,  while  in  the 
second  year  this  difference  is  almost  done  away  with,  and  London  become* 
nlso  extraordinarily  fatal,  we  arc  driven  to  look  for  a  special 

ties.    This  cause  ia  evidently  constant,  and  not  epid. o 

/  eou«t:int  causes  there  ere  none  which  are  reconcileable  with 

tin-    l.u  !■■   .ihiady  mentioned,  OOtOept  peculiarity  iff  nutrition.      Upon  this 

hypothesis  much  that  is  difficult  to  understand  might  be  readily  explained. 

Both  Lancashire  and  London  are  crowded  districts,  with  a  large  poor  popu- 
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klioo;  on  .  of  mortality  existing  generally  among  the  poor 

will  iinkr  it«lf  quickly  f  I  for  these  districts.     In 

nake 

of  their  infanta,  ev  t,  and  at  erery 

la  London,  on  Uic  contrary,  durin  t  year,  the 

most  part,  m  -o-l  which  Nature  baa  provided  far 

thrm  with  tolerable  regu  the  wcond  year  all  sorts  of 

mischief  arise  <-ausea — (a)  the  improper  con- 

timunoe,  liy  many  poo;  nf  nursing,  and  (o)  the  ..  ut  of 

■mmitable  artificial  food,  through  sheer  ignorance  or  : 

Of  course,  i:  nutrition  be  the  cause  of  »>  mtu  btnl 

sickness  that  occurs  among  y<  ifao  poor  clam  will  afTord  the 

oust  numerous  cases  ;   but  it  an  supposed  that  there  are  none 

lice  are  not  eal 

confined  to  the  indigent;  nnd   n  lnrge  number  -!:i»<  children 

yearly  ill  -victims  to  the  extraordinary  perversity  and  stupidity  of  nurses 

mothers  in  their  ideas  of  what  form*  a  proper  1   for 

a  voting  infant.      The  commonest  of  common  Kctiso  would  seem  to  di 

that  no  very  violent  change  should  bo  insure  from  the  elements  of  food 

>i  in  the  first  place  by  nature;    but  this  Ids*  receives 

mall  attention ;    nnd   then,  -when   the  little  unfortunates  have  fita 

town  to  *  •  ;"  or  if  their  limbs  become  crooked,  it  is 

i  walk  too  soon. 
That  last  srolrii'.'e  limit  crooked  limbs  reminds  us  that  the  disease  of 
which  it  is  a   symptom — "  rickets  " — is   a  valuable   illustration  o4 
inexorable  rummer  in  which  nature  revenges  outrages  on  her  own  plain 

it  authority  upon  this  subject,  made  cxperi- 

•i  animals.  ved   the  po-wi'  i  ning 

rickets  "  at  will  by  merely  separating  the  young  too  early  from 

mothers,  and  feeding  them  with  artificial  food  suited  to  the  adult 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  these  case*  of  improper 

infant  _  arlinl  st.i  •  I.  both  by  the  imperfect  avsimi- 

lood,  and  by  the  diminution  of  digestive  power  whs 

ut. 

i  diseases  of  children  caused  by  imperfect  nutrition  have  received  a 

«ting  and  unexpected  illuBtrati-n  in  the  course  of  the  present 

Iton  famine.     The  ill  reputation  of  Lancashire  for  rtality  has 

already  referred  to.       It  now  remains  (o  1>«  noted  that,  during  t  Uu 

ms  becomomort  marktdijf  less,  notwithsund- 

i   resources  of  the  parents.     The  ezphu  tt  the 

ini«  already  ki  i] lies  the  mollers  are  now  unemployed, 

to  the  feeding  ol  Lay  arc  far 

more  skilful  at  this  task  than  the  incomp  tBOM  to  whom  it  ia 

by  whom   the    litll*  orcalarcs   are,  in  plain  truth, 

alowl',  -  so  weakened  as  to  be  unable 

10  resist  alight  shocks  of  disease,  p  Otic  diseases. 
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It  is  daring  infancy  that  t*  of  partial  starvation  are  most 

fetal,  ns  might  be  expected.  But  its  influence  is  obvious  enough  at  later 
stages  of  111  le  growing  boy  or  girl  not  onl  tea  stunted 

Uformod,  but  special  tendencies  to  disease  develop  themselves  with 
the  development  of  the  body,  the  nervous  system  being  particularly  Apt  to 
nuffcr.  In  one  instance,  the  brain  is  ill-developed  and  intelligence  is  low, 
in  other  cotes  an  unnatural  tendency  to  convulsive  diseases  is  sot  up,  in 
cons'  |  ;  the  general  feebleness  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  the 

becomes  epileptio  or  hysterical,  or  gets  St.  Vitus'  dance — diseases  which 
may  bo  produced  by  many  other  causes,  but  which,  among  the  poor,  cer- 
tainly d  j  i  "  !  jiriiu-ip.ilty  on  deficient  OS  ituiuii  il  iou.i  food.  ^",H  in  yuuth 
and  in  adult  life  the  consequences  of  such  deficiency  are  Protean  in  the 
shapes  which  they  assume,  ranging  from  the  dreaded  typhus-epidemics, 
which  announce  the  existence  of  extreme  and  wide-spread  destitution, 
through  all  the  shades  of  bodily  disorder  consequent  on  lowered  nutrition, 
till  we  come  to  a  point  nt  which  it  has  no  more  distinct  and  tangible 
result  thau  the  production  of  rbeUnatsfB,  acoordicg  aa  the  deprivation  of 
food  is  greater  or  less,  and  according  as  it  is  general  or  merely  restricts 
the  choice  of  food-materials. 

It  may  be  well  at  the  present  time,  when  wo  are  all  so  much  inte- 
rested by  the  fximiin-  in  the  cotton  dhtttoiBj  to  refer  to  the  circumstances, 
sm  far  as  tliey  can  now  he  recalled,  of  another  period  of  scarcity — the 
--famine,  which  was  felt  most  severely  in  1847-48.  In  Lancashire, 
the  evil  effects  of  high  prices  of  food  were  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  look  of  employment  during  many  months ;  and  the  consc- 

■M  were  terrible  :  typhus  fuvor  was  developed  with  great  seventy, 
and  scurry  also  appeared.  But  witli  the  resumption  of  full  work  nt  the 
mills  the  public  health  toon  improved.  The  course  of  events  was  other- 
wise in  the  agricultural  counties.  The  case  of  Wiltshire  *  is  suiliciently 
sting  to  be  worth  iaqoiriag  into.  In  the  whole  of  this  county 
wages  have  been,  and  still  ore,  low,  especially  in  the  northern  divi 
so  much  lower  than  those  of  the  Lancashire  districts  that  the  manner  ©4 
feeding  of  the  people  is  radically  different  in  tin.-  hro  eotMtUs.  Aa  to 
tho  absolute  quantity  of  food  used  in  Wiltshire  by  the  poorer  class  of 
labourers,  I  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter;  ut  present  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  it  can  hardly  have  been  much  higher,  in  1847-48,  inalarge  part  of 
the  county,  than  that  now  obtainable  by  the  unemployed  of  Lancashire  by 
means  of  various  sources  of  relief.  Tho  result  wus  a  largo  increase  of 
mortality.  The  ordinary  nvorngc  for  the  county  being  2-075  per  coot  of 
the  whole  population,  it  rose  in  1847  to  221 9;  b  1848,  to  2-230;  and 
ia  1840  (year  of  tho  cholera),  to  2285;  there  three  years  stand  out  in 
bnd  p»..  -eminence,  over  all  others.  Yet  the  true  type  of  famine  tVphm. 
was  never  developed,  so  far  as  can  1»  red.     And  In  connection 

with  this  fact,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  iu  tho  Of  icla  at  tlw 
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present  time  we  are  told  that  no  considerable  outbreak  of  this  dreadful 
pestilence  has  occurred,  except  in  Preston :  a  circumstance  which  must 
be  traced,  we  think,  to  the  methodical  way  in  which  the  unemployed  have 
been  fed,  as  compared  with  the  experience  of  1847  in  the  same  county. 
It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  procure  sufficient  data  to  construct  an 
accurate  table  of  the  diseases  produced  by  the  scarcity  of  1847-48  in 
Wiltshire  and  other  districts  similarly  situated ;  but  we  know  that  among 
the  principal  results  of  a  continuously  meagre  diet,  such  as  a  large  part  of 
the  poor  population  were  subjected  to,  bowel  complaint,  scurvy,  scrofula, 
consumption,  ulcers,  rheumatism,  and  gout  must  be  reckoned,  besides  a 
decidedly  increased  susceptibility  to  contagious  fevers  and  acute  inflamma- 
tions. Nor  must  we  forget  the  significant  fact  that  among  the  poor  of  the 
poorer  agricultural  districts  the  proportion  of  lunacy  is  always  uncom- 
monly high. 

So  far,  we  may  imagine  the  mind  of  an  alderman  to  have  dwelt  with 
considerable  complacency  on  our  remarks.  Under-feeding  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  most  mischievous  practice,  to  be  avoided  by  all  sensible 
people.  In  truth,  however,  this  homily  of  ours  on  the  evils  of  starvation 
has  been  introduced  as  a  mere  prologue  to  some  serious  remarks  on  the 
very  opposite  error  into  which  as  many  of  us  as  have  the  means  are  very 
apt  to  run,  and  for  which  we  have  not  the  excuse  that  "  we  couldn't  help 
it"  One  hears  very  much  in  these  days  of  the  baneful  practice  of  ex- 
cess in  drink ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  inform  our  readers  that  Dr.  Fother- 
gil!,  a  physician  of  large  experience,  who  had  seen  the  worst  of  the  old 
drinking  times  of  the  eighteenth  century,  expressed  his  deliberate  opinion 
that  even  in  the  days  when  alcoholic  debauches  were  fashionable,  more 
harm  was  done  by  over-eating  than  by  over-driuking.  In  the  present  day, 
at  any  rate,  these  words  are,  we  believe,  undoubtedly  true ;  although  we 
should  hardly  now-a-days  agree  with  the  notions  that  formerly  prevailed 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  repletion  works  its  evil  effects. 

First,  as  to  repletion  from  mere  quantity  of  food,  this  being  decidedly 
in  excess  of  what  the  healthy  body  requires,  we  may  remark  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  truth,  which  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  as  to  its  producing  a 
continuous  and  increasing  state  of  plethora,  of  over-nourishment,  with  an 
accompanying  tendency  to  congestion  and  a  disposition  to  inflammatory 
disease,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  its  most  important  evil  results 
is  the  "  fatigue,"  to  use  an  expression  of  Dr.  Brinton's,  which  it  inflicts 
upon  the  organism.  The  researches  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  have  proved 
that  the  various  secretions  which  effect  the  elaboration  of  food  are  poured 
out  in  enormous  quantities,  and  that  so  far  from  being  altogether  elimi- 
nated from  the  body,  the  greater  part  of  them  is  again  taken  up  into  the 
blood.  Now  the  secretion  of  complex  fluids  like  these  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
process  which  demands  a  large  expenditure  of  vital  force,  and,  in  all 
probability,  any  unnecessary  increase  of  such  a  process  is  highly  exhaust- 
ing to  the  system.  Moreover,  the  systematic  continuance  of  a  diet  which 
calls  for  such  increased  exertions  rapidly  weakens  the  digestive  powers, 
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nnd  the  ultimate  result  will  inevitably  be  tbnt  less  rather  than  more  than 
i!i'  in.cev.ir/  amount  of  fond  will  be  concocted  and  made  fit  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  body,  while  tin  •  NN  ting  organs  will  be  taxed  to  tho  utter- 
most, and  their  powers  seriously  weakened  for  the  important  purpose  of 
."  DK  ring  l  li'  tfl  M  ]"  uutis  ni n Mors  from  the  body.  It  is  thus  possible 
that  the  over-fod  man  may  be,  in  truth,  at  once  starred  and  poisoned; 
and  it  may  thus  happen  that  the  very  diseases  (e.  p.  gout)  which  are 
often  produced  by  insufficient  diet,  muy  be  caused  by  a  wasteful  supply 
of  food. 

In  this  country,  at  least,  excess  in  eating  means,  for  the  most  part, 
excess  in  consumption  of  fh-.-h  (bod;  and  unfortunately,  tho  very  persona 
who  indulge  most  freely  in  this  way  arc  the  least  fitted  for  Buch  habits, 
li  i-  they  are  generally  individual*   whose  muscular  system,  from  com- 

ive  disuse,  is  feebly  developed,  The  alderman  who  indulges  himself 
in  half  I  dOMB  dishea,  consisting  of  various  kinds  of  flesh,  and  following 
a  basin  of  rich  turtle-soup,  is  not  usually  a  Bereulea  as  to  muscle, 
or  ho  might  suffer  leta  from  his  imprudence;  for  it  has  1 
blished  by  physiologists  that  the  animal  whose  muscular  system  is  well- 
developed  can  dispose  of  more  flesh  food  than  a  weaker  aaimaL  One 
of  the  most  mischievous  consequences  of  such  a  manner  of  feeding  is  the 
propensity  engendered  to  take  large  doses  of  alcohol  with  tho  meals;  and 
although  some  of  the  more  immediate  ill  consequences  of  gourraaodking 
are  thus  obviated,  the  MKllta  an  most  unfortunate,  for  such  doses  of 
aliroli' '  e  an   undoubtedly  poi.wimn  ;  influence,   not  «  nly 

upon  the  nervous  system  at  large,  but  alno,  locally,  upon  the  stomach, 
the  nervous  force  of  which  they  materially  weaken.  And  when  such 
liquors  as  port-wino  arc  used  in  large  quantity,  the  tendency  to  such 

Sail  as  gout,  already  sufficiently  Mreng,  is  materially  increased. 

On  the  whole  it  may  he  said  that  absolute  repletion,  or  excessive  ft»od« 

supply,  baj  most  certainly  a  deteriorating  Influence  upon  the  tissues,  and 

in  this  way  it  i-.  possible  to  account  for  meat  of  the  morbid  a  flection*  to 

which  tho  over-fed  system  is  liable.     The  tendency  to  iatty  and  earthy 

■  nit  ion  of  muscles  and  of  blood-vessels,  and  to  wearing  out,  so  to 

speak,  of  secreting  glands,  which  is  produced,  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 

es  of  the  heart,  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  brain  to  which 

systematic  over-eaters  arc  liable. 

But  besides  the  '  absolute '  repletion  which  is  caused  by  a  food -supply 
altogether  excessive  in  quantity,  scarcely  lees  harm  is  done  to  the  a) 
bj  the  exhausting  effort*  which  nre  entailed  upon  it  by  irregular  eating. 
'1  he  practice,  which  is  so  common,  of  crowding  aoveml  hearty  meals  into 
the  space  of  a  few  hours,  nnd  then  leaving  the  stomach  empty  during  a 
long  period,  is  very  hurtful,  and  among  the  wealthy  classes  may  almost 
be  called  the  source  of  dyspepsia.  And  where  the  same  practice  is 
followed    ly    persons   whow   men  In   nro   composed    of  coarser    nnd  less 

tible  food,  as  by  young  sorvant-eirla,  serious  disease  of  the   stomach 
is  often   ptodnopdj  the  evil  tffceta  being  greatly  increased  by  the  haste 
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•iid  carelessness  with  which  the  food  is  chewed,  or,  rather,  not  chewed. 
But  with  all  persons  the  question,  how  much  should  be  eaten  at  any  one 
particular  meal,  must  be  determined  not  so  much  by  absolute  roles  as  by 
relative  considerations.  Much  depends  on  the  amount  of  bodily  fatigue 
which  may  exist  at  the  moment  of  eating ;  for  under  circumstances  of 
great  exhaustion  a  meal  which  at  other  times  would  be  moderate,  may 
prove  altogether  excessive  ;  and  a  basin  of  soup,  under  such  circum- 
stances, may  be  more  nutritious  than  a  dinner  of  five  courses.  Yet  such 
is  the  force  of  habit,  that  men  who  come  home  exhausted  by  a  day's 
laborious  work  at  chambers  or  counting-house  constantly  Bit  down  to 
meals  which  would  tax  the  energy  of  the  most  vigorous  stomach. 

Even  supposing,  however,  that  the  digestive  organs  are  of  such  potent 
vigour  that  they  can  dispose  of  burdens  which  are  far  beyond  the  just 
limit,  and  that  in  one  way  or  another  the  enormous  mass  of  food  docs  for 
the  most  part  get  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  blood,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  as  the  over-feeder  is  apt  to  do,  that  all  difficulties  are  at  an  end. 
Nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  than  the  proof  obtained  by  Bischoff  and 
Voit,  that  the  taking  of  an  unnecessarily  large  quantity  of  flesh  food  (tho 
ordinary  form  of  gourmandizing  in  England)  produces  a  marked  increase 
in  the  rate  of  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  even  while  it  preserves  or  increases 
the  total  bulk  of  the  body  ;  and  this  process,  carried  beyond  very 
restricted  limits,  is  undoubtedly  most  unwholesome,  and  must  come  in 
time  to  interfere  with  the  proper  balance  of  physiological  processes,  and, 
in  fact,  result  in  what  really  amounts  to  starvation.  It  is  thus  that 
persons  who  may  never  in  their  lives  have  felt  the  necessity  of  checking 
a  large  appetite  and  an  overweening  love  of  rich  savoury  meats,  may  be 
laying  for  themselves  the  foundation  of  a  real  atrophy  of  organs,  the 
integrity  of  which  is  essential  to  any  long  continuance  of  life. 

If  the  reader  now,  in  some  alarm  at  these  remarks,  proceeds  to  inquire, 
"How  much,  then?"  and  endeavours  to  fix  us  to  some  exact  quantitative 
rules,  we  must  fairly  tell  him  that  he  will  be  disappointed.  So  many  con- 
siderations affect  the  question  of  the  total  bulk  of  daily  food  necessary, 
that  absolute  rules  are  impossible  :  nevertheless,  it  is  extremely  useful  to 
examine  those  rough  approximative  calculations  which  have  been  made 
by  various  observers,  both  scientific  and  practical.  Foremost  in  interest 
are  some  well-known  experiments  of  Chossat,  which  show  under  what 
circumstances  of  feeding  life  can  not  be  supported :  any  diet,  he  found, 
which  permitted  any  one  of  the  higher  vertebrate  animals  to  lose  so 
much  as  two-fifths  of  its  weight  invariably  proved  fatal  to  its  life  when 
that  point  of  wasting  was  reached.  The  experiments  were  repeated  by 
Schuchardt  with  substantially  the  same  results ;  and  both  these  observers 
established  the  fact  that  improper  feeding  produced  precisely  the  same 
results  (though  in  a  longer  time)  as  absolute  starvation.  If  we  pass  from 
the  consideration  of  what  will  cause  fatal  starvation  to  the  results  of  a 
diet  only  slightly,  by  comparison,  deficient,  we  find  an  apt  illustration  of 
the  results  of  such  a  stylo  of  feeding  in  the  circumstances  of  Wiltshire 
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|g  tho  potato  famine,  and  of  Lancashire  at  iI.th  present  time.  In 
tho  Utter  county,  we  learn  from  tlie  quarterly  report  of  the  Regi 
General  tLat  the  average  income  of  tho  unemployed  poj 
long  time  piwt  has  not  exceeded  hi.  per  head  per  diem,  while  in  n  large 
number  of  cases  it  sinks  far  below  this  stale.  Bui  1 1 1 - •  prion  of  pro- 
viaiona  are  it-ot  at  famine  nito,  uu  \  \h  this  respect  there  is  a  vast 
difference  from  the  state  of  tilings  which  prevailed  in  1817  ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  condition  of  the  people  may  be  said  to  re-present  a  degree 
of  nutrition  not  very  materially  below  the  line  of  sufficiency. 

hi  Wiltshire  there  has  always  been  a  great  difference  between  different 
district*  u  nonotof  Wflgi  •;   bill  in  a  large  portion  of  tint  county 

they  did  not  exceed  6a.  a  week  prior  to  the  potato  famine  :  that  was  the 
price  of  the  men's  labour,  and  that  source  of  income  would  be  supple- 
mented by  the  sums  they  could  enru  by  piece-work,  and  nt  extraordinary 
time*,  8ueli  as  Larvr.-iiiiL'.     A'  ninny  of  the  cottages  had  garden* 

attached  to  them,  in  tririefa  tin  labourers  could  grow  vegetables,  either 
for  their  own  Me  or  for  sale.     At  ages  in  moat  places  where 

they  were  originally  Ca.  have  risen  to  8*.  per  week ;  and  we  believe- 
for  the  most  part,  this  chunge  was  effected  taring  the  lime  of  the  distress 
of  1817-  IS:  it  is  fair,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  men  in  full 
8*.     Bat,  on  the  other  li  was  a  great  failure,  not  only  in 

toes,  hut  in  oilier  vegetables  which  at  ordinary  times  might  have  been 
grown  in  tho  cottagers'  gardens.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  of  families, 
consisting  of  man,  wife,  and  three  or  four  young  children,  St.  a  week 
must  have  represented  the  whole  income  during  the  very  worst  times  of 
distress  from  high  prices;  as,  for  instance,  a  month  or  two  prior  to  the 
harvest  of  1817,  when  bread  rose  to  1?.  hd.  the  81u3.  Now,  if  we  subtract 
from  the  weekly  8*.,  Is.  for  r.-nt,  another  la.  for  firing,  and  another  I/. 
i  and  sugar,  there  remains  6».  for  the  solid  food — necessaries.  If 
we  allow  the  man  and  wife  8  lbs.  of  bread  each,  and  three  children  4  lbs. 
each  per  week,  we  dOBIDBU  ft  ''}''•!  leaving  only  Is.  5jrf.     How 

would  this  small  remaining  sum  bo  spent?— in  vegetables  or  meat,  butter 
or  cheese  7     It  is  impossible  to  give  n  precise  answer  to  this  question, 
this  much  is  certain,  that   many  labourers'  fain  I 

bread,  and  that  a  large  number  more  lived  upon  bread  chiefly,  supple- 
mentcd  with  a  little  rice,  of  which  the  coarser  kinds  were  then  sold  at  ?A 
per  pound,  and  perhaps  occasionally  a  few  vegetables.  Meat  of  all  kinds 
disappeared  almost  totally  (even  bacon)  from  use,  and  butter  and  cheese 
were  also   for  the  most  ptirl  gjfi  n  up.     To  the  Iiwt,  however,  tea  •■■ 

an  to  have  been  renounced ;  the  peoplfl  would  rather  stint  themselves 
in  solid  food  than  do  without  that  luxury,  or  necessary,  as  we  may  please 
to  call  it.  It  is  a  fact,  that  not  only  did  these  labourers  live,  in  by  far  the 
greatest  part,  on  bread,  but  that  (like  nil  poor  persons  whom  we  have 
ever  known)  they  utterly  refitted  to  cat  nnj  thing  but  the  whitest  nnd  finest, 
that  is,  the  leas:  ad  !  and  In  this  way  the  erlbj  of  (he MtUtM 

must  have  been  moat  materially  aggravated,  not  only  as  regards  the  actual 
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fetality  of  disease,  but  as  regards  the  production  of  chronic  diseases,  such 
as  low  gout  and  rheumatism.  On  the  whole,  we  are  justified  in  saying 
that  the  scale  of  nutrition  was  certainly  fully  as  low,  and  probably  con- 
liderably  lower  than  that  prevailing  among  the  unemployed  of  Lancashire 
at  the  present  time;  or,  at  least,  that  this  would  be  true  with  regard 
to  the  northern  division  of  Wiltshire,  and  this,  too,  with  the  men  in  work, 
and  not  idle,  as  the  Lancashire  operatives  are.  Somewhere  about  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  bread  per  diem,  together  with  a  little  tea,  must  have 
constituted  the  diet  of  many  a  working  labourer — a  diet  which  he  would 
probably,  with  an  almost  pardonable  instinct,  in  many  cases  supplement 
by  running  up  a  limited  score  for  beer  at  the  public-house. 

Now  if  we  turn  from  this  picture,  roughly  drawn  it  is  true,  of  an 
i/reufficient  diet,  to  the  declarations  of  physiologists  as  to  what  is  suffi- 
cient, we  shall  find  considerable  diversity  among  their  opinions.  Valentin, 
who  experimented  on  himself,  states  that  about  6  lbs.  per  diem  of  solid 
and  liquid  food  was  the  quantity  which  sufficed  to  keep  him  in  full  health ; 
and  Dr.  Brinton,  who  agrees  generally  with  this  estimate,  considers  that 
2  lbs.  should  consist  of  solid  food.  Dalton,  an  American  physiologist, 
considers,  from  experiments  made  on  himself,  that  about  2|  lbs.  of  solids 
and  3  lbs.  of  liquids  per  diem  is  the  proper  quantity,  at  least  when  a 
diet  is  used  consisting  of  bread,  meat,  butter,  coffee,  and  water,  as  in  his 
investigations.  The  elaborate  researches  of  Vierordt  givo  a  different  result, 
only  about  18  ounces  of  solids  being  used,  together  with  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  water  than  in  either  of  the  preceding  estimates.  But  as  the 
experiments  of  Valentin  and  Dalton  were  made  on  themselves,  i.  c.  on 
persons  actively  exerting  their  minds  (and  probably  their  bodies  also), 
whereas  the  subject  of  Vierordt's  experiments  seems  to  have  been  a  mero 
human  lay  figure,  using,  probably,  the  minimum  of  exertion  of  any  kind, 
no  fair  comparison  can  bo  made  between  the  results. 

So  much  for  attempts  roughly  to  decide  the  quantity  of  diet  merely 
by  weight.  The  fact,  however,  becomes  very  quickly  apparent  to  any 
student  of  dietetics,  that  an  immense  deal  depends  on  quality  also,  and 
numerous  direct  researches  illustrate  this  principle  very  forcibly.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  found  that  a  monotonous  diet,  consisting  of  any  one 
substance  only,  is  very  innutritious,  a  fact  which  agrees  with  Bischoff  and 
Voit's  observations  on  dogs.  The  latter  observers  found  that  to  support 
dogs  adequately  upon  a  diet  consisting  of  lean  meat  only,  as  rmich  of  the  food 
must  be  used  daily  as  would  equal  l-20th  to  l-25th  of  the  entire  weight 
of  the  animal.  If,  however,  n  certain  small  proportion  of  fat  were  added, 
the  quantity  of  lean  flesh  required  was  reduced  to  an  entirely  dispropor- 
tionate extent,  not  more  than  one-half  or  one-third  as  much  being  used. 
The  substance  on  which,  as  the  sole  article  of  diet,  it  is  easiest  for  the 
adult  human  being  to  subsist  in  health,  is  doubtless  bread,  but  monotony 
even  in  the  use  of  this  admirable  food  has  been  abundantly  proved  to  be 
very  hurtful ;  and  most  probably  this  kind  of  sameness  of  diet  co-operates 
powerfully  with  mere  insufficiency  of  food  in  producing  evil  results  in 
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time*  of  scarcity,  micli  ns  flint  of  the  Tn  Wiltshire  foe 

instance,  wages  of  labourers  are,  io  many  parts,  even  now,  only  cigbt 
shillings  a  week;  but  owing  to  the  comparative  choapnOM  of  provisions, 
.mil  to  I  thcx  ( ii'iMii.-it.iiiri  i,  1 1 1  •  -  people  are  able  constantly  to  add  Io  their 
meals  butter  ami  ehee«c,  B  little  (.mall  beer,  and  more  occasionally  some 
vegetables,  nnd  a  little  bacon.*  The  mortality  of  the  county  in  I 
with  a  population,  of  course,  largely  increased  since  1847,  w.-ia  20  per 
i  •  nt.  losfl,  in  nrtiril  numbers,  thnn  tliat  of  the  latter  year,  nnd  still 
further  below  the  BOBibfln  of  1843;  and  we  may  fairly  suppose  that,  for 
ill-  mere  purpose* of  fitting  the  men  for  hard  labour  in  the  field,  and 
keeping  them  in  good  animiil  health,  their  diet,  is  raffid 

If  this  indeed  be  the  case,  if  anything  like  the  diet  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  be  enough  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  existence,  whnt  are  our 
Wealthy  classes  doing?     Here,  however,  we  must  at  once  make  a  iii 

separating  the  men  of  tranquil,  cheerful  lives,  whose  occupations  do 
not  expti.se  t!irm  to  orach  brmin-fttigo*  or  anxiety,  from  thoMwhoaro 
BobjooWd  tn  such  influences.  It  tat  impossible  in  the  space  of  this  paper  to 
go  into  the  inn".  •  iiii.-,  lull  \>T-y  lurge question  of  tlic  kinds  of  diet  suitaHu 
to  various  occupations;  but  we  may  state  tho  general  principle  which  is 
now  fully  recognized,  thnt  continuous  mid  severe  exertion  of  the  intellect, 
'lit  of  tilt  passions,  01  i  continuous  deprivation  of  the  pleas- 
ing emotions  (such  as  is  i  1  by  prisoners  confined  for  long  terms), 
absolutely  requires  an  increaw  <1  and  richer  food  in  order  to  maintain 
health.  A  considerable  proportion  of  our  wealthy  over-feeders  lead  lives 
which  may  bo  said  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  free  from  the  disturbance 
of  laborious  intellectual  work,  or  of  wearing  emotion,  and  to  these,  as  far 
an  thfirown  chances  of  long  and  comfortable  lives  are  concerned,  it  might 
1 1  mil,  |.,  rhnpt)  to  apply  such  ■  system  of  diet  as  wc  have  described. 
But  wo  have,  by  no  means,  exhausted  the  difficulties  ut"  the  problem, 
unless  we  could  be  sure  thnt  not  only  would  fuch  a  diet  bo  sufficient  to 

,  such  men  through  a  long  and  healthy  life,  but  would  also  ensure,  as 
Jar  ns  such  ft  thing  can  bo  ensured,  that  their  offspring  will  be  born  with 
healthy  organisms,  and  specially  with  vigorous  nervous  systems,  which 
would  not  be  likely  to  break  down  under  the  first  strain  put  in 
On  the  whole,  perhaps  Pulton's  estimate  of  two  pounds  and  a  half  solid 
ami  three  pounds  of  liquid  fund  may  be  considered  a*  nearly  representing 
tho  quantities  which  would  bo  suitablo  for  an  adult  not  living  a  life  of 
great  mental  exertion  or  anxiety,  and,  like  Dalton,  not  drinking  alcohol. 
In  (lie  case  of  a  moderate  consumer  of  alcoholic  drinks,  this  proportion 
bo  somewhat  reduced.     We  agree  with  Mr.  Lewes  that  it  is  impossil 
donbt  that,  making  all  allowance  for  possible  peculiarities  of  circumstances 
n.l  eonstitution,  the  very  miall  daily  quantity  of  solid  food  (12  oz.),  on 
winch  tho  celebrated  Cornaro  lived  for  so  many  years,  was  rendered  suSfi- 


•  The  fc&taessof  ih<-  meters,  donbtle  -.  la  many  eases,  lielpi  tlio  lol<oarer»|  as 
for  instance  nlieu  they  griaj  com  into  Buur  for  thcra,  gratis. 
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cient,  in  great  measure,  by  the  14  oz.  of  light  wine  which  he  added  to 
it;  though  we  would  by  no  means  recommend  our  readers  to  try  the 
effect  of  such  severe  abstinence,  even  with  this  mitigation. 

If  any  such  standard  as  that  of  Valentin  or  Dalton,  as  to  quantity  of 
food,  be  adopted,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  proportion  of  flesh-food 
which  should  enter  into  it.  -  Dalton  allowed  one  pound  of  meat  per 
diem ;  and  from  a  comparison  of  numerous  dietaries  of  public  institutions, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  re- 
spective inmates,  this  seems  to  approach  pretty  nearly  to  the  best 
general  average  that  can  be  given  for  the  nourishment  of  adult  males. 
From  what  has  been  already  stated  as  to  the  influence  of  a  high  muscular 
development  in  the  demand  for  flesh-food,  it  will  be  inferred  that  women, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  require  less  of  this  sort  of  nourish- 
ment than  men.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  to  the  digestive 
organs  of  many  of  both  sexes,  such  a  large  proportion  of  meat  is  found 
to  be  unsuited,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  find  other  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  object  which  it  is  supposed  to  effect,  i.  e.  the  supply  of  a 
large  quantity  of  concentrated  nitrogenous  food  to  the  system.  Here 
we  may  revert  to  the  experiments  of  Bischoff  and  Voit,  already  alluded 
to,  in  which  it  was  observed  that  the  addition  of  a  certain  amount  of  fat 
to  the  flesh-food  has  an  extraordinary  influence  in  diminishing  the  quan- 
tity of  the  latter  which  is  required.  And  we  may  remark  that  further 
researches  of  these  physiologists  have  demonstrated  that  sugar  and  starchy 
matters  play,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same  part.  These  observations  enable 
us  to  understand  such  phenomena  as  the  diet  of  the  Hindoo,  which  con- 
sists in  great  part  of  rice  (a  highly  starchy  food),  together  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  melted  butter  (animal  fat),  and  a  small  proportion 
only  of  some  cereal  grains,  containing  nitrogen.  In  the  ense  of  the  Hindoo, 
however,  this  substitution  of  starchy  and  fatty  for  nitrogenous  elements  of 
food  has  been  carried  to  an  excess  which  prevents  that  development  of 
muscular  strength  which  distinguishes  the  well-fed  Englishman,  even 
when  he  gets  almost  no  food  but  bread;  but  this  would  be  a  far  less 
calamity  to  many  of  our  lazy  gourmand izers  than  is  the  condition  which 
they  bring  themselves  to  by  fatiguing  their  organisms  with  continual 
over-doses  of  flesh-foods. 

But,  indeed,  without  travelling  out  of  the  range  of  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, there  arc  most  important  substitutes  for  flesh-food  which  are 
practically  adopted  into  use  by  large  sections  of  the  population,  and  which 
yet  receive  but  slight  attention  from  the  wealthy  classes.  Cheese  and 
onions  are  two  articles  of  so  extremely  plebeian  a  character  that  they  are 
apt  to  be  unjustly  depreciated ;  and  yet  so  high  is  their  nutritive  value 
that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they,  more  than  anything  else, 
stand  between  the  low-paid  agricultural  labourer  of  some  districts  and  the 
kind  of  chronic  starvation  which  ensues  on  a  diet  quantitatively  not  very 
much  more  scanty  than  that  which  now  keeps  him  in  tolerable  health. 
Both  these  are  highly  nitrogenous.     With  regard  to  onions,  their  value  is 


to  well  understood  5n  the  nary,  that  in  the  list  of  rations  they  nre  cc<n- 
1  equivalent  in  nutritive  value  to  four  times  tlirir  weight  of  any 
other  kind  of  vegetable  except  their  congeners,  the  leeks;  while  with 
regard  to  cheese,  we  may  state  that  in  nutritive  value  it  equals  or  exceed* 
any  single  aruV  h  it  is  possible  to  name.     The  one 

to  cheese  is  that  it  is  frequently  slow  of  i  ;   but  this  defect  may  be 

overcome,  ns  Dr.  Brinton  well  remarks,  by  "minute  division,  cooTdr 
careful  niasticai  1    "by   a  proper  admixture  of  vegetable  1 

Whence  it  li.'l low:;  tliat  the  ehecsc-maiMrniii,  witli  which  wis  care- 

lessly finish  nn  already  c  ipious  dinni  r,  is  by  no  means  a  mere  alimentary 
trifle,  that  may  be  '  without  duo  account  taken  ;  and  that  largo 

3  of  savoury  Portugal  onions,  however  tempting,  are  not  tho  tiling 
to  add  to  n  me;il  witheut  making  serious  compensating  reductions, 

Tlie  evils  of  excess  fa  those  forms  of  vegetable  food  which  nre  very 
slightly  nitrogenous  is  trilling   compared  to  excesses    in    flesh- li km!,   in 
bread,  or  in  any  uf  the  more  nitrogenous  vegetables.     The  greater, 
perhaps,  of  an  excessive  consumption  of  h.  tables,  Eke 

potatoes,  is,  that  their  mere  bulk  satisfies  the  aense  of  hungi  r  to  a  greater 
extent  than  their  Btarchy  materials  enn  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of 
-;  t nl  of  various  Important  mineral  matters.    Something  of  the 
same  kind  occurs  ji-  of  the  practice  of  11  ring 

I  sorts  of  broad,  which  contain  fir  lew  nitrogen  than  the 
coarser  varieties.  Whoever  could  cure  the  poorer  classes  of  this 
very  serious  dietetic  error  would  confer  n  double  benefit  on  them, 
in  saving  them  from  the  results  of  mechanical  repletion,  con  lined  with 
real  starvation,  of  a  sort  which  tends  t'i  produce  rheumatic  and  gouty 
affections.  It  is  a  fortunate  tiling  tliut,  us  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Brin- 
_  ton,  the  direct  evil  consequences  of  an  excessive  ingestion  of  starchy 
matters  arc  very  much  diminished  by  their  passing  through  the  body 
undissolved. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  made  no  mention  of  the  ba«8  which 
by  many  phytiologists  is  considered  to  afford  for  the  safest  r  any 

quantitative  rules  of  diet,  viz,  the  calculation  of  the  excreta  of  the  I 
during  long  periods  of  time.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we 
are  indifferent  to  this  subject,  which  is  likely  soon  to  receive  an  important 
development  from  investigations  now  in  progress  in  tho  hands  of  more 
tli.in  one  accomplished  physiologist;  but,  in  truth,  it  would  lie  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  that  aspect  of  the  question  without  introducing,  al.to, 
considerations  as  to  the  influence  of  particular  occupations,  ftc,  which 
would  altogether  exceed  the  space  which  we  can  afford.  It  seemed 
preferable  to  point  to  the  results  of  experiments  ready  made  to  our  hand 
by  accidental  circumstances,  by  the  ikill  of  the  physiologist,  or  by  tho 
practical  shrewdness  cf  persons  who  have  found  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  dieting  large  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children.     1 

class  of  experiments  we  select  one,  in  conclusion,  which  it  seems 
to  us  particularly  useful  to  introduce  to  gen er.il  notice,  viz.  the  ec— 
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diets  adopted  at  the  infirmary  for  scrofulous  children  at  Margate,  an 
establishment  at  which,  of  course,  good  nutrition  is  a  sine  qud  non  of 
success  in  treatment.     We  quote  from  Dr.  Brinton. 

At  /this  infirmary,  it  appears  that  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  ten  years  receive  dairy  8  or  10  ounces  of  bread  and  half  a  pint  of 
milk  (with  water),  S  or  4  ounces  of  roast  or  boiled  meat,  j  lb.  potatoes 
or  other  vegetables,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  porter,  on  five  days  of  the 
week,  substituted  on  the  remaining' two  days  by  from  8  to  12  ounces  ricd 
or  currant  pudding,  or  occasionally  some  soup  instead.  Children  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  receive  daily  12  to  14  ounces  bread  and  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  tea,  5  or  6  ounces  roast  or  boiled  meat,  with  1  lb. 
potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  together  with  half  a  pint  of  porter,  on  five 
days  of  the  week,  substituted  on  the  remaining  two  days  by  16  ounces 
rice  or  currant  pudding,  or  soup.  This  is  certainly  a  liberal  diet,  and 
it  may  be  added  that  it  is  an  extremely  successful  one ;  while  the  only 
source  of  waste  in  it  is  the  "  plain "  roasting  and  boiling  of  the  meat : 
against  which  venerated  national  custom  it  appears  useless  to  struggle 
at  present. 

Our  observations  are  intended  rather  to  be  suggestive  of  thought  in 
our  readers  than  to  convey  exact  rules.  They  are  intended  to  show  what 
an  important  influence  a  slight  and  perfectly  avoidable  dietetic  mistake 
may  hare  on  the  health  of  large  classes  of  people ;  but  they  are  by  no 
means  intended  to  cast  a  slight  upon  the  sacred  right  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  supply.  Every  heart,  and  every  stomach  also, 
"  knows  its  own  burden,"  though  possibly  the  remarks  we  have  made 
may  suggest  doubts  in  the  minds  of  some  how  far  this  latter  sort  of 
knowledge  goes.  One  delusion,  at  least,  we  may  hope  they  will  serve  to 
dispel,  that  the  greater  the  bulk  of  food,  especially  meat,  which  can  be 
taken  without  actual  digestive  discomfort,  the  better  ;  while  possibly 
they  may  suggest  a  rational  explanation  of  the  calming  influence  which 
moderate  stimulation  unquestionably  exerts  upon  the  outrageousness  of 
that  sort  of  appetite  which  clamours  unreasonably  for  mere  quantity 
of  food. 
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Duinrn  tli*  palmy  daysof  llif-  drama,  M  'In  y  irt  called,  people  WW 

digs  thoy  do  now  to  see  the  play*  of  ShnkapeftM  I  tage; 

liiit  they  stocBad  tliom  less  in  the  closet.     Hence  veneration  for  the  name 

of  the  poet  wns  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  mi  accurate  knowledge  of 

his  poetry ;   nnd  while  that  name  appeared  in  the  billa  the  aud 

Htitflsd  thai  they  lieard  the  genuine  strains  of  the  Swan  of  Avon,  whereas, 

in  many  cose*,  they  were-  presented  with  parodies  of  the  Shaksp. 

[cot,  ratlici  than  with  the  ONttiODI  the.m*clve*.  The  form  itt  which 
hi-vit.-iI  of  Shakspeare'a  play*  appeared,  Dot  mow  (ban  tliirty  years  ago, 
was  the  result  of  corruption*  and  partial  restorations,  the  history  of  which 
extends  over  something  like  a  century  and  a  half.  Within  the  last  i 
years,  on  the  other  hand,  a  re«pcct  fin  llic  text  of  th<  poet  lias  sprung 
which  m  totally  unknown  to  the  past  generation,  with  the  MDMptioa  of 
the  literary  few ;  and  managers  have  therefore  vied  with  each  other  m 
banishing  the  tarfe  .-isolations  and  supplying  tlie  omissions  of  a  former  age. 
le  civ-e  Hi'  one  popular  piny,  .Shak«pe»nj,>  text  has  been  taken  ai 
the  bards  of  stage  representation,  without  regard  to  hi*  adaptor*;  the  intro- 
duction of  new  matter  in*  I  lias  been  strictly  prohibited,  and  where 
excisions  have  been  made,  ii  hi.  been  not  with  the  intention  of  "improving" 
Shakspcarc,  but  in  deference  to  two  qualities  which  distinguish  otir  age 
from  his — namely.  U  increased  sennit  ivoncss  to  indelicacies  of  language,  and 
■  nw  emnmendal  le  dread  of  the  tedious.  Those  managers  who  have  carried 
to  the  extreme  llie  lliwrv  that  Shal-.-.pearc  i»  most  highly  honoured  when 
his  works  are  made  a  vehicle  for  pageantry  show  a  respect  for  his  words 
which  would  have  astounded  a  Garrick,  or  even  a  John  Kenible.  Opposed 
as  they  may  he  on  abstract  principle*  of  Art,  such  managers  can  plausibly 
answer,  referring  to  a  play-li.nl;  in  which  there  arc  no  stage  directions, 
that  the  pool    DM   l-.-i'i  Open  t he  question  of  decoration,  and  that  what 

introduce  in  the  ahape  of  tableaux  between  the  acts,  processions,  and 
panoramas,  they  have  not  sinned  againot  the  letter  of  his  law.  Under 
these  circumstances,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  much  as  the  taste  lor  the 
higher  drama  has  declined  among  the  public,  and  inueh  as  the  strength  of 
theatrical  companies  has  diminished,  more  genuine  Shakapcariau  poetry 
baa  been  beard  on  the  London  stage  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
than  during  the  reign  of  any  other  sovereign  since  Charles  I.  Within  the 
last  thirty  years  nearly  the  whole  of  Shnkspcarc's  dramatic  work*,  oven 
including  the  doubtful  J't  ricks,  have  been  presented  to  the  public  essentially 
a*  written  by  the  poet,  w&ftMtt  the  plays  exhibited  to  our  fathers  in  an 

:  iiptcd.  state  were  few  indeed. 


SUA  K 


la  this  paper  we  design  to  pa»  io  rapid  acipa]  all 

that  were  made  in  the  most  poptilur  i  tha 

London  stage,  beginning  at  t;  ia-atres  by 

urn*   followed    by  the   formaticn    of  two   companies 
"  Duko'a  "  and  the  •  —under  the  patents  of  Charl< 

reason  of  the  Duke's  company  at   the  theatre 
Lincoln**   Inn   Fields,  opened  W.   DavenaoJ   in   1GG1,  three  of 

Sliakcpcare's  plays  were  produced.     One  of  them  wan  ITnmlel,  in  which  the 

ucc  was  represented  by  the  great  Bcttcrtcn,  tritfa  whose  dam 
taany  years  it  remained  associated  as  one  of  his finest  parts.     Thia  tr.sgedy 
ni  played  probably  as  Shakspearo  wrot'  'en  as  late  as  1G73, 1 

1  uke's  company  bad  removed  from  Lincoln's  Inn  FicM*  to  a  larger 
sad  more  commodious  theatre  in  Dorset  Garden  Norwegian 

ins,  now  invariably  emitted,  ect  down  among  the  characters. 
Th  I  hakspcarian  plays  were  Meaiwe  for  Afeaswt 

Somtc  antlJv  were  both  presented  in  an  altered  shape.     Why 

A'illinni   I  iken  the   trouble  to  convert   the 

•h<*o  plays  into  the  ■  JSt  Lover*,  it  is  hard  to  conjecture. 

All  that  could  have  UeOOO  at  Lincoln'*  Inn  Fields  be- 

longs to  the  old  pks\  and  a  Benedick  are  add 

these  art-  I  lows  of  their  namesakes  in   Unci 

Alio  eir  existence.      Of  the  Law 

■t  LAvtrt  we   hoar  not  I  first  year  of  it*  prods; 

though  it  is  to  be  found   in  i        : 

version  of  Romeo  and  Ji  .  was  by  James 

Howard,  eon  of  the  Ear.  hire,  and  brothei  to  the  Lftdj  F.liznbelh 

,rd,  who  married  Drydcn.      TI  waa  never  printed;    boa, 

dm,  the  prompter,  wc  know  enough  nbout  it  to  conclude 
thai  the  .1  made  to  conciliate  those  sensitive  persons  among 

who  would  have  every  story  come  to  a  blissful  tenni: 
AceordiDg  to  James  Howard,  Romeo  nnd  Juliet  were 

happy.    This  modificati  |  lease  everybody ;   *o,  to 

aceouimodntu  a  svas  played  as  a  tragedy  ou  one 

and  na  a  tragi-comedy  on  another.     There  is  one  reason  to  regret  the 
kaa of  Howard's  play:  among  the  character*  enumerated  by  Dowi. 
.  ond,  na  Count  Paris  is  only  of  use  to  the  pi 
Juli.  accepted  by  ber  parents,  one  would  like  to  know  what  be 

could  have  d'  cr  half.     Was  ho,  as  well  na  Juliet,  on  the 

is  suit  uan  encouraged  by  oM 
It  was  not  till  within  •  period  that  i  a  tragedy  was 

riacd  as  .'  80  a  tragedy  by  Otway  c 

Marin*  was  brought  out  at  Dorset  Gardens,  half  of  which  the  poet 
acknowledge*  a  '  from  Shakspcare,  though  he  docs  not  ni:- 

irticular  play  on  which  .ns  were  made.     The  hero  is 

i  tun,  and  is  altogether 
indc;  f  Sbakspvurc ;   I  •',  and  Laviuia, 
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daughter  to  MeloHus,  who  withes  her  to  marry  Sylln,  ara  Borneo  and 
Juliet  transferred  from  mediaeval  Verona  to  ancient  Rome.  Friar  Law- 
rence is  converted  into  a  priest  of  Hymen,  and  Mcrcutio,  hero  called 
Sulpitius,  discourses  on  Queen  Mab  iu  1'-  D  I — 

01,  the  small  queen  of  f. 

Is  busy  la  his  brains  ;  the  Mob  that  comes 

Drawn  by  a  litllo  train  of  itaallcst  atoms 

Over  men's  note*  as  they  lie  s*l«xp, 

In  a  chariot  of  1111  finjily  hazel-nut. 

Made  by  a  jolnor-sqniml  :  in  which  state 

She  gallops  night  by  night  through 

Ami  thi-ii  how  WfofaMify  they  dream  all  know. 

Sometimes  she  courses  o'er  a  courtier's  nose, 

And  titan  he  dreams  of  begging  au  estate. 

Sometimes  alio  hiirrios  o'ct  a  soldier's  neck, 

And  thtt)  dream*  he  or  cutting  foteigS  throat*  j 

Of  breaches,  aail  i '<\  Made*, 

Of  good  rich  winter  quarters  and  faUc  mutters. 

Sometimes  the  tweaks  a  poet  by  the  ear, 

Aad  then  dreams  he 

Of  panegyrics,  flattering  dedication?, 

And  mighty  pnwents  from  the  Lord  know* 

Bat  wokes  as  empty  as  ho  laid  him  down. 

She  bus  been  nub  Sylla  too,  and  ho  dreams  now 

Of  nothing  bub  a  cor.suhhip. 

In  Writing  the  ahoyc,  Otway  aeemR  to  hare  hid  no  other  ohject  than 
to  lessen  the  fanciful  cbaraetei  of  tlie  01  «ech.     In  the  description 

of  i he  apothecary,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mariufl  Junior,  Shnlcspcare  Is 
moro  closely  followed,  though  one  can  scarcely  help  being  startled  at  the 
strange  alteration  made  in  the  second  lino; 

I  do  remember  an  apothecary, 
And  hereabouts  ho  dwells, 

said  SLakspeare,  but  thin  simple  statement  will  not  do  for  Olway,  \iLo 
thus  gives  it  a  fine  French  polish,—- 

1  do  remember  an  apothecary 

That  intfll  .il)> mt  this  mHMfel  of  death. 

From  the-  heading  of  the  scene,  we  learn  that  the  "  rendervenw  of 
death"  was  a  "churchyard,"  which  in  the  days  of  Sylla  and  Marius  must 
been  a  somewhat  singular  place.  However,  people  wore  not  parti- 
cular with  NBpeot  to  details  of  time  and  place  till  long  after  the  days  of 
Thomas  Otway.  The  beauty  of  the  speech  made  it  celebrated,  and  » 
completely  h.i'l  Ronifo  anil  Juliet  been  forgotten  at  the  comtnencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Chat  the  famous  description  of  the  apothecary 
was  frequently  oiled  an  a  passage  by  Otway,  without  the  alighlcM 
0  that  the  real  author  was  Shakspeare. 

IThwlvct,  if  Otway  rifled  Shakspeare,  he  suffered  a  reprisal  rather 
more  than  sixty  years  afterwords.  In  1741  Jiotneo  and  Juliet,  under 
its  original  name,  was  produced  at  the  Hayuiarket,  after  lyiDg  dormant 
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for  one  hundred  years,  according  to  the  play-bills — for  about  eighty  years 
in  point  of  fact;  bnt  probably  the  piece  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  the  appearance  of  Paris's  wife,  had  been  forgotten. 
The  tragedy,  as  now  revived,  was  modified  by  Theophilus  Cibber,  who, 
in  the  last  act,  introduced  a  good  lump  of  Otway.  It  is  needlesB  to 
remind  the  Shakspearian  reader  that,  in  the  original  play,  Borneo  dies 
before  Juliet  recovers  from  the  effects  of  the  drug.  Marius  Junior  was 
more  fortunate,  for  he  lived  long  enough  to  enjoy  a  few  minutes'  con- 
Terse  with  his  dear  Lavinia,  and  all  that  passed  between  the  Roman  lovers 
was  given  to  the  Veronese  pair  by  the  tender-hearted  Theophilus. 

This  alteration  of  the  fifth  act  of  Borneo  and  Juliet  by  Cibber  had  a 
lasting  effect.  The  meeting  of  the  lovers  was  too  striking  a  situation  not 
to  find  favour  in  theatrical  eyes,  and  when,  four  years  after  Cibber's  revival, 
Garrick  brought  out  a  version  of  his  own  at  Drury  Lane,  this  situation 
was  retained,  though  very  little  of  Otway's  language  was  adopted. 
Garrick's  version  held  possession  of  the  stage  till  within  a  very  recent 
period  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  a  respectable  old  gentleman, 
whose  play-going  days  are  over,  and  who  bestows  but  little  time  on  the 
study  of  Elizabethan  poetry,  firmly  believes  that  Juliet  recovered  from 
her  trance  to'  take  leave  of  her  dying  Borneo,  who,  among  other  things, 
uttered  the  exclamation — "  Fathers  have  flinty  hearts."  The  same  old 
play-goer,  if  his  memory  does  not  fail  him,  will  recount  how,  when  the 
drop-scene  ro3e  for  the  fifth  act,  a  bier  containing  the  body  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Juliet  and  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  funereal  feathers,  was  carried 
across  the  stage,  accompanied  on  its  passage  by  a  dirge  of  the  most  dole- 
ful kind.  Alas!  all  this,  the  "  flinty  hearts  "  inclusive,  belonged  to  Garrick 
— not  Shakspeare.  We  believe  that  it  was  under  Mr.  Macready's  manage- 
ment of  Drury  Lane  that  the  original  last  scene  was  restored,  and  we 
strongly  suspect  that  Garrick's  words  are  still  uttered  in  some  country 
theatres,  and  that  there  are  provincial  connoisseurs  who,  if  they  did  not 
hear  that  "  Fathers  have  flinty  hearts,"  would  think  th.it  strange  liberties 
had  been  taken  with  the  text  of  Shakspeare. 

The  Tempest,  by  Dryden  and  Davcnant,  originally  brought  out  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  1G67,  exercised  an  influence  on  the  stage  nearly 
as  long  as  that  of  Otway's  Caius  Marine  on  Romeo  and  Juliet.  In  this  piece 
the  departure  from  Shakspeare  is  so  very  great,  that  it  may  be  almost  con- 
sidered a  new  play,  written  on  a  Shakspearian  basis,  and  adorned  with 
Shakspearian  passages.  Miranda  has  a  sister  named  Dorinda,  who,  like 
her,  has  never  beheld  a  man,  and  that  this  kind  of  ignorance  may  not 
exclusively  belong  to  the  ladies,  a  certain  Hippolito  is  introduced,  who 
has  been  brought  up  by  Prospero  in  a  corner  of  the  enchanted  island, 
remote  from  his  own  dwelling,  and  has  never  beheld  a  woman.  This 
Hippolito,  though  not  aware  of  his  own  high  condition,  is  the  lawful  heir 
to  the  dukedom  of  Mantua,  which  has  been  usurped  by  Alonzo,  Duke  of 
8avoy  (not  King  of  Sicily),  and  when  Prospero  recovers  his  rights, 
Hippolito  is  equally  fortunate.     Of  course  the  young  Mantuan  falls  in 
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love  with  Dorinda,  but  one  of  the  effects  of  his  secluded  education  has 
been  a  disposition  to  become  a  general  lover  of  female  beauty,  and  his  naive 
determination  to  fall  in  love  with  Miranda,  as  well  as  her  sister,  involves 
him  in  a  quarrel  with  Ferdinand,  which  turns  out  so  unluckily  that  he 
receives  a  dangerous  sword-wound,  and  would  certainly  die,  were  he  not 
healed  by  a  singular  process. 

The  charm  by  which  Hippolito  is  saved  from  death  is  too  curious  not 
to  merit  a  slight  digression,  connected  as  it  is  with  a  superstition  not  now 
generally  known.  Prospero,  believing  the  young  man  to  be  really  dead, 
threatens  to  avenge  his  fate  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  and  is  very 
indignant  with  Ariel,  whose  neglect  has  occasioned  the  encounter.  Ariel, 
however,  having  discovered  that  there  is  yet  life  in  the  supposed  corpse, 
thus  addresses  his  master  :— 

When  I  was  chidden  by  my  mighty  lord 

For  my  neglect  of  yonng  Hippolito, 

I  went  to  view  his  body,  and  soon  found 

His  soul  was  bat  retired,  not  sallied  oat : 

Then  I  collected 

Tho  best  of  simples  underneath  the  moon, 

The  best  of  balms,  and  to  the  wound  applied 

Tho  healing  juice  of  vulnerary  herbs  ; 

His  only  danger  was  his  loss  of  blood. 

Bat  now  he's  waked,  my  lord,  and  at  this  hour 

He  must  be  dress'd  again,  as  I  hare  dono  it. 

Anoint  the  sword  which  picre'd  him  with  this  weapon-salvo, 

And  wrap  it  close  from  air  till  I  hare  time 

To  visit  him  again. 

The  way  in  which  the  charm  operates  is  shown  in  the  following  scene. 
Miranda,  charged  by  her  father,  takes  the  sword  wrapped  up  to  Hippolito, 
who  is  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  when  the  following  dialogue  occurs  : — 

Hip.  Oh  I  my  wound  pains  me. 

Mir.  I  am  come  to  cure  yon. 

[She  unwraps  the  sword. 
Hip.  Alas,  I  feel  the  cold  air  come  to  me  ; 

My  wound  shoots  worse  than  ercr.    [SA«  wipes  and  anoints  the  sword. 
Mir.  Docs  it  still  grieve  yon  ? 
Hip.  Now  methinks  there's  something 

Laid  just  upon  it. 
Mir.  Do  yon  find  no  ense  ? 

Hip.  Yes,  yes  t  upon  the  sudden  all  tho  pain 

Is  leaving  mo.    Sweet  heaven,  how  I  am  cased  ! 

In  several  old  plays  reference  is  made  to  the  cure  of  wounds  by 
anointing  the  offending  weapon,  but  probably  this  is  the  most  complete 
illustration  of  the  superstition. 

As  we  learn  in  the  case  of  enfant  terribles,  perfect  innocence  will 
frequently  cause  the  utterance  of  impudent  things,  and  the  dialogue  of  the 
innocent  ladies  and  the  guileless  youth  is  seasoned  with  a  great  many  of 
those  pleasantries  which  were  highly  acceptable  to  the  Court  of  Charles  II., 
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hut  which  occasion  the  retirement  of  most  plays  written  in  his  reign  to 
the  most  inaccessible  shelves  of  our  bookcases.  Caliban  is  blest  with  a 
twin  sister,  named  (after  his  deceased  mother)  Sycorax,  who  is  a  most 
disgusting  personage,  and  marries  Trinculo,  who  is  not  a  butler  but  a 
boatswain.  Stephano,  not  a  fool,  but  the  shipmaster,  sinks  into  compara- 
tive insignificance,  and  two  other  sailors  are  saved  from  the  wreck.  The 
endeavours  of  Trinculo  to  found  a  duchy  of  which  he  himself  is  the  duke, 
and  the  political  difficulties  which  he  encounters,  give  rise  to  scenes  which 
are  by  no  means  void  of  humour,  and  which  were  doubtless  intended  to 
satirize  the  imaginary  republics  that  occupied  many  heads  about  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  best  way  to  enjoy  Dry  den  and  Davenant's  play  is  to  think  as  little 
as  possible  about  Shakspeare  during  its  perusal.  When  it  is  finished,  and 
the  thought  of  the  old  Tempest  rushes  back  upon  the  mind,  one  may  fairly 
wonder  how  so  much  complicated  indecency  could  possibly  have  been  pre- 
ferred to  one  of  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  works  that  ever  poet  created. 

In  the  year  1746,  Shakspeare's  Tempest  was  revived  at  Drury  Lane,  but 
we  cannot  suppose  that  it  found  much  favour,  since  in  the  following  year 
Dryden  and  Davenant's  work  was  revived  at  the  same  house  by  Garrick, 
who  did  not  play  in  the  piece,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  influenced 
by  professional  vanity.  In  1756  there  was  something  like  a  return  to 
Shakspeare,  for  an  "  opera  called  the  Tempest "  was  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  which,  though  some  of  Dryden's  additions  were  retained,  the 
intruders  Hippolito  and  Dorinda  were  omitted,  and  in  1757  the  play 
itself  was  performed  in  its  original  shape,  and  seems  to  have  retained 
possession  of  the  stage,  at  both  Drury  Lane  and  Covcnt  Garden,  till  the 
winter  of  1789,  when  an  adaptation  by  Mr.  John  Kcniblc  was  produced. 
This  new  version,  in  which  Hippolito  and  Dorinda  again  made  their 
appearance,  and  which  altogether  was  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
Shakspeare  and  Dryden,  was  the  recognized  Tempest  of  the  stage  till 
Mr.  Macready  revived  the  original  play  at  Covent  Garden. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  vestiges  of  Dryden's  play  are  now  swept 
away  for  ever.  The  Tempest  is  more  fatniliar  to  the  present  generation 
than  to  the  last,  since  it  affords  opportunities  for  those  elaborate  decorations 
which  are  so  much  to  the  taste  of  modern  play-goers,  and  has  therefore 
been  a  favourite  play  with  modern  managers.  Kemble's  version,  though 
occasionally  performed,  was  not  familiar  to  the  general  public  when 
Mr.  Macready'8  revival  took  place,  and  this  was  followed  by  successful 
representations  of  the  original  play  at  the  Princess's  and  Sadler's  Wells, 
under  the  respective  managements  of  Mr.  Charles  Kean  and  Mr.  Phelps. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Richard  III.,  of  which  Colley  Cibbcr's 
version,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  revive  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  is  the 
acknowledged  play  for  the  stage.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  lose  its  supremacy, 
for  it  happens  that  the  Richard,  with  whom  the  names  of  the  great  old 
actors  are  associated,  and  who  remained  for  years  before  the  public,  the 
object  of  universal  admiration,  when  everybody  went  to  the  play,  is 
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love  with  Dorinda,  but  ono  of  this  effect*  of  liis  secluded  education  has 
bean  %  disposition  ti  become  a  general  lover  of  fan  .  Ihisnavrc 

<].-i.  i-inj  n;tt  i.  ■!!  to  fall  in  love  with  Miranda,  as  well  as  her  tutor,  involve* 
him  in  a  quarn-1  with  tVn.linand,  which  turns  out  so  unluckily  that  he 
receives  a  dangerous  sword-wound,  and  would  certainly  die,  were  he  not 
healed  by  a  slQgtlUR  process. 

Tin'  c  iuini  bj  wbld  Hippolito  is  sa-.  :'  gtth  is  too  curious  not 

m!  ;k  flight  digression,  connected  as  it  is  with  a  superstition  not  now 
generally  known.  Prosper.',  I j'-lit.-vinj.-  ihc  young  otaa  to  be  really  dead, 
throated   to  avenge   his  fiitc  by   die  QOtUi  of  I  d,  and   is  very 

indignant  with  Ariel,  irhosc  neglect  has  occasioned  the  oDOOUnter.     Ariel, 
lu.'.v.vrt,  having   discovered  that  there  is  yet  lite  in  the  supposed  corpse, 
iddrcases  his  master : — 

When  I  was  chidden  by  my  mighty  lord 
For  my  BSfjlCCt  if  voting  1 1 1  f . j  n ,  1 1 1  ■  ■ . 

i  mot  to  rise  iiii  body,  end  soon  found 

Hi.  "inl  «TU  liut.  retired,  not  mllii-il  eel  : 
Then  1  collect. 

Till-      '.i       I      ,.|'        ;,::■  ■  110*1*      lh0     >> '■ 

best  of  bnhns,  nnd  la  the  wound  uj»i»t!cd 
'I'lie  liwiluij-  juke  of  vulnerary  lierlw  ; 
H  v  only  danger  was  his  loss  of  Mood. 
Hut  now  lic'<  waked,  my  lord,  tad  It  this  bent 
Be  BM*t  ho  drewM  again,  as  I  have  dona  it 
Anoint  the  sword  which  jiicreM  him  'villi  this  wen]1 
And  imp  it  close  from  air  till  I  hove  timo 
To  visit  him  again. 

The  way  in  vvliidi  the  elmrm  operates  is  sliown  in  the  following  scene. 
Miranda,  chary-d  bj  bei  father,  takes  tin  :  ,  ped  up  to  Hippolito, 

who  is  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  when  tho  following  dialogue  occurs : — 

Hip.  Oh  t  my  wound  pains  mo. 

Stir.  I  am  come  to  cure  yon. 

[6Vie  unwraps  the  tvori 
Hip.  Alnn,  T  feel  the  cnld  air  come  to  mo  ; 

M>  WOUld  shoots  worse  thim  ever.     [She  tsipet  (intt  auointt  thr  t*vni. 
Mir.  Dues  it  still  grieve  yon  ? 
//>/>.  Now  methinks  there's  Jomcthing 

Send  !  it. 

Uin  Do  yon  find  no  caw  ? 

Hip.  Ye*,  yes  !  upon  the  sudden  all  the  pain 

i>  leaving  me.    Sweet  heaven,  hoe  i  ui  eased'  I 

Tn  several  old  plays  reference  is  made   to  the  euro  of  wound*  by 
i     1 1:     ofleadtng  weapon,  but  probably  this  is  the  most  complete 
illustration  of  the  superstition. 

As  we  learn    in   the  i-.i-.r  of  trtfant  torribltt,  perfect  innocence  will 
frequently  cause  the  BttcMDOC  of  impudent  things,  end  the  dialogue  ol 
innocent  ladies  and  the  guileless  youth  is  seasoned  with  a  great  men 
those  pleasantries  which  were  highly  acceptable  to  the  Court  of  Charles  II., 
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meat  ol  meal  j lay  Ign  to 

the  tnoet  Hiacceeail'i  of  our  bookcase*.     Caliban  is  liJcid  v, 

twin  date!  ;«ed  mother)  Sycomx,  who  in  a 

disputing  p*r>  is  not  a  bulk :    I 

Umuwuhi.     Bujdiano,  not  -i  fool,  bnl  the  sbipn  Mter,  ainki  into  conpntm- 

■lilora  are  rayed  from  the  wr. 
met*  Trim  I  the  duke, 

whicli  lie  encounters,  gi 
ate  by  no  means  void  or  humour,  and  which  were  dV  tended  tu 

satirize  the  imaginary  republics  tLat  occupied  many  heads  about  the  time 
th. 
t  best  wny  to  enjoy  Dryden  and  DarOM 
as  possible  .akwpenre  d  perusal.     When  it  is  finished,  and 

the  thought  of  the  old  Tanptat  rushes  back  upon  the  inind,  one  a 
wonder  how  so  much  complicated  indecency  could  possibly  prc- 

I  to  one  of  I  beautiful  works  tliat  ever  poet  created. 

it  was  revived  at  Dniry  Lane,  but 
we  cannot  suppose  that  it  found  much  favour,  since  in  the  following 

lea  and  Davenant's  work  wax 
who  did  not  play  in  the  j 

by  professional  vanity.     In   175'  ike  n  return  Id 

Sbakspwre,  for  an  **  opera  called  the  Ttmp4ti  "  was  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  ■  <ugh  some  of  Drydeu's  additions  we;  I,  tin: 

intruders  liippolito  aud   Dorinda  were   on  I  in   1757 

itself  was  performed  in  its  original  diapi*,  and  BMma  to  have  retained 
pusacsak-n  of  the  stage,  at  both   '  and  (Invent  Garden,  till  the 

'.  when  nn  adaptation  by  Mr.  was  produced. 

Tbb  in   which   Ilippolito  and  Dorinda  again   made  their 

•ppeanux-  r    was  a  sort  of   compromise  between 

Shakspear*  nnd  Dryden,  WM  .  gnized  TempcH  of  the   Haga  till 

Mr.  Macready  revived  the  oil. 

is  no  doubt  that  all  vestiges  of  Dr*.  now  swept 

away  fur  iter.     The  Tttupeu  is  more  familiar  to  the  generation 

than  to  the  las :  it  a  iTords  opportunities  for  those  claboruto  decorations 

I I  are  so  much  to  the  taste-  of  modern  |  r»,  and  has  therefore 
been  a  favourite  play  with  m                   agerj.     Cembla'a  venioa,  though 
occasionally    performed,    was    not   familiar    to    tLc    pener.il    public   I 
Mr.  Macready  'a  revival  took  place,  and  tin's  wjw  followed  by  succensful 
repriaenUtitnis  of  the  original  play  at  tl)c  Princess's  and  Sadler  ■  Wells 

lagcmcnts  of  Mr.  Charles  Kwin  nnd  Mr 
Far   otherwise  is  it  «  TIT.,  of 

version,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  rev  ire  the  text  of  Shnkapeare,  is  the 
acknuwlcdged  |  je,     Nor  is  it  likely  to  lose  ita  supremacy, 

for  it  happens  I  liiehard,  with  whom  great  old 

actors  arc  associated,  and  who  remained  for  .ulilic,  the. 

•.■real  admiration,  when  everybody  went  to  the  play,  is 


emphatically   tlie   Richard  of  Cildicr,  for  whom   the  Richard  of  Shak- 

■  >i.  Willi  tl»o  Tempat,  ■' 
acted,  the  substitution  of  one  version  for  another  could  be 
•Stated  without  difficulty.  The  ollitei.iii-  a  of  the  last  interview  between 
Romeo  nnd  Juliet,  which  had  drawn  teara  down  so  many  fair  cheeks  for 
•0  many  years,  was  a  bolder  movement  in  the  Shakspcariaa  direction,  and 
play-goera  might  po*«ibly  be  oibnlni  to  ItM)  I*  M  Romeo  mi  one*  in 
love  with  a  certain  BoioUiw.  when  the  commonly  acted  play  had  conveyed 
fin  bapmeioa  that  Ids  first  love  was  Juliet.  Nevertheless  the  two  lovers, 
according  to  Ganiclc,  were  eeaentiidly  thcMitiie  us  tin  ir  Slmkapearian  pro- 
t«. types,  and  the  operation,  though  painful,   was  nil!  i  Bat  whea 

the  hand  of  the  restorer  wus  laid  00  iuWeu-J  111,,  what  could  people 
think  iif  ii  Gloster  wlio  neither  murdered  Henry  VI.  before  thoir  eyee,  nor 
utti  red  the  fumous  speech  about  conscience,  nor  said,  '•  Off  iviiJi  las  head, 
so  much  for  Buckingham,"  nor  exclaimed,  u  Richard's  himself  ar 
when  he  had  overcome  his  tortOf  at  the  ghosts,  and  who  filkd  u; 
measure  of  his  iniquitiej  by  dying  without  a  word,  whereas  the  farailiir 
ri, in    Richard  had  employed  hia  last  breath  in  the  delivery  of  a 

rated  speech.  Literary  men  might  talk;  but  this  restored  Ricluird 
win  in  the  eyes  of  tho  multitude  a  fleshiest*  intruder,  who  never  could 
rival  the  popularity  of  ihu  old  usurper,  nor  did  tragic  actors  greatly  care 
to  represent  him.  t'ilil.i :'-;  Ilielmrd  in  the  Glosttr  of  Gnrrick,  Cook,  and 
Kcna,  and  the  ether  is  not  like  him. 

We  need  not  describe  at  length  an  altered  play,  which  to  many  persons 

lob  BOM  iimilliiir  than  the  original.  It  may  be-observed  that  thr 
alterations  are  mado  for  the  solo  purpose  of  giving  increased  importance 
tn  the  principal  character  at  tho  vxjK'iiso  of  tlie  rest.  Otber  plays  may 
have  been  modified  with  a  view  of  conciliating  the  audience,  but  in  the  case 
///.  the  actors  desire  to  be  ns  conspicuous  as  poasible  i*  pre- 
eiiiini ntly  consulted,  and  thus  all  inducement  to  attempt  a  restoration  is 
cut  oil' at  the  fountain-head.  When  the  piece  was  first  brought  out  at 
Hrnry  Lane  in  1700,  no  other  Richard  having  been  seen  nines  the  days 

f '    1:    r'.       I.  ai   tin-  ia!e    ;,  |    ii  hi  r  01  irlj  ;..;nir.l  thai  (T«  tof  hi  IOVO  U  MM 

by  piajint  the  cn«  r tat  himself,  for,  though  he  gained  a  high 

rcputatioti  in  comedy,  ho  was  never  esteemed  an  a  trugediun.  However, 
his  failure  could  not  destroy  the  predilectioo  for  a  character  which  was 
literally  studded  over  with  pot)  lichard  III.  retained  an 

undisputed  possession  of  the  stage  till   1621,  when  an  abortive  attempt 
mado  to  restore-  the  original  play  at  Coveut  Garden  rather  confirmed  dun 
ished  its  popularity.     A  similar  attempt,  though  with  fan- success, 
waa  made  by  Mr.  Phelps  at  Sadler'*  Wells  at  a  mon  nnd,    i    i 

great  commendation  waa  bestowed  by  the  oritioa  on  thi»  truly  bhakspeariaa 
manager.  But  the  Richard  to  which  people  had  been  accustomed  waa  not 
to  be  displaced,  and  Forson's  remark,  made  in  imitation  of  a  well-known 
paasage  in  Homer,  that  "if  the  persons  who  have  only  read  Cibberi 
Richwd  III.  were  divided  into  cot  I  ten,  and  if  every  one  who  had 
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rinal  play  were  to  vs.  •  ompany,  many  decades  would 

aiaa  subsinntiolly  true  to  tho  j-rvtcnt  day. 
toqay  b«  cast  upon  Cibbor  lor  •fleeting  w  permanent  n 
•ccTuptiDo  of  tie  tat  ni' til-' .".    •      '  •  Mill  p  ,:,  ifacra  b  do  doubt  thai  !»■ 
«M  -  *i*  -i«D«r«tl<>!i  I  bifl  work  in  a  spirit  of 

veneration  fin-  the  Bare!  of  Avon,  of  which  not  a  trace  ia  to  i*  fcti 
Dry  dun's  TtmpuL  The  seen*  between  Gloat  or  and  Henry,  tormina: > 
the  tntmier  of  tii«  latter  nr..i  th>-  speech  ut  !.f '"£ 

on  Bosworth  Field,  are  at  any  rate  Shakapmrt'-  are  not  to 

be  found  in  Shakapeero'a  Hufami  III. ;  Uio  former  having  been  taken  from 
Um  tlrird  part  of  JJftri/  17..  the  Inner  from  a  speech  by  Nortbumb* 

As  for  tho  soliloquy  on  conscience,  it  ia 
para  Gibber. 

It  ia  an  exceptional  tail,  tl.at  ono  portion  of  Bliakapearo's  play  cm, 
lUber  has  pdni'd  a*  wid*  uy  an  the  pnrta  ho  lina  rctnincd, 

nod  deae; ',  Lis  own  dream,  whfc 

found  in  aj  i  otanea  of  poetical  "  beauties"  thaL  Lava  been  com 

f  youth.     We  read  that  whan  the  apeech  was  heard 
*r.r  tho  fir  <ctft,  in  1991,  itwaa  received  with  mnch  applause, 

'lereforebe  justified  in  assuming  that  by  omitting  it  Cibber 
showod  L  ling,  but  in  worldly 

a  Clarence  u  a  cat  Meant 

perwwuure,  and  that  a  long  speech,  not  en  action  of  a  play, 

at  likely  U  .-hen   pal  mouth  of  a  secondary 

In  16S1  Cbnence's  dream  had  all  the  oharm  of  novrlty,  an  far  at 

stage   was   concern  i  the 

!eaaur«  It  eanj«>d  would  Lavo  been  heightened  by  familiarity. 

Macbtt''  una,  plnyed  na  Shakapeore  wrote  It  by  tin 

Duke'*  company  al  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  was  shortly  alter  their  removal 
tc  Done*    Gardens,    bm  as  an  •*  opor  to  any,  with 

mechanical  aect-wtork-s,  and  with  those  musical  additions  which  lutvo 
ramaincd  till  the  pmonltimo!  the  words  of  tho  ohorosoi  being  obiafs  takfln 
from  Mid!  sy  of  the  Witek.     Davenant,  who  was  the  author  of 

tliia  version,   all  text  without  scruplr,  often  without  apparent 

snolrvc,  and  oven  introduced  now  situations.    For  instance,  Tjwly  Macbeth, 
illy  haunted  by  Duncan's  ghost,  urges  her  husband  to  . 
a,  and  as  the  abade  of  BanqiK  tho  lady,  so  by  way  of 

tti'.n  is  the  ghmt  of  Duncan  invisible  to  Macbeth.    It  is  a  curious 
'■    ''opera"  was  first  produced  nt  Dorset  Can  I. 

For  nv.ru  than  eighty  years  Dnvnnnnt'M  Macbeth  retained  possession  of 
the  stage,  and  I  oal  test  waa  so  generally   forgotten,   that  ■ 

1744,  lie  was  ■ 
to  rrme  J/ereVu  aa  origins  y  Shalupaare,  hi*  rival  I 

Iocs  he  mean  ?     Don't  I  play  Macbeth 
-suniujuare  I  "      Garrick's  reform   did  not  extend  to  the 
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Abolition  of  tbc  choruses,  nnd  it  is  to  his  restoration  thnt  we 
form  of  Macbeth  adopted  at  the  present  day.     Davenant's  version  doe* 
Becni  to  have  Lk  n  revivi  i  nstontko  of  the  original  play  ;  but  no 

mannger  8avo  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Sadler's  Wells,  has  ventured  to  lay  fa 
on  the  music.  Jt  should  bo  remembered,  that  except  in  the-  caklron- 
coenc,  the  choruses  do  not  at  nil  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  piece,  but 
are  sung  between  the  acts  ;  and  that  the  caldron -scene  itself  is  not  one 
in  which  the  actor  expect*  to  produce  any  great  effect.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  old-fashioned  music,  popularly  ascribed  to  Locke,  affords 
pleasure  to  «  great  ninny  persons,  and  probably  it  was  the  opinion  both 
of  Mr.  Macroady  and  of  Mr.  Charles  Kean  that  by  the  omiariCB  of  this 
comparatively  harmless  accessory  some  persona  would  bo  deprived  of  ■ 
gratification  for  which  no  very  palpable  compensation  could  bo  offered. 

The  fact  in  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  at  Covcut  Garden  in  the 
yenr  1773  Macbeth  first  appeared  in  ScottiiU  attire,  having  till  that  time 
been  universally  dressed  as  a  modern  military  officer.  This  early  step 
towards  a  reformation  of  costume  was  made  by  Macklin,  who  played 
Maobetb  oa  ilie  occasion.  The  portrait  of  Garriuk  and  Mrs.  PritchanJ 
playing  Macbeth  and  bir.  lady  in  too  dresses  of  the  eighteenth  century 
must  he  familiar  to  many  ol  ■     '.  r*. 

If  in  the  COM  of  Iikhurd  III.  a  sweeping  alteration  of  Shakspeare  was 
made  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  actor — in  the  Erst  instance  Colley 
Gibber  himself — King  Lear  was  still  more  strangely  metamorphosed  by 
Hkhnm  Tate,  with  a  viiv  -.  of  the  public.     Nahuiu 

Tate,  one  of  the  autliors  of  the  collection  of  psalms  usually  bound  up  with 
flu  Common  Prayor-book,  evidently  thought  it  contrary  to  the  j  i-  :  |.l.  ; 
of  dramatic  justice,  that  the  old  British  king,  who  had  dune  so  very  little 
wrong,  should  be  visited  with  such  awful  calamity.  The  world  as  ■ 
bited  in  the  play  was  out  of  joint,  and  honest  Nahum  did  not,  like  Hamlet, 
think  it  was  a  cursed  spite,  that  he  was  born  to  set  it  right,  but  undi 
the  work  of  improvement  with  great  complacency,  and  at  last  aebi 
King  Lear  with  a  happy  termination,  which  was   brought  out  nt  Dorset 

dent  in  1C81.  In  the  hint  scene  of  this  notable  version  Lear  is  dis- 
covered asleep,  with  his  head  on  Cordelias  lap,  when  a  party  of  villanou* 
soldicra  enter  with  intent  to  murder  them.  Lear,  jumping  up  and  seizing 
a  partizan,  finds  himself  strong  enough  to  knock  down  two  of  the  ruffians, 
nnd  is  then  agisted  by  the  virtuous  personages  of  the  story,  who  rush  upon 
the  stage.  All  who  deserve  happiness  arc  made  happy,  and  Edgar,  wheat 
lore  for  Cordelia  is  one  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  Tate's  version,  is 
rewarded  with  her  hand. 

Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  <  .is  opinion  that  Tate's  improve- 

ment has  deprived  the  tragedy  of  half  its  beaxity ;  but  such  was  not  the 
general  view  in  the  last  century.  "  The  public,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  ■  has 
decided  in  favour  of  Tate;"  and  so  long  was  it  assumed  that  I«ear  had 
been  saved  from  an  unhappy  death  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  thnt  in  the 
Siographia  Dramatka  (published  in  1812)  the  writer  not  only  record*  the 
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bet  that  "  in  t ;  I  still  maintain* 

Ma  gKNovi  Ida  the  «  .  certainty  tin 

caiuircjih*  m   originally  penned  by  Sbakapeare   could  be  borne  by  a 

..-vml  aMemr.Ls  were  madn  to  mi 
Garrkk  brought  it  oat  at  Drury   Lain  in   17"  -hat  bo  called 

"mloralicos  I  ;  "  ft-'td  I 

fiim  id"  the  atxigo  for  fifty  yearn;  for  although  in   17G*    I 
attempted  to  effect  a compromise  between  SliAkepeare-  ond  Tate  by  abollsb- 

»«  of  Cord-  he  retained  the  happy  eaUitr 

to  be  baulked  of  the  umntnry  tale,  to  w  •  hail 

baa  aceuainaxd,  and  Tate,  a- 
r  a  version  made-  by  J  r|y  in  iho  prams  century,  it 

was  farther  r  ikspenre  than  I 

It  was  not  till  ih  I,  when  it  il  character  was  ployed 

.wr  and  ' 
rally  u  Shakspre  1  them,  but  t.«ren  then  ll 

original  was  c  iAb  act, and  T.  uned. 

• 
tragedy  i:  for  the  li  i:iys  of 

Chark*  I.    The  good  people  died  as  in  doty  I-  t  wa» 

aamovad  by  the  charms  of  Cordelia,  and,  what  was  most  mtrpriaing  of  all, 
itflTtpcart"1  presented  by  Miu  Y   II  rrick 

bad  indeed  co  nl  I  the  restoration  of  this  long-on  eminently 

-sting  pan  Colman' 

Ieoce  tod  him  in  Use  same  direction  ;  bul  •  lac*  to  h. 

rrrW  Hasted  hi*  conviction  that  such  a  character  would  not  be 

endured  ••n  •  Modern  stage.    Even  Mi.  Qene  i.  tba  m  Bjrntoti 
rf  the  Accvtmt  of  Ui<  British  Sl<i;)6  (published  >;igh  be  is 

snmsairae*  fanatical  in  the  cause  nf  Shakspeare,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
waa  prof*  1  by  Tat".      No  Booner,  however,  did  this  t. : 

ly  welcomed,  nor  « 
U  tbo  pre 

Iaader  Mr.  Cburlrt  Keen,  nod  el  {Veils  under  Mr.  Phelps,  be  was 

lobe  found  u  i  ;rse. 

Ilwnlet,  re  seen  was  played  as  Into  an  1G73  in  a 

auteof  even  greater  inl  in  at  present,  end  with  Ot'xHo,  fewer 

iibertic*  bare  been  taken  than  with  in'>f  of  Shaltapeare's  pi  most 

•trvtus  attempt  at  an  alteration  of  lira  former  was  made  by  Garrick,  who 
in  17  .  cd  a  vorsion  ot  Drury  Lone,  in  wl  icb  ihe  grnvediggcra  and 

Osric  were  omitted,  and  which,  endowed  with  a  temporary  popularity  by  the 
performance  of  the  celebrated  actor,  remained  on  the  stago  for  a  few  years 
titer  .;x*onagoa  reasserted 

to  be  Been,  and  we  hear  of  no  m 
Neither  arc  «f  aware  that  ai  ■'   has  been  made  to  restore  1 1 

br»,  whom  we  Gardens  Lite  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 

to*,  yitf.— *o.  <*• 
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to  whom  3omc  German  critics  attach  the  utmost  importance,  insisting  that 
as  the  mm  of  tQtiOH  he  Ninnd*  in  contrast  to  Hamlet  as  the  man  of  cod- 
temp1  "! ■•  n  few  required  to  carry  out  tlic  full  meaning;  of  tha 

In  apite,  however,  of  all  a»;thetical  reasoning,  there  is  this  practical 
objection  to  Fortinbras,  in  common  with  Clarence  (in  Richard  III.),  that 
to  could  not  be  assigned  to  an  nctor  who  would  render  him  an  interesting 
figure.  To  the  poeftOa]  student  objections  of  this  kind  appear  simply 
»b©miiinble;  but  it  may  be  »b«crve<l  <>nce  for  all,  thai  the  interests  of 
poetry  und  of  the  etaj;e  move  in  linos,  which,  however  they  may  approxi- 
mate, never  entirely  coalesce. 

'11  r  Mmh'int  of  Venice  wns  for  a  long  time  superseded  by  the  Jew  of 
,  on  adaptation  by  Lord  Lansdownc,  brought  out  in  1701  at  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln'*  I  :n  Field.,  In  wliieh  the  principal  actors  of  the 
bad  seceded  about  lis  ft&rt  befbzej  in  coiwequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
patentees  of  tbo  Theatre  Royal.  In  thiB  version  Bassanio  was  cc 
tlic  principal  character,  and  was  assigned  to  Bcttcrton,  while  Shylock, 
regarded  us  a.  comic  part,  m  represented  by  the  low  comedian  Dogget, 
•whose  lumie  El  Hill  familiar  to  tbo  watermen  of  Ut4  Thame;.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  tragic  Shylock  ia  clue  to  Muclclin,  who  revived  the  Merchant 
«f  Vniice  at  Drury  Lane  in  1711,  in  opposition  to  the  most  experienced 
advisors,  mid  achieved  such  a  marvellous  success  by  his  performance  of 
the  Jew,  that  Lansdowne's  piece  was  thenceforth  banished  from  the  stage. 
Pope's  exclamation  in  iva  renee  tn  Macklin, — 

This  i>  Hie  Jew 

That  Shiiltspcaro  drew,— * 

lias  almost  passed  into  a  proverb.  For  many  years,  however,  the  BOSOM 
in  which   Port  lOQBttftd  suitors   successively   choose  the    wrong 

caskets  wnc  omitted,  the  close  approximation  to  Shakspcaro  which  is 
made  whenever  the  play  is  performed  hnving  been  first  effected  hy 
the  managers  of  tiie  present  generation.  The  practical  value  of  the 
restoration  consists  in  the  heightened  development  in  the  character  of 
Portia,  of  which  it  l»  the  occasion. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  several  of  Shakspeare't 
comedies  were  produced  in  what  was  then  considered  an  operatic  form, 
and  iron  tendered  extremely  popular  by  the  iuu*ic  of  Bishop  and  the 
singing  of  Miss  Stephens  and  Miss  M.  Tree.  The  author  of  many,  if 
not  all,  of  •  lions  \v;w  Mr.  Reynolds   the   dramatist,  and  his  task 

e'-iii'inlly  consisted  in  the  compression  of  five  acta  into  three,  and  the 
introduction  of  songs,  the  words  of  winch  were  usually  Shakxpvaro's, 
though  not  perhaps  belonging  to  tho  particular  play  in  which  they  were 
In  tln.e  pieces  the  action  mi  not  essentially  modified,  and  as 
they  were  rather  abridgments  tliau  alterations,  there  U  no  need  to  review 
them  in  detail. 
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&he  gmatl  goose  at  3Ulinj}foii. 


CnAi-n.::  \XXL 
TnE  Wouxded  Faw.v. 

EARLY  two  months  pasted 
away,    and    it    was    now 
Christmas  time  nt  Ailing- 
ton.     It  may  he  presumed 
ih.it  there  was  no  in: 
nt   either   house    that    tho 
mirth  mottld  be  very  loud. 
Such  n  wound  nx  that  re- 
ceived  by    Lily   Dale   wan 
QUI   from  which  recovery 
could  not  be  quick,  nnd  it 
was  felt  by  all  the  faulty 
thnt   a   weight   was   upon 
them   which   made   gaiety 
impracticable.    Ai»  for  Lily 
herself  it  may  bo  sai.l  tli.a 
she    bore    her  misfortune 
I  with   nil   a  woman's  con- 
rage.     For  the  firet  week 
she  stood  up  us  a  tree  that 
Ms   against    tho   wind, 
tyfyl    wllioh  is  soon  Uibe  nhivered 
SJ*        to   pieces   because  it    will 
not  dead.     Daring  that  week  her  mother  and  «int«i   wcra  frightened  by 
calm  new  and  endurance.     She  would  perform  her  daily  tank.     Sho 
go  i  nnd  appear  at  her  place  in  church 

would  sit  over  her  book  of  an  evening,  keeping 
i ;  and  would  chide  her  mother  and  sister  when  she  found 
they  were  regarding  her  with  earnest  anxiety. 
1  Mamma,  let  it  all  be  as  though  it  bad  never  been,"  she  said. 
"  Ah.  dear !  if  that  were  but  possible  !  " 
"God  forbid  that  it  should  be  possible  inwardly,"  Lily  replied.    "  Ikt 
toaaible  outwardly.     I  fed  that  you  are  mora  tender  to  mo  than  you 
turd  to  hr,  and  that  upsets  me.     If  you  would  only  scold  me  because  I 
Oft  idle,  I  should  #oon  be  better."     But  her  mother  could  not  speak  to  her 
as  she  perhaps  might  have  »pnken  had  no  grief  fallen  upon  her  pet.     She 
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could  not  cpmc  from  those  anxious  tender  glances  which  made  Lily  know 
i0  was  looked  on  n*  a  fawn  wounded  almost  to  death. 
At  tin-  i  ml  of  the  Tu.-i  week  bIic  gave  way.  "  !  nroi  "I  i  up,  H.'ll," 
she  said  one  morning, almost  petulantly.  "  1  am  ill ; — I  had  batter  lie  here 
crut  of  the  way.  Don't  make  a  fuss  about  if.  I'm  stupid  and  foolish,  and 
that  makes  me  ill." 

Dale  ami  Bell  were  frightened,  and  looked  into  each 
other'*  blank  f;ici  s,  rcmemlH'ring  stories  of  poor  broken-hearted  girla  who 
had  died  because  their  loves  1.  rtunat*»-    ae  mall  Was  tapers 

whose  lights  djc  quenched  if  a  breath  of  wind  blows  upon  them  too 
Etroiigly.  But  titan  Lily  was  in  truth  no  such  slight  t  ijkt  .1  ■■■  that.  Nor 
was  «ho  tho  ttHB    thut    nms-t   bg    1  CaUM  it  WtH  not  Ixnd. 

bant  henelf  to  the  bkal  during  thai  weak  of  illnau,  and  than 

with   her   form   utill   ,st  might  and    graceful,    ami    with    her    bright    : 
unouenched. 

Alter  that  she  would  talk  more  openly  to  her  mother  about  her  low, 
— openly  and  with  a  true  appreciation  of  the  misfortune  which  had 
befallen  her;   but  with  an  nssur.v  nglh  which  act  1  iculc 

the  i'lea  of  a  broken  heart.     "  I  know  ihat.  I  can  bear  It,"  "  and 

that  1  can  bear  it  without  hinting  uahi  Of  course  1  shall  always 

love  him,  and  must  feel  almost  as  you  felt  when  you  lost  my  father." 

In  aiiMver  to  this  Mra.  Dale  could  say  nothing.  She  could  not  speak 
out  her  thought*  about  CraaUa,  and  explain  to  Lily  that  he  was  unworthy 
of  her  love.     Love  dota  not  foDofl  nd  is  not  given  to  excellence; 

—  nor  is  it  destroyed  by  ili-usagr,  nor  killed  by  blows  and  mutilation.  Whan 
Lily  declared  that  she  still  loved  the  man  who  had  so  ill-used  her,  Mrs.  Dak 
\wmld  be  silent.  Each  perfectly  understood  the  other,  but  on  that  Matter 
even  ih&y  couM  not  interchange  their  thoughts  with  freedom. 

"  You  must  promise  never  to  be  tired  of  me,  mnmuin,"  said  Lily. 

"Mothers  do  not  oAen  get  tired  of  their  children,  whatever  the 
children  may  do  of  their  mother?." 

■  not  so  aure  of  that  when  the  children  turn  out  old  maids.  Ami 
i  .n.n.  i<i  ban  1  grill  of  mj  owB|  loo,  mamma;  and  0  way  sJao,  \'v  h 
possible.  When  Bell  is  married  I  shall  consider  it  o  partnership,  and  1 
shan'i  do  what  I'm  told  any  lotiyer.'' 

"Forewarned  will  be  Am  can; 

"  Exactly  ; — and  I  don't  want  to  take  you  by  stirpriafl.  For  a  year 
or  two  longer,  till  Bell  is  gone,  I  mean  to  be  dutiful;  but  it  would  be 
very  stupid  for  a  pi  nKB  t"  I"-  dutiful  all  their  lives." 

All  of  which  Mrs.  Dale  understood  thoroughly.  It  amounted  to  an 
aaaertion  on  Lily's  part  that  she  had  loved  once  and  could  never  love 
Again  ;  that  shfl  bad  played  her  game,  hoping,  as  other  girls  hope,  that  she 
miglii  prize  of  a  husband  j  but  that,  having  lost,  shu  could  never 

play  the  game  ngain.  It  was  that  inward  conviction  on  Lily's  part  which 
made  her  say  such  words  to  her  mother.  But  Mrs.  Dale  would  by  no 
■sjunallov.  h' 1  >.if  to  khan  tbia  conviction.    She  declared  to  borealf  that 
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time  would  cure  Lily's  wound,  and  ikit  Lit  child  might  yet  be  crowned 
by  the  bliss  of  a  happy  marriage.     She  would  n  hwirl  consent 

to  that  plan  in  accordance  with  which  Lily*  Ji stiny  in  lifu  was  to  be 
regarded  **  already  fatd  Bhfl  had  never  really  liked  Croabic  as  a  suitor, 
and  would  herself  have  preferred  John  Lames,  with  all  the  fault*  of  his 
hcbbledelioyhood  00  his  head.  It  might  yet  conic-  to  pasa  that  John  Enmes' 
tare  might  be  mado  happy. 

But  in  the  meantime  Lily,  as  I  have  said,  hud  become  strong  in  her 
courage,  and  recommenced  the  work  of  living  with  no  lackadaisical  wlf- 
asstmnoe  that  because  she  had  been  made  more  unhappy  than  other*, 
therefore  she  should  allow  herself  to  be  more  idle.     Morning  and  night 

prayed  for  him,  and  daily,  almost  hour  by  hour,  she  assured  her.vlf 

it  wo*  *till  DM  «!ury  to  lOTC  him.     It  w;is  h.-ir.l,  tin*  duly  of  loving, 

ut  any  power  of  expressing  such  l<v\     But  slill  *he  would  do  her 

duly.     "  Tell  mo  at  once,  mamma,"  she  taid  one  morning,  "  when  you 

hear  that   the  day  ia  fixed  for  his  marriage.     Pray  don't  keop  mo  in 

the  dark." 

"it  i*  to  be  in  February,"  said  Mrs.  Dote, 

■  t  me  know  the  day.  It  must  not  bo  to  me  like  ordinary  dajs. 
But  do  not  look  unhappy,  mamtnu ;  I  nm  not  going  to  miiko  a  fool  of 
myself.  I  shan't  steal  off  rind  appear  in  the  church  like  a  ghost."  And 
then,  having  uttered  bat  Httk  joke,  a  sob  came,  and  she  hid  her  face  on  her 
nether  a  boeoro.  In  a  moment  abe  raised  it  again.  "  lielieve  me,  mamma, 
that  I  am  not  unhappy,"  she  said. 

■  A&tr  the  expiration  of  tliat  second  week  Mrs.  Dale  did  write  a  letter 
Sraabte: 
suppose  (Ac  sail)  It  Is  rurht  that  I  should  acknowlcdgo  the  receipt  of  your 
•  i  i  not  ksow  that  I  har«  sneht  cl»  to  say  to  yon.  It  mold  nut  become  mo 
m  *  wornsn  tn  my  what  I  think  of  y-.ur  cvici'lnrt,  tint  I  believe  that  your  onn«eirnc» 
will  HU  y»a  the  **me  tamgs.  It'  it  do  not,  yon  mnu,  indeed,  be  hardened.  I  hsro 
preaiisol  my  child  that  I  will  tend  to  you  a  message  from  her.  She  bids  mo  tell  you 
thtt  she  lias  forgivun  too,  and  tint  >lic  dies  not  hate  yon.  May  God  also  forgirc  you, 
sod  nuy  yoa  reco-rer  his  lore. 

M-inr  Dam:. 

I  h»f  that  no  rejoinder  may  be  mads  to  this  letter,  either  to  myself  or  to  any  of 
my  family. 

squire  wrote  no  answer  to  the  letter  which  ho  had  received,  nor 
did  ha  take  any  steps  towards   the  immediate,  punishment  of  On 
Indeed  be  hail  declared  that  no  such  steps  could  be  taken,  explaining  to 
Lis  nephew  that  such  a  man  could  be  served  only  as  one  serves  n  rat. 

1  shall  never  see  him,"  ho  said  once  again;  "  if  1  did,  I  should  not 
scruple  to  hit  him  on  the  head  with  my  stick  ;  but  1  should  think  ill  of 
myself  t*>  go  af>  th  such  an  objei 

Ami  jet  it  was  a  sorrow  to  the  old  man  that  this  scoundrel 

who  had  so  injured  him  and  his  should  escape  scot-free,  lie  hud  not 
forghrtti  Croabio.    No  idea  of  forgiveness  hud  ever  crowed  hit  mind.    lie 
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would  have  bated  himself  had  lie  thought  it  possible  that  ha  could  be 
induced  to  forgive  such  an  injury.     "  There  is  on  nmoiiul  of  mwa 
it, — oflov.  ,  which  1  il  >  BOl    i  ti.-  U-:  - :  .:.-:."■  h<  :!i-i,   •  .rand 

over  again  to  hii  m-phew.  And  then  a*  ho  would  walk  alone  on  the 
Imn  he  would  sjKriil.iti;  within  his  own  mind  whether  Beraard  would 
lake  any  *tcps  towards  nvcngin~  Itia  cousin's  injury.  "  He  in  right,"  he 
would  say  to  hllBOOlf;  "  Bernard  il  Cjoile  right,     But  \  ;  young  I 

Oodti  BOt  h*T<  stood  it.  In  th««e  days  a  gentleman  might  have  a  fellow 
out  who  had  treated  him  as  he  lias  treated  us.  A  man  was  satisfied  in 
feeling  that  he  had  don  I   BuppOM  the  world   is  different 

now-a-days."  The  world  i*  different;  but  the  squire  by  no  means 
acknowledged  in  his  heart  lluit  then:  bad  boOQ  any  improvement. 

Bernard  also  wob  greatly  troubled  in  his  mind.  He  would  have  had 
no  objection  to  fight  a  duel  with  Ciusbie,  hnd  duels  in  these  days  been 
possible.  Bul  he  bcliovod  thorn  to  be  no  longer  possible, — at  any  rate 
withont  ridicule.  And  if  he  could  not  light  the  man,  in  what  other  way 
wai  hi;  to  punish  him  ?  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  fur  such  n  fault  the 
world  afforded  no  punishment  ?  Was  it  not  in  the  power  of  a  man  like 
Crosbic  to  aim:  Y  lot  ■  weak   or  two  at  tin.-  BZpOBM  of  a  girl's 

happiness  for  life,  and  then  to  escape  absolutely  without  any  ill  efiecls  to 
himself?  "  I  ►hall  be  Km.-  I  out  of  my  club  lc*t  I  should  meet  him," 
Bernard  said  to  himself,  "  but  he  will  not  bo  barred  out."  Moreorer, 
there  was  a  feeling  within  him  that  1  In  math  r  would  1m  om  of  trim 
Crosbic  rather  than  otherwise.  In  having  secured  for  himself  the  pleasure 
Of  In."  DOWtehip  with  such  a  girl  as  Lily  Dale,  without  encountering  the 
penally  usual)/  oonoaqaoot  upon  such  amusement,  he  would  be  held  by 
many  as  having  merited  much  admiration.  Ho  had  tinned  against  all  the 
Dales,  and  yet  the  suffering  arising  from  his  sin  was  to  full  upon  the 
Dales  exclusively.  Such  mi  Bemard'i  reasoning,  as  he  speculated  ou 
the  whole  aflsir,  sadly  enough, — wishing  lo  be  avenged,  but  nol 

For  myself  I  believe  him  to  have  been 
altogether  wrong  aa  to  the  light  in  which  he  supposed  that  Crr 
falsehood  would  bo  regarded  by  Croebie's  friends.  Men  will  Mill  talk  of 
auch  things  lightly,  professing  that  all  la  lair  Id  love  as  it.  11  in  war,  and 
speakini;  almost  with  envy  of  the  good  fortunes  of  A  practised  dw.< 
But  1  have  never  come  across  the  man  who  thought  in  this  way  with 
rice  to  nn  individual  case.  Crosbic's  own  judgment  as  to  the  conte- 
ea  to  himself  of  what  lie  had  done  was  more  correct  than  thai  farmed 
by  Bernard  Dale.  He  had  regarded  the  net  as  venial  aa  long  aa  it  wa8 
htill  to  do, — while  it  was  still  within  his  power  to  leave  it  undone  ;  hat 
from  the  moment  of  its  accomplishment  it  had  forced  Itacli  BDOn  his  own 
i  iew  in  it*  proper  light.  He  knew  that  ha  had  been  a  scoundrel,  and  he 
knew  that  other  men  would  bo  think  of  him.      His  friend  Fowler  Piatt, 

who  had  the  reputation  of  Ic  .  •  women  simply  as  toys,  had  so 

Ii  '1  him.      Iimead  of  boast  ine  o!  what  ha  had  done,  he  was  as  afraid  of 
alluding  to  any  matter  connect'."  I  with  bJi  m  irrlage  as  n  man  is  of  talking 
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of  the  article*  which  he  hu  stoh-n.     11  thai  mm  I 

dab  looked  askance  at  I  bt  *u  no  coward  as  regarded 

km  own   skin  and   bones,  he  had  an  ninicnm-  •-  <   some  dm 

night  'iT.ard   Dale   purposely  armed   with   a  atk 

n  nephew  wore  wrong  in  supposing   thai   QroaUa  waa 

•jr  .rn-.-T;.-!, 

And  as  the  winter  came  on  ho  (bit  (hat  he  wai  cloa**ly  watel. 
noble  family  of  Some  of  I 

learned  to  hate  cordially.     The  i  hu  came  up  to  town  ia 

ricrs  girea 
to  him  Bt  e  whole  »  a  his 

future  liruthtr-ia-law'a  rooms,  nml  on  borrowing  his  fuluie  I 
Uwa  powoMuoi.  ulii  be  wise  to 

ifurrrl  with  t!  h  him  aa 

inph  ira  out  of  bw  rooms,  nml  telling  iiiui  in  so  many  words 

..•  would  have  nn  more  to  do  with  bin. 
'*  You'll  lids  timer  Gasebeo  had  said  to  him  ; 

al  didn't  like  it  beOBUM  of  the  family,  but  Lady 
smit  be  m  rvupon  Cro9bie  took  the  advice  of  Mortimer  I 

But  the  hospitality  of  the  Gazeboes  was  perhaps  more  llllni— 111 
him  than  I  Munition  of  the  Honour..  Jt  ncracd  aa 

though  his  future  sieter-in-hw  was  determinod  not  to  leare  him  alone, 
was  sent  to  fetch  him  up  for*  the  Bonday  afternoons,  and  he 
fcmu'i  vna  constrained  to  go  to  i ' 

in  opposition  t  most  strenuous  will.     lie  cow 

the  circumstances  of  bid  own  position,  but  in'  felt  at  Ihi  reraa 

cock  with  his  spars  cut  off, — as  n  dog  with  nil  teeth  drawn.  He  found 
himself  becoming  humble  and  meek.  He  had  to  acknowledge  to  himself 
that  he  was  afraid  of  I-ady  Amelia,  and  almost  even  afraid  of  Hod 
Gezcbce.  He  was  aware  that  they  watched  htm,  and  knew  nil  his  goings 
owl  and  comings  in.  They  called  him  Adolphus,  nud  made  him  tame. 
That  coming  evil  day  in  February  wn*  dinned  into  his  cam.  Lady  Aj&atta 
wstjJd  go  and  look  at  furniture  for  1  I  by  the  hour  i 

(tedding  and  sheets.    "Yonbadbcl 

re  all  good,  and  he'll  gin-  yoo  tea  pet  I  pay  him  ready 

money, — which  of  course  yon  will,  you  know  !  "     Was  it  for  this  that  ho 
had   >  lily  Dale  1—fcx  this  that  he  had  ullicd  himself  with  the 

nobl'  rcy? 

ter  had  been  nt  him  shout  the  settlement*  from  first 

nt  of  his  return  to  London,  and  had  already  bound  him  op 

i.and*. 
m  little  bit  of  money  luid  been  already  handed  over  to  be  tied  up 
Lady  Alexandria.-!'  la   him   tl  al   in    ill   the 

w  should  die  oft"  speedily,  and 

I*ady  Alexandrin*   should  ridod  with  a  decent  little  income, 

n'l  Wood.     Things  were  to  be  ao  aettlod  that  he  could 


not  even  njitin]  |hg  proceeds  of  his  own  r  of  heia.     Tiny  were  to 

go,  n  ting  hand  °'  Mvrtimer  G.uebec,  iu   paying  insurances. 

]i  he  would  only  die  the  dsy  after  bis  marriage,  there  would  really  bo  a 
i.  IV  :.:■:■  MB  .1  money  for  Alcxundrin.i.  almoflt  worthy  of  the  acccpUincc 

i  carl's  daughter.     Six  months  ugo  he  would  Lave  considered  himself 

•  i  iniii  Mortimer  QonbM  round  hi«  Soger  on  any  subject  that  could 
be  introduced  bctwi.cn  tin  an,     Win  0  they  chanced  to  inert  <>azebee  had 

•mite  humble  to  him,  treating  him  almost  as  a  superior  being,  lie 
hud  looked  down  on  Gazebee  from  a  very  great  height.  But  now  it  seemed 
us  though  he  were  powerleaB  in  thin  man's  hands. 

But  patajM  the  countess  had  become  his  greatest  aversion.  .She  was 
perpetually  writing  to  him  little  notes  in  which  she  gave  him  multitudes 
of  eomniiwions,  sending  him  about  as  though  he  had  been  l.cr  servant. 
And  she  pefMMd  him  with  advice  which  was  even  worse  than  hoi 
missions,  telling  him  of  the  style  of  lift  ID  which  Alexandrina  would 
expect  to  live,  und  warning  bin  ■icntly  that  such  on  one  as  he 

cou'.'l  Mt  to   hi:  admitted  within   the  bosom  of  bo  noble  A  family 

without  paying  very  dearly  for  that  inestimable  privilege.     Her  Ifl 
had  become  oil  ions  to  him,  and  he  would  chuck  them  on  one  Mile,  leaving 
i!'.  m  !■•!•  the  whole  day  unopened,     lie  had  already  made  up  hin  mind 
that  lie  would  qmiToi  with  the  countess  also,  very  shortly  after  his  mar* 

;  indeed,  tli.it  he  would  separate  himself  lioin  thu  whole  family  if 
it  were  post iblo.  And  yet  he  had  entered  into  this  engagement  mainly 
with  the  view  of  reaping  those  advantages  which  would  accrue  t ■■ 
from  being  allied  to  the  De  Courcysl  The  squire  and  hi.-,  Mffeow  were 
wn-iched  m  thinking  that  this  man  was  escaping  without  punishment, 
but  they  miiiht  have  spared  themselves  that  misery. 

It  hud  been  imdiMood  from  thu  first  that  ho  was  to  spend  his  Christ- 
mas at  Coui'c.y  Castle.      From  this  undertaking  it  wa3  quite  out 
power  to  enfranchise  himself;  but  he  resolved  that  hi  uld  be  aw 

short  as  possible.  Christmas  Day  unlbrtuna*' ■!>•  |  uso  on  n  Monday,  and 
it  was  known  to  the  De  Courcy  world  that  Saturday  was  almost  a  Jits 
uon  at  the  General  Committee  Office.  As  to  those  three  days  there  was 
no  escape  for  him  ;  but  he  made  Aksundxina  understand  that  the  three 
Commissioners  were  men  of  iron  a*  to  any  extension  of  those  three  days. 
"I  must  be  absent  ngaiu  in  February,  of  course,"  he  said,  almost  making 
his  wail  audible  in  the  words  ho  used,  "  and  therefore  it  is  quite  iinpoa- 

thfil  I  should  stay  now  beyond  the  Monday."  Had  there  been  attrac- 
tion-; far  him  at  Cuirciy  Castle  I  think  ho  might  hare  arranged  with 
Mr.  Optimist  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  "  We  shall  I  ■■•  ail  >l"iie,"  the  coun- 
tess wrote  to  him,  "  and  1  hope  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  learning 
more  of  our  ways  tlian  you  have  ever  really  been  ablo  to  do  as  y« •!." 
This  was  liitter  as  gall  to  him.  But  in  this  world  nil  valuable  commo- 
ilities  liave  their  price;  and  when  men  such  as  Crosbio  sapirt  to  i 
fur  themselves  an  alliance  with  noble  families,  they  must  pay  the  market 
piice  for  the  article  fffeiofa  th.  y  purchniv. 
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I  nil  conic  up  Mi  ■''■  mH  (o 

previous  . 

'••;  "wo  are  belter,  pet  Imps,  as 
wo  are." 

rt  on  much  more 
lh  them,  ami  lie  tix»k  lu-r  reply  in 
j»rt,  undrrat.u  . ,  bo  pressed  his  request, 

■notadadi 

ink  you're  wrong,"  ho  said  ;  "  I  don't  snppoae  that  we  abaJ! 
i  very  marry  Christina  aid  the 

It  the  Great   i  will 

b*  l»  ■  i  i-  attempt.  It's  the  right  thing  to  Id.  Tliat'a 

Um  way  I  look 

,'•  nid  Mrs.  D 

I  her  from  me  that,  in  spite  of  nil 
i*s  come  and  gone,  Chriatm  18  a  day  of 

rejoicing.     We'll   dino  about  three,  ho   that   tin    wnraata  can   hnv 
•Aarneoo." 

if  eourae  well  go,"  aaid  Lily  ;  "  why  alwnys  da. 

rhl  .ill  the  Boyow,  at  we  had  hut  year, 
if  unci*  will  a«k  li  Uoycvs  were  not  adted  up  for  that 

B»  m  it  all  so  brave  n  face,  had  n 

and  di  fer  greatly.     I  chanced  ' 

into  i  wet  day,  did  you  not  find  that  I 

bystanders  was  by  far  ih  ■  port  of  your  misfw!  DidyDttnot 

declare  to  yourself  that  nil  might  yet  bo  well,  it'  the  people  would 
walk  on  -i  yet  you  cannot  blame  the*.' 

stood  i'.  perhaps,  erasyed  to  rnfc  you  down,  uml  a 

yoa  hi  lite  re  -«o« 

■an  fiill,  <  though  nothing  uncommon  had  happen' 

Mm.     ItWMKHrtthl  Hie  people  of  Allinptcn  could  not  repaid  her 

with  nary  eye*,    'fl  ft  t>  Qdttriy,  knowing  that 

the  waa  ■  iho  aorrosn  of  her 

id.     Old  Mr*.  Hearn  condoled  wit  ling  her  tl  Ikely 

she  would  be  better  off  as  eh*  wax.     I.ily  would  not  lie  about  it  in  any 
WBy.  ia  painful  to  mc."     Mra. 

Hearo  raid  no  more  at  ■  »ho 

1  not  any.  I  .fly  !  "  "lid  Hopkins,  one  day, 

I  up  into  her  face  a  tear  had  almost 
If  En  hi*  oW  eye—"  1  knew  what  ha  waa  from  the  first.       Oh, 
»r  !  oh,  H**r*    If  I   could  bin     had  Urn  kilk  Hopkins,  how 

dare  you  ?  "  mid  Lily.     •'  If  you  apenk  to  DM  again  in  such  a  way,  I  will 
med  away  from  him;    but  immediately  turned 
back  again,  and  put  out  bff  litil«  hand  to  him.     "  I  beg  your  pardon," 
she  anid.     "  1  know  how  kind  und  I  love  you  for  it."     And  then 
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ulic  vent.  away.     •  I'll  i»o  (iter  him  yet,  nnJ  break  the  dirly  neck  of  I 
Kltil  Hopkins  (0  iiiniM'lf,  :ts  lie  '.Viilki-l  dftWD  the  [mill. 

Slmrily  lufore  Christmas  day  she  iallnl,  wiih  b  (  sinter,  at  the 
vicarage.  Bell,  in  the  course  of  the  visit,  left  the  RMHfl  with  one  of  the 
Boyce  girls,  to  look  at  the  last  chrysanthemums  of  the  year.  Then 
Boycc  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  make  hex  little-  speech.  "My 
dear  Lily,"  she  laid,  "yon  will  think  me  cold  if  1  do  not  say  one  word 
to  you."  "  No,  1  (shall  not,"  said  Lily,  almost  sharply,  shrinking  from  the 
I  that  threatened  to  touch  her  soro.  "  Their  .w  khio|  •  which  should 
never  b«  talked  about."  "Well,  well;  perhapa  «>,"  Mid  Mr*.  Boycc. 
But  for  a  minute  OX  two  hIic  was  unable  to  tiill  hack  upon  any  other  topic, 

sat  looking  at  Lily  with  painful  ten  denies?.  I  need  hardly  buy  what 
Lily'*  sufferings  under  such  n  gni-e  ;  l.m  .lie  bote  it,  acknowledging 
la  bei  elfin  hsi  misery  thai  the  fiualt  did  do)  to)  erich  Mr...  Boyee.  Bon 
could  Mrs.  Boyce  have  looked  at  her  otherwise,  tlmn  tenderly  .' 

It  was  settled,  then,  that  Lily  was  to  dine  up  at  th 
Christmas  Day,  and  thus  show  to  tin  Aliin.ton  world  that  she  was  n 
be  regarded  as  a  person  shut  out  from  the  world  by  the  depth  of  her 
misfortune.  That  she  wan  eight  there  can.  1  think,  be  no  doubt ;  but  a* 
.she  walked  BQHM  the  little  bridgO|  villi  her  mother  nnd  ttistcr,  after 
returning  fan  church,  she  would  have  giveu  much  to  be  able  to  havo 
turned  round,  and  have  gone  to  bed  instead  of  to  her  uncle's  dinner. 


ClIArTF.U  xxxn. 

I\vwk:\       n  Jf.umyx  Street. 

Tut  show  of  fat  bea&ts  in  London  took  ]>l;tv  ilii  .  year  OR  the  twentieth 
day  of  December,  and  I  have  always  understood  tiint  n  certain  bullock 
exhibited  I'.v  Lord  Do  Guest  wan  declared  by  the  metropolitan 
to  have  realized  all  the  pomthkl  excellences  of  breeding,  feeding,  and  coo- 
dilion.  No  doubt  the  luitehrr*  i  ft!.,  next  balf-centary  will  DAYO  learned 
iiiiich  better,  nml  the  Gtiexiwieh  ild  it   he  en  .  and  iln-n 

produced,  would  excite  only  ridicule  at  the  agricultural  ignorance  of 
tho  present  age;  but  Lord  De  Guest  took  the  praise  iii.it  was  offered 
to  him,  and  found  himself  in  a  seventh  heaven  of  delight.  He  was  navez 
ko  happy  as  when  Uimuuded  by  butchers,  gtasiera,  and  Niles-incn  who 
were  able  to  appreciate  the  work  of  hi  a  life,  and  who  regarded  him  ns  a 
model  nobleman.  "  LOOS  Ot  that  fellow,"  he  s.iid  to  Banna,  pointing  to  the 
prire  bullock.  Eanies  bed  JO&BI  d  bifl  patron  at  the  show  after  his  ofGce 
hours,  looking  on  QpOB  tin-  living  beef  by  gaslight.  "  Isn't  he  lik. 
*ire?      He  was  got  by  Lambkin,  WOO  know." 

"Lambkin,"  said  Johnny,  who  bed  not  as  yet  been  able  to  I 
about  the  Guest  wick  ato' 
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" Tea,  Lambkin.  The  bull  that  we  had  the  trouble  with.  He  has 
just  got  his  sire's  back  and  fore-quarters.     Don't  you  see  ?  " 

"  I  daresay,"  said  Johnny,  who  looked  very  hard,  but  could  not  sec. 

"  It's  Tery  odd,"  exclaimed  the  earl,  "  but  do  you  know,  that  bull  lias 
been  as  quiet  since  that  day, — as  quiet  as — as  anything.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  my  pocket-handkerchief." 

"  I  daresay  it  was,"  said  Johnny ; — "  or  perhaps  the  flics." 

"  Flies  1 "  said  the  earl,  angrily.  "  Do  you  suppose  he  isn't  used  to 
flies?  Come  away.  I  ordered  dinner  at  seven,  and  it's  past  six  now.  My 
brother-in-law,  Colonel  Dale,  is  up  in  town,  and  he  dines  with  us."  So  he 
took  Johnny's  arm,  and  led  him  off  through  the  show,  calling  his  atten- 
tion as  he  went  to  several  beasts  which  were  inferior  to  his  own. 

And  then  they  walked  down  through  Portman  Square  and  Grosvenor 
Square,  and  across  Piccadilly  to  Jermyn  Street.  John  Eamcs  acknow- 
ledged to  himself  that  it  was  odd  that  he  should  have  an  carl  leaning  on 
hia  arm  as  he  passed  along  through  the  streets.  At  home,  in  his  own  life, 
his  daily  companions  were  Cradell  and  Amelia  Roper,  Mrs.  Lupcx  and 
Mrs.  Roper.  The  difference  was  very  great,  and  yet  he  found  it  quite  as 
easy  to  talk  to  the  earl  as  to  Mrs.  Lupex. 

"  You  know  the  Dales  down  at  Allington  of  course,"  said  the  carl. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  them." 

"  But,  perhaps,  you  never  met  the  colonel." 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  did." 

"  He's  a  queer  sort  of  fellow; — very  well  in  his  way,  but  he  never  does 
anything.  He  and  my  sister  live  at  Torquay,  and  as  far  as  I  cau  find  out 
they  neither  of  them  have  any  occupation  of  any  sort.  lie's  come  up  to 
town  now  because  we  both  had  to  meet  our  family  lawyers  and  sign  some 
papers,  but  he  looks  on  the  journey  as  a  great  hardship.  As  for  me,  I'm 
a  year  older  than  he  is,  but  I  wouldn't  mind  going  up  and  down  from 
Guestwick  every  day." 

"  It's  looking  after  the  bull  that  does  it,"  said  Eamcs. 

"  By  George !  you're  right,  Master  Johnny.  My  sister  and  Crofts  may 
tell  me  what  they  like,  but  when  a  man's  out  in  the  open  air  for  eight  or 
nine  hours  every  day,  it  doesn't  much  matter  where  he  goes  to  sleep  after 
that.  This  is  Pawkins', — capital  good  house,  but  not  so  good  as  it  used 
to  be  while  old  Pawkins  was  alive.  Show  Mr.  Eamcs  up  into  a  bedroom 
to  wash  his  hands." 

Colonel  Dale  was  much  like  his  brother  in  face,  but  was  taller,  even 
thinner,  and  apparently  older.  Wheu  Eames  went  into  the  sitting-room, 
the  colonel  was  there  alone,  and  had  to  take  upon  himself  the  trouble  of 
introducing  himself.  He  did  not  get  up  from  his  arm-chair,  but  nodded 
gently  at  the  young  man.  "  Mr.  Eames,  I  believe  ?  I  knew  your  father 
at  Guestwick,  a  great  many  years  ago;"  then  he  turned  his  face  back 
towards  the  fire  and  sighed. 

"  It's  got  veiy  cold  this  afternoon,"  said  Johnny,  trying  to  make 
conversation. 
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'•  h's  always  ■  ■  ■.."  mid  tin'  eOMQel. 

,:  If  yii  hud  t"  be  hen  IS  August  you  wouldn't  say  so." 

*»God   forbid,''  taid  the   colonel,  and  he.  sighed  again,  with  hi*  < 

fixed  upon  tint  fire.     BUBM  had  heard  of  the  rery  gallant  way  in  which 

Orlando  Dulc  bad  p  I  in  runuag  amy  with  Lord  I)c  Guest's  Bister, 

:inn  to  very   terrible  obstacles,  and  as  ho  now  looked  at  the 

intrepid  lover,   li t-  thought  that  there  must  have  been  a  great  change 

since  those  du  that  nothing  more  was  said  till  the  carl  came 

Pawliins'  house,  was  thoroughly  oM-fh-.liioncd  in  nil  things,  and  the 
Pawkins  of  that  day  himself  stood  behind  the  carls  elbow  when  the 
dinner  began,  and  himsi:If  removed  the  cover  from  the.  soup  turoen. 
Lord  Do  Guest  did    BOt  require  rnu-li  ition,  but  he  would 

have  !■  ■  i  if  tl'--  hadn't  been  done-    As  it  was  he  had  a  civil 

tossy  to  Pawkins  about  the  Tat  Battle,  thereby  showing  that  he  did  not 
ID  kins  for  one  of  the  waiters.     Pawkins  then  took  his  lordships 
orders  about  the  wine  and  ro; 

"  Ba  keep*  Tip  il i<!  boOM  pretty  well,"  said  the  earl  to  hi*  hn>U«tV 

ia-law.     "It  isn't  like  what  it  was  thirty  year*  ago,  but  then  everything 
nf  that  sort  has  got  worse  and  worse."' 

"  I  nppew  it-  ban,1  a  i alow  L 

"I  remember  when  old  Pavldna  bed  as  good  a  glaw  of  port  as  I've 
got  nt  home, — or  nearly.     They  can't  get  it  now,  you  know." 

"  I  never  drink  port,"  said  the  colonel.  "I  seldom  take  anything 
nfter  dinn  ■■  J  little  negus." 

Bil  l.r.  tl,ii-in-law  Kiid  nothing,  but  made  n  most  eloquent  grimace  m 
lie  tuned  Ui  met   towards  his  Honp-platc.     Eamcs   saw    it  and   • 
hnrdly  refrain  from  laughing,    When,  at  halt- past  nine  •  •V.kvk.  t 

1  from  the   room,  the  earl,  as  the  door   waa  el  w  up  his 

hands,  and  ui i<-ri-il  tin    i.-.:r  v.. .id  ''segue  1"     Then   Kamcs  took  heart  of 
grace  and  had  bit  laughter  out. 

Tlie  dinner  was  very  dull,  and  before  th*e  colonel  went  li  nny 

regretted  that  he  had  been  mduoed  to  dine  at  Pnwklas1.     It  might- be  a 

Bne  thing  to  be  Olfced  te  dinner  with  an  earl,  ai      I         Lames  had 

perhapi  received  at  his  office  wmc  little  acenwion  of  dignitj  t  m  the 

circumstances,  of  which  lie  hud  been  not  unplcawuitly  aware  ;  but,  as  ho 
the  table,  on  which  then  were  f"'ir  or  live  apple-*  and  a  plate  of 
dried  nuts,  looking  at  rhe  carl,  ai  bit  endeavoured  totttfphlss] 
mid  at  the  colonel,  to  whom  it  BOBroeA etaolately  a  matter  of  ii.d.rh  rcneo 
whither  his  OompBUiOBa  were  asleep  or  awake,  ho  confessed  to  himself 
that  llir  price  he  waa  paying  wan  al  dear.      Mrs.  Roper's  tea-: 

wns  not  pleasant  to  him,  bed  <  v.-u  mat  would  have  been  preferable  i 
bhiek  dingineas  of  k  tha  eompaqy  of  two  tired  old 

nun,  ■■•.  Ii'm  v  h.  hi   bi  to  have   ii"  iiiiini.il  aubjeot  of  conversation. 

Once  or  twice  he  tried  a  word  with  the  o  kn.-l,  tor  the  eoluml  sat  with 
his  eyes  open  looking  at  the  fire.  But  lie  was  answered  with  monosyllables, 
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•lid  not  lit.     To  sit 

wuh  his  Land/  closed  over  caih  other  on  mi  work  enough 

tjr  iVik.tirl  Pile  during  hii  :  njf. 

earl  knew  whsU  was  p.  During  that  terrible,  cm 

*•«•  hint  rod  hit  ajiunber,  :ho  drowsy  pv 

hia  tor  w  hia  conscience  was  always  accusing  hi 

;  U gnssfta  badly.     Ho  y  angry  witli  ! 

*n*m  himself  nnd  talk.     But  his  brother-in-law  would  not  help  U 
kit  efforts ;  and  eren  Guiim  wn* 

Than  for  twenty  minute*  ho  nl.pt  w  it  ha 

woke  himself  wirh  wio  of  Lis  own  morta.     "  By  George  I"  he  mid,  j 
ssgap  and  •landing  m  (he  hi?,  rm  some  coffee;"  and  after 

that  he  did  n-  .-e. 

.eaome  more  wine?  " 
*  Kothing  in  dug  nt  rho  fire,  and  |W 

his  head  Toy  slowly. 

"  Cv>me,  Jo!  :  ■  tir  gln-sw."     He  hod  already  got  into  th 

ailing  hia  young  friend  Johnny,  baring  found  that  Mrs.  !  rally 

■poke  of  her  son  by  thnt  n 

idl  the  time,"  said  Eamen,  taking  tho 
sant>r  again  in  his  hand  us  lie  >■ 

"  I'm  glad  •  ling  to  amuse  you,  for  it  has 

bm  that  yon  and  Pale  haven't  bad  much  to  say  to  each  other.     I've  been 
flaming  all  the  thai 

'a  Keen  soma  exonse  for  my  holding  my  tongue,"  said  lh« 
aarl.     "  By-lhe-by,  Dale,  what  do  you  think  of  that  fellow  Cu 

--.«#'  con  wero  instantly   oi  t,  and  the  spirit  of  dulneaa 

vanished  from  i 

Ihinkofl.  !  the  colonel. 

'vc  cTcry  bono  in  his  skin  broken,"  said  tlie  earl. 
4  So  he  ooght,"  -,  p'tiirrg  up  from  his  chair  iii  arnaaa, 

and  speaking  in  a  tOM  I  kinder  than  was  perhaps  becoming  in 

the  prc**:i  ttnitn.     "  So  ho  ought,  my  lord.     He  is  tho  mobt 

abominable  rascal  that  evor  I  met  in  my  life.     I  wiah  I  *nu  Lily  Pain's 
brother."7     Then  he  sat  doim  ng-.r  tt  he  was  speaking 

.  and  of  -.  of  Bernard  Dale,  who 

pond  to  occupy  the  place  of  Lily's  brot 
oo!i  !  round,  and  looked  at  the  young  man  • 

lr,"  said  li  nines,  *'  bill   I   hare  known 
i*al»  and  •  i  .til  my  ; 

1  tho  colonel.     "N  ilw»i*,  aa 

free  with  a  yotiag  lady's  nam  ..  .  ■ 

-." 

•  cnrl.     "  I  honour  him  for  his  feeling. 
>hnny,  ttty  boy,  if  erer  I  am  unfortunate  enough  lo  < .-.■  .•'.  tli 
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shall  Idl  bint  tny  mind,  and  I  btli>  I     v  B  nil]  00  the  same."     On  hearing 
iIi'k  John  Eamcs  winked  at  the  earl,  and  made  a  motion  with  hi*  head 
towards  the  colonel,  whose  back  was  turned  to  hiin.     And  tlx 
■winked  back  at  BttME 

"Dc  Guest,"  said  the  colonel,  "  I  think  I'll  go  upstair* ;  I  always  have 
a  little  arrowroot  in  my  own  room." 

"  I'll  nag  tin-  boll  to  ■  ctodlt," mid  the  boat.    Then  tL«s  < 
Mid  as  tho  door  was  closed  behind  him,  the  carl   raisid  hi*  two  hand 
and  uttered  that  single  word,  "  negus  I"     Whereupon  Johnny  bum 
Jaughing,  and  coining  round  to  the  fire,  sat  himself  down  iu  the  arra- 
eiuir  which  the  colonel  bad  left. 

"I've  no  doubt  it's  all  right,''  mid  the  «arl  ;  "  but  I  shouldn't  like  to 
drink  negus  my:  eh,  net  yel  to  bw<  ot  ap  in  tny  bedroom." 

"I  don't  npfiOM  there'*  any  li:irm  in  it." 

''  Oli,  dear,  no ;  I  wonder  what  Pawkins  ways  about  kiw.  But  I  np- 
pose  they  have  them  of  all  sorts  in  nn  hotel." 

"  The  waiter  didu't  seem  to  think  nmch  of  it  when  he  brought. 

"  No,  no.     if  he'd  asked  for  senna  and  salt*,  the  uldu't  bav< 

■IlOWOd  any  Hurprise.    By-lhc- -ly.  fOO  touched  him  up  about  that  poor  gui." 

"Did  i,  my  lord?    I  didn't  menu  it." 

"  You  BOO  he's  BcronTd  Dale's  lather,  and  tho  question  is,  whether 
I.ci  luir.l  iheuldn't  puni>h  the  felle-w  for  ■hnl  be  baa  done.  .Somebody 
ought  to  do  it.  It  isn't  right  that  ho  enoold  escape.  Somebody  ought  to 
let  Mr.  Croabie  know  what  a  scoundrel  he  baa  made  hunsi. 

'•  I'd  do  it  to-morrow,  only  I'm  afraid " 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  the  earl;  "  you  arc  not  the  right  person  at  all. 
WbM  have  yon  got  to  do  with  it  ?  You've  merely  known  them  as  family 
friends,  but  that's  not  enough." 

"No,  I  suppose  not,™  .''aid  Eaiwcs, sadly. 

"  Perhaps  it's  boat  as  it  is,"  said  the  earl.     "I  don't  know  that  any 
good  would  be  got  by  knocking  him  over  the  bend.     And  if  we  are  to 
itaf,  I  suppose  we  aught  to  be  Christians." 

"  What  sort  of  n  Christian  has  be  0000  !  " 

"Thill's  true  enough;  and  if  I  was  Bernard,  I  should  he  very  opt 
to  forget  my  Hi  bio.  leuona  about  meekness." 

"Do  yon  know,  ten  lard,  '  »hould  think  it  the  most  Christian  thing  it 
the  ve-rld  <"  l1'1''''  l"1"  him;  1  should,  indeed.  There  axe  some  tbiuq 
K.r  which  a  man  ought  to  be  beaten  black  and  blue." 

"  So  that  he  shouldn't  do  them  again  ?" 

'•  lv\a«:tly.     You  might  say  it  isn't  Christian  to  hang  a  man." 

'•  I'd  always  hang  a  murderer.  It  WSJ&'t  right  to  hang  men  for  eteol* 
ing  sheep." 

"  Much  better  liang  such  a  fellow  ns  Crosbic,"  said  Eamcs. 

"  Well,  1  belter*,  so.  If  nny  Allow  wanted  now  to  curry  favour  with 
the  young  Inly,  what  an  opjxirt  unity  he'd  have." 

Johnny  remained   silent  for  a  momcut  or  two  before  he  answered. 
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**  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  ho  said,  mournfully,  as  though  grieving  at  the 
thought  that  there  was  no  chance  of  currying  favour  with  Lily  by  thrashing 
her  late  lor  er. 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  know  much  about  girls,"  said  Lord  De  Guest ; 
"but  I  should  think  it  would  be  so.  I  should  fancy  that  nothing  would 
please  her  ao  much  as  hearing  that  he  had  caught  it,  and  that  all  the 
world  knew  that  he'd  caught  it."  The  earl  had  declared  that  he  didn't 
know  much  about  girls,  and  in  so  saying,  he  was  no  doubt  right. 

"  If  I  thought  so,"  said  Eamcs,  "  I'd  find  him  out  to-morrow." 

"Why  so?  what  difference  does  it  make  to  you?"  Then  there  was 
another  pause,  during  which  Jolmny  looked  very  sheepish.  "  You  don't 
mean  to  say  that  you're  in  love  with  Miss  Lily  Dale  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  being  in  love  with  her,"  said  Johnny, 
turning  very  red  as  he  spoke.  And  then  he  made  up  his  mind,  in  a  wild 
sort  of  way,  to  tell  all  the  truth  to  his  friend.  Pawkins'  port  wine 
may,  perhaps,  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  resolution.  "  But  I'd 
go  through  fire  and  water  for  her,  my  lord.  I  knew  her  years  before  he 
had  ever  seen  her,  and  have  loved  her  a  great  deal  better  than  he  will 
ever  lore  any  one.  When  I  heard  that  she  had  accepted  him,  I  had 
half  a  mind  to  cut  my  own  throat, — or  else  his." 

"  Highty  tighty,"  said  the  earl. 

"  It's  very  ridiculous,  I  know,"  said  Johnny,  "  aud  of  course  she  would 
never  have  accepted  me." 

"  I  don't  see  that  at  all." 

"I  haven't  a  shilling  in  the  world." 

"  Girls  don't  care  much  for  that." 

"  And  then  a  clerk  in  the  Income-tax  Office !     It's  such  a  poor  thing." 

"  The  other  fellow  was  only  a  clerk  in  another  office." 

The  earl  living  down  at  Guestwick  did  not  understand  that  the 
Income-tax  Office  in  the  city,  and  the  General  Committee  Office  at  White- 
hall, were  as  far  apart  as  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  separated  by  as  impass- 
able a  gulf. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Johnny ;  "  but  his  office  is  another  kind  of  thing,  and 
then  he  was  a  swell  himself." 

"  By  George,  I  don't  see  it,"  said  the  carl. 

"  I  don't  wonder  a  bit  at  her  accepting  a  fellow  like  that.  I  hated  him 
the  first  moment  I  saw  him  ;  but  that's  no  reason  she  should  hate  him.  He 
had  that  sort  of  manner,  you  know.  He  was  a  swell,  and  girls  like  that 
kind  of  thing.  I  never  felt  angry  with  her,  but  I  could  have  eaten  him." 
As  he  spoke  he  looked  as  though  he  would  have  made  some  such  attempt 
had  Crosbie  been  present. 

"  Did  you  ever  ask  her  to  have  you?  "  said  the  carl. 

"  No;  how  could  I  ask  her,  when  I  hadn't  bread  to  give  her?  " 

"  And  you  never  told  her that  you  were  in  love  with  her  I  mean, 

and  all  that  kind  of  thing  ?  " 

"  She  knows  it  now,"  Baid  Johnny ;  "  I  went  to  say  good-by  to  her 
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the  otlicr  clay, — when  I  thought  she  was  going  to  be  WIJUll    I  could  not 
help  tolling  lier  lliin." 

"  But  it  seems  to  me,  my  KO  (cOoy,  Qui  y*  0  I  B|  hi  '  i  l>e  very  much 
obliged  to  Crosbie  ; — that  m  to  say,  if  you've  a  mind  t,, " 

"I  know  what  yon  mflHl.  my  lord.      I  am  not  a  bit  obliged  to  him. 
It's  my  belief  that  all  this  will  about  kill  li -r.     As  to  myself,  if  I  tl m 
she'd  ever  hav«  mo " 

Then  he  was  again  silent,  and  the  carl  could  sec  that  the  team  wero  in 
!■!■  eyes. 

"  1  think  I  begin  to  understand  it,"  said  die  e.irl,  "and  I'll  giro  yon  a 
bit  of  ndviee.     You  cotne  down  and  spend  your  Christmas  with  me 
Gaotariak." 

«  Oh,  my  lord  I " 

"Nerer  mind  my -lonling  me,  but  do  n  I  tell  yon.  Lady  Julia  sent 
yon  a  message,  thougli  I  forgot  all  about  it  till  now.  Sho  wants  to  thank 
you  herself  for  what  you  did  in  the  field." 

"  That's  nil  nonsense,  my  lord." 

"  Very  well ;  yon  can  tell  her  so.  You  may  take  my  word  for  this, 
too, — my  sister  hates  Crosbie  quite  as  much  as  you  da  I  think  she'd 
*  pitch  into  him,'  as  you  call  it,  herself,  if  she  knew  how.  You  cone 
down  to  Guestwick  for  the  Christmas,  and  then  go  over  to  Alliugton 
till  iln'iii  all  plainly  what  you  mean." 

'■  1  couldn't  say  a  word  to  her  now." 

"  Say  it  to  the  squire,  then.  Go  to  him,  and  tell  him  what  you  mean, 
—holding  your  head  up  like  a  man.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  swells.  The 
man  who  means  honestly  is  the  best  swell  I  know.  He's  the  only  swell  I 
recognize.  Go  to  old  Dale,  and  say  you  come  from  me,— from  Guest  wick 
Manor.  Tell  him  that  if  he'll  put  a  little  stick  under  the  pot  to  make  it 
boil,  I'll  put  a  bigger  one.     He'll  understand  what  that  means." 

"  Oh,  no,  my  lord." 

"  But  I  say,  oh,  yen;  "  and  the  earl,  who  was  now  standing  on  die  rug 
before  the  fire,  dug  big  hand*  deep  down  into  his  ;  ocketa.    "  I'm 

vt'iy  fond  of  that  fiirl.  and  would  do  much  for  her.  You  ask  Lady  Julia 
if  I  didn't  .-.iv  r.<>  in  her  before  1  ever  knew  of  your  casting  a  sheep's-eye 
that  way.  And  I've  a  sneaking  kindness  for  you  too,  Master  Johnny. 
Lord  bless  you,  I  knew  your  l.irher  as  well  as  1  ever  knew  any  man; 
and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  believe  1  helped  to  ruin  him.  lb:  held  land  of  soft 
you  know,  and  there  can't  bo  any  doubt  that  he  did  ruin  himself, 
knew  no  more  about  a  beast  when  he'd  done,  than — than- 
waitcr.     If  ho'd  gone  on  to  this  day  he  wouldn't  have  been  any  wii 

Johnny  sat  silent,  with  his  eyes  full  of  tear*.     What  was  he  to 
his  friend  ? 

"  You  come  down  with  me,"  continued  the  earl,  "  and  youll  find  well 
make  it  all  straight  I  daresay  you're  right  about  not  speaking  to  the 
girl  just  at  present.  But  ItU  everything  i"  the  uncle,  and  then  to  the 
mother.     And,  above  all  things,  never  think  th.it  you're  not  good  enough 
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yourself.  A  man  should  never  think  that.  My  belief  is  that  in  life 
people  will  take  yon  very  mnch  at  your  own  reckoning.  If  you  are  made 
of  dirt,  like  that  fellow  Crosbie,  you'll  be  found  out  at  lost,  no  doubt. 
But  then  I  don't  think  yon  are  made  of  dirt." 

"  I  hope  not." 

"And  so  do  L  You  can  come  down,  I  suppose,  with  me  the  day  after 
to-morrow  t " 

*  I'm  afraid  not    I  have  had  all  my  leave." 
'      "  Shall  I  write  to  old  Buffle,  and  ask  it  at  a  favour." 

"  No,"  said  Johnny ;  "  I  shouldn't  like  that.  But  I'll  see  to-morrow, 
and  then  I'll  let  you  know.  I  can  go  down  by  the  mail-train  on  Saturday, 
st  any  rate." 

"That  won't  be  comfortable.  See  and  come  with  me  if  you  can. 
Now,  good-night,  my  dear  fellow,  and  remember  this, — when  I  say  a  thing 
I  mean  it-  I  think  I  may  boast  that  I  never  yet  went  back  from  my 
word." 

The  earl  as  he  spoke  gave  his  left  hand  to  his  guest,  and  looking 
somewhat  grandly  up  over  the  young  man's  head,  he  tapped  his  own 
breast  thrice  with  bis  right  hand.  As  he  went  through  the  little  scene, 
John  Eames  felt  that  he  was  every  inch  an  earl. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you,  my  lord." 

"  Say  nothing, — not  a  word  more  to  me.  But  say  to  yourself  that 
feint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.  Good-night,  my  dear  boy,  good-night. 
I  dine  out  to-morrow,  but  you  can  call  and  let  me  know  at  about  six." 

Eames  then  left  the  room  without  another  word,  and  walked  out  into 
the  cold  air  of  Jcrmyn  Street.  The  moon  was  clear  and  bright,  and  the 
jiavement  in  the  shining  light  seemed  to  be  as  clean  as  a  lady's  hand.  All 
the  world  was  altered  to  him  since  he  had  entered  Pawkins'  Hotel.  Was 
it  then  possible  that  Lily  Dale  might  even  yet  become  his  wife  ?  Could 
it  be  true  that  he,  even  now,  was  in  a  position  to  go  boldly  to  the  Squire 
of  Aliington,  and  tell  him  what  were  his  views  with  reference  to  Lily  ? 
And  how  far  would  he  be  justified  in  taking  the  earl  at  his  word?  Some 
incredible  amount  of  wealth  would  be  required  before  he  could  marry  Lily 
Dale.  Two  or  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  at  the  very  least  1  The  earl 
could  not  mean  him  to  understand  that  any  such  6um  as  that  would  bo 
made  up  with  such  an  object  1  Nevertheless  he  resolved  as  he  walked 
home  to  Burton  Crescent  that  he  would  go  down  to  Guestwick,  and  that 
he  would  obey  the  earl's  behest.  As  regarded  Lily  herself  he  felt  that 
nothing  could  be  said  to  her  for  many  a  long  day  as  yet. 

M  Oh,  John,  how  late  you  are  1 "  said  Amelia,  slipping  out  from  the 
back  parlour  as  he  let  himself  in  with  his  latch  key. 

"  Yes,  I  am; — very  late,"  said  John,  taking  his  candle,  and  passing  her 
by  on  the  stairs  without  another  word. 
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chapter  xxxiii. 

"The  Time  will  Come." 

"Did  yon  hear  tlmt  young  Entries  is  staying  «t  GucMwick  Manor?" 

As  tin ■■■•  '..in-  ill.-  Bnt  WOrda  which  the  squire  apok*  to  Mr*.  Dale  na 
tli'T  v,  nlkol  together  up  to  the  (.r.'.it  IInii-v.  uttir  clairch,  on  Christmas 
Day,  it  was  clear  enough  that  « 1  ••  -  tiJing*  of  Jylitmy's  visit,  when  told  to 
him,  li-id  made  some  impression. 

"  At  (Juivtwiik  Manor!"  said  Mrs.  Dale.  "Dear  me  I  Do  you  hear 
tl.it.  B<  il  •'     Ti.  motion  for  Mnstcr  Johnny  !" 

"Don't  von  m  DJUBma,"  Mid  Bell,  "that  he  helped  his  lord- 

ship in  Ilia  trouble  with  the  bull  ?  " 

Lily,  wlm  Md  accurately  ;ill  tin;  parages  of  her  last  irii 

with  John  Fames,  said  nothing,  hut  felt,  in  sonic  sort,  son?  ::i  the  idea 
thai  In-  should  he  so  near  her  nt  such  a  time.  In  some  unconscious  way 
she  had  liked  him  fox  oeming  to  hit  tod  saying  all  tlmt  he  did  any.  She 
valued  him  more  highly  alter  that  scene  than  bIig  did  before.  But  now, 
aihfl  would  feci  herself  injured  and  hurt  if  he  ever  made  his  way  into  her 
presence  under  circumstances  as  they  cxi»ted. 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  thut  Lord  De  Guest  was  tho  man  to  show 
so  much  gratitude  ibr  so  slight  ;»  favour,"  oaid  the  Main.  "  However, 
I'm  going  to  dine  there  to-morrow." 

M  To  meet  yuung  Eatnw  ?  "  said  Mr*.  Dale. 

"  Yes,— especially  to  meet  young  Eamos,  At  least,  I've  been  very 
specinlly  asked  to  come,  and  I've  been  told  that  he  is  to  be  there." 

"  And  is  Bernard  going?  " 

"Indeed  I'm  not,"  said  Bernard.  "I  shall  come  over  and  dine  with 
you." 

A  half-formed  l&  ■  flitted  across  Lily's  mind,  teaching  her  to  imngina 
for  a  moment  that  she  might  possibly  be  concerned  in  this  arrangement. 
But  the  thought  vanished  nit  quickly  ns  it  came,  merely  leaving  soma 
tCWBm  behind  it.  There  are  certain  maladies  which  make  the  whole 
body  sore.  The  patient,  let  him  be  touched  on  any  point, — let  hiiu  even 
be  nearly  touched,— will  roar  with  agony  as  though  his  whole  body  had 
been  bruised.  So  is  it  also  with  m.il.ulics  of  the  miud.  Sorrows  such  as 
Of  poot  I.ilj,':-  Ii.im-  ill.-  In:. nt  sore  at  every  point,  and  compel  tha 
sufferer  to  be  ever  in  fear  of  M*>  (veranda.  Lily  bora  her  crosa  brandy 
and  well;   bat  !   il  Ksigo   heavily   upon  her  at  every  turn 

because  she  had  tho  strength  to  walk  as  though  6he  did  not  bear  it. 
Nothing  happened  to  her,  or  in  her  pti  bat  did  not  in  some  way 

connect  itself  with  her  misery.     Ikr  uncle  was  going  over  to  meet  John 

M  .  nt.  Lord  I>c  i.nistV.  Of  course  the  men  there  would  talk  about 
her,  and  all  such  talking  was  an  injury  to  fa 


The  afternoon  ol  that  d:iy  did  not  puss  away  brightly. 
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the  servants  were  in  the  room  the  dinner  went  on  much  ns  other  dinners. 
At  such  times  a  certain  amount  of  hypocrisy  must  always  be  practised  in 
closely  domestic  circles.  At  mixed  dinner-parties  people  can  talk  before 
Richard  and  William  the  same  words  that  they  would  use  if  Richard  and 
William  were  not  there.  People  bo  mixed  do  not  tulk  together  their 
inward  home  thoughts.  But  when  close  friends  are  together  a  little  con- 
scious reticence  is  practised  till  the  door  is  tiled.  At  such  a  meeting  as 
this  that  conscious  reticence  was  of  service,  and  created  an  effort  which 
was  salutary.  When  the  door  was  tiled,  and  when  the  servants  were 
gone,  how  could  they  be  merry  together?  By  what  mirth  should  the 
beards  be  made  to  wag  on  that  Christmas  Day  ? 

"  My  father  has  been  up  in  town,"  said  Bernard.  "  He  was  with  Lord 
De  Guest  at  Pawkins'." 

"  Why  didn't  you  go  and  see  him  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Dale. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  He  did  not  seem  to  wish  it.  I  shall  go  down 
to  Torquay  in  February.  I  must  be  up  in  London,  you  know,  in  a  fort- 
night, for  good."  Then  they  were  all  silent  again  for  a  few  minutes.  If 
Bernard  could  have  owned  the  truth  he  would  have  acknowledged  that  he 
had  not  gone  up  to  London,  because  he  did  not  yet  know  how  to  treat 
Crosbie  when  he  should  meet  him.  His  thoughts  on  this  matter  threw 
some  sort  of  shadow  across  poor  Lily's  mind,  making  her  feel  that  her 
wound  was  again  opened. 

"  I  want  him  to  give  up  his  profession  altogether,"  said  the  squire, 
speaking  firmly  and  slowly.  "  It  would  be  better,  I  think,  for  both  of 
us  that  he  should  do  so." 

"  Would  it  be  wise  at  his  time  of  life,"  said  Mrs.  Dale,  "  and  when  he 
has  been  doing  so  well  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  would  be  wise.  If  he  were  my  son  it  would  be  thought 
better  that  he  should  live  here  upon  the  property,  among  the  people  who 
are  to  become  his  tenants,  than  remain  up  in  London,  or  perhaps  be 
sent  to  India.  He  has  one  profession  as  the  heir  of  this  j-'»c«.j  and  that, 
I  think,  should  be  enough." 

"  I  should  have  but  an  idle  life  of  it  down  here,"  said  Bernard. 

"That  would  be  your  own  fault.  But  if  you  CM  as  I  would  have  you, 
your  life  would  not  be  idle."  In  this  he  was  alluding  to  Bernard's  pro- 
posed marriage,  but  as  to  that  nothing  further  could  be  said  in  Bell's 
presence.  Bell  understood  it  all,  and  sat  quite  silent,  with  demuie  couu- 
ttnance  ; — perhaps  even  with  something  of  sternness  in  her  face. 

"  But  the  fact  is,"  said  Mrs.  Dale,  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  and  having 
well  considered  what  she  was  about  to  say,  "  that  Bernard  is  not  exactly 
the  same  as  your  sou." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  the  squire.  "  I  have  even  offered  to  settle  the 
property  on  him  if  he  will  leave  the  service." 

"You  do  not  owe  him  so  much  as  you  would  owe  your  son;  and, 
therefore,  he  docs  not  owe  you  as  much  as  he  would  owe  his  father." 

"If  you  mean  that  I  cannot  constrain  him,  I  know  that  well  enough. 
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Aa  regard*  money  I  have  offend  to  do  for  him  quite  as  much  aa  any 
father  would  feel  called  upon  to  do  for  an  only  ion." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  think  mo  ungrateful,"  said  Bernard. 

"  So,  I  do  not ;  hut  i  think  you  unmindful.     I  have  nothing  more  to 

my  about  it,  however  ; —  not  about  that.    If  you  should  marry -" 

:ln  11  he  .Mopped  himself,  foiling  that  he  could  not  go  on  in  Bell's  pi  cornet. 

"If  he  should  marry,"  Mid  Mr...  Dale,  '•  it  may  well  bo  that  his  wife 
would  like  a  house  of  her  own." 

"  Wouldn't  she  have  this  house  ?  "  Mid  the  squire,  angrily.  "  Isn't  it 
big  enough?  J  only  want  poo  RMMB  for  myself,  and  I'd  give  up  that  if  it 
wen  Bflocamjp." 

"  That's  nonsense,"  said  Mi*.  Dale. 

••It  isn't,  nonsense-,"  said  Llie  squiuv 

'■  You'll  be  squire  of  Allington  for  the  next  i unity  years,"  said  Mrs. 
Dale.  ''And  as  long  as  you  are  the  squire,  you'll  be  master  of  this 
house;  at  least,  1  hope  so.  I  don't  approve  of  monarch*  abdicating  in 
favour  of  young  people." 

"I  don't  think  uncle  Christopher  u<>nl.l  look  at  all  well  like  Charles 
the  Fifth,"  paid  Lily. 

;'  I  would  always  keep  a  cell  for  you,  my  darling,  if  I  did,"  said  the 
squire,  regarding  her  with  that  painful,  spocinl  t,  hi.  im  •--.     Lily,  wbo  was 
sitting  next  to  Mrs.  Dale,  put  her  hand  Oat  secretly  and  got  hold  of  her 
mother's,  thereby  indicating  that  ohc  did  imt  intend  to  occupy  th> 
offered  to  her  by  bo  uncle ;  or  to  look  to  him  si  the  oom]  I  her 

monastic  seclusion.     After  that  there  was  nothing  more  then  said  as  to 
Bernard's  prospect*. 

"Mr*.  Ilenrn  is  dining  at  the  vicarage,  I  suppose?  "  asked  the  squire. 

"  Ye* ;  she  went  in  after  church,"  said  Bell.  "I  saw  her  go  with 
Mr*.  Boyce." 

"She  told  me  she  never  would  dine  with  them  again  after  dark  in 
winter,"  said  Mrs,  Dale.  "  The  but  time  she  mi  there,  the  boy  let  the 
lamp  blow  out  ua  she  was  going  home,  and  she  lost  her  way.  The  truth 
was,  she  waa  angry  because  Mr.  Bnyce  didn't  go  with  her," 

"She's  always  angry,"  said  the  squire.  "She  hardly  speaks  to  mo 
now.  When  alio  paid  her  rent  the  Other  day  to  JollifFc,  she  said  she 
bopvd  it  would  do  me  much  good  ;  as  though  s.he  thought  me  a  brute  for 

Mfefag  W 

-  Bo  the  does,"  said  Bernard. 

H  Slie's  very  old,  you  know,"  mid  Ball 

"  I'd  give  her  the  house  for  notliing,  if  I  were  you,  uncle,"  said  Lily. 

"  J»",  my  difir;   if  you  were  me  you  would  not.     I  should  bo  Tery 
wrong  to  do  to.     Why  ahoald   Mrs.   I  learn  have  her  house  for  not 
any  more  than  her   nuut  or   her  clothes?      It  would   lie  much   wore 
reasonable  |  -iv,-  hex  io  much   BOOfiy  into  her  hand  yearly 

it  wimld  bo  wrong  in  me  to  do  bo,  seeing  that  she  is  not  an  object  ot' 
charity ; — and  it  would  be  wrong  in  her  to  take  it " 
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"And  she  wouldn't  take  it,"  said  Mr*.  Dale. 

••  I  don't  think  tfa  moid.  Bui  Lfafa  did,  I'm  sura  she  would  grumble 
because  it  wasn't  double  the  amount.  Aud  if  Mr.  Boycc  lmd  gone  home 
with  h.-r,  she  would  have  grumbled  because  he  wnlked  too  fast." 

"  She  is  very  old."  suid  Bell,  again. 

:i!ulc-9»,  the   ought   to   know  hotter   than  to  speak 
rurngingly  of  me  to  my  servants.     Sin;   should  have  mure  respect  for 
bend/."     And  the  squire  showed  by  the  (one  ofhli  v..  ice  that  he  thought 
very  much  about  it. 

It  wn?  very  long  and  very  dull  tb.it  (  Inistmn*  evening,  making 
Bernard  feel  strongly  that  he  would  be  very  foolish  to  give  tip  his 
prof<»>:  ii,  ..ml  tie  himself  down  to  a  lif«  at  Allingtou.  Women  are 
tnor*  accustomed  thnn  men  to  long,  dull,  unemployed  hours;  and, 
therefore,  Mrs.  Pule  and  her  daughters  bore  the  tedium  courageously. 
While  hr  yawned,  atVHcHod  himself,  .ind  went  in  and  out  "I  Hn  room, 
they  tat  demurely,  listening  U  1 3 *•  •  aay&tt  taald  down  tin-  law  OS  small 
matters,  and  contradicting  him  occasionally  what]  the  spirit  I  t  <  ill  ■ 
them  prompted  her  specially  to  do  so.  "Of  course  you  know  I 
better  than  I  do,'"  he  would  say.     "Not  at  all."  Mrs.  Pale  would  answer. 

"I  don't  pretend  to  know  anything  about  it.     Hut "     So  the  eta 

wore  itaolfnwa  n  the  squire  was  left  alone  at  half-past  nine,  ho 

did  not  feel  that  the  day  had  passed  badly  with  him.     That  was  his  style 
of  life,  and  he  expected  no  more  from  it  thnn  he  got.     He  did  tad  look  bo 
find  thing*  Tery  pleasant,  and,  if  not  happy,  he  was,  ut  any  rnte,  contented, 
'nly  think  of  Johnny  Eamea  being  atGucstwIck  Manor  I"  said  Bell, 
<\  ere  going  home. 

••  1  don'l  see  why  he  shouldn  i  6c  them  said  Lily.  "  I  would  rather 
it  should  be  he  than  I,  because  Lady  Julia  is  so  grumpy." 

"But  ntking  your  uncle  Chriv  icially  to  meet  him  !  "  said 

Mrs.  Pale.  "There  must  be  some  reason  for  it."  1  lien  Lily  felt  (fa 
soreness  come  upon  her  again,  and  spoke  no  further  UpOfl  the  rA 

Wt  Ah  there  was  a  special  reason,  aud  that  Lily's  soreness 

was  not  false  in  its  myst  ingj.     Kami's,  on  tfa  emlng  ftftor 

his  dinner  at  Pun-kins',  had  wen  tfa  curl,  and  explained  to  him  that  fa 
could  not  leave  town  till  the  Saturday  evening:  hut  tli.it  ho  could  remain 
ever  the  Tuesday.  He  must  bo  at  his  office  by  twelve  on  Wednesday, 
and  could  manage  to  do  that  I  m  Uuestwick. 

■ery  well,  Johnny,"  aaid  the  earl,  talking  to  his  yotUI  tilth 

tfa  bedroom  candle  in  his  band,  as  he  was  going  up  lo  drew.     "  Hm  1  II 
tell  you  what;  I've  been  thinking  of  it.     I'll  ask  Pale  to  come  o\ 
OaBJW  on  Tuesday  he'll  come,  I'll  explain  the  whole  matter  to 

him  myself.  He's  a  man  of  business,  and  he'll  understand.  If  fa  won't 
enroe,  why  then  you  must  go  over  tn  Allington,  and  find  him,  if  you  can, 
OH  tfa  Tooadny  morning;  or  I'll  go  1o  him  myself,  which  will  bo  Letter. 
Yon  mustn't  keep  me  now,  as  I  am  ever  so  much  too  late." 

Eamea  did  not  attempt  to  keep  him,  hut  went  awuy  feeling  that  the 
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'tcr  was  being  arranged  for  hiui  in  a  very  wonderful  way.  And 
wlii 30  In-  gut  to  Allington  he  found  that  the  squire  had  accepted  the  earl'a 
imitation.  Then  he  declared  to  himself  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
possibility  of  retractation  for  him.  Of  conn*  he  did  rot  wish  to  retract- 
The  one  great  longing  of  Ui  life  was  lo  call  Lily  Dab  But 

he  Jilt  afraid  i  re, — that  the  squire  would  despise  him  and  snub 

him,  and  that  the  earl  would  perceive  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  when 
he  saw  how  his  client  was  scorned  and  snubbed.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  earl  was  to  tal;c  the  squire  into  his  own  room  for  a  few  minutes  before 
r,  and  Johnny  Ml  tliat  he  would  bo  hardly  able  to  stand  his 
ground  in  the  drawing-room  when  tin-  two  old  men  should  make  their 
appearance  togctlu-r. 

Ho  got  on  wry  will  with  Lady  Julia,  who  cave  herself  no  airs,  and 
made  hcrxolf  very  ci»il.  Htt  brothec  hud  told  her  the  whole  story,  anil 
she  felt  aa  anxious  as  he  did  to  provide  Lily  with  another  husband  in 
place  of  that  horrible  man  Crosbio.  '•  She  has.  been  very  fortunate  in  her 
escape,"  she  said  to  her  brother ;  "  very  fortunate."  The  earl  agreed 
with  this,  sayin-  tli;il  in  his  opiniou  his  own  favourite  Johnny  would  make 
much  tliu  nicer  lover  of  the  two.  But  La'ly  Julia  had  her  doubts  a?  to 
I. i\'a  acquiescence.  "But,  Theodore,  he  must  not  speak  to  Miss  Lilian 
Dule  herself  about  it  yet  a  while." 

"  No,"  said  the  earl;  "  DOt  for  a  month  or  so." 

"  J  h-  v.  i  II  bai  ■  B  better  chance  it'  he  am  remain  silent  for  six  months," 
said  Lady  2 

"Bless  my  soul!  somebody  else  will  have  picked  her  up  before 
flntr"  "dd  flw  curl. 

In  answer  to  this  Lady  Julia  merely  beadi 

iv  went  over  to  his  motto  on  Christmas  day  after  church,  and 
was  ri-'.eivid  by  her  and  by  his  atatct  with  great  honour.  And  she  gave 
h.iu  many  injunctions  as  to  his  behaviour  at  the  carl's  table,  even 
descending  to  small  details  about  his  boots  and  linen.  But  Johnny  hod 
v  begun  to  feel  at  the  Manor  that,  after  all,  p»  pli  an  not  ao  rcry 
different  in  their  ways  of  lift  as  they  are  supposed  to  be.  Lady  Julia's 
manners  were  certainly  not  quita  those  of  Mrs.  Roper;  but  she  made  the 
tea  very  much  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  made  at  Burton  Crescent,  and 
Eunic*  found  that  he  could  eat  his  pgg,  at  nny  rate  on  the  second  atoning 
without  any  trrmnr  in  his  hand,  in  spite  of  the  coronet  on  the  silver  egg- 
cup.  He  did  feel  himself  to  be  rather  out  of  his  place  in  the  Ua&M  pOV 
DQ  Aa  Sunday,  conceiving  that  all  the  congregation  was  looking  at  him; 
but  he  got  over  this  on  Christmas  Day,  and  sat  quite  comfortably  in  his 
soft  cornet-  during  the  sermon,  almost  going  to  sleep.  And  Whi 
walked  with  the  earl  after  eliundi  to  the  gate  over  wbicfi  the  nnl.ie  peer 
had  climbed  in  his  agony,  and  inspected  the  hedge  through  which  he  had 
dttOWn  MOJSclf,  he  nan  quite  at  home  with  hi*  little  jokes,  bantering  his 
an  ust  companion  as  to  the  mode  of  his  somersault.  But  lie  it  always 
remembered  thai  there  are  two  modes  in  which  a  young  man  m:iy  be  free 
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and  easy  with  his  elder  and  superior, — tlic  mode  pleasant  and  the  mode 
ofteasirc.  Had  it  l>*cn  in  Johany'l  BnttOflj  to  try  the  latter,  the  call's  book 
would  soon  have  ban  up  at  one*,  and  tin?  play  would  hare  been  over. 
But  it  was  not  in  Johnny's  nature  to  do  so,  and  I  it  was  that  the 

earl  12 

At  lost  came  the  hour  of  dinner  on  Tuesday,  or  at  hast  the  hour  -it 
h  tlw  squire  had  been  asked  to  show  himself  at  the  Manor  B 
Eames,  as  by  agreement  with  his  patron,  di>l  ra  so  an  to  show 

himseir  till  after  the  interview.  Lady  Julia,  who  had  been  present  at 
their  discussions,  had  ngrecd  to  n  ■qflira;  and  then  a  servant 

was  to  asle  him  to  step  into  the  earl's  own  room.  It  wro»  pretty  ti>  wo  the 
*ay  in  which  the  three  conspired  together,  planning  ami  plotting  with  an 
eagerness  that  was  beautifully  green  ami  fresh. 

"  He  can  be  as  cross  as  an  old  stick  whan  he  likes  it,"  said  the  earl, 
•peaking  of  the  squire;  "nnd  we  must  take  cars  not  to  rub  him  the 
wrong  way." 

"  I  shan't  know  what  to  say  to  him  when  I  come  down,"  said  Johnny. 

"Just  shake  hands  with  him  and  don't  say  anything,"  said  Lady  Julia. 

'•  I'll  pive  bin  some  port  wine  that  ought  to  soften  his  heart,"  said  the 
earl,  "and  then  we'll  we  how  he  in  in  the  I'wniiur." 

Eames  beard   the   wheels  or  the   ■quire't    little   open   oni'llage   ami 

trembled.     The  squire,  us  of  all  schemes,   soon   found  him*.-lf 

I  July  Julia,  and  within  two  minutes  of  his  entrance  was  walked  oft 

to  the  carl's  private  room.      "  Qertaimlj .'    be  uio\    "  certainly  ; "   and 

in-servant.     The  eail,  as  he  entered,  was  steading  in  the 

middle  of  the  room,  and  his  round  ray  face  was  a  picture  of  good-humnnr. 

"  I'm  very  glad  you've  come,  Dulv,"  said  he.  "  I've  something  I  want 
to  fay  t<>  ] 

Mr.  Dale,  who  neither  in  heart  nor  in  manner  was  so  light  n  man  as 
the  earl,  took  the  proffered  hand  of  his  host,  and  bowed  his  head  slightly, 
-  he  was  willing  to  listen  to  anything. 

"  I  think  I  told  y  the  earl,  -'that  young  John  Eames  is 

down  here  ;  but  he  goes  back  to-morrow,  na  they  can't  spare  him  nt  his 
He's  a  very  good  fellow, — u  far  as  I  am   able  to  judge,  an  un- 
commonly good  m.     I've  taken  a  great  fancy  to  him  myself." 

In  aiiAwer  Id  thin  Mr.  Dale  did  not  My  much.  Ho  sat  down,  and  in 
some  general  terms  expressed  his  good- will  towards  all  the  Eames  Ihmily. 

"As  you  know,  Dale,  I'm  a  very  bad  hand  at  talking,  and  therefore 
I  won't  licat  oiwut  the  bush  in  what  I've  got  to  say  at  present.  Of  course 
we're  all  heard  of  that  scouudrvl  Crcebie,  and  the  way  he  has  treated  your 
niece  L,l..; 

"  Ho  in  a  scoundrel, — an  unmixed  scoundrel.  But  the  less  we  My* 
about  tliat  the  belter.  It  is  ill  mentioning  a  girl's  name  in  such  a  snattot 
as  that." 

'-  Hut,  my  dear  Dale,  I  must  mention  it  at  the  present  moment.  Deer 
young  child,  1  would  do  anything  to  comfurt  her  !   And  I  hope  that  ■ 
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may  be  done  to  comfort  her.     Do  yon  know  that  that  young  man 
was  in  love  with  her  long  before  Croabic  ever  saw  hei  1" 

u  what ;—  John  EamcB  I " 

"  Yes,  John  Eatnes.  And  I  wish  lioartily  for  Ida  sake  that  ho  had  won 
her  regard  before  she  had  met  that  rascal  whom  you  had  to  stay  down 
at  your  house." 

"A  man  cannot  help  these  tilings,  De  Guest,"  said  the  aquiic. 

*'  No,  no,  no  !     There  are  such  men  about  the  world,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  them  at  a  glanco.     lie  was  my  nephew's  friend,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  say  that  my  nephew  was  in  fault.     But  I  wish, — 1  only 
Bay  th:it  I  wish, — du  bl  1  limt  known  wh:it  are  thin  young  man's  fooling* 
nth  her." 

"  Hut  hh<'  might  not  have  tlionght  of  him  as  you  do." 

"He  is  an  uncommonly  good-looking  young  feUow;  straight  madr, 
broad  in  the  cheat,  with  a  good,  honest  eye,  and  a  young  mans  proper 
courage.  He  has  never  been  taught  to  give  himself  airs  like  a  di 
monkey;  but  I  think  he's  all  the  better  tot  that." 

"  But  it's  too  late,  now,  Do  Guest." 

•  %      i  ii  is.     It  muBtu't  be  too  late  I     That  r 

is  not  to  lose  her  whole  Jifo  because  a  villain  has  pbyed  her  (also.  Of 
.•:.!.  ■■:!.'•'  11  mi fiVr.  .lust  at  pn-si  Btil  v.-- .: i!.1t-.' t  do,  i  nrppOHj  bt  tflk  "■ 
her  about  a  new  sweetheart.  But,  Dale,  the  time  will  come ;  the  time 
will  come; — the  lime  always  docs  come." 

"It  has  never  come  to  you   and   me,"  said   the   mpiiro,  with   the 
beet  jio-v.il.lc  smile  on  hi*  dry  checks.     The  story  of  their  lire*  had 
hUC  so  fifes  Um'  Nimc;  each  had  loved,  and  each  had  been  disappointed, 
and  then  each  had  remained  single  through  life. 

11  Yes,  it  has,"  said  the  carl,  with  no  slight  tOUCn  of  feeling  and  even  of 
romance  in  what  he  said.     •'  We  have  retrieved  our  beams  in  our 
ways,  and  our  lives  have  not  been  desolate.     But  for  her, — you  ami 
mother  will  look  forward  to  see  her  married  sonio  day.1' 

"  I  liave  not  thought  ahoul  H," 

"  But  I  want  you  to  think  about  it.  I  wnnt  to  interest  you  in  this 
fellow's  favour  ;  mid  in  doing  so,  I  mean  to  be  very  open  with  you.  I 
suppose  you'll  give  her  something  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  xnn-,"  HU  ihu  squire,  almost  offended  at  an 
inquiry  of  suoh  ■  nil 

"  Well,  then,  whether  you  do  or  not,  I'll  give  him  something,"  asid 
-irl.      "I  shouldn't  li:n.-   ventured    m   meddlr    in    tfa*  mutter  had  I 
not  intend*  .1   to  put  myself  in  such  a  position  with  t  to  him  as 

would  justify  me  in  asking  the  question."  And  the  peer  as  he  spoke 
drew  himself  up  to  hia  full  height.  "  If  such  a  match  can  be  made,  it 
shall  not  bt  ;i  bad  marriage  for  your  Bttca  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
I  hluill  h:r.  |  pleasure  in  giving  to  him;  but  I  shall  have  more  pleasure  if 
■lie  can  share'  what  I  give." 

"  She  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  yon,"  anid  the  squire. 
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"  I  tbink  she  would  be  if  she  knew  young  Eames.  I  hope  the  day 
may  come  when  she  will  be  so.  I  hope  that  you  and  I  may  see  them  happy 
together,  and  that  you  too  may  thank  me  for  having  assisted  in  making 
them  so.  Shall  we  go  in  to  Lady  Julia  now  ?  "  The  earl  had  felt  that 
he  had  not  quite  succeeded ;  that  his  offer  had  been  accepted  somewhat 
coldly,  and  had  not  much  hope  that  further  good  could  be  done  on  that 
day,  even  with  the  help  of  his  best  port-wine. 

"  Half  a  moment,"  said  the  squire.  "  There  are  matters  as  to  which 
I  never  find  myself  able  to  speak  quickly,  and  this  certainly  seems  to  be 
one  of  them.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  think  over  what  you  have  said 
and  then  see  you  again." 

"  Certainly,  certainly." 

"  But  for  your  own  part  in  the  matter,  for  your  great  generosity  and 
kind  heart,  I  beg  to  offer  you  my  warmest  thanks."  Then  the  Bquire 
bowed  low,  and  preceded  the  earl  out  of  the  room. 

Lord  De  Guest  still  felt  that  he  had  not  succeeded.  We  may  pro- 
bably say,  looking  at  the  squire's  character  and  peculiarities,  that  no 
marked  success  was  probable  at  the  first  opening-out  of  such  a  subject. 
He  bad  said  of  himself  that  he  was  never  able  to  speak  quickly  in  matters 
of  moment ;  but  he  would  more  correctly  have  described  his  own  character 
had  he  declared  that  he  could  not  think  of  them  quickly.  As  it  was,  the 
earl  was  disappointed ;  but  had  he  been  able  to  read  the  squire's  mind, 
his  disappointment  would  have  been  less  strong.  Mr.  Dale  knew  well 
enough  that  he  was  being  treated  well,  and  that  the  effort  being  made 
•was  intended  with  kindness  to  those  belonging  to  him  ;  but  it  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  be  demonstrative  and  quick  at  expressions  of  gratitude.  So 
he  entered  the  drawing-room  with  a  cold,  placid  face,  leading  Eames, 
and  Lady  Julia  also,  to  suppose  that  no  good  had  been  done. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  "  said  Johnny,  walking  up  to  him  in  a  wild  sort 
of  manner, — going  through  a  premeditated  lesson,  but  doing  it  without 
any  presence  of  mind. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Eames  ?  "  said  the  squire,  speaking  with  a  very  cold 
voice.  And  then  there  was  nothing  further  said  till  the  dinner  was 
announced. 

"  Dale,  I  know  you  drink  port,"  said  the  carl  when  Lady  Julia  left 
them.  "  If  you  say  you  don't  like  that,  I  shall  say  you  know  nothing 
about  it." 

"  Ah  !  that's  the  '20,"  said  the  squire,  tasting  it. 

"  I  should  rather  think  it  is,"  said  the  earl.  "  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
get  it  early,  and  it  hasn't  been  moved  for  thirty  years.  I  like  to  give  it 
to  a  man  who  knows  it,  as  you  do,  at  the  first  glance.  Now  there's  my 
friend  Johnny  there;  it's  thrown  away  upon  him." 

"  No,  my  lord,  it  is  not.     I  think  it's  uncommonly  nice." 

"  Uncommonly  nice  I  So  is  champagne,  or  ginger-beer,  or  lollipops, — 
for  those  who  like  them.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  can  taste  wiue 
with  half  a  pickled  orange  in  your  mouth  ?  " 
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"  It'll  iMniic  to  ]«iati  soon  enough,"  said  the  am 

OO't  come  to  Lira  when  lie  is  as  old  a*  we  arc,"  Mid 
D«  sixty  port  will  be  as  wonderful  to  Uio 
then  living  senior*  of  tin.-  age  as  vh  Lis  own  pet  vintage  to  him. 

Tlie  good  wine  did  in  tome  sort  soften  the  squire  ;  but,  as  a  mutter  of 
coarse,  nothing  further  was  said  n*  1o  the  new  matrimonial  scheme.  The 
earl  did  observe,  however,  that  Mr.  Dal*  wu  civil,  and  even  kind,  to  hia 
own  young  friend,  unking  a  goattfcffi  bWN  lid  tln-re  na  to  his  life  in 
Lou-  y>ng  KMMthiflg  obottl  tin:  work  at  the  Income-tax  Oihcc. 

"  It  is  hurd  work,"  said  Barnes.  "  It  you're  Bads*  the  Una,  thry  make 
a  great  row  about  it,  send  for  you,  mid  look  at  you  as  though  you'd  been 
robbing  'lie  bonk;  but  they  think  nothing  of  keeping  you  till  fil 

"  But  how  long  do  you  have  for  lunch  and  reading  the  [opera  ?"  said 
arL 

'■  .Not  ten  minute*.  "We  tnkc  a  paper  among  twenty  of  ns  for  half  the 
day.  That's  exactly  nine  minutes  to  each  ;  and  as  fur  lunch,  we  only  have 
a  biscuit  dipped  in  ink." 

M  Dipped  in  ink  I :'  Raid  the  squire. 

"  It  cornea  to  that,  for  you  have  to  be  writing  while  you  munch  it  ' 

"I  hear  all  about  you,"  said  the  earl;  ".Sir  Kuillu  Buttle  is  an  old 
crony  of  mine." 

'•  I  don't  suppose  he  ever  heard  my  name  as  yet,"  said  Johnny,  "  Bui 
do  you  really  know  hirn  well,  Lord  De  Guest  ?  " 

"  Haven't  seen  bin  dksjn  thirty  years;  but  I  did  know  him.'1 

<•  We  call  him  old  Hullto  Scuffle." 

"  Huflla  Scufflo  I  II«.  hu,  ha !  He  always  was  Huffle  Scuffle ;  a  noisy, 
pretentious,  empty-headed  fidlow.     But  I  oughtn't  to  say  so  before 
young  man.     Come,  we'll  go  into  the  drawing-room." 

"Ami  wh.it  did  he  sny  .'  "  asked  I.ndy  .Julia,  as  soon  as  the  squire  was 
gone  There  wa*  no  attempt  at  concealment,  and  the  question  was  asked 
in  Juhnny's  presence. 

M  Well,  he  did  not  aay  much.  And  coming  from  him,  that  ought  to 
be  taken  as  Osgood  sign.  He  is  to  think  of  it,  and  let  me  see  him  again. 
You  hold  your  head  up,  Johnny,  and  remember  that  you  shan't  want  a 
friend  on  your  side.     Faint  heart  ncv  r  lady." 

At  MTCB  r/ clock  on  the  following  morning  Eames  started  on  his  return 
journey,  and  was  at  his  desk  at  twelve  o'clock, — a?  per  agreement  with  hia 
taskmaster  at  the  Income-tax  Office. 
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Tas  periodical  writers,  especially  the  writers  in  newspapers,  who  assume 
lo  themselves  the  right  of  speaking  in  ibt  nemo  of  the  notion  at  large,  are 
in  the  habit  of  constantly  axing  the  word  "  we,"  not  only  iu  the  common 
•ens*  of  u  I  who  wi  <  in  in  Uio  special  and  peculiar  nsn  of  - 

the  Etigli>li  people."     Tho  broad,  general  print.;  |  a  leading 

Wilde  generally  seta  out.  to  ran  ita  race  is  constantly  thrown  into  tin- 
form  of  tome  assertion  of  this  tort.     "  Wo  aie  not  a  speculative  pc 
,;  We  are  a  patient  people,"  u  Wo  can  make  anything  in  the  Wot 
a  bAndsomu  public  building,"  &c.     A  complete  collection  of  the 
menu  of  this  kind  uttered  in  any  given  year  in  any  one 
would  supply  a  highly  curious  portrait,  of  tin-  nation — not  OS  othe: 

it  as  it  is  Been  by  writers  who  embody  iti  ilmir  own  persona  n  full 
dose  of  the  national  characteristic*,  and  who  intensify  by  describing 
than.  Some  oarioua  and  important  consequences  follow  from  the  habit 
of  propagating  in  all  directions  notions  on  such  an  important  subject  as 
national  character  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  periodical  literatnrc, 
first  and  moat  pressing  of  which  U  to  produce  impressions  as  rivid  aj 
key  are  trans 

The  first  observation  which  arises  on  it  is,  that  the  view  of  the  1 
character  which  it  produces  it  tinged  throughout  by  humourons  self, 
depreciation.  Of  the  commonplaces  which  abound  in  newspapers  about 
English  national  character  lew  are  directly  and  in  terms  boastful,  or 
eras  complimentary.  The  commonest  expressions  on  the  subject  are 
meant  to  justify  measures  or  institutions  by  a  half- contemptuous  admis- 
sion of  the  absence  from  the  English  character  of  soma  lofty  attribute 
which  would  bare  remedied  the  defects  complained  of;  but  this  is  always 
attended  with  an  insinuation,  mora  or  leas  express,  that  the  attribute  in 
question  is  not  really  lofty  or  magnificent,  though  it  is  not  worth  our  while 
to  diojioU  ita  claims-     Suppose,  for  instance — and  it  .-  common 

l—e  ihnf  the  object  in  view  is  to  pooh-pooh  and  set  on  one  side  some 
clergymen  who  baa  pushed  bis  speculations  beyond  what  are  u 
viewed  oa  the  limits  of  orthodoxy.  The  commonest,  and  ono  of  tho 
moat  effective,  ways  of  doing  so  is  to  say  in  substance — "  This  mny  be 
all  very  well,  but  we  are  not  a  speculative  nation;  carry  your  doubU 
and  inquiries  elsewhere."  Tfcli  i»  In  torms  an  admission  that  the  English 
>ple  has  renounced  the  highest  of  its  intellectual  functions,  and  that 
il  fit  only  for  thoso  lower  exertions  of  intelligence  by  wl 
provide  for  their  daily  wants.  The  writer  really  does  intend  to  hint 
sjosaeiaing  of  the  kind,  though  be  probably  does  not  precisely  know 
himself  how  for  bo  is  prepared  to  go ;  but  he  means  a  good  deal  more 
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I«t.  He  moans  to  insinuate  that  the  speculations  on  which  the 
clerical  heretic  is  disposed  to  set  so  high  a  price  arc,  in  truth,  all 
hoaafiOK,  BDd   tfcrt  the  Bridlb  public,  with  its  contemptuous  tdml 

B  than  its  self-satisfied  instructor,  with  Ul  pu--.iimji- 
tii'  ii-  aUumfl  to  superior  knowledge.  For  once  in  n  way,  such  an  ex; 
Bion  may  pass,  muster  well  enough.  Tim  proper  answer  to  a  person 
otherwise  not  worth  answering  may  frequent  ly  he — "No  doubt  you  aro 
lucb  wiser  than  I,  but  this  is  my  opinion,  and  I  shall  act  on  it."  In 
linn',  however,  such  admissions,  made  merely  for  controversial  purposes, 
Iti 'omo  established  as  recognized  commonplaces.  For  some  temporary 
purpose  people  arc  told  that  they  are  this,  that,  and  the  other,  but  at  last 
they  come  to  think  that  the  fact  is  really  ho.  An  opinion  grows  up  that 
the  English  nation  is  not  fitted  for  speculation — that  it  has  little  logical 
power — that  it  care*  little  for  "theory,"  meaning  thereby  principle  in 
any  form;  ami  thine  opinions,  put  forward  with  humourous  levity,  and 
persisted  in  more  from  a  good-natured  contempt  of  those  againal  whoa 
kvrll.'tl    than    lor  any  other  purpose,  have  0&SB   most  ettioV 

tool  cormuciucuces.     For  instance,  it  was  fur  many  years  a  fashion  to 

•  it  we  are  not  a  military  people;  that  the  English  nation  are  utterly 
indifferent  to  military  glory,  nnd  that  wc  had  finally  betaken  ourselves  to 
the  ooqiii::itiun  of  wealth  as  the  only  occupation  worthy  of  a  serious 
people.  Same  of  our  readers  may  happen  to  remember  a  caricature  of  a 
Wall-knOWD  picturu  which  apju-.m-il  in  Punch,  ami  wl  bodied  this 

vniimcnt  in  a  very  pointed  manner.  The  title  of  tho  caricature  was 
"The  Cbofj N  "I"  Ilorcnles."  John  Bull,  as  Ilercules,  was  between 
Mr.  Cobden  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  willingly  followed  the 
prophet  of  free-trade,  who  was  pushing  him  along  towards  pence  and 
plenty,  and  looking  hack  with  a  good-humoured  grin  at  the  hero,  who, 
wiili  a  stern  countenance,  was  pointing  upwards.  It  has  now  become 
almost  trivial  to  say  how  completely  false  tliis  impression  was,  and  how 

■  hint  were  the  consequences  of  the  mistake.  It  is  far  from  impro- 
bable tliit  many  lives  and  much  money  might  have  been  wived  if  we  had 

H  little  less  ready  to  admit  that  we  had  ceased  to  care  for  anything 
beyond  present  case  and  comfort,  and  if  we  had  in-isted  a  little  more  on 
our  retention  of  the  properties  which  have  made  England  a  great  nation. 
It  is  always  best  to  apeak  the  exact  truth  about  both  men  and  Dal 
and  it  is  unworthy  to  allow  falsa  conceptions  of  the  character  of  the 
country  to  grow  up  li>r  DO  better  reason  than  that  by  doing  so  we  | 
for  the  moment  some  troublesome  question,  and  save  ourselves  the  pains 
<■'.  finding  the  true  answer.  Let  01  consider  a  few  of  these  commonplaces, 
and  their  relation  to  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

One  considerable  group  of  theso  refers  to  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  country.  Everywhere  wc  meet  with  the  assertion,  "We  are  not 
a  speculative  people ;"  and.  this  dogma  is  worked  in  such  a  way  as  to 
furnish  an  answer  to  almost  every  new  opinion  advanced  upon  any 
subject   which  the  general  body  of  the  public  are  not  at  the  moment 
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inclined  to  discus*.  Theological  discussion,  within  certain  limits,  ia  tho 
▼cry  breath  of  the  nostrils  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  public. 
The  standing  duels  between  different  sects  of  I  ,   and  different 

■hades   ol  •between    tin;    Koman    Catholic    and    the    Protestant, 

between  die  High  and  the  Low  Churchman,  between  the  Chun-h  of 
England  and  Dissenters — arc  never  interfered  witli ;  they  go  on 
peiualiy  in  their  own  spheres,  and  according  to  their  own  rules,  without 
exciting  the  faintest  censure,  generally  speaking  without  even  attracting 
attention.  If,  however,  certain  limits,  ill-defined,  though  generally  tacitly 
understood,  nrc  transgressed;  if  the  principles  usually  taken  for  granted 
on  both  sides  arc  brought  into  serious  question — especially  if  this  ia  done 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  any  coiuuderali!  •  UBOQBl  of  public  ntten- 

■  nd  interest — all  the  mot  BissJ  organs  of  public  opinion  give 

iC  to  time,  to  a  prolonged  and  scandalized  hunli.  The 
disputant*  are  tuld  tliat  thry  are  stretching  their  tether  too  far.  "  We  are 
not  a  speculative  people."  We— the  English  people — are  not  going  to 
hear  real  discussions  upon  these  subjects.  Our  principles  are  fixed,  our 
minds  made  up,  and  let  no  mun  who  wishes  for  anything  that  others  can 
give  him  presume  to  try  to  unsettle  them.  In  politics  the  hush  is  neither 
so  loud  nor  so  long,  for  the  custom  of  the  country  permits  a  much  greater 
amount  of  real  liberty  of  thought  and  discussion  upon  tin  •«■  thin  upon 
most. other  subjects.  Here,  however,  uh  ia  the  theological  department, 
there  is  ft  limit.  Let  people  try  to  test  almost  any  institution  by  any- 
thing that  wears  the  appearance  of  an  abstract  principle,  and  they  will  be 
confronted  with  the  same  doctrine  in  a  slightly  dill'jrcnt  shape.  Probably 
they  may  not  be  told  that  "  wc  arc  not  a  spi  rulutivsj  people,"  but  they  will 
most  assuredly  learn,  if  they  did  not  know  it  before,  that  we  are  a  practical 
people;  that  the  English  nation  is  not  to  bo  deluded  by  theory;  that 
compromise  is  the  my  soul  of  all  our  institution.'",  and  that  unless  a  man 
is  prepared  to  suggest  some  compr<  oh  the  two  contending  parties 

sto  likely  to  accept,  he  had  better  hold  his  peace  altogether.  Some  years 
ago  m  discussion  arose  about  Sunday  trains  or  Sunday  shopping.  A  very 
popular  and  influential  writer,  having  occasion  to  handle  the  subject, 
observed  in  the  usual  oracular  way,  "  The  English  Sunday  is  a  com- 
sromisc,"  and  he  went  on  to  point  out  that  it  shared  that  characteristic 
with  the  British  constitution  and  many  other  Btanding  subjects  of  venera- 
tion. Wherever  any  arrangement  whatever  has  to  be  regulated  on  rmy- 
Aitig  approaching  to  a  principle,  observations  of  the  same  sort  are  nlways 
pat  forward.  H  wc  are  told  that  we  arc  not  n  logical  DSOplt  ; 

on  other  occsbjouh  we  discover  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
fa  consistent.  In  one  way  or  other  we  are  continually  boasting,  with  a 
strong  spice  of  the  pride  that  apes  humility,  of  a  strange  disproportion 

ii  is  supposed  to  exist  between  the  strength  of  our  reason  and  that  of 

u  lice*.     Is  it  in  fact  true  that  such  a  disproportion  exists  ?     Does 

the  English  nation  as  a  rule  disregard  die  truth?     La  it  EBCeptbie  of  being 

ttOTmoed    by   an  impartial   inquiry    into   truth   that  its   preconceived 
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opinions  are  not  true  in  fact,  and  that  its  institutions  or  articles  of  belief 
ought  to  be  altered  ?  If  these  things  are  not  ao,  it  would  surely  be  worth 
v.-Iiile  to  gftsj  an  the  habit  of  asserting  that  they  are,  nnd  of  thus  mislead  - 
ing  those  who  have  to  net  with  (UlfelUli  ■<  j  (foal  of  English 

character  into  errors  which  may  hare  very  serious  practical  results. 

A  person  disposed  to  inquire  seriously  whether  or  not  the  English  are 
a  speculative  people  would,  in  the  first  place,  try  to.  ascertain  what  ha 
meant  by  the  word,  and  by  other  words  of  the  same  sort.  Upon  inquiry 
he  would  find  it  impossible  to  assign  to  them  any  other  meaning  than 
that  of  thoughtful,  fond  of  inquiry,  and  the  like.  A  man  npceulaten  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  comparing  the  world  outside  of  him  with  the  principles. 
on  which  ho  usually  acts,  and  who  judge*  of  the  truth  of  his  principles 
by  considering  how  fair  they  agree  with  the  facts  to  whirh  they  .ire  applied. 
He  is  in  short  a  man  who  loves  the  truth,  who  wishes  to  find  out  what  it 
is,  and  who,  when  ho  In  HfBnfl  it  out,  acta  upon  his  discovery.  Does  the 
iiwi-r  to  this  description?  The  whole  history  of  the 
ii  answers,  Tea,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner.  Perhaps  there  is  not 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  any  people  which  has  on  all  occasions  adhered 
so  vigorously  to  that  of  tho  truth  of  which  it  luu  DBOC  hem  convinced, 
or  has  allowed  ita  policy  to  be  influenced  bo  deeply  and  permanently  by 
abstract  reasoning.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  this  would  be  so, 
for  no  nation  has  in  all  stages  of  its  history  been  so  rich  in  men  eminent 
for  original  thought  nnd  nbstraet  inquiry.  No  doubt  it  is  quite  true  that 
English  people  have  always  been  singularly  slow  in  accepting  proof  of 
theories,  and  that  when  they  have  accepted  them  as  true  they  have 
applied  them  to  the  infinitely  complicated  masses  of  fact  with  which  govern- 
ments nnd  legislatures  have  to  deal  with  singular  deliberation,  nnd  an 
unparalleled  quantity  of  discussion.  This,  however,  shows  neither  distrust 
of  the  processes  of  reason,  nor  scepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of  discover- 
ing truth.  It  show*  nothing  more  than  consciousness  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  undertaking  in  which  every  one  most  of  necessity  be  engaged  who 
wishes  to  investigate  the  truth  and  apply  it  to  any  useful  purpose.  To 
view  truth  as  something  complex  and  hard  to  be  learnt,  to  distrust  first 
impressions,  to  work  towards  it  gradually,  and  to  apply  with  cjtution  the 
result*  ultimately  obtained,  is  the  part  of  sincere  believers  in  truth,  not  of 
those  who  doubt  the  possibility  of  reaching  it.  The  history  of  England 
shows  decisively  which  path  it  baa  followed  as  a  whole.  Twice  in  the 
lost  three  centuries,  at  tho  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  great  dams  opposed  to  the  general  current  of  human 
thoughts  and  passions  have  given  way  after  a  long  and  silent  collection  of 
behind  tlicm.  On  each  occasion  the  English  nation  behaved 
in  predfedy  the  same  way.  They  considered  the  matter  in  hand  with  a 
ponderous,  dignified  calmness,  which  opposed  to  the  various  conflicting 
impulses  a  sufficient  M  inertia  to  allow  each  to  uct  with  its  Mill  force. 
Neither  the  Cnlvinists  nor  the  Catholics,  neither  the  democrats  nor  tho 
legitimists,  ever  had  their  woy  in  this  country;  hut  why  not?     Because 
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the  public  thought  that  a  compromise,  something  between  tlie  two,  waa 
the  I  r*«l     Ortflir.lv  not.     Because  they  were  convinced   that 

neither  party  had  solved  the  whole  problem;  thai  neither  watt  entii. 
the  right;   thai  ething  far  deeper  and  wider  than  I 

>ng  parties  supposed  it  to  be,  and  that  it  has  to  be  dis- 
covered, not  by  taking  up  with  showy  maxims  which  cliiim  Co  be  true- 
because  they  were  coin-rent,  but  by  Eaboriani  metbodj  of  detail,  by 
making  thing*  rath'  which  were  clearly  bad,  atally 

seeking  and  searching  into  them  to  see  why  they  mn  La.],  and  what  were 
l-lea  on  which  they  ought  to  bo  based. 
Any  on©  who  will  attentively  consider  the  history  of  England,  and 
especially  that  pait  of  it  which  in  passing  before  his  own  eyes,  will  per- 
ceive, that  iho  alleged  dislike  of  Englishmen  to  theory  and  spannlatJon  is, 
in  reality,  a  dislike  for  falsehood  and  rashness.  Once  give  proof  of  the 
falsehood  of  any  proposition,  on  Which  -li  belief  or  institution 

la  founded,  and  the  days  of  that  belief  M  nonunion  are  numb 
People  go  on  denouncing,  despising,  and  attacking  it  with  the  callous 
tenacity  which  belongs  to  so  many  English  proceedings.  For  a  long  time 
the  wall  stands  fair  and  square  before  the  battering-ram,  but  the  blows 
continue  to  fall  till,  nflcr  an  incalculable  quantity  of  talk  and  trouble,  the 
obstacle  i*  at  last  removed,  and  truth  i.i  victorious.  What  looks  like 
compromise  and  Indecision  is.  In  reality,  only  nn  effort  of  the  obstinacy 
and  stubbornness  of  the  controversialists.  Each  fights  for  every  rag  of 
his  opinion  till  the  Bide  on  which  truth  lies  has  gained  a  viotory  so  decisive 
as  to  make  any  future  fighting  impossible.  When  the  very  last  grain  of 
wheat  ha«,  by  unspeakable  efforts,  been  silled  out  of  the  chaff",  the  nintrcr 
is  at  an  end,  and  not  before.  Even  when  the  victory  is  finally  won  and 
the  principle  established,  a  sort  of  shelter  is  provided — partly  by  gene- 
rally, partly  in  order  to  save  trouble  for  the  beaten  pnrty.  Enough  of  their 
theory  is  left  them  to  swear  by.  Their  op[xinr-nta  are  usually  dttnolilie&i 
if  their  own  principles  are  eatabliahcd  in  fact,  to  take  modi  tumble  about 
humiliating  the  other  side,  by  stickling  for  a  categorknl  legal  rceogi ii 
of  their  own  triumph. 

;  illustration  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  in  afforded  by 
the  whole  history  of  the  establishment  in  this  country  of  the  prlneipta 
that  men  are  free  to  hold  any  religious  opinions  they  please.  To  say 
exactly  how  the  Inw  of  the  land  stands  on  this  point  irotdd  require  a 
great  deal  of  half-antiquarinn,  half- legal  knowledge.  Pot  matOMj  tho 
Uw  aa  to  religious  liberty  is  something  of  this  kind.  The  Church  of 
England  has  jurisdiction  over  all  Englishmen,  and,  amongst  other  things, 
compels  them  to  hold  the  Christian  faith  according  to  its  own  principles, 
and  it  may  punish,  us  heretic*,  all  those  who  deny  it,  of  any  part  of  it,  to 
be  true.  It  may  not,  however,  declare  anything  whatever  t«>  be  bt 
except  what  is  laid  down  aa  such  in  the   i  -  Articles,  4c,  until 

the  Queen,  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  shall  have  declared  what  is  to 
be  so  considered,  which  her  Majesty  and  her  predecessors  have  tak> 


ingly  good  care  not  to  do.  Neither  oin  the  Church  pn nisli  ns  heretic*,  by 
the  lielp  of  the  lay  powi  r,  KBybodj  if  ha  does  deny  the  doctrines  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles;  nor  can  it  punish  nny  one  by  spiritual  censures  in 
nich  a  way  as  to  hurt  him,  unless  he  is  a  beneficed  clergyman ;  and  though 
there  nrc  all  sorts  of  temporal  penal lici  denounced  against  people  who  do 
not  believe  or  worship  aright,  yet  they  are  all  prevented  from  acting  by 
one  contrivance  or  another.  In  other  words,  any  one  but  a  beneficed 
man  is  free  to  think  whnt  ho  pleases  about  religion  and  to  worship 
likes. 

It  is  easy  to  call  a  system  like  this,  composed  of  elaborate  rules, 
blockaded  by  exceptions  co-extensive  with  themselves,  a  compromise. 
It  is,  in  fact,  no  compromise  at  all;  hut  the  monument  of  the  triumph  of 
a  great  principle,  established,  step  by  step,  in  the  face  of  fierce  and  even 
desperate  opposition,  but  established  so  firmly  that,  after  being  once  esta- 
blished, it  never  required  further  discussion  or  inquiry,  but  became  a  sort 
of  axiom  in  politics.  "  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum"  is  tbo  motto  of  all 
English  reforms.  When  the  battle  is  once  won,  it  is  won  once  for  all. 
Of  courso,  while  the  process  of  struggle  and  inquiry  is  still  going  on,  com- 
promises may  and  do  exist,  but  they  are  mere  truces,  temporary  oxpe- 
whieli  are  never  conclusive.  An  English  controversy  never  really 
ends  until  one  side  has  finally  knocked  the  other  down,  and  stamped  on, 
it,  with  more  or  less  emphasis, according  to  the  way  in  which  the  question 
bos  been  discussed. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  compare  the  probabilities  of  this  theory  with 
commonplaces  couched  in  language  which  can  have  no  other  real  meaning 
than  that  the  English  people  arc  constitutionally  indifferent  to  truth,  that 
iln-v  are  incapable  of  understanding  what  a  true  theory  is,  and  that  tiny 
look  out  only  for  convenient  compromises  between  conflicting  theories. 
When  steadily  looked  at,  this  theory  may  be  seen  to  be  not  merely 
untrue,  but  umn caning.  It  proceeds,  in  the  fust  place,  upon  an  indistinct 
and  really  unintelligible  notion  that  theories  have  sumo  existence  of  their 
own  in  the  air  apart  from  the  minds  which  entertain  them,  and  that  the 
conflict  of  theories  means  something  different  from  controversies  between 
the  men  who  hold  those  theories.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  people  who  arc  supposed  to  adopt  the  com- 
promises and  those  who  hold  the  tl ries  betwe  n  which  the  compromises 

apposed  to  ho  mode.     The  fact  in  that  the  compromises  are  made  by 
the  people  who  hold  the  opposite  tl.  ■   i  mt  they  make  them  as  an  in- 

strument of  war,  not  as  a  surrender  of  their  own  views.  The  compromise 
represents  no  one's  opinions,  nor  does  its  existence  show  that  those  who  made 
it  had  none,  or  did  not  believe  them.  In  fact,  it  proves  the  reverse.  The 
real  inference  from  the  complicated  character  of  English  institutions,  and 
the  peculiar  and  apparently  tortuous  character  of  English  policy,  is  not 
that  Englishmen  are  deficient  in  logical  power  or  in  belief  in  their  own 
It*,  but  that  a  gre3t  variety  of  opinion  exists  against  them,  and  that 
the  opinions  of  very  different  kiudi  of  people  have  had  each  in  their  turu 
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•  eoliiiderablo  effect  on  Ujo  actual  course  of  events.     The  notion  that 
Englishmen  are  not  speculative,  became  the  practical  results  of 
speculations  are  not  simple,  is  just  like  the  notion  that  the  propulsive 
force  of  gunpowder  and  the  force  of  gravitation  hsTI  no  assignable  direc- 
tion, because  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  trace  accurately  the  com 
a  projectile. 

Apart  from  tltis  general  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  tardy  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  theory  which  denies  speculative  power  to  the  English  ni 
with  the  (act  that  in  all  practical  questions  our  countrymen  are  pro- 
vcrbially  decisive  and  consistent.  No  one  has  ever  carried  depreciation 
of  the  intellect  of  this  country  so  far  as  to  say  that  English  people  ore  dis- 
tinguished in  the  management  of  business  by  not  knowing  their  own 
Is,  and  by  being  unable  to  carry  out  consistently  any  course  of 
conduct  on  which  they  havo  decided.  Yet  this  ought  to  be  the  case,  if 
we  were  not  a  speculative  people.  No  human  undertaking  whatever,  from 
mending  a  pea  or  making  a  pair  of  shoes,  up  to  founding  au  empire,  can 
be  conducted  without  some  theory,  without  some  thought  on  the  subject. 
M  can  act  at  all  unless  he  has  some  object  in  view,  and  some  notion 
of  the  nature  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected  j  and  the  only  real 
difference  between  the  speculation  which  leads  to  immediate  and  that 
which  leads  to  distant  results,  is  a  difference  in  degree.  Great  and  wi  11- 
desexTed  admiration  has  of  Jato  years  been  bestowed  upen  the  wonderful 
engineering  feats,  of  which  the  last  two  generations  bare  witnessed  20 
many.  Most  of  them  rested  on  speculations  and  theories  of  the  most 
recondite  and  elaborate  kind.  Locomotive  engines  and  their  applications 
to  railroads  were  theories  long  before  they  were  translated  into  facta.  So 
were  the  Atlantic  steamers  and  the  tubular  bridges  of  which  we  have  oil 
heard  so  much.  Can  it  be  true  that  a  nation  which  has  taken  the  lead  in 
each  works  as  these  should  really  be  deficient  in  power  of  thought — in  other 
words,  in  speculation  ? 

The  disposition  to  run  down  or  to  deny  altogether  the  intellectual 
power  of  Englishmen  is  only  one  of  the  many  forms  assumed  by  the 
awkward  irony  under  consideration.  A  very  common  form  of  it  is  the 
absurd  habit  of  putting  forward  on  every  occasion  the  lowest  motives 
only  as  those  on  which  our  policy  is  based.  Throughout  a  great  part 
of  continental  Europe  there  is  a  fixed  belief  that  the  policy,  and  espe- 
cially the  foreign  policy,  of  this  country  is  sordid,  selfish,  and  cunning, 
in  the  highest  possible  degree.  Ewry  step  that  wc  ever  take  is  supposed 
by  tbc  French  to  be  some  diabolical  device  fur  extending  our  commerce, 
and  by  the  Americans  to  bo  soma  hateful  plot  on  the  part  of  tho  aris- 
tocracy against  their  greatness  nnd  glory.  The  Macchiavt-llian  theory 
of  John  Dull  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  ao  popular  now  as  it  was  some  years 
ago,  but  he  is  still  looked  upon  as  a  terribly  hard-hearted  old  mis- 
creant, whose  principal  aim  in  life  is  to  force  his  hardware  down  people's 
throats,  and  to  clot"-  ,  main  strength  in  his  cotton  fabrics,     To  a 

eauideiable  section  of  the  European  world  wo  are  still  known  as  the 
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race  perfidious  beyond  nil  others,  and  successful  principally  by  reason  of 
our  jx»ifidy.  In  M.  Hugo's  great  repertory  of  fine  phrases,  England 
figures  na  "le  mauvais  richc;  "  and  the  standing  topic  of  contincnl.il — 
especially  of  Roman  Catholic — critics  npon  ua  is,  that  with  nil  cur  wealth 
and  power,  we  are  a  hard-hearted,  selfish,  wicked  set,  whose  glory  ia  the 
luxury  of  the  few,  based  on  the  wretchedness  of  tho  many.     It  is  one  of 

nost  curious  of  eottUBOB  things  that  this  estimate  of  tho  diameter  of 
England  shuiild  prevail  througfcoTll  ■  great  part  of  the  world,  and 
the  nation  so  stigmatized  by  its  fellows  should  father  enjny  the  process 
than  not.  The  most  indignant  eloquence,  the  most  solemnly  pronounced 
censure  from  any  foreign  country,  is  copied  into  English  newspapers,  and 
produces  nothing  hut  a  «mi!e  hnlf  amused  and  perhaps  a  quarter  con- 
temptuous.    We  do  not  CATC  ID  ugh  about  the  opinion  of  other*  to  take 

:  <uble  to  despise  It  thoroughly  and  heartily,  or  to  ask  ourselves  at  all 
why  we  despise  it.  If  a  Frenchman  reads  attacks  upon  France,  he  gets 
furiously  angry ;  be  wants  to  defend  himself;  he  feels  as  an  Englishman 
would  feel  if  he  were  made  the  object  of  public  accusation  in  his  own 
newspaper.  He  cares  intensely  for  the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  and  hat  no 
sort  of  wish  to  conceal  the  fact.  We !  rent  all  audi  things  consistently,  <>n  the 
principle  that  such  attacks  amuse  our  critics,  and  cannot  by  an)'  possibility 
hurt  ua.  Tim  sublime  and  imperturbable  pride  is  very  impressive,  and 
in  ita  way  n  very  good  thing.  In  (beta  days,  tin:  power  of  public  opinion 
in  all  ita  forms  is  ao  great,  that  much  is  to  bo  said  in  favour  of  nny  one 
who  appeals  habitually  to  any  other  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  a 
nation  utterly  unmoved  by  the  praise  or  blame  of  others,  so  long  as  it  is 
id  with  its  own  proceedings,  sets  an  excellent  example  to  the  world. 
It  may,  however,  be  easily  debased  into  something  which  cannot  in  any 
way  be  made  the  subject  of  praise.  To  be  utterly  unmoved  by  the 
reproaches  of  others,  and  perfectly  indifferent  to  I  ifoblHon,  is  an 

excellent  thing.  To  adopt  thdr  reproaches  aa  if  they  were  true,  or  to  act 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  them  to  suppose  that  their  reproaches  are  true, 
is  a  very  different  thing  ;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  fashion  amongst  us  of 
speaking  and  writing  in  such  a  way  as  to  countenance  these  condusioua. 
The  French,  for  instance,  profess  in  the  loudest  terms  nil  manner  of 
splendid  sentiments.  We  listen  with  external  composure,  but  with  an 
internal  conviction  that  it  is  all  swagger  and  nonsense.  They  assort 
that  we   are  a   purely   mercenary  people,   indifferent   to  •    but 

wealth.     Without  exactly  saying  yes,  we  consent  to  discuss  matter*  u 
that  understanding,  retaining  our  own  tacit  conviction  that  the  French 
estimate  of  us  is  as  absurd  as  their  estimate  of  tl  ,  hut  that  it  is 

not  worth  our  while  to  explain  to  them  what  they  cttlMt  he  expected  to 
understand.  After  indulging  for  a  time  in  this  strange  habit,  in  which  a 
half  humourous  contempt  for  tho  vanity  of  others  produces  the  appearance 
of  want  of  respect  far  ourselves,  wc  Arc  surprised  to  find  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  have  been  hiking  ug  at  our  own  estimate,  that  they  really 
believe  ua  to  be  the  selfish  and  vulgar  mercenaries  that  we  have  allowed 
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ih«n  to  roppow  tts  to  eol  T-selve*  to  be,  find  that  the  proposition 

that  England  is  perfidious  and  hypocritical  lias  come  to  be  an  established 
part  of  Uw  political  creed  of  continental  Europe. 

In  fuc'  :n\  lew  open  to  charges  of  thU  kind.    Whatever 

.-•■  iluri!  may  once  hart  beta  tor  ntcfa  a  view  of  English  po 
hu  I-  a  it  for  a  great  length  of  time.     On  the  con- 

trary, it  is  probnble  that  no  nation  in  Europe  is,  on  the  whole,  so  much 
moved  by  appeals  to  a  sense  of  honour  nnd  duty.  Views  of  this  kind,  right 
*r  wi  ■        •  h;wc  decided  all  the  meet  important  pol 

BjMOtii-m  l!::il    l:;iv«'  :iri>en   lor   :n:;:iy   v .  ;i : :    p:M.      To  tiki  ■  bfEfod   iMtOBCe 

which  at  thi-.  o  our  cyca,  let  ony  orr    jompnv  ihc 

weight  which,  in  popular  estimation,  attaches  to  arguments  on  the  American 
question  drawn  from  anything  which  has  any  plausible  grounds  to  be  called 
o  moral  principle,  with  arguments  professedly  based  upon  interest.      1 
Iftjrtt]  attention;  noon*  WOOld  ■. iBtUN  BWO  b 

rr.    The  two  points  by  which  the  aympatiiica'  of  thi  nation, 
as  well  as  their  conduct,  are  d  !,  are  the  bearing  of  the  *tmgglo 

npon  the  prospects  of  slavery  nnd  its  bearing  on  liberty.  Intin::.ii  :•,•  a*  the 
whole  matier  is  connected  with  the  Interest!  <!'  every  part,  of  the  run- 

i!!y  with    those  of  the    r<^ry   poor,  the    theoretical  way   of 
looking  if  >  gnid  almost  to  exclude 

rrery  other.      What  interest*  the  nation  at  larjre    El  not    I  ion  of 

cotton  or  of  tariffs,  or  of  the  degree  of  sympathy  and  alliance  which 
might  expect  fiom  either  party  in  case  of  its  success,  but  the  question  of 
tlavery,  t  D  of  dem-  B  question  of  the  right  to  secede. 

probably  etiona  of  the  public  a*i  animated  by  a 

jfliwinj  of  the  great  neat  of  the  old  Union,  and  that  others  feel  satisfaction 
in  th  that  what  has  occurred  is  a  discredit  to  democratic  institu- 

tions, but  though  these  feelings  may  not  be  lofty  nrerr-n  juttttibli,  liny  aro 
genuine  feelings.    They  arc  not  mere  calculation*.    The  mm  who  are  glad 

I  f.iil  (n*  they  think)  do  really  dislike  and  dnapprovc  Ol 
principles  on  which  American  inatitutions  arc  based.     They  would  not  bi 
equally  please  uce,  to  hear  of  intestine  divisooa  in  Buosa,  by 

which  tlie  power  of  that  empire  might  be  reduced  and  our  own  relative  force 
increased  in  consequence.     Whatever  the-  faults  of  our  institution*  may 
br,  there  can  be  no   doubt  thai    they    tend   to  stimulate,  to  the   very 
almost,  the  moral  sensibility  of  those  who  live  under  them.     Extreme 
publicity  and  perfect  freedom  oi  discussion,  encouraged  in  practice 
more  fully  than  in  theory,  are  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  moralizing 
agents,  though  they  certainly  favour  somewhat  crude,  and  shallow  vi 
of  morality.     Human  nature  must  be  tar  worse  than  it  bfl 
known  to  \>c-  Del  I  tarplieitly  avow,  and  systematically  diJ 

immoral  or  ere  b   principles  of  action.     But  those  who  argue  on 

h  they  do  not  reallj  li-->ld,  argue  at  a  great  disadvantage, 

rity  can  permanently  conceal  the  inconsistency  between  their 

preuuasc*  and  their  conclusions,  nnd  tho  exposure  of  this  inconsistency 
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gives  their  opponents  a  triumph  which  can  neither  l>c  averted  nor  con- 

•!.       Tire    i'llhunct's   under    which    tli'y    live    put    English   statesmen 

under  n  stronger  compulsion  to  be  substantially  bo&esl  m  their  p 

\n  other  nation  than  ill'*  gartnuBontof  toy  other  counbyj  and 

uld  be  Tery  unjust  to  deny  that  the  6cntimcnts  of  the  people  point 

consistently    in   the   same    direction.       The  opposite   impression  which 

prevails  so  widely  is  duo  almost  entirely  to  the  trick  which  wc  have  fallen 

into  of  expressing  contempt  for  what  we   imagine  to  lie  1!  :  and 

hypocrisy  of  Other  nations  by  throwing  over  our  own  feelings  a  strange 

affectation  of  cynical  frankness. 

It  would  be  iiicy  in  ihov  hot*  the  note  tonopu  06  abed  produces 

similiir  criticisms  Oil  ninny  Other  subjeotsi  For  iii-1;iih:i',  it  i.i  .1  most 
popular  depreciatory  commonplace  to  speak  of  the  ioaUUfejr  of  English 
people  to  enjoy  works  of  art.  Scores  of  newspaper  articles  in  the  course 
of  every  year  contrast  the  power  which  Englishmen  show  in  the  more 
serious  pursuits  of  life  with  the  COmplooeBCJ  with  which  they  endUTt 

1l.1i  Ii  hideous  in  their  capital  end  their  other  great  cities.  We  can 
said,  make  a  constitution,  but  for  upwards  of  twenty  generations  we  have 
never  made  n  public  building  or  a  fine  street.  Miali  might  be  wild  upon 
this  subject  if  it  were  worth  while.  It  might  be  di<  m  :i,  lir  inland-,  that 
Unit  small  minority  of  persons — small  from  tbe  nature  of  the  case  in  every 
nation  whatever — who  have  great  artistic  power,  has  not,  on  the  whole, 
been  smaller  or  less  influential  in  England  than  elsewhere,  especially  in 
thi'  tonne  of  the  last  hundred  years;  1111  lit  also  be  shown  that  the 

DUB  of  that  prodigal  splendour  which  ohanetarJecjB  EYenoh  public 
buildings  (between  which  nd  "ur  own  we  are  always  drawing  com- 
parisons) is  the  effect  of  most  complicated  causes,  in  which  superior  taste 
and  capacity  for  art  plays  a  very  small  part;  but  enough  baa  been  said  to 
show  the  general  nature  of  the  criticisms  referred  to,  and  to  prove 
great  injustice. 
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Tiie  cultivation  of  miuia  as  a  recreation  is  DOl  now  confined  in  England 
lo  one  due.     While  striking  its  roots  down  low  to  the  social  scale,  ila 
topmost  branches  have  also  widened  and  strengthened.     The  study  is  not 
alone  more  general,  it  in  also  better  understood  and  more  seriously  n 
taken.    If  vrc  hare  not  yet  returned  to  those"  good  old  times"  when,  under 

-mart  and  Tudor  dynn«tii-.<,  'very  im-mlirr  of  a  bally  could  take 
his  part  iu  a  glee  or  madrigal,  and  read  the  name  at  sight,  we  hare  at 
least  left  behind  us   the  gloomy  days  which  followed,  when  our  grand- 

rs  despised  the  accomplishment  at  one  unlit  lor  men,  and  our  grand- 
mothi  ■•<  ati<  11  of  I  his  contempt)  was  limited  to 

a  country -danc  A  reaction  act  in  some  years  ago  ;  yet 

not  bo  long  since  but  that  Lady  Blessington  could  venture  in  one  of  her 
books  to  pronounce  openly  against  a  man's  occupying  himself  with  music  : 
an  opinion,  we  will  undertake  to  say,  no  writer  vrould  have  the  hardihood 
to  propound  in  the  present  day.  Such  a  view,  indeed,  could  only  be 
token  by  one  who  regarded  music    in  no  other  light  than  rus  a  glittering 

-licial  accomplishment,  adopted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  shining  in 
society,  and  tending  to  effeminate  the  character.  Tho  quiet  firesides  of 
thousands  in  our  middle  classes,  when,  evening  after  evening,  husbands, 
sons,  or  brothers,  sit  down,  after  the  day**  work  is  done,  to  conquer  tlm 
dil&cultka  of  some  inii.rumeiit,  to  make  the  at  iff  fingers  pliant,  the  un- 
steady voice  sure,  without  a  thought  of  ever  whining  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  narrow  circle  :  this  fact  alone  would  sufficiently  refute  any  objectors 
to  the  rapid  development  of  a  musical  taste  among  us,  were  objectors 
now  to  be  found.  W«  take  it  for  granted  there  are  not.  It  is  only  to 
the  abuse  of  such  gifts  as  the  amateur  musician  happens  to  possess  that 
exception  is  taken  by  just  thinkers.  A  womnn  neglect*  her  children's 
education  for  the  Kike  of  practising  four  howl  n  day;  or  a  BUI  bl 
himself  a  Mario,  and  hi  a  nuL-ance  to  all  his  friends,  by  shouting  during  a 
whole  evening  etery  tenor  song  ho  can  find  a  quarter  of  a  note  flat;  but 
it  is  hsid  if  the  cause  of  music  be  made  to  suffer  therefrom.  It  sounds 
paradoxical  to  say  that  the  ambition  of  young  BOsSl dm  seldom  tCHsH 
high  enough,  while  there  is  at  tho  same  time  a  tendency  to  overstep 
certain  limit*  which  bound  the  legitimate  field  of  the  amateur.  For 
wo  think,  can  he  proved  to  be  the  case ;  and  we,  therefore,  Bubinit  the 
following  remarks  to  the  reader's  attention. 

But  first  wc  would  ray  a  word  rehilivc  to  music  on  the  Continent,  and 
its  progress  among  the  masses,  as  compared  with  our?,  during  the  last 
twenty  year*.      In  l  was  once  esteemed  n  courtly  accomplish- 
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,]ii'!i  no  polished  gentlemajrfs  education  was  held  com- 

,    and  that  this    was  often   something  more   than     mere    manual 

dexterity,  that  the  study  extended  to  the  difficult  laws  of  composition,  i  h. 

many  charming  airs  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries 

— attributed  to  royal  unci  Boole  authors — abundantly   prove.      It  need 

hardly  bo   mid    that    tin;  accomplishment,  a  i   •in; 

clas* ;  but  even  in  Chafe  class  it  subsequently  languished;  and  whereas  it 

had  .  'SO  general  in  what,  may  be  called  the  tip]  ar-  middle  stratum 

of  society  an  it  Wtt  in  England  in  the  clny.i  of  Klizal.t- th,  to  it*  revival   in 

i  day  has  hcen  longer  deferred   than  with  us.      For  anything 

of  music,  there  trftfc  Until  lately  absolutely 

no  taste  among  nine-tenths  of  the  French  nation  i  it  wns  ncrcr  a  serious 

study,  and   in  I  IM  unbittofl  seldom  soared  beyond  a  waltz  or  a 

mce  of  Paul  rlenrion'a    Within  the  but  year  or  two,  boweref,  tin  re 

have  l  M  of  an  nwahr -ned  inr.-llig.noi-  on  the  subject ;  foremost 

among  which  is  the  aoeoeH  win.  h  h.-n  attended  the  Popular  Concerts  of 
Clawical  Mu-ii-,  established  in  Paris,  ia  imitation  of  cm  Monday  Concerts. 
With  a  full  and  admirable  orchestra,  and  first-rate  solo  performer*.  | 
concerts  have  attracted  en thunnstic  crowds.  But  it  would  be  a  ndttake 
'nice  from  this  that  the  love  of  inich  mu»ic  is  universal,  or  that  ita 
Cultivation  in  private  lift  is  ereatly  on  the  increase.  Then-  must  always 
be  a  va.st  number  of  aOcompliahed  musicians  in  a  great  city  like  Paris,  end 
to  tin  in    .I'-    performance  of  this  music   is,  in    the  first  ph  -ejed. 

Fashion  will  subsequently  cause  Crowds  to  follow,  win  n,  U  in  thin  case, 

the  miwic  u  giten  with  nn  perfection  of  execution,    in  the  ptotinoea, 

however,  wc  know  of  no  instance  where  the  introduction  of  classical  muaie 
hat  been  even  attempted  ;  while  in  such  cities  as  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  MaDcheatar,  Liverpool,  Ac,  the  encouragement  given  to  nitiaio 
of  the  highest  olnses  is  a  wcll-establijhed  foot.  To  relish  such  reOjtrini 
attldy  ;  and  the  working  population  of  France  has  not  yet  learn! 
music  as  anything  more  than  :<n  BgrtMbla  tickling  of  the  ears  by  a  suc- 

n  -i<  ii  hi  lively  tow*    Thtoan  bo  musical"  lodi  tli  >,"  and  pait-aingrng 

is  far  leM  gBMIfcl   than  it  has   become  of  lato  years  in    England.     We 
believe  tli  merit — which  takes  so  important  a  share  in  the  «0| 

I  t  tlic  theatres — might  do  much  to  foster  a  love  and  diffuse  a  knowledge 
■  science  of  music  throughout  Ftani  e,  by  the  eatftbUabfiMBl  of  schools 
and  scholarships.  The  Conservatoire  due*,  and  hfl  for  years  done,  more 
than  any  other  body  of  mnweiana  in  Europe  towards  the  enenimigvmcnt 
and  light  direction  of  the  art;  bat  tho  influence  of  one  body  over  a  whole 
nation  is  necessarily  small.  That  Infill!  BOB,  imbed,  iv  directed  to  a  certain 
claw  only,  and  1m IjOttd  it*  confines  is  scarcely  felt.  The  production  "f such 
openiH  as  G luck's  Orpheus,  Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro,  Ac.,  at  one  of 
the  minor  lyrical  theatres  of  Puris,  may,  indeed,  be  fairly  cited  as  evi  ! 
that  good  music  can  he  appreciated  by  the  lower  orders;  but  again,  the 
rare  excellence  of  the  performance — In  tiro  first  instance,  abaoli 
unparalleled — must  be  taken  into  account.     Tho  fact  above  referred  to — 
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of  the  Government  support  of  all  the  theatres — enables  even  the  u  Theatre 
Lyriqne,"  with  ita  low  price*  of  admission,  to  eecuro  the  services  of  artif.ts 
who  are  only  known  to  us  here  through  the  medium  of  tl i«-  ftSOrl 
Italian  Opera  II oases.     The  nrti*t  is  the  first  atts.  case;  tho 

Mme  mn*ic,  otherwise  sung,  would  not.  {Act*  acceptable,  w*  l"-!iev<-;  and 
inch  importance  is  '  that  artisans  paying 

If.  60c.  are  drawn  to  hear  il  .<  of  Glllck  and  Mozart  tints 

rendered.  Madame  Viardot,  as  "Orpheus"  at  Shorediteh  or  Hoxton, 
would,  wc  are  confident,  attract,  all  Lomlon  eastwards.  It  is  a  step  In  1 1 • « * 
right  direction  that  lh<  puMie  of  ram  khonld  ho  tm  ,r,  by 

degrees,  with  some  of  thu  master-pieces  of  the  musical  arc  •  but  then'  II 
Mill,  in  private  hie,  little  onJttration  of  (he  art,  b  ita  hitler  Uraaebeat  at 
Icaat. 

It  is  not  an  unmeaning  sentimental  platitude  to  e;ill  Italy  "  the  land  of 
It  is  to  in  reality :  not  bccauMS  it  has  produced  the  very  best  rtj 
tlie  world  has  known,  but  because  every  peasant  is  endowed  with  musical 
fteling,  more  or  less,  and  when  nature  has  denied  him  an  agTeeable 
voice,  he  will  still  indicate,  with  a  nasal  twang,  his  keen  perceptions  of 
i  and  tnne,  and  accent.  Every  ragged  boy  kbit  drives  a  table,  erery 
washerwoman  as  she  hangs  out  your  shirts  to  dry,  drones  some  tlomeHo, 
or  popular  song;  which  the  English  traveller  hearing,  declares  with 
irritation  that  "Italian*  •in,  after  all,  anything  but  a  musical  people." 
Yet  the  very  frequency  of  the  iuili  tion  proves  the  caw.  Erery  one  sings : 
consequently  a  great  number  of  harsh  and  discordant  sounds  will  w>n- 
Itantly  meet  the  ear;  for  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  Italian 
voices  are  very  generally  sweet.  A  quick  ear  and  a  necessity  to  sing  are 
distinct  from  the  possession  of  a  melodious   M  I   ill-  latter  is 

perhaps  not  much  more  common  in  Italy  than  in  England,  though  wc 
must  admit  that  it*  exceptional  voices  are  unrivalled  by  those  of  any  other 
country.  Aa  we  ascend  the  social  scale  wc  do  not  find  that  the  art  is 
i  cultivated.  The  dead  level  of  mediocrity  is  rarely  even  attafntd  ; 
though  there  are  instance*,  no  doubt,  where  a  degree  of  excellence  has 
been  reached  by  amateur  sin;  m  ,  in  Italy,  unknown  in  Other 
Thi*  does  not,  however,  ailed  the  statement  we  advance,  and  which  any 
musical  traveller  is  in  a  position  to  prove,  that  music,  as  a  science,  is  wholly 
uncultivated  In  Italy.  To  account  for  thia,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remember  the  lethargy  under  which  the  energies  of  the  nation  have  so 
long  languished.  We  cannot  Wonder  that  whan  higher  and  n 
branches  of  education  hare  been  ,   nothing  is  done  to  elevate 

and  direct  A  taste  which  is  nil  but  universal;  and  which,  in  consequence, 
rnns  wild  after  music  of  a  violently  emotional  character,  am  i 
expected  among  so  impulsive  n  nation. 

In  turning  to  Germany,  we  find  the  measure  of  musical  proficiency 
far  greater  than  among  any  other  people;  though  we  hope  the  day 
la  not  distant  when  we  may  rival  them.  One  can  scarcely  paw  a 
got  In  a  German  town  without  having  evidence  that  music  is  a  part 
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of  the  daily  routine  of  life,  and  one  to  which  it  ha*  been  thought  » 
while  to  bring  study  and  perseverance.  The  aulid  fuir-huirvd  I'r.-in 
whom  we  hear,  between  the  interval*  of  cooking  and  household- washing, 
practising  with  assiduity  a  sonata  of  Mozart's  or  Beethoven's  j  the  band 
of  roystcring  stud-,  nl.-,  singing  with  admirable  precision  their  four-port 
songs,  as  they  stroll,  arm  in  arm,  through  the  streeU  at  night ;  the  Si 
of  Amateurs,  which  nearly  every  small  town  MB  boast,  BUN  ttng  weekly  to 
perform  the  works  of  the  groat  master* ;  in  these,  and  many  other  way*, 
we  discover,  even  on  a  superficial  acquaintance,  how  strong  a  hold  music 
has  on  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Music,  loved  for  its  own  sake  ;  music, 
studied  without  any  ulterior  thought  of  display  ;  music,  as  an  end,  not  as 
■  DMStns,  this  i*  what  the  homc-lilc  of  I'uTtunny  presents  to  us,  and  what 
wc  hope  to  emulate  in  Englaud. 

But  m  h.ivo  much  yet  to  learn.  And  if  some  of  the  following 
remarks  apply  but  to  one  class  in  our  vast  community,  it  muBt  be 
remembered  that  here,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  habits,  tastes,  and 
opinions  are  regulated  by  one  class  alone  It  has  been  observed,  that 
there  is  but  a  solitary  instance  of  a  book,  after  being  rejected  by  the 
learned  and  refined,  working  its  way  up  from  the  lower  ranks,  until  it 
forced  a  place  for  itself  in  our  standard  literature.  That  book  is  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  In  music,  as  in  everything  else,  wo  are  governed  by 
the  same  law*.  The  opinions  of  the  few  are  liltered  in  their  downward 
course  through  society,  but  sooner  or  lutcr  they  impregnate  all  classes. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  of  some  importance  to  exnmino  what  the  principles 
and  practice  of  our  upper  ten  thousand  are,  in  this  same  matter  of 
music. 

The  education  seldom  begins  at  the  right  end.  Children  are  mostly 
taught  upon  a  system  which  brings  music  near  upon  a  level  with  dancing, 
as  an  exercise  of  dexterous  agility,  into  which  very  little  mental  labour 
enters;  and  it  has  this  drawback,  that  it  Beldom  amuses  the  children  as 
much.  How  to  perform  a  certain  number  of  pieces  glibly  is  made  to  bo 
the-  sole  ambition  of  most  young  persons;  which  is  not  unlike  teaching 
a  child  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  by  heart,  before  he  has  learnt  to  spell. 
It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  by  such  a  course  any  but  exceptional 
natures  can  learn  to  regard  music  as  more  than  a  mechanical  employment, 
involving  n  certain  quantity  of  hard  manual  labour,  the  wages  of  which 
arc  applauso  and  social  success.  In  the  case  of  girls,  where  the  study  u 
thus  prosecuted,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  little  love  exists  for  an  occu- 
pation over  which  they  have  wastod  so  much  time,  that  when  they  marry 
they  feel  they  can  do  so  no  more,  and  entirely  "give  tip  music,"  as  it  is 
termed.  It  was  an  allurement  which  served  its  purpose,  and  is  put 
away  with  waltzing  and  other  attractions,  now  no  louger  needed.  If  the 
husband  is,  indeed,  partial  to  the  art,  this  may  be  Btaved  off  for  a  while, 
but  at  the  end  of  ten  years  it  hardly  ever  happens  that  (he  wife,  who  has 
been  thus  tmincd  to  regard  "  execution  "  as  the  first  necessity  of  musical 
bciug,  docs  not  find  her  duties  interfere  with  the  amount  of  daily  pi; 
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essentia!  Uv  keep  her  hand  in.  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise  where  music  is 
thus  considered,  and  where  the  pleasure  derived  from  it  is  purchased  so 
dearly. 

Were  Attention  directed,  on  the  ether  hand,  to  teaching  children  to  read 
notes  aa  fluently  ns  they  do  letters,  the  result*  would  be  infinitely  more- 
satisfactory.  To  be  able  to  decipher  music  with  facility,  is  an  unfailing 
possession.  When  acquired,  it  demand*  no  practice,  of  necessity,  to  keep 
Hap;  and  it  may  lie  a  source  of  incn  |  ItSCttrC  ft!  ttmM  when  no 

instrument  is  at  hand.  If  to  this  be  added  some  knowledge  of  thorough 
bass,  and  the  taws  which  govern  composition,  the  delight  to  be  deiived 
from  the  works  of  the  great  masters  is  more  than  doubled,  and  n  precision 
cerUinty  Attained  which  lend  the  student  naturally  to  play  a  right 

rd  even  when  a  wrong  one  is  mitten  down.  The  same  amount  of  time 
ordinarily  bestowed  on  the  acquirement  of  a  manual  dexterity  (which, 
like  mahogany,  requires  daily  rubbing  to  retain  ItB  high  polish,)  will 
reader  a  boy  or  girl  a  good  musician.  They  will  never,  probably,  astonish 
by  performances  which  provoke  comparison  between  the  amateur  and  the 
professional;  but  If  they  possess  taste  and  feeling,  their  playing  will  please 
far  more  than  a  scrambling  imitation  of  Thalbcrg.  These  attJunineiits 
ate  Dot  daztling  ones;  but  they  will  enable  people  to  play  whatever  is  set 
before  them  without  hesitation,  and  they  will  greatly  increase  the  real 
love  of  music.  As  they  become  more  generid,  too,  they  will  tend  to  drain 
sway  that  deluge  of  water-works  in  all  its  form*,  whether  na  river,  sluice, 
or  fountain,  wherewith  society  has  been  for  some  time  overwhelmed. 

To  singers  the  aboro  remarks  apply  with  equal  force.  Thcro  is  too 
;:,  ami  100  much  of  the  guinea-a-lesson  vem-i-r. 
'at  we  undervalue  the  teaching  of  a  first-rate  master;  far  from  it. 
When  the  voice  can  really  be  trained  hy  such,  the  gain  is  almost  incalcu- 
lable. But  the  half-dozen  lessons  which  enable  a  young  lady  to  style 
herself  "  a  pupil  uf ''  So  -and  -So'n,  and  by  virtue  of  which  she  inflicts 
whole  operas  upon  ber  friends,  are,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  a  doubtful 
advantage.  That  natural  diffidence  is  too  often  destroyed  which  would 
its  possessor  to  confino  herself  to more  modc»t,  unpretentious 
displays;  where  her  defects,  nt  all  events,  would  not  be  SO  glaringly 
apparent.  From  having  sung  a  lew  operatio  aira  r.s  exercises,  she  (a 
deluded  into  the  idea  that  she  is  a  prima  donna,  ready  made — and  the 
consequences  are  disastrous  to  society.  This  class  of  music,  even  when 
aa  well  sung  as  it  can  be  by  un  amateur,  is  generally  offensive  to  good 
taste,  when  transplanted  into  a  drawing-room,  where  it  is  impossible  that 
ihti  requisite  dramatic  expressions  can  be  given.  An  air  which  is  nppro- 
aod  effective  in  its  proper  place,  becomes  utterly  meaningless  and 
unprofitable  when  robbed  of  all  that  precedes  and  accompanies  it.  Of 
course  there  arc  exceptions,  but  we  speak  of  this  ;n  tin:  natal  rule.  Not 
long  eincw  wc  heard  a  duet,  preceded  by  four  pages  of  recitative,  of  which 
the  only  recognisable  words  were  "il  bravo."  We  ask,  what  po 
pleasure  or  benelit  could  accrue  from  such  a  performance?     Tho  singers 
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were  doing  their  own  talents,  no  Ices  than  the  music  they  attempted  to 
render,  great  injuaticfl.     When  we  consider  how  very  few  jfiuflSMJ 
singers  give  us  unmixed  pleasure  by  the  performance  of  this  music  (oven 
on  tl  Htlk  the  C  It  i*  KMttoty  pa  -i Me  that  an 

ninni'  l  do  K).     'l'lii-re  it  a  field  open  10  him,  huwevr,  where 

■.:  into  competition   with   professic  a 
There  is,  of  all  ,  a  Inrge  <  isic,  almost  in- 

efficient lor  concert  purpose*,  and  dependent  grvntly  fcf  ll  OB  the 

delicacy  •  I  HM  With  which  it  i*  r. -n-lci.-d.   J-'rom  Haydn  to  Schu- 

bert, trom  Lixctry  to  t«onnod,  from  Pergolcai  to  Gordigiani,  not  to  speak  of 
older  masters,  mid  the  beautiful  fragments  of  ull  times  and  countries  thnt 
have  ied  down  to  us,  there  is  a  choice  voonl  library  ll«  « 

the  profeMional  singer  very  rarely  MtOI  dOWD  I  relume.  Vet.  though 
un&uited  to  public  declamation,  such,  mimic  i«  jlUK  the  most  opprepriate 

(Hill    the    MM    .tin-live   ill     I     private    rOOBZ        tkt    dllreri-ieil    p-ii     >n    nl'  i 

.N'liiii.',  the  mvingH  of  a  Lucia,  the  consumptive  spasms  of  a  Trariato  aro 
not  hero  in  their  place.     To  say  BDtllfBg  Of  the  voice,  tin  ■  dOBUmd  a 
its  of  expression  which  v*ry  few  even  of  tboM  "to  tho 
manner  bred"  con  get  it|  md  in  a  drawing-room,  lull  bf  cold  and 

quiet  uuditor*.  But  a  modest  perception  of  the  unfitness  of  certain  music 
for  the  resources  at  their  command,  is  unfortunately  what  moot  of  our 
very  best  amateurs  never  acquire. 

Part-singing  and  part-playing  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged  •  both 
an  nccewilnting  precision,  and  al»o  as  t.irliu  ;  to  rhn-:,  .  ,i  unwholesome 
craving  for  individual  display.  Wo  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
become  a  musical  people,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  if  wo  work  in 
the  right  direction.  A  more  refined  taste,  and  a  more  settled  conviction 
Si*  tho  value  of  positive   knowledge,  I)  Bg  to  permeate 

i Ml     It  is  a  great  gain  that  :ill  the  homers  of  prejudice 
•gainst  music  havo  been  !>wn;   that  hoy  a  are  permitted   to  he 

taught  the  art  :  nml  that  it  is  now  generally  held  to  be  a  lational  and 
humanizing  ore;  a   of  all  OObditfoOs.     That  it  i*  something 

iluin  this;  that  it  elevates  and  enlarges  the  imagination,  while  it 
induces  clearness  and  exactitude  of  thought,  those  who  pursue  the  science 
in  lore,  and  patience,  and  humility,  will  learn,  day  by  day. 
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I :.-,  said  I,  and  I  loo 
la  the  maiden's  solemn  eyes, 
Seen  a  moment  meeting  mine, 

■  bid  like  ill sstinii  • 
Wo  v.  og  in  the  twiliglit, 

And  the  clouda  were  golden  yet, 
And  it  seemed  bo  strange  to  speak 
With  the  words  of  olden  yet. 
Maiden,  said  I,   when  to-morrow 
Cometh  vriih  the  riti  D  sun, 
')  Inn  the  morrow  ftlin.lt  huvo  come 
That  so  long  linth  been  to  bo; 
L.i' u  now  bo  far  it  scemeth : 
Maiden,  said  I,  spook  to  me. 

But  the  maiden,  sitting  meekly 
In  the  fiery  sunset  Jailing 
Orer  tower  and  over  tree, 
Over  her  and  over  ma, 

vi -r  buck  a  word, 
i  r  a  pake  and  never  mitred, 
While  the  silence  of  the  sea 
Kept   the  silence  of  the  shore  j 
Ami  I   Up  her  ryes, 

Only  oneo  like  destinie* : 
I  had   thought  to  c-loan  her  fi-ndly, 
But  1  trembled  and  forbore. 

Maideft,  nld  I,  toll  me  Ujou: 

And  the  fervour  and  impassion 
Of  the  love  with  which  I  loved 
Gathered  on  me,  pleading  now, 
Tdl    Ifee  v.inds  of  lli;i\iii    moved, 

And  the  wares  Came  wafllng,  wailing, 
Wailtog  from  the  sea. 
Maiden,  said  I,  tell  me  tliou : 
Be  truly  U  r  1  > ■  •  1 1  tV.-irest 
lhat  which  long  huth  been  tn  be, 

. .,   n..w     o  Bear  ua 
That  between  thee  and  the  morrow 
All  that  bail)  to  pass  away 
Is  tin-  darkness  of  a  night 
And  l Le  breaking  of  a  day — 
'!•  11    me  truly,   Lik-     I  ■•!«: 

Maiden,  *aid  I,  speak  to  me. 
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Tin;  night  BBVOBS  TUB  moiuiow*. 

But  the  maiden  still  was  silent, 
Still  was  sik-nt  in  the  mellow 

;    i!i:tl.    Ii-lilnl    laml   am! 
And  *ho  only  for  a  moment 
Raised  her  eyes  again  en   me  ; 
And  she  only  for  a  moment 
Flu -lied  nnd  faded  suddenly. 
And  this  all  for  all  my   pleading, 
Done  a»  if  by  one  unheeding, 
While  the  slow  mid  HltlpM  WITH 
Died  lg«io  Spam  the  shore : 
IUl    «TBI   -ill    lln-   mHw    .llil, 
Till  the  night-wind  even  read 
That  my  love  waB  mine  no  more. 

Maiden,  said  I,  and  I  knelt: 
And  the  twilight  had  grown  deeper, 
Till  niiother  light  appearing, 
Like  u  dre.'iin  upon  a  sleeper, 
Shone  on  land  and  ahone  on  sea. 
Maiden,  aaid  I,  tell  me,  maiden, 
Hearing  me  us  if  uuhcuriug, 
Si'i-iiig  tue  ax  if  unseeing, 
While  the  tido-blood  of  my  being 
Beats  to  death  because  of  thee : 
Tell  me,  my  beloved,  tell  me, 
An  the  God  above  shall  aave  thee, 
If  for  all  the  love  I  gave  tine 
Thou  hast  ever  loved  me — 
'IV 11  me  truly,  liko  the  angels; 
Maiden,  aaid  I,  speak  to  me. 

Then  flic  maiden  bent  and  kissed  mc, 

Kissed  me  once,  and  kissed  me  twice, 

Wuli  the  kLsecs  of  her  mouth, 

Warm  like  winds  that  woo  the  south, 

There  bcoidc  the  t>ea. 

And  the  world  wax  all  before   nx, 

And  the  night-stars  trembled  o'er  us, 

And  the  night-waves  brake  in  chorus, 

Culling  on  the  day  to  be. 

Come  to-morrow,  said  the  maiden  ; 

Icaj  thcu  truly  Invest  me. 


WILLIAM  SMI  HI. 


(professional  etiquette. 


Rosnt  years  ago  a  gentleman,  who  lived  in  a  somewhat  lonely  part  of  (lie 
country,  was  asked  to  go  and  see  a  poor  neighbour  who  was  very  ill,  On 
his  arriTal  he  found  the  man  at  the  point  of  death,  and  extremely  anxious 
to  see  a  clergyinnn.  The  visitor  went  lo  the  house  of  a  clergyman  who 
lived  near,  and  told  him  of  the  dying;  man's  wish.  The  clergyman 
replied  that  a*  the  house  of  the  dying  m:m  mi  out  of  hi*  parish  he  could 
not  interfere,  nor  would  any  remonstrances  induce  him  to  do  so.  An 
eminent  lawyer  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  made  the  heir  of  a  rich  and 
childless  old  man,  who,  falling  ill,  showed  him  his  will,  bjr  which  it 
appeared  that  the  testator  had  given  u  lifc-inu .-rest  only  to  his  intended 
heir.  When  this  was  pointed  out  to  the  sick  man  he  said,  "  Yes,  but  I 
understood  you  to  say  you  meant  never  to  marry  ?  "  "I  may  have  said 
so,"  was  the  answer, "  but  I  certainly  did  not  seriously  mean  it,  and  at  any 
rate  I  should  not  with  you  to  act  upon  that  assumption."  "  Then,"  said 
the  tick  man,  "  draw  up  the  will  wo  as  to  give  yourself  the  absolute  pro- 
perty, and  I  will  execute  it,"  The  lawyer  replied,  that  he  could  not 
make  a  will  in  his  own  favour,  and  before  another  lawyer  could  be  found 
the  testator  had  died,  and  the  mistake  had  become  irreparable.  A 
gentleman  was  poisoned  hut  escaped  with  his  life ;  the  poison  remained 
in  his  body,  and  caused  him  grievous  suffering.  lie  employed  certain 
unrecognized  remedies,  and  by  means  of  them,  as  ho  considered,  recovered 
his  health,  and  got  the  poison  out  of  his  system.  He  went  to  an  eminent 
physician  and  described  his  case.  The  physician  said,  n  I  will  treat  you 
on  the  suppositi'  ti  ili;it  you  really  have  got  rid  of  the  poison,  but  don't 
tell  of  mi-,  be  the  remedy,  which,  as  you  say,  has  got  it  out,  is  not 
recognized  by  the  profession." 

MM  illustrations  arc  instances  taken  from  the  three  learned  pro- 
fessions of  a  sort  of  secret  code  of  laws,  of  which  the  outside  world  DB 
stands  neither  the  principles  nor  the  applications,  but  which  exercise  • 
wid*f  influence  than  moBt  people  would  suppose  over  the  proceedings  of 
some  of  the  moat  important  classes  of  the  community.  Such  rules  arc 
almost  always  unpopular,  and  oven  if  they  are  acknowledged  to  exist,  are 
submitted  to  unwillingly  by  the  public,  though,  like  almost  all  peculiar 
jurisdiction.* .  they  often  Men  to  be  regarded  with  a  strange  sort  of  unrea- 
sonable loyalty  hy  those  who  are  subject  to  their  provisions.  In  all 
probability  each  feeling  springs  from  the  same  root.  Professional  men 
like  professional  rules,  because  they  are  usually  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  profession  to  which  they  apply  is  something  extremely 
dignified,  and  as  web,  entitled  to  exact  from  its  members  a  corresponding 
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1  tV'  in  the  public  a  corresponding  degree  of  rc*p«ct.     Tho 
■.  lew  tlirtn  with   :r:ijj.«1  Ji.-JicO,  Mid  at  times  even  w  ilh  ili»jr\i>'.,  because 
at*  generally  di  I  1  idl    ap<  0   ihem  M  organised  hypocrisy, 

and  became,  at  all  events,  they  do  not  like  to  admit  that  any  class  has  a 
right  to  claim  any  sort  of  permanent  superiority  over  others.  Each  of 
mgt  acts,  no  doubt,  as  a  useful  check  upon  the  other,  and  their 
ei?  and  utility  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and 
places  in  which  tin}1  exist.  In  order  to  ©onaidor  bow  they  ire  related  in 
each  other  in  our  own  times  it  will  bo  desirable  tj  (f  words  on  the 

position  which  is  at  pre  sd  by  professional  nun.     Most  of  the 

I  professions  arc  closely  connected  with  the  Government,  The 
Church,  tho  Law  in  all  its  branches,  and  tins  Army  and  Nary  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  great  permanent  link  between  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation 
:in J  the  aristocracy.  The  nature  of  the  connection  is  iu  each  case  obvious 
enough.  An  Established  Church  possessing  endowments  in  every  pariah 
iu  the  kingdom,  and  ed«>  h  »  certain  number  of  such  prizes  as 

pries  mid  deaneries,  offer*  to  many  thousands  of  families — who  would 
wise  have  no  sort  of  tie  with  the  rich  and  great — a  chanoo,  remote 
it  is  true,  but  still  appreciable,  of  becoming  eminent,  if  not  rich,  and  the 
Certainty  of  occupying  n  position  which   ensures  them    the  character  and 
iii  of  gentlemen,  if  their  personal  ijuulities  enable  them  to  assert  and 
JuniiiUiiu  it. 

The  profession  of  the   lnvr  must  always  stand  in  tho  moat  intimate 

relation  to  die  government  of  every  country,  whatever  it*  form  may  be, 

v  md  go vi  .iiii.i  hi    are   neaiij  Me  terms;  and  the  mure  fact 

that  a  man  passes  his  life  in  putting  in  force,  by  the  help  of  the  law,  the 

commands  of  the  ruling  power  in  the  State  naturally  tends  to  give  him  a 

■■:  of  sympathy  with  and  interest  in  it,  which  would  surprise  those 

who  have  never  won  it.     The  same  is  true  even  more  strongly  of  the 

military  and  naval  services,  in  which  indeed  the  KMlme&i  of  a  aort  of 

.1  personal  connection  with  the  Government  ia  carried  almost  to  an 

unemiabla  extent, 

The  connection  of  other  professions  with  tho  Government  is  less  well 
marked  and  less  important,  though  in  a  country  like  ours  it  pervade*  them 
all  more  or  less.  The  medio*]  profession  is,  in  its  essence,  entirely  lade* 
1  ut  of  all  the  Yuriuble  purls  of  human  uiTuira.  It  discharges  tho 
same  functions!,  under  analogous  conditions,  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
whatever  may  be  the  form  of  government  of  particular  countries,  or  the 
.ii cee  of  particular  time  |  hut,  m,].  pendent  as  it  is  in  its  substance, 
it  be*  Mill  a  considerable  connection  with  the  Government.  In  most 
countries,  ud  certainly  in  our  own,  the  qualifications  of  medical  men  are. 
ascertained  bylaw,  and  bodies  like  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
and  Apothecaries'  Hall,  have  a  corporate  existence  and  corresponding  legal 
powers,  Besides  this,  tho  Government,  in  its  capacity  of  an  employer  of 
every  kind  of  intellectual  labour  on  a  large  acolc,  exercises  considerable. 
direct  influence  over  this  as  well  us  other  callings.    There  are,  indeed, 
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not  more  than  one  f.r  two  intellectual  professions  which  are  en" 
unincorporated,  and  so  conip!'  nnccted  wiili   i 

tut  ion   of  the  oouutry.  the   com   of  art,  thci- 

Academy,  with  ita  own  Jaws  and  customs.  Literature  can  hardly  be 
called  a  profession  at  all — bo  fat'  as  it  is  one,  it  is  almost  entirely  lawless. 
Science,  on  tbo  other  hand,  cannot,  except  in  particular  inttunces,  bo 
pursued  as  a  regular  occupation,  unless  those  who  puns  no  it  nrc  pro  i 
for  by  endowments,  such  as  professorships,  mumuins,  or  kutunnhipa  at 
ackfitino  institutions.  Professional  ati  jiutte  may  thus  be  di-scribed  at  H 
ot* rules  regulating  to  some  extent  the  conduct,  and  dcoply  allr.  im- 

habiU  and  feelings,  of  the  members  of  all  corporate  professions.  It 
also  appears  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  always  must  be  an  eason- 
tialiy  conservative  institution,  meant  to  lu.iiuiain  and  carry  out  in  practice 
whatever  happens  to  ho  the  established  theory  as  to  any  particular  pro- 
fession, at  any  given  timo  and  plaoe.  How  far,  in  our  own  time  and 
country,  is  it  a  good  thing?  How  far  is  the  dislike  with  which  it  id 
regarded  just  ? 

:  nswor  to  these  question*  is  obviously  twofold.      1  in  re  aro  soma 
merits  and  some  defects  >  ill  ptlihtai  filial  IT  icli.     'l'ht-re  urn 

others  which  are  appropriate  lo  the  rules  which  regulate  the  proceedings 
of  every  particular  profession.  The  merit  of  professional  rules,  as  such, 
almost  always  it  that  they  arc  based  upon  a  high-minded  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  profession  to  which  they  u-fer.  For  instuntv.  thl  rait — a 
rule  which  has  been  recognised  by  and  embodied  in  (he  Ian  of  the  land — 
that  the  services  of  barristers  and  physicians  aro  in  substance  gratuitous, 
and  that  the  payment  which  they  receive  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the. 
person  to  whom  it  is  rendered,  ii  no  doubt  baaed  upon  the  geperel  prin- 
ciple that  the  skill  of  both  the  lawyer  and  the  physician  ought  to  bo 
regarded  to  some  extent  as  an  advantage,  not  to  ita  possessor  merely,  but 
l  who  stand  in  nwd  of  it,  and  that  the  rewards  to  be  enrued  by  those 
who  acquire  it  are  not  to  bo  measured  exclusively  by  commercial  prin- 
ciples, 'litis  ii  :>>any  others,  is  an  uttempt,  wluVh  may  or  may  not 
be  skilful,  to  give  form  to  the  sentiment  that  men  have  a  t 
in  the  administration  of  justice  and  in  the  cure  of  durax**,  nml  tlmt 
who  specially  devote  their  attention  to  soafa  tubjaata  should,  m  doing  so, 
he  actuated  not  merely  by  the  ordinary  selfish  motives  of  interest  and 
ambition,  but  also  by  the  nobler  wish  to  promote  the  common  good.  The 
existence  of  such  a  sentiment,  so  long  as  it  is  put  into  a  reasonable  shapo 
and  kept  within  due  hounds,  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  thing,  but  it  is  open 
to  the  great  objection  that  it  never  is,  nor  can  be,  consistently  acted  on, 
and  i  is  professed  without  being  acted  on,  it  becomes  tho  source 
'sehood. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  tuat  she  existence  of  thoso  things  does 
not  imply  the  total  absence  of  that  hi  i  of  sentiment  upon  the 

assumption  of  the  existence  of  which   the   rules  In  question  pro. 
Hcrv  it  amongst  the  better  kind  of  lawyers  a  sincere  desire  to  do  justice, 
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or  nither  not  to  do  injustice,  anJ  it  i*  by  DO  means  tn  uncommon  thing 
Ibr  them  to  be  i  more  peace  making  Qua  the  iaolioattoti  of  thiir 

clients  would  lend    them  to  he.      That  physicians  have  as  a  rale  a  most 
sincere  nnd  disinterested  wish  to  do  what  they  can  to  alleviate  human 
Buffering  it  within  the  experience  of  every  family  in  the  country.     Hence 
professional  etiquette  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  black  and  white  at 
on  one  aid'  i  la  written  M  prinoiploBi"  and  on  the  other  ''  h; 

the  two  do  to  some  extent  reproduce  each  other  cannot  be  denied. 
Tt  h  in  the  nature  of  anything  thai  ipprOftohoi  to  a  definite  system  of 
rules  to  do  to.  Professional  rules  are  perhaps  more  Open  to  this  obp 
than  most  other  systems,  for  they  not  only  hold  out  the  temptation  to 
ilarity  which  is  held  out  by  rules  of  every  description,  but  they 
hold  it  out  to  one  particular  class.  The  successful  members  of  professions 
•  -in  affbrd  to  act  upon  high  principles.  A  barrister  or  physician  who  counts 
his  income  by  thousands  has  no  occasion  to  fish  for  briefs  or  patients.  It 
is  often  worth  his  while  to  tell  disagreeable  truths,  and  to  refuse  mean 
compliant'  s  tad  it  would  be  worth  hi*  while  to  do  so  even  if  he  looked 
Bofiioly  at  the  consequences  M  measured  in  fees  ;  for  though  the  imme- 
diate result  might  give  offence  to  those  by  whom  fees  are  dispensed,  yet 
the  general  character  for  independence  is  to  such  i»  man  matter  of  primary 
importance,  and  one  which  It  would  be  worth  his  while  to  retain  at  the 
expense  of  a  considerable  money  sacrifice.  This,  BOWtVW,  ia  true  prin- 
cipally of  successful  in. ii.  It  i-  in  uv.)r:  WBQ  We  just  beginning  to  gt 
in  their  profession  that   the   rules  of  professional   etiquette  weigh  most 

iiy,  and  it  is  amongst  them  accordingly  that  they  are  most  frequently 
disregarded,  and  that  they  cause  the  greatest  amount  of  hypocrisy.  To  a  man 
who,  after  years  of  suspense  and  difficulty,  is  just  beginning  to  succeed 
one  who  has  power  to  promote  or  hinder  his  success  is  a  great  man,  and  the 
immediate  importance  of  pleasing  him  ia  such,  that  if  professional  rules 
stand  in  tin:  way  of  doing  ao  it  !.•  jiiiics  great  courage  and  good  faith  to 
act  up  to  them.    The  most  unpleasant  and  unamiublo  result  of  professional 

ictte  i«  the  produotion  (ft  a  class  of  men   «li«>  enforce  against  others 
ndaa  which  they  pal  themselves  iiiin  a  portion  to  enforrc  by  disregarding 
them  during  the    earlier    period  "'    ihcir  career.      Unpleasant  as  this 
be,  and  wide  as  ia  the  field  which  it  opens  to  saica^m,  there  can  be  tittle 

:  that  en  the  whole  professional  etiquette  is  a  good,  though  it  i.< 
ily  invidiOQfl  thing.  Nearly  all  the  most  important  alFairs  of  life 
are  in  the  hands  of  professional  men,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  with 
wldefa  they  are  conducted  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  tho  maintenance 
of  a  high  sense  of  professional  honour  amongst  those  who  conduct  them, 
and  to  this  sense  of  honour  systems  of  etiquette  contribute  ou  the  whole, 
though  subject  to  tho  deduction*  JQBt  ft  6  iml  to. 

To  diieu.v  t-  and  defects  which  belong  not  to  all  professional 

rule*  OJ  tacbj  hut  In  relation  to  the  particular  BObjecta  t<>  ■  htCn  i^i-y  refer, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  go  throngh  all  tho  leading  professions,  and  to 
possess  a  fiuniliarity  with  their  usages,  and  with  the  practical  effects  of 
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which  hardly  any  one  possesses.  Tin;  limits  of"  ilic  present  paper, 
to  ray  nothing  of  any  other  reason,  would  render  such  a  Mir*  imp'osailjlc 
oo  tie  jinxcut  iKcuxion,  but  some  observations  may  be  niada  on  die  subj. 
the  professional  rules  of  lawyers — rules  which  are,  perhaps,  the  moat 
and  most  characteristic  uf  their  claw.  The  molt  important 
of  these  rules  in  that  by  which  the  profession  is  divided  into  two 
branches — attorney*  and  solicitor*  on  the  one  bund,  and  Wristcrs  oa 
the  othtr.  It  is  often  asked,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  reason,  why  the 
ikm  should  be  kept  up.  In  one  of  chose  singular  controversies  on 
xhst  me  sometimes  dtbtiibcd  as  " social  "  subjects  which  are  sometimes 
admitted  into  die  columns  of  The  Time*,  a  succession  of  anonymous 
Voices  crying  in  the  wilderness-,  unked,  on  the  one  hand,  "Why  should  not 
I,  the  client,  see  you,  the  hamster,  face  to  (.<•■■"!  Why,  if  I  want  a  lease 
drawn,  must  I  go  to  an  attorney  and  i>:iy  bin  ■  long  Ull  SIM  with 
aggravating  items,  when  you  who  draw  die  deed  get  only  one  item  < 
the  bill,  mid  that  not  a  large  one  I  "  Other  anonymous  persons,  dating 
prin  :n  the  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  replied  in  woeful  tones, 

••  Why,  in  truth,  should  not  you  pay  to  us  an  angel's  visit,  and  some  three  or 
four  guineas,  fur  whieh  wc  would  give  you  a  lease  which  any  lnw-stni  | 
could  engross,  and  which  would  be  <juiuj  as  good  as  tin   m    for  arid* 

DO*  (who,  alas  I  does  net  come  to  us;  such,  at  least,  was  the  inference 
which  the  tone  of  the  letters  suggested)  would  charge  you,  say,  li 
pounds?"     Such  laments  arise  from  Umc  to  time  without  producing  any 

,  and   il  is  wordi  while  to   inquire  why  th.-y  do  B  : 
why  they  should  not. 

general  dicory  of  ihc  distiaotiaD  between  the  two  bram-ln  ■  of  the 

legal  profession  would  seem  to  Ik;  tli.it  tin  jiiJ  the  other  is  not,  a 

d  profession  ;  that  the  barrister  is  the  superior  and  the  attorney  the 

inferior;  that  the  oa  tin'  manners,  the  accomplishments,  and  the 

education  of  a  gentleman,  and  that  thc«e  things  are  not  to  be  expected  of 

the  other.     Hence  on  all   public  occasions  whatever  the  barrister  ia  the 

conspicuous  person.     He  sits  in   high    places  and  wears  the  professional 

attorney  comes  to  him,  and  ho  is  fenced  off  iVntn  going  to 

tlic  attorney  with  a  degree  of  care  which  teems  to  indicate  ih;it  his  virtue 

roa  extern!  J  hen,  again,  the  attorney  sends  in  his  bill, 

and,  if  it  is  not  paid,  may  bring  an  actiou  for  it  ;   but  the  banister  ha*  no 

'.    According  to  the  strictest  view  of  the  en] 

lly   to  notice  Ihwn  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  cannot  in  any 

proportion  the  work  to  the  money:  a  tariff  la   provided,  specifying  iho 

■  below  wi.  not  allowed  t<>  go,  but  beyond  that  he  oaf bt  by 

«  to  take  what  comes  and  make  no  bargains.     This  general  view  of 

silioo  is  corrolKirated  in  detail  by  a  number  of  little  usages,  all  of 

which  may  be  traced  to  the  operation  of  the  same  sentiment. 

If  this  general  view  of  the    prnfi-.-iun    be   ei. injured  with  the  fact*,  a 
:kable  divergence  between  them  displays  i:m  II'.      It  is  no  doubt  true 
dial,  if  die  duties  of  the  two  professions  are   QOTOpered,  those  0j 
vol.  vi it.— xo.  43.  C. 
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barrister  require  the  higher  qualities — at  least,    in  the  higher  class  of 
men;   but  it  is  far  from  I  ili.U  tin'  tiro  professions  differ  on  I  ho 

whole  u  superior  and  interior.  The  most  distinguished  members  of  ihe 
bar  occupy,  no  doubt,  n  higher  position  than  the  most  eminent  attorney 
or  solicitor  ;  but  the  lower  class  of  barristers  would  stand  very  low  indeed 
amongst  attorneys.  It  is  childish  to  look  on  n  man  who  passes  his  lifr  in 
prosecuting  and  defending  petty  criminals  ot  the  Old  Bailey  nnd  the 
'{n:irter  sessions,  a»  in  any  respect  the  superior  of  one  who  has  to  manage 
the  most  important  affairs  of  private  families  and  public  bodies.  There 
nrc  probably  very  few  barristers  who  hare  to  transact  business  as  impor- 
tant as  thst  which  comes  before  the  solicitors  to  n  great  railway  company 
or  any  other  great  trailing  lxxly.  On  what  ground.,  then,  can  the  existing 
distinction  between  the  two  branches  of  the  profweion  of  the  low  be  Bfl 
mined,  nnd  what  meaning  htm  it? 

In  so  far  a*  it  implies  any  personal  superiority  on  the  part  of  every 
barrister  na  euch  over  every  attorney  as  such,  it  is  certainly  idle  and 
injurious,  and  ought  not  to  be  maintained  nt  nil.  It  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  strenuously  discouraged,  for  it  operates  in  a  singularly 
ukiiird  and  injurious  way.  It  has  undoubtedly  produced  a  foolish  notion 
that  the  profession  of  a  barrister  is  much  more  fit  for  a  gentleman  than 
that  of  an  nttonn-y.  and  that,  ihr  litter  pmi;  •  ■••!<  n  dod  not  form  one  of 
the  few  callingf  between  which  a  young  man  has  to  choose  after  com- 
pleting that  sort  of  education   at  a  public  school  nnd  university  on  which 

iUl  parents  (not  unjustly)  Bet  so  high  a  value.  Novels  afford  excel- 
lent illustrations  of  the  current  fancies  of  the  public  on  such  topics  na 
these.  In  a  story  lately  published,  Mrs,  Gaskcll  makes  the  whole  subse- 
quent career  of  her  hero  turn  on  the  fact  that,  instead  of  sending  him  from 
I  i  to  Oxford  nnd  IhOBOa  (0  the  bar,  his  father  took  him  into  partner- 
ship in  his  own  firm,  which  had  transacted  the  business  of  all  the  country 
gentlemen  of  a  prosperous  county  time  out  of  mind.  The  young  man  is 
mortified  by  finding  that  his  old  schoolfellows  do  net  consider  him  as 
their  equal,  and  ultimately  (not  exactly  in  his  capacity  of  a  solicitor,  but 
on  general  grounds)  knocks  his  partner  ©n  the  head  and  buries  him  in  a 
flower-garden,  where  ho  reposes  till  he  i;  dug  up  in  .1  raihvav  cutting. 

The  prejudice  which  remotely  contributed  to  this  rash  act  un- 
doubtedly exists,  tin n  !  .  ( .1 K  n  looked  nt  steadily,  it  is  so  absurd  that  it 
is  hardly  credible  that  it  should  exist.  A  niari  who  picked  up  a  scanty 
livelihood  by  holding  brlefi  nt  circuit  and  sessions  WOtdd,  if  his 
personal  qualities  entitled  Mb  to  Midi  treatment,  be  received  ns  an 
equal  by  the  squires  whoso  pride  so  grievously  mortified  Mr.  Wilkin*  ; 
yet  Mr.  Wilkins**  en  required  probably  more  mind,  and  certainly 

involved  the  possession  of  far  greater  power,  and  the  receipt  of  a  very 
If  the  foolish  notion  which  depreciates  the  impor- 
tance and  denies  tho  dignity  of  such  occupations  were  ns  universally 
despised  as  it  ought  10  be,  two  great  benefits  would  result  to  the  vi^iy 
classes  who  keep  up  tho  prejudice.     In  the  firat  plaC*,  the  abanrdl?  small 
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f  professions  recognized  na  lihernl  would  be  increased,  and 

■sod  by  on?  only,  litis  would  be  as  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  20  or  25  jut  pent.      A  TOTing  n.m  l-arinj  college  may  become  i 

lor,  or  a  soldier,  or  he  may  try  to  p. 

in  appointment.     For  various  reasons  the  number  of  such  youths 
who  become  clergymen  is  rapidly  decreasing,  ami  i.«  noi  likely  to  Im 
To  be  a  team  i  qvirea  Ipt  •.  nod  (hough  the  profession  of  a 

soldier  it  an  excellent  dm  to  die  in,  it  holds  out  little  prospect  of  Irving 
wiih  comfort,  except  to  those  who  could  live  as  well  without  it.  The 
Indian  service  it  for  some  strange  reason  not  very  popular ;  of  course  the 
number  of  ihos*  who  enn  enter  it  is  strictly  limited.  1 
year  the  long  list  of  idlers  at  the  bar  InoYeaJBI  ami  multiplier.  Waal 
toch  men  do  with  themselves  it  ii  not  easy  to  say,  unless  they  write  to 
The  Timet  to  know  whether  they  can  marry  on  300/.  a  year.  If  the 
profession  of  an  attorney  stood,  as  it  ought,  upon  the  same  fnotin 
of  social  consideration  as  that  of  a  barrister,  numbers  of  these  men  might 
he  bo  ly  and  profitably  employed  in  it.     W'ttti  good  connections, 

good  manners,  n  good  head  \>  t  ho  iw'ss,  and  money  enough  to  bny  a 
partnership,  n  man  may  be  pretty  sure  of  a  good  income,  and  of  an 
oocnp  U  will  not  only  provide  fot  his  expensi  •,  but  trlvr  tjgo 

excrciv  to  all  his  faculties,  it  in  surely  the  height  of  folly  to  look  with 
prejudice  on  such  an  occupation. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  public  prosperity,  in  the  beat  sense  of 
the  word,  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  degree  in  which  the  institutions 
of  a  eounlry  are  eateulated  to  produce  and  to  rowfl  the  moral  ami 
intellectual  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  what  we  understand  by  a 
gentleman,  and  it  i<  *1*6  trite  that  there  is  no  conntry  in  the  world  in 
which  such  qualities  have  been  or  an?  held  in  such  esteem  ns  in  our 
own.    In  order  ptbla  state  of  tiling,  nm  withstanding  til 

which  time  produces  in  the  state  of  society,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable 
that  gentlemen  should  be  always  ready  to  show  practically  ns  well  aa 
theoretically  tluit  they  arc  better  fitted  as  such  for  any  kind  of  business 
to  which  th'-y  may  pal  ili<'ir  hunil*  than   those,  v.lii  bare   Be  claim  I 

»hort,  that  they  occupy  the  best  places  because  tiny  in 
best  men,  instead  of  claiming  lo  bo  the  best  men  fltej  are  pnl   in 

the  beat  places.  It  is  a  trite  remnrk,  that  the  stability  of  the  House  of 
Lords  Is  owing  lo  the.  fact  that  it  is  continually  being  recruited  by  tho 
most  distinguished  members  of  all  the  principal  classes,  in  the  community. 
The  at  tid  permanence  of  aristocracy,   in  that  wider  sense  of  tho 

word  in  which  it  applies  to  all  persons  who  have  the  ?cntiini-nta,  the 
manners,  and  the  education  of  gentlemen,  depends  on  the  cxten*i. 
that  education  to  as  mnny  classes  as  possible.  If  the  time  should  cut 
come  when  as  mud)  courtesy  and  polish  was  expected  of  a  crossing- 
sweeper  as  is  now  expected  of  n  prer  of  the  realm,  the  position  of  the 
p*»*r  of  the  realm  would  be  better  than  it  is  now,  on  which 

be  ought  to  re  pect  would  be  understood  and  admitted 

G— 3 
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D  the  world,  andtbc  respect,  if  lie  descrred  it,  would  be  paid  without 
grudging  or  envy. 

I'.:  ivy  one,  therefore,  who  wi.-hes  to  we  high  and  honourable  feelings 
and  i.ilnr.h  i  minds  invested  with  the  iiii|xit '.Aiic.v  v.lucli  properly  belongs 
to  them,  ought  to  discourage  every  prejudice  which  deters  gentlemen  from 
entering  upon  any  kind  of  occupation,  and  to  enlarge,  an  much  us  possible, 
the  number  of  occupations  conventionally  regarded  as  liberal  profcs»i<  ns. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  advantages  which  would  accrue,  to  the  class 
of  young  men  wlni  have  to  choone  their  professions  fioui  having  a  larger 
number  to  choose  from,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  advantages  would 
result  to  the  public  from  the  fact  of  the  profession  of  an  attorney  being 
regarded  as  a  liberal  profession.  Tim  prejudice  noticed  above  may  be  and 
is  foolish,  nnd  as  regards  the  better  members  of  the  profession  scandalously 
unjust,  but  it  cannot  truly  be  described  as  unfounded.  There  are  amongst 
attorneys  and  solicitors  a  large  projx>riion  of  men  as  well  edm 
possessed  of  as  high  principles  of  honour,  and  n«  much  entitled,  in  all 
i Cta,  to  every  sort  of  social  consideration,  as  any  members  of  the  com- 
munity |  Imt  tlicre  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  persons  of  whom  not 
one  of  these  assertions  is  true.  There  arc  many  attorneys  to  whom  ■ 
might  with  perfect  sntisfaction  inirn.t  liw  character  mid  his  tbrtuur. 
Then  MM  also  many  whom,  if  he  was  wise,  he  would  not  trust,  with  the 
opportunity  of  forging  his  name  It  is  obviou*  that  tbc  public  estimation 
IB  which  the  profession  as  a  whole  is  held  will  have  a  great  effect  on  the 
i-  I.aire  numbers  and  influence  of  these  classes.  Men  aie  always  j» 
by  the  standard  of  th< -:  profetsloa,  and  so  long  as  attorneys  aro  viewed 
wiih  prejudice,  the  leas  respectable  members  of  the-  proftlsioQ  will  always 
be  able  to  any,  1  am  only  an  attorney,  you  do  not  expect  me  to  act  up  to 
the  standard  of  whut  in  other  walks  of  life  would  be  considered  honour- 
able nnd  high-minded. 

If  the  public  sentiment  at  large  did  consider  the  profession  of  an 
attorney  as  a  liberal  prof,  i,  n.  in  tho  full  sense  of  the  wordB,  and  if  that 
sentiment  produced  its  natural  i.  fleets  on  those  who  were  the  objects  of  it, 
I  he  re  MS  be  little  doubt  that  the  result  on  the  management  of  a  vast  mass 
of  affairs  would  bo  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial.  No  one  can  tell,  who 
has  not  seen  and  felt  it,  what  an  amount  rf  irritation  and  heart-burning 
an  attorney  may  cause,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  merely  by 
faults  of  manner,  and  by  being  suspicious  and  orer-cautinua  in  the  wrong 
place.  Fa  instance,  a  marriage  settlement  is  to  be  drawn,  the  aoli 
who  draw*  it  is  nn  honest  and  sensible  limn,  but  has  little  ■  itbcT 

of  feeling  or  expression.     He  is  aluu»i.  sun  to  look  upon  :'..■  i   as  ft 

sort  of  hostile  suit,  in  uhi.  h  he  is  to  as-  ■    :«:il  ofdishOBI  ■'■  * » *  ( ■  ■<- 

lion  on  the  other  side,  to  think  that  every  restriction  which  he  BOB  |  kOQ 
upon  the  enjoyment  by  tlic  one  party  of  the  property  of  tin-  other  is  so 
imieh  gained  for  bin  own  side,  and  so  to  make  a  settlement  which  can 
never  be  anything  else  than  a  vexation  and  incumbrance  to  both  parties, 
Unless,  indeed,  they  live  together  on  such  terms  that  it  would  lave  been 
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better  if  neror  been  married  at  nil.     Thin  i<  just  tlie  sort  of 

negotiation  in  which  the  tact  and  manners  of  a  gentleman  are  at  least  as 
important  a*  knnwl  r  of  law  or  of  bufintat.  • 

It  eppaari  front  :iil  tins  to  follow  lhal  the  toatlaiisti  on  wMon  the 
professional  etiquette  between  tin-  two  lmnclie.i  of  the  legal  profession  b 
founded  is  wroiiir,  l>ut  it  does  not  follow  from  thin  Unit  there  is  no  other 
principle  on  which  it  can  be  justified.  In  the  United  Slates  and  in  some  <■(' 
our  own  colonics  the  distinction  between  I MrriaU-rs  and  attorney*  is  un- 
known. A  lawyer  is  a  lawyer.  He  Bits  ia  hiu  ofiiee  anil  goes  to  his  d 
as  lie  finds  it  convenient,  and  gnu  into  court  anil  there  |ile.i.l,  rl i. ■  .  >  :•  • 
which  he  lias  prepared  for  trial  whenever  it  accms  advisable  to  do  eo. 
Doc*  it  follow  from  what  ban  jail  been  Mid,  that  tl i is:   i*  the  right  courae 

.  of  tin-  pmi'i -.-,1,  i!  fii  l,i  to  he  fused  into  one, 
and  that  the  professional  etiquettt  which  preventa  ;■  barrister  from  com- 
municating with  his  client  in  the  fir.-t  instance,  and  from  O0tl«0ti&a  the 
materials  on  which  he  afterwards  has  to  address  the  court,  is  a  mere  pre- 
■  -.  This  is  by  no  meant  •  DCCOmafy  consequence.  It  may  well  be  that 
an  attorney  is  i-mit.'.tl  i  ■.  .-,-  much  b  clal  COasidontion  as  a  barrister,  and 

I  it  the  two  professions  nre  fundamentally  distinct,  mid  require  both  a 

nt  education  and  a  different  set  of  profusaionnl  rules.     The  more  the 

Matter  is  considered   the  more  it   will  appear  that  this  is  the  case,  and 

(can  experience  due*  not  really  eenfliot  with  this;  fur  so  distinct  arc 
the  two  branches  of  the  profession  that,  as  a  rule,  one  member  of  the  firm 
taken  the  advocate's  department,  and  the  other  or  others  that  of  the 
attorney. 

Legal  business  may  be  divided  into  that  which  is  and  that  which  ia 
not  0  Certain  kinds  of  Chancery  suit*,  actions  at  law,  and,  in 

a  word,  all  business  which  is  conducted  in  a  hostile  manner  between  the 
parties,  and  which  leads  to  wh.'it  in  the  popular  sense  (>(  the  word  are 
called  trials,  belong  to  the  first  class.  Sides,  negotiations,  conveyancing  in 
all  its  branches,  the  establishment  of  companies,  and  innumerable  matters 
ef  the  same  kind,  belong  to  the  second.  It  is  in  contentions  business,  or 
in  the  step  preparatory  to  it,  such  as  drawing  pleadings,  giving  opinions, 
advising  on  evidence  and  the  like,  that  barristers  arc  engaged,  and  their 
prospect  of  eminence  in  their  profession  depends  upon  the  degree  in 
which  they  possess  the  requisite  gifts  for  it.  It  ia  by  fighting  a  long1 
succession  of  battles  in  a  number  of  different  arenas,  from  tltu  quarter 
sessions  up  10  the  House  of  Lords,  that  a  man  comes  to  be  a  judge  or  a 
■hancellor.  The  greatest  attorneys  have  comparatively  little  to  do 
«ueh  scenes.  There  are  many  eminent  atlorneye  WUO  hardly  ever 
ef  a  brief  or  issue  a  writ.  They  are  to  barristers  what  diplomat  inta 
are  to  soldiers,  There  is  the  army  in  the  background  ready  to  right  tlie 
matter  out  if  hard  cornea  to  hard,  but  the  attorney  shows  his  skill  fir 
mure  in  keeping  o  than   In  coming  into  it.     His  business  is 

load'  lent  not  so  much  on  his  legal   rights  M  OB   the  course  of 

policy  which  at  a  man  of  sense  he  ought  to  follow,  whereas  the  bun-inter 
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locicH  to  victory  iii  tho  particular  hattlo  in  which  at  the  moment  lie  is 
engaged.  Qa  may  think  Lia  olicnt  foolish  for  having  come  into  court  nt 
.ill,  but  that  is  his  affair,  and  as  ho  is  there  he  lias  to  kc  that  lit-  guts  hit 
right*,  whether  or  not  they  are  worth  getting.  Hence  the  two  acts  of 
men  use  thu  law  for  totally  different  purposes,  imd  require  a  different 
of  knowledge  of  iU     Ah  thai  ID  attorney  vai  -ri--.il  pur- 

poses ia  a  brood  general  knowledge  of  tho  principles  and  rules  whu it 
most  commonly  applied  in  practice.     With  that  unwuut  ttt  knowledge  hu 
Will  He  able  in  ordinary  coses  to  give  sound  ndvice.     He  will  be  ablfl  ta 
tell  a  man  broadly  about,  a  will  or  a  purchase,  or  a  contract,  and  bo 
hint  how  he  may  carry  out  his  intentions  without.  i:\pu3ir1g   i 
any  chance  of  disappointment.     In  abort,  he  can  guide  hiiu  through  tho 
onliii:i.';,  murine,  aud  advise  hint  M  to  the  policy  of  transactions  which 
lake  their  natural  ranii-i-,  imd  arrive  at  ilu.ii-  expected  conclusion. 

Thfl  knowledge  which  tho  barrister  requires,  on  the  1  1,  is  a 

knowledge  not  so  much  of  rules  ns  of  principles.  It  will  not  do  for  him 
to  know  goncrully — to  put  a  very  simple  cuse — what  U  the  regular  way 
of  making  a  paitii-.ubu    kind  0/  agrMDQDt,  but  hi  must  ajbo  know, 

Icnatmuat  ba able  to  find  out,  what  will  happen  11  Ll   Ia  math  Inanircc- 
pnl.if  manner,  and  what  will  bo  the  jarlieular  consequences  of  diffi 
degrees  of  irregularity.     He  must  not  only  know  his  way  along  thu  rood, 
but  lie  must  in  cose  of  need  be  able  to  take  on  observation,  and  find  out 
hi»  position  on  tho  chart. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  different  sort  of  education  is  required  in  order  to 
get  these  different  sorts  of  knowledge  of  the  luw.  There  is  no  reason  for 
representing  the  two  callings  as  superior  and  inferior,  but  they  are  radi- 
cally fi:Miru't.  A  nuui  might  bo  jtn  admirable  attorney  without  the 
slightest  pre U'liriomt  to  being  a  good  lawyer  in  the  barrister's  sense  of  the 
words,  and  he  might  be  u  first-rate  lawyer  and  an  excellent  udvo 
without  having  any  of  the  qualities  which  would  fit  him  foe  au  attorney. 
Whore  there  is  of  necessity  a  difference  in  tho  kind  of  education  required 
tot  iliiU'niit  walks  of  life,  there  ought  to  he,  aud,  under  some  foi 
Mil.tr,  there  aiwnya  will   be,  a  di  between   the    walks   of  Ufa 

themselves. 

These  considerations  answer  the  questions  asked  by  the  1 
correttpondeuta  referred   to.  above,  aa  to    tho  reason   why  the   ban 
should  be  approachable  only  through  the  attorney.    The  answer  ia,  tl 
there  is  a  substantial  distinction  betweeu  the  duties  of  the  two  men,  it  is 
better  to  lay  down  a  rule  which  prevents  them  from  interfering  with  each 
other.     Of  OOUI  OtaginaJ  <•!:.  nt  would  be  his  own  attorney, and 

Id  himself  do  what  the  attorney  doe*  for  Liui,  he  might  dispense 
with  tho  attorney,  but  as  a  general  rultiy  if  be  WfOt  tfi  ■  barrister  instead 
of  on  attorney  he  would  find  that  ho  didn't  got  what  he  wanted.  To  tskq 
tho  case  which  was  discussed  in  tlie  newspapers.  Suppose  a  man  goei 
himself  to  a  barrister,  end  says,  "  Draw  me  a  lease  of  such  a  house,"  the 
barrister  might,  no  doubt,  take    his  instructions  and  draw  the  lease; 
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which   when  copied  out  by  tho  law-stationer   would  look  as  neat  and 

h  an  attorney's  affica.  I'  i\  boi 
tea  to  one  that  the  lease  would  be  a  mere  snare  and  delusion.  In  ordc 
to  make  it  worth  luvring,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  title  examined, 
searches  made  in  various  registers,  original  deeds  compared  with  copicn, 
and  all  manner  of  questions  diceoaatd  in  which  the  expediency  of  land- 
ing on  a  strict  legal  right  hi  at  leant  as  important  aa  t)  a  of 
the  existence  of  such  u  right,  ll  Lhi  bwculat  is  to  do  a!)  thia,  besides 
drawing  the  leaso  and  nettling  the  phraseology  of  particular  clauses,  lie 
must  of  course  be  paid  for  it,  and  then  tho  client  gains  nothing  except 
that  be  pays  one  man  instead  of  another.  If  be  does  not  do  it,  what  is 
the  lease  worth  ? 

Thia  general  difference   between   the  duties  and  objects  of  the  two 

■MM  is  the  root  from  which  many  other  differences  spring.  Litiga- 
tion ia  private  warfare.  It  ia  the  process  by  which,  la  an  advanced  and 
polished  state  of  society,  men  redrew  their  wrongs  by  the  intervention  of 
physical  force.  The  ultimate  result  of  n  lawsuit,  the  gist  and  essence  of 
the  whole  proceeding,  without  which  it  would  not  take  place  at  all,  is  not 
the  decision  that  the  one  party  is  right  and  the  other  wrong,  but  die  fact 
that  *  ny  HiMM  and  carries  off  in  a  cart  to  the  auction-room  tho 

s  household  furniture,  or  sends  hi*  body  to  gaol.     Private  Bl 
as  public  war  has  iu  rules,  and  its  hardships  are  considerably  mitigated 

eir  observance.  By  distinguishing  between  the  barrister  and  thfl 
attorney,  the  soldier  and  the  diplomatist,  considtaable  security  is  given  to 

lillic  at  large  that  tbo  contest  shall  be  fought  out  in  a  satisfactory 
[f  lh«   i. a  themselves  conducted  tMl  own  cause*,  courts 

-•ice  would  constantly  present  spectacles  like  those  which  sonn 
occur  iu  the  county  courts,  especially  when  the  parties  are  females.  A 
question  having  arisen  touching  a  sale  of  egga  or  crockery,  one  of  the 
ladies  became  so  furious  that  the  judge  (not  very  legally)  ordered  a 
j  k!  iceman  to  put  her  in  the  comer,  with  her  face  to  the  wall,  till  tho 
-aid  bar  say.  if  the  attorneys  who  advised  the  proceedings, 
kuew  the  parties  from  the  first,  and  took  all  the  evidence,  were  also  to 

ict  the  case  in  court,  they  would  no  doubt  import  far  more  personal 
feeling  aud  much  low  temperate  real  into  the  mutter  than  is  the  case  at 
prcscut — a  OBOchnton  which  county-court  experience  confirms.  The 
interposition  of  another  link  greatly  cools  matters  down,  and  saves  tliu 
public  time,  to  say  nothing  of  decency  and  propriety. 

•  position  thus  nssigncd  to  barristers  gives  birth  to  tho  whole  of 
that   system  of  professional    rules    by   which    it  is  determined  what  a 
l«l    DMJ  OOt  Miy  and  do  in   the  management  of  a  CMHb 

They  are  numerous  and  somewhat  too  technical  to  admit  of  popular 
explanation,  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  a  great  safeguard  to  the  public 
•gainst  needless  harshness  iu  tho  discharge  of  what  cannot  but  be  o  harsh 
and  unaii  ess. 
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IIeb  words,  me  thinks,  were  cold  and  few; 

We  parted  coldly;  yet 
Quick-turning  after  that  adieu, 

How  kind  a  glance  I  met! 
A  look  tbat  was  not  meant  for  mo, 

Yet  Bweeter  for  surprise, 
As  if  her  soul  took  leave  to  be 

One  moment  in  her  eyes; 
Now  tell  me,  tell  me,  gentle  friends, 

Oh,  which  shall  I  believe, 
Her  eves,  her  eyea  that  bid  me  hope, 

Her  words  that  bid  me  grieve? 

Her  words,  methinks,  were  few  and  cold: 

What  matter  1    Now  I  trust, 
Kind  eyes,  unto  your  tale  half-told, 

Ye  speak  because  ye  must ! 
Too  oft  will  heavy  laws  constrain 

The  lips,  compelled  to  bear 
A  message  false  ;  too  often  ftiin 

To  speak  but  what  they  dare; 
Full  oft  will  words,  will  smiles  betray, 

But  tears  arc  always  true; 
Looks  ever  mean  the  thing  they  say: 

Kind  eyes,  I  trust  to  you  1 

Her  looks  were  kind — oh,  gentle  eyes, 

Love  trusts  you  !     Still  he  sends 
By  you  his  questions,  his  replies, 

He  knows  you  for  his  friends. 
Oh,  gentle,  gentle  eyes,  by  Love 

So  trusted,  and  so  true 
To  Love,  ye  could  not  if  ye  would 

Deceive,  I  trust  to  you  1 
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ffifcis  U«o  a  Monster  ? 


If,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  title  of  this  essay  should  mislead  readers 
into  the  notion  that  a  playful  paradox  is  about  to  be  presented,  they  are 
K'1-.-i-il  t  .  d;-e.ml  t'iat  nggCMlOD  if  OBOO,  Sad  tfl  hilievr  t  1 1 - 1 1  my  j  i:-|  MC 
i*  entirely  serious.     Indeed,  one  may  consider  it  a  prtiof  «)f  the  imperfect 

eoaditka  of  bbtorlcal  Kdonot  that  loch  a  title  should  G  t  ■  bmmmM  wear 

tbe  aspect  of  a  grim  jest.  At  any  rati,  let  me  declare  that  nothing 
be  further  removed  from  tlic  spirit  of  this  essay  than  the  playful  irony 
which  would  paint  the  mansuctude  of  one  on  whose  name  rests  universal 
execration,  or  limn  the  dialectical  sophistry  which  would  extenuate  crimes 
until  they  almost  wore  tho  nir  of  virtues.  Tliat  Nero  was  an  exemplary 
son,  a  loving  husband,  11  sagacious  statesman,  or  a  reputable  emperor,  I 
altogether  disbelieve  ;  Indeed  one  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  he  VM 
a  vain,  dissolute,  contemptible,  and  miserable  man,  not  without  good  quali- 
ties, but  with  many  vices,  and  placed  in  a  situation  where  his  vices  must 
have  been  fearfully  fostered.  He  mny  have  been  a  monster  little  butter  than 
:>rae.  I  do  not  know  that  ha  was;  I  do  not  even  suspect  that  he  was; 
but  what  I  do  know — with  .ill  the  certainty  poatlbte  in  such  a  case — is, 
that  in  support  of  the  capital  charge*  against  him,  charges  universally 
accepted  without  question,  there  is  not  for  a  rational  inquisitive  mind  any 
tvidenct  tt  kateivr. 

This  ia  a  paradox  which  challenges  the  attention  of  all  who  in 

:lvcs  in  History  ;  u  paradox  in  tli--  true,  old  Ml  the  popular  sense 
ot*  the  word,  namely,  in  the  sense  of  a  statement  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  dominant  opinion,  though  not  in  itself  it  variance  with  reason.  There 
may  be  something,  at  first,  to  raise  the  readers  misgiving  when  he  hears 
tlsat  a  reputation  so  loaded  with  infamy  as  never  yet  to  have  found  an 
apologist,  rests  upon  charges  which  not  only  ought  to  have  awakened 
scepticism  by  their  very  enormity  and  self-contradictions,  hut  prove,  on 
dose  inspection,  to  be  utterly  in  defiance  of  all  credit,  and  without  even 
a  semblance  of  warranty;  yet  the  proof  of  Buch  assertions  is  by  no  means 
difficult. 

Many  revolutions  in  our  historical  appreciations  have  already  taken 
place.     The  application  of  Seiencc,  and  above  all  of  scientific  MtptlC 

History,  has  yet  to  he  made;  it  will  be  fruitful  in  results.  Niebuhr 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  Roman  history  by  simply  discriminating  its 
mythological  element*.      But  Niebuhr,  keen-sighted  among   texts,    nnd 

stiiilisr  with  mythology,  was  as  obtuse  as  his  predecessors  in  ull  that 
sted  to  psychology ;  and  not  being  versed  in  science,  was  unablo  to 

ileuct  fieiiona  which  any  scientific  sceptic  would  at  once  f  xpos*.     I  my 
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scientific  tetptt'c,  because,  n»  will  presently  appear,  tho  mere  possession 
of  knowledge  does  not  suffice  to  shake  off  that  lethargy  of  credulity  which 
oppresses  the  faculties  of  men  ivhenarex  tiny  paw  beyond  the  laboratory 
into  the  v.  of  History.     They  forget  the  lesions  they  have  bo 

laboriously   learned,   and   go  sedulously  practised;    they  unhesitnti 
accept  as  cviilcnce  respecting  a  character  or  an  event,  statements  which, 
if  offered  respecting  s  phenomenon  or  a  cause,  would  be  subjected  to  a 
scrutiny  awi  vigilau 
Tlicrc  i»  nothing  on  which  th*  generality  of  mankind.  Bllll 

linn    iii(j]-i;    th;n  ■>nc«.       In 

Science  we  are  forced  to  be  vigilant.     In  Jurisprudence  the  keen  interest* 
! i tending  intellect*  fix  attention  upon  every  fact  or  semblance  of  a 
Hut  in  most  other  departments  our  supincnesa  is  wonderful;  and 
historians  have  been  especially  remarkable  fin  throwing  ull  their  ingenuity 
into  i  ronoasand  tha  aaaiunahuioa  of  pwbahiHtiaai 

instead  of  first  carefully  aaBHrtftinUng  v.  h  '(acts"  ti. 

.  oithlcss.      Positive  statements  exercise  a  sort  of  fascination   over 
coercing  its  assent;  and  what  in  one.;  positively  asserted  often 
|il  i  :i   unchallenged  as  historical  (act.     Ilia,  i iido  sensible  of 

,,!_,  bj  li:iv;ng,  for  a  special  purpose,  to  Mfld  the  Ionian  histoi 
The  pietai  I  of  the  empire  is  bo  remarkable  an  example 

pj  die,   UBrefleoting  credulity  with  which  History  is  mostly  written,  that  I 
have  resolved  to  tako  the  character  of  Nero  as  an  iUuattattoa  of 
WOllld  raault  if  nan  began  seriously  to  investigate  tho  evidence  on  which 
the  aiaaiof  (tadiUonal  opialoiiais  founded. 

The  evidence,  itnd  that  alone,  will  claim  attention  here;  nothing  will 
attempted  in  the   way  of  extenuation,   or   apology.  ens  of 

r..icuii  i.\pl;i;ii  hi?  oocdual  towards  Eicex,  and  his  ODHUptbn  <  u  tin- 
bench,  by  adducing  extenuating  circumstances  which  may,  or  may  nut, 
mitigate  lha  ?(  [diet  passed  upon  the  acts;  l>u!  no  advocate  denies  tliu 
facte,  however  In-  may  interpret  them.  Not  thus  will  the  character  of 
Nero  be  discussed.  It  ie  on  the  acts  themselves,  and  not  on  their  inter- 
jiri-t.->i i-  D|  ill  i'  n  will  rest.     It  is  tho  crimes  themselves  v 

will  be  shown  M  unworthy  of  n  place  among  historical  facte.     Whethvx 
Nero  were  on  a  level  with  the  moral  standard  of  his  age,  or  miserably 
that  standard,  is  beside  my  present  purpose;  1  simply  mean  to 
ihow  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  crimes  of  which  ho  is  accused. 

In  order  to  keep  this  essay  within  the  requisite  limits,  only  the  four 
crimes  imputed  to  him  will  he  noticed.     If  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
ritannicus,  the  murder  of  his  nuth.  r,  the  burning  of  Rome, 
and  the  murder  of  his  wife,  the  ehief  acta  on  which  nfeftl  the  infamy  of  his 
name,  are  in  •  unworthy  of  DJ  ; M  being  some- 

times eren  childish  in  its  absurdity,  there  will  be  no  need  to  investigate  the 
minor  charges.  To  show  this,  1  shall  require  no  captious  subtlety;  nor 
will  it  be  necessary  to  demand  from  history  the  rigorous  verification 
demanded  in  science.     It  will  be  enough  to  invoke  tho  common  sense  of 
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an  ordinary  jury.     I  shall  let  the  witnesses  tell  their  own  story,  un  ' 
merely  request  the  jury  to  appreciate  its  probability. 

Let  ub  first  call  the  witnesses.  They  are  three  writers  who  lived  long 
Alter  tho  recorded  ovonu  occurred,  and  who  drew  their  contrail; 

Is  from  the  gossip  of  Koine.     Pbf  most  public  acts  it  is  prob:ible  that 
had  outhr;  uents;  but  for  the  private  acts  of  individuals,  and 

the  HHrtivti  which  actuated  three  individual r,  there  wore  no  documents 
whatever;  at  any  rate,  none  which  can  bo  authenticated.  It  is  specially 
■Oticeable  that  no  contemporary  actor  in  these  scenes  comes  forward  with 
his  direct  testimony;  nor,  indceJ,   i*  any  one  invoiced   by  name   a*  a 

kitncM.  It  is  also  noticenble  that  long  after  the  imputed  crimes  bad  b*  n 
committed  Nero  was  eminently  POptlkt   bo42)   v.itli  pcopli  mid  soaatu. 

I  hr.  <•  yean  after  the  imputed  matricide,  the  atom  and  virtuous  Thraseaa 
could  »peak  with  praise  of  Nero  and  his  government.  Fear  may  bom 
suppressed  contempomry  accusations.  But  when  tho  tyrant  was  dead 
why  did  r.it  tho  accusers  come  forward  ?     And  why  d  bSMI  mid 

Burrhus,  when  condemned  to  death,  avenge  themselves  on  Net 
revealing  what  they  are  supposed  to  have  known  so  well  ?  It  is  certain 
that  stories  circulate]  ut  Komo  rospectini;  Ron,  bott  in  his  1  il'.uiniu  and 
ara  afterwards;  but  before  wc  believe  such  stories  we  must  demand 
that  at  least  some  authenticity  better  than  that  of  gossip  be  IbOVD  M 
to  theoi ;  we  must  ask  who  vouches  for  their  truth,  and  whut  wcra 
his  menus  ig  it. 

Suetonius  Tacitus,  and  tho  Greek,  Dion  Cassius,  are  the  three  histo- 
rians cited  as  witnesses  against  Nero.  What  credit  can  they  claim  ? 
{Suetonius,  from  whom  the  worst  stories  proceed,  was  not  born  till  many 
yean  after  Noro's  death,  and  did  not  write  until  somo  forty  yam  after  tho 
event*.  Tacitus  was  six  years  old  when  Nero  died,  and  wrote  many  years 
after  the  events.  Dion  Cassius  lived  some  hundred  mid  fifty  years  luter. 
Irft  us  ask  what  would  be  the  credibility  of  historian*  writing  about 
Cromwell  long  after  the  Protectorate  had  been  destroyed,  and  wit  I 

I  |  rumours  current  in  royalist  circles  to  furnish  the  facts;  in  I 
narratives  what  sort  of  figure,  would  that  heroic  man  present  T     F.ntu- 
natrly  for  his  fame  ho  left  a  party.     Grave  und  thoughtful  men  preserved 
traditions  and  record*  which  rescued  him  from  the  vindictive  MOtafal 
his  enemies.     Nero  loft  no  defenders,     lie  died  after  having  estr.n 
t  he  Romans,     Those  whom  he  had  thwarted,  those  whom  he  had  neglected, 
those  whom  he  bad  outraged  survived  to  slander  him,  nnd  greedy  gossip 
caught  up  trery  story  without  fear  of  reproof.     That  Tacitus  mid  Sueto- 

lias  heard  and  believed  stories  of  the  bad  emperor,  is  no  evidence  to  us 
that  such  storius  were  true ;  and  when  we  pass  from  this  general  scepticism 
to  particular  investigation,  we  find  that  even  had  the  historians  been  con- 
temporaries and  senators  their  evidence  (in  respect  to  the  crimes  wc  shall 
consider)  would  be  worthless.  For,  in  tho  first  place,  we  find  these  writers 
self-condemned  as  untrustworthy  witnesses,  unless  when  their  lfcnt*"lr— if" 
admit  of  coulirmation ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  wc  find  them  testifying  to 
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that  which  is  preposterous,  when  not  flagrantly  fulne,  testifying  te,  thinga 
which  they  could  DOl  have  known,  and  ihingH  which  could  not  havo 
happened. 

Ai  y  reading   of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  has  not  inipre*a«4 

Tnc  with  respect  for  their  tiUMLwuttliincan,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
surprise  at  the  naivete-  and  uncritical  laxity  with  wJni.li  they  repeat  tfflgMfl 
too  monatroua  for  belief,"  I  do  not  here  intend  to  rest  my  case  for  Nero 
on  such  n  defect  in  the  witnesses.  Nor  will  I  false  advantage  of  the  fiict, 
tluit  if  they  tjtok  against  Nero,  tluy  MptA  wifh  almost  equal  animosity 
against  tho  Christians;  thmigh  it  is  quite  arbitrary  to  refuse  fat  Brtdft 
to  their  a.«pcrwions  of  the  hated  iect,  which  is  given  to  tints  MfMfJani 
cf  the  hated  emperor.  If  we  admit  that  ignorance,  party  spirit,  and  the 
rancour  of  jealous  opponents  misrepresented  the  Christians,  we  mast  also 
admit  that  similar  sources  of  misrepresentation  existed  with  respect  to 
Nero.    Tho  objection  th.it  TMftu  fawn  nothing  of  tin  t.'hrUtiun*,  and 

only  inixted  the  reports  of  their  encmiv*,  whereas  the  acts  cf  Nero  were 
public  and  notorious,  therefore:  known  to  many,  is  specious,  but  will  not 
boar  examination ;  for  it  is  not  the  public  acti  of  Nero  on  which  rest* 
the  infamy  of  his  name,  it  is  on  the  private  motives  imputed  to  him  for 
acts  ho  is  tuppoatd  to  have  committed  ;  precisely  as  it  is  on  no  proved 
acts  of  the  Christians,  but  on  their  "  detestable  doctrines  and  avowed 
hatted  of  the  whole  human  raec"  that  rests  their  infamy  in  the  historian's 
judgment.  Now  the  evidence  for  the  imputations  against  Nero  J  alfirm 
to  be  absurdly  defective,  resolving  itself  into  mere  suspicion,  often  pre- 
posterous. Montaigne,  speaking  of  tho  severity  of  Tacitus  with  regard  to 
Pompey,  nays  pithily,  "  We  ought  not  to  weigh  suspicion  against  evidence, 
mid  therefore  I  do  not  believe  him  here." 

BriUunicus  died  suddenly.  Thia  is  a  fact,  the  notoriety  of  which 
removes  it  beyond  scepticism.  That  ho  waa  murdered,  is  an  inference, 
and  one  which  we  shall  presently  see  reason  to  discredit  altogether.  That 
hia  death  was  suspected — my,  believed— to  have  been  caused  lj,  i 
and  that  Nero  was  suspected  of  being  tho  poisoner,  nro  also  notorious  faots ; 
bat  llieso  suspicions  do  not  convert  what  ■  mere  inference  into  fact — they 
do  not,  as  historians  imagine,  make  the  truth  of  the  charges  as  not 
as  the  charges.  No  man  is  convicted  on  suspicion,  unless  the  suspicion  is 
fortified  by  a  mass  of  evidence.  But  before  the  bur  of  History  accusation 
©ften  has  the  weight  of  proof. 

Every  reader  must  be  aware  of  the  immense  amount  of  fiction  which 
historians  minglo  with  their  narratives,  fiction  not  less  purely  drawn  from 
ilieir  Inagtontion  than  are  similar   scenes   in   romance :  interviews  are 


•  It  i»  necdlc«»  to  cite  case*  j  lome  of  them,  indeed,  cannot  be  tpokco  of  in 
Eui;liiL  i  but  aiiv  ono  curium  to  measure  the  crcdulily  of  there  writers  may  turn  to 
TViiu.%  Annti'tt,  Mi.  xiu.  c.  13  and  17.  and  Suetonius,  in  tTtrame,  c.  26.  The  story 
of  the  sobliur  nbos*  lmudi  full  from  hit  nrnii  nnd  along  :.i  ilic  faggotn,  owing  to  tli^ 
e  cold  (Tneit.  *iii.  c  85),  nnd  various  miracles  sad  prodigies  gravely  narrate!, 
belong  to  the  general  credulity  of  the  »g«. 
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tmstaatialty  related,  mid  conversations  of  some  length  repeated,  in 
whie".  crimes  rue  planned  and  damnatory  disclosures  revealed  by 

the  actor*,  yet  the  narrator  never  volunteers  to  pive  hia  guarantee  for 
his  accuracy ;  never  informs  us  who  was  j-ii  u-nt  nt  these  interviews 
and  took  down  the  conversations,  or  who  betrayed  Hi  him  secrets  of  this 
importance.  Conspirators  aud  criminal:),  we  know,  some  times  confess,  and 
still  oftener  betray  their  comrades;  when  such  lliillfl— Um  and  Ik  i 
can  be  adduced,  they  take  their  place  a9  evidence,  lint  thf  mere  sup- 
posilion  of  an  interview  in  which  takes  place  an  imaginary  conversation 
is,  in  the  strictest  scnee  of  the  word,  Fiction,  though  it  parses  :ib  History. 
Nero  and  his  accomplices  might  hat  for  guilty  thoughts,  might 

liave  confessed  their  crimes  under  the  stress  of  death!  ..1  MptDBMMt,  Of 
under  the  tcrrora  and  agonies  of  texture;  but  as  no  one  pretend*  tli.it 
this  teas  done,  we  must  inquire  how  historians  became  acquainted  with 
facta  which,   U  iture  ©f  the  ease,  wi>ul i   be  JaaJonaJy   hidden! 

Tliui  dialogues  which  tin-  novelist  or  Snuoalifl  oflera  as  the.  work  of 
imagination,  the  historian  Calls  upon  us  to  accept  as  grave  fact.  This 
vie*  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  all  history  that  there  is  scarcely  one  writer 
who  is  conscious  of  writing  pure  fiction,  when  he  explains  an  event  by 
imagining  who  may  have  been  its  prime  movers,  and  what  may  have  I 

motive*.     In  a  court  of  law  this  would  be  held  as  childish.     In  a 
when  the  character  of  a  friend  was  involved,  it  would  bo 
instantly  and  indignantly  repudiated.     But  the  fiction  which  would  not 
impose  upon  a  jury,  or  gain  credence  in  private,  is  received  without  hesi- 
tation when  palmed  off  aa  history. 

So  much  for  the  testimony  of  the  historians  in  general.  I  now  pass  to 
j>preciaticn  of  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Dion  Cassius  when  narrating 
the  crimes  of  Nero;  and  my  first  appeal  shall  be  to  Science.  Poisoning 
plays  a  great  part  in  nil  ancient  annate,  and  naturally  we  meet  with  it  in  the 
charges  against  Nero.  The  ignorance  of  ancient  writers  excuses  state- 
ments Which  iu  our  days  would  be  inexcusable;  but  their  credulity  is  no 
excuse  for  ours;  what  they  believed,  we  ought  to  have  seen  nt  once  to  be 
incredible.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  on  epidemic  raged,  it  was  usually 
asserted  that  the  Jews  had  poisoned  thf  well*.  When  a  king,  or  eminent 
person,  died  suddenly  without  ostensible  cause,  a  suggestion  of  poison 
naturally  arose  to  explain  the  death.  We  are  slower  in  malting  such 
accusations  now;  not  because  poisoning  has  become  less  frequent,  but 
because  the  public  has  become  more  enlightened.  Yet — and  the  remark 
is  curious— our  enlightenment  is  rarely  brought  to  bear  upon  the  past; 
and  we  suffer  statements  respecting  historical  persons  to  pass  unchallenged 
which  if  advanced  respecting  contemporaries  would  excite  laughter  or 
contempt.  No  physiologist  of  the  present  day  would  listen  without  n 
smile  to  people  who  assured  him  that  Louts  Napoleon  preserved  himself 
by  antidotes  against  attempts  at  poisoning;  it  would  he  aa  easy  to  believe 
in  the  virtue  of  amulets.  Yet  even  physiologists  read  statements  of  this 
nature  in  history  with   passive  acquiescence,  owing   to  that  lethargy  of 
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which,  as  I  lave  said,  comes  over  them  when  they  are  listening  to 
narraiivi  |  of  the  pa*t.  Thus,  to  cite  but  one  example,  inau  elaborate 
tiae  on  poisons,*  by  one  of  the-  first  lexicologists  of  our  day,  may  bo  found 
repeated  the  nonsense  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  about  Locusta  (hereafter 
to  be  exhibited),  without  a  hint  of  its  being  incredible,  without  a  remark 
on  it*  contradiction  to  all  seimtilic  knowledge     Had  I  aulliciuut  1.  tare  1 

1  collect  together  some  of  tin-  ■0*1  GnUMM  rases  of  pel-  orded 

in  history,  uud  convict  them  of  manifest  falsehood  from  the  very  details 
circumstantially  narrated;  just  oa  oug  may  dissipate  such  fables  as  those 
of  Caligula  and  Cleopatra,  who  are  said  to  have  shown  their  rejcl 

vagance  by  dissolving  in  thoir  wine  pearls  of  gTo.it  price,  hy  simply 
ning  the  fact  that  psarlsaru  not  soluble  in  nun:. 
But  for  the  present  we  have  only  to  deal  with  the  poisoning  of  Britan- 
Thc  case  i*  donldy  interwrting.     It  is  one  of  ih.:  BWtt  "  n.it<iriou#" 

irdm;  and  ban,  I  believe,  MVSJ   until  this  day  I'uund  any  pnj  In 
question  it  since  TacilUH  and  Suetoniua  fir;  I  iDUully  »  l:^t^  •!  tfafl 

details.     Yet  a  verdiot  more  flagrantly  in  defiance-  of  oommon  sense  aud 
m  has  seldom  been  given.     Nero,  we  ore  told,  hated  Britannicus 
because  of  his  sweet  voice,  and  feared  him  aa  a  possible  pretender  to  the 
Hi  tir  are  the  motives  imagined;  let  us  now  IM  them  in  upura- 
Tho  tyrant,  wc  are  told,  unable  to  bring  any  accusation  against 
him  (which   in  those   days   of  conspiracy    was  surely  Strange),  secrcf/y 
resolved  to  murder  him;  and  this  secret  resolve  becomes  known  t 
narrators,  but  how  they  gained  the  knowledge  is  not  d*    It  was 

confided  to  Julius  Pollio,  tribune  of  a  praetorian  cohort,  who  at  that 
moment  ln-11  in  prison,  under  tcute-nce  of  death,  Locusta,  notorious  fur 
her  crimes — multa  tcclcntm  fuma.  She  woe  ordered  to  prepare  a  poison; 
this  poison  was  administered  to  Britannicus  j  hut  it  was  too  slow  in  ita 
operation ;  and  Nero,  sending  fur  |  her,  and  vowed  that  site  had 

supplied  an  antidote.  Wbmsipon  she  prepared  before  his  own  eyes,  and 
in  Ids  own  room,  u  deadly  poison,  the  strength  of  which  was  essayed  on  a 

whose  instant  death   satisfied  Nero  that  now  he  had  got  what  ho 

d.  'f  ho  banquet  was  prepared.  Britannicus  was  seated  at  a  • 
rate  table  magnificently  served,  in  presence  of  his  relatives  and  several 
young  nobles.  A  slave  stood  at  his  side  to  taste  of  every  dish  and  every 
beverage,  as  a  precaution  against  poison;  and  this  slave  it  was  necessary 
to  spare,  otherwise  his  death,  occurring  at  the  same  time,  would  betray  tho 
murder.  To  avoid  this  betrayal  the  following  expedient  was  imagined. 
A  beverage  waa  presented  t..  I'ntnnnicus,  after  having  been  tasted,  too  hot 
to  be  drunk;  to  cool  it,  a  little  cold  water  was  poured  in,  and  this  cold 
water  contained  the  poison.  No  sooner  hud  the  prince  tasted  it  than  he 
fell  lifeless.  The  guests  were  alarmed;  some  rows  to  fly  ;  but  those  who 
clearly  understood  it  all  sat  still,  their  eyes  fixed  on  Nero,  who  quietly 
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assured  theni  that  it  was  only  bo  Attack  of  tlio  epileptic  Ht.i  to  which 

-mious  was  *ui:  uld  soon  bo  over.     "  After  a  while 

the  gaiety  of  tlte  banquet-  was  ream  isf  breve  tiUnfium  rtpetita  eon- 

IJiilotmieus  wan  hastily  buried  the  next  'Jay.     According 

on  Casaiu*  the  face  of  the  corpse  liad  become  quite  black   i'i. 

■i  -il  (bis  Nero  whitened  it  with  chalk,  but  the  falling  rain 

washtd  away  tliia  chalk  and  disclosed  |]  I  thus  clunuily 

been  concealed.     As  for  Locusta,  she  was  uot  only  rewarded  with  a  free 

pardon  and  a  grant  of  land,  but  "Nero  placed  some  disciples  with,  her  to 

K&ructcd  in  her  art  I  " 

This  u  thti  ttOfJ,  The  first  remark  which  Science  suggests  is  that 
the  sudden  death  of  Hritaiiiiicus  may  very  probably  have  been  due  to 
epilepsy,  but  cannot  have  been,  duo  to  poison,  since  there  was  no  poison 
known  to  the  ancients  capable  of  such  instantaneous  effects.  In  our  own 
days  the  only  poisons  known  to  take  effect  in  a  few  seconds  are  prussic  acid, 
woorara,  and  the  venom  of  certain  snakes;  and 
these  were  not  kuorvn  in  Home.  Aconite,  which  on  good  grounds  is 
Ulieved  to  have  been  a  common  poison  employed  in  Home,  requires 
hourt  to  produce  fatal  effects;  and  the  majority  of 
mineral  poisons  require  several  hours.  Secondly,  Science  knows  of  nc 
poison  wh  aaeottkly  blackens  the  face  of  the  victim,    Shan 

certain  mineral  poisons  which,  taken  slowly,  will  slowly  discolour  tho 
skin,  bat  not  one  which,  acting  rapidly  on  the  organi.Mii,  rapidly  betray*  its 
presence  by  such  discoloration. 

Having  dJ  missed  Suitcnce,  wo  now   r..[  Souse  to  slop 

into  the  wiliirw-lxo;,  :ti i< i  inly  tells  us  that,  as  Nero,  Locusta,  and 

IVllio  were  too  deeply  interested  in  these  transactions  to  have  volunteered 
a  confession  of  their  acts,  and  as  no  such  confession  was  publicly  exr 

i,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  from  whom  such  cir- 
cumitniUiul  narratives  were  obtained,  and  what  guarantee  they  offer  fur 
-  f  their  narratives.  Moreover,  supposing  it  to  be  a  tact  that 
I^ocuata  was  pardoned,  and  had  a  grant  of  land — a  fact  which  re  pain  I 
proof — the  fiction  which  connects  her  with  Nero's  critniir.l  purposes  » 
betrayed  in  the  mythical  iddttion  of  the  disciples  placed  with  her  to  be 
instructed  in  her  art.  Had  Nero  been  the  mounter  he  is  painted,  he  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  dwrtroy  such  colleagues  when  their  work  was  done, 
and  when  their  testimony  might  be  dangerous. 

It  is  (litis  perfectly  clear  that,  according  to  any  evidence  now  acce**il>l< -, 
Dritannicus  wns  not  poisoned,  or,  if  he  were  poisoned,  it  was  under  \Liy 
different  circumstances  from  those  narrated ;  and  it  is  no  leas  clear  that 
Nero's  supposed  share  in  the  murder  rests  on  nothing  but  the  gMMl] 
sutp  tie  may  have  wished  for  the  young  man's  death. 

WiiU  regard  to  the  accusation  of  Nero  having  murdered  bis  mother, 

mmon  Stnsc  are  not  loss  conspicuously  adverse  to  it     Suc- 

4  assures  us  Unit  thrice  Nero  attempted  to  poison  Agrippinn,  but 

thrice  wns  foiled  by  her  having  hud  the  precaution  to  prepare  ngainst  sudi 
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attempts  by  Liking  an  Antidote.  To  the  ancient  mind  this  was  eminently 
crcdii  Modem   it   i*  eminently    ridiculous.      Ancient    p] 

having  no  distinct  idea  of  the  tut  it  re  of  DOuKM,  and  how  they  affect  tho 
organism,  found  no  difficulty  in  believing  in  (be  existence  of  an  universal 
MtSdota.  Modern  physiology  smiles  when  an  antidote  is  mentioned,  except 
a*  a  Kjii-i  Ida  remedy  under  certain  specific  condition!*,  and  for  S]< 
poiaoae,  To  enable  the  render  thoroughly  to  indtrenmd  (1m  extent  of 
the  ancient  ignorance,  :ind  tin  a  with  which  modem  wieuee  limits 

the  idea  of  antidotes,  it  is  necessary  to  range  tho  various  known  poivms 
uader  the  heads  of  their    peculiar  effects   on  the  organism.      Various 
i   proposed;  the  following  seems  to  mo  the  boat 
servii.-c:iliN'. 

!'•  i  "ii  ;»nged  under  three  claws:  I.  As  irritint,  that  it  to 

•ay,  exaggerating  the  vital  activity  of  an  organ  or  system,  by  its  stimuli!*, 
and  thus  producing  a  disturbance  of  the  organic  equilibrium,  widen  may 
be  fatal  when  earned  beyond  ft  certain  limit.  J.  As  narcotic,  that  is  to 
say, depressing  tin'  vital  activity  by  its  effects  OH  the  nervous  centres,  and 
whim  carried  beyond  a  certain  limit  admitting  of  no  recorcry  from  the 
depression.  S.  As  corrosive  or  histohjtic,  that  is  to  say,  destroying  the 
tissues  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

The  reader  perceives  nt  once  that  thete  different  effects  must  be 
\-y  v  ry  different  substances,  and  require  very  different  sub- 
«stm>cc*  as  remedies.  Each  class  of  poisons  calls  for  n  specific  class  of 
antidotes.  The  wrong  antidotes  will  either  aggravate  the  evil,  or  re: 
ninpiintive.  To  give  tho  right  antidote  it  is  requisite  first  that  m  know 
ffbal  Oil  poSooa  is  which  has  been  administered,  and  next,  what 
substance  is  which  neutralizes  that  poison.  Suppose  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  administered  ;  if  we  know  ibis  to  be  tho  fact,  either  from  the 
presence  of  the  poison,  or  its  bottle,  or  from  our  skill  in  recognising 
its  effect,  we  have  mastered  the  initial  difficulty,  and  one  rarely  to  bo 
mastered  in  cases  of  secret  poisoning.  Now  comes  the  more  important 
step  of  choosing  tho  Antidote:  if  wo  try  brandy,  or  laudanum,  wc  only 
increase  the  evil  ;  but  if  we  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  recognize  the 
nature  of  the  action  which  eulphuric  acid  effects  on  the  tissues,  namely, 
corrctivt,  we  see  at  once  that  to  annihilate  its  corrosive  properties  wo 
must  cause  it  to  combine  with  some  substance  which  will  make  it  harm- 
less.  We  know  thai  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  harmless,  and  wc  know  that 
chalk  converts  sulphuric  acid  into  this  harmless  compound;  wc  therefore 
administer  chalk,  and,  if  not  too  late,  we  counteract  the  poison.  Furili  r 
observe,  that  a  remedy  which,  when  administered  rapidly  after  the  poison 
has  ben  taken,  will,  to  a  great  extent,  counteract  tlo  effect  of  that  poison, 
is  im  remedy  when  adiun;  .i.  :.d  beforehand.  The  ancient  idea  of  an 
antidote,  which  would  protect  a  man  against  an  anticipated  attempt  at 
poisoning,  is  more  irrational  than  the  idea  <•''  K  healthy  man  protecting 
himself  npainst  some  unknown  disease  by  taking  a  medicine  believed  to 
be  effective  in  the  case  of  a  known  diseaae. 
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i  ing  the  *rati-  of  the  c«5r,  the  reader  nt  once  sees  tlic  prepos- 
ncss   of  the  ancient  idea  of  antidotes  when  chemistry  was  n 
nee,  ami  when  toxicology  roia  undreamed  of;   and  hi 
that  when  he  is  called  upon  to  believe  fa  Agrippfaa  having  Ruffled  I 
•elf  a.  mpta  at  poison  by  the  precaationnry  measure  of  swallowing 

lotes,  he  might  as  rationally  believe  that  a  man  escaped  the  ptrihl  of 
drowning,  fire,  iiinstroke,  and  fever,  by  wearing  a  breastplate.     Agrippina 

••  iild  I-  employed  against  her;  nor  could 
al»e  anticipate  the  discoveries  of  chemistry  by  a  knowledge  «f  (That  sub- 
stance*  eoonlex  be   effects   of  these  poisons,   or   rendered    them 
rativc. 
Fiction  the  III  B  thus  exposed,  let  01  ask  why  Atnippina, 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  her  soil'l  attempts  nt  poisoning,  should  not 

:od  herself  against  him  in  other  directions?     The  historian*  ar.«  silent 
on  this  point.     Tliey   gravely  narrate  how,  when   Nero   had  failed   with 

i,  he  had  recourse  to  melodramatic contrivaaeea>soch,  lb*  exompl 
loosening  the  floor  over  her  bed-chamber,  so  tint  its  fall  might  crush  her. 
This  idso  failed.  She  would  not  be  crushed.  Whereupon  Aniei  tus,  the 
naval  prefect,  who  detested  Agrippina,  offered  bis  services,  licit!  n 
juryman  would  assuredly  aak  bow  this  offer  became  known,  and  waether 
Anioctus  bod  himself  publicly  confessed  his  share  in  the  crime  ;  or  even 
whether  he  bad  Wen  publicly  accused  of  it.  But  History  i*  a  Muse, 
and  is  less  troubled  with  faxtidious  doubts  on  matters  of  detail.  She 
narrates,  she  docs  not  undertake  to  prove:  ecribtre  ad  narnmrltim  non  ad 

Her  narrative  runs  thus:  Anieetaa  constructed  a  v. 
which,  when  out  at  sea,  was  suddenly  to  collspse,  as  if  by  accident,  and 
every  one  on  board  would  then  pel  i  lb,  Nero,  says  Tacitus,  smiled  at  the 
ingenuity  of  the  plan — placuit  solcrlia;  and  we  may  smile  at  the  credulity 
of  the  historian.  The  plan,  with  all  its  pleasant  ingenuity,  turned  out  an 
ignoble  failure  ;  the  old  cat  was  not  thus  to  be  drowned,  but  swam  ashore, 
and  when  on  trrra  firmn,  "  as  the  solo  means  of  escape  was  to  pretend  to 
do  suspicion,"  she  despatched  Agerinus,  one  of  her  freed  men,  with  a 
message  to  Nero,  narrating  her  accident,  and  assuring  him  of  her  OKflpo, 
at  the  same  time  requesting  her  son  not  to  come  to  her,  for  she  needed 
quiet  and  repose.  Not  thus  was  Nero  to  be  deceived.  Ho  knew  that  his 
st  had  been  discovered  ;  and  in  terror  le«t  she  should  excite  the 
,  of  senate  and  soldiers  against  him,  he  sent  for  Ben  oca  and  Burrhus. 
as  does  not  pretend  that  these  men  were  aware  of  the  attempt,  hut 
be  does  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  what  passed  at  the  interview,  and  fffcat 
passed  la  '  -.^unl  this  it  is:  "They  both  remained  silent  for  along 

while,  (caring  lvsl  they  should  not  be  attended  to.  They  afeo  tl>  light 
that  Nero  would  peridh  unless  his  mother  perished.  At  length  Seneca 
asked  Burrhus  if  the  order  sliould  be  given  to  the  soldiers  to  put  her  to 
dcatlu  Burrhus  replied  that  the  troops  were  too  much  attocli"l  to  Ibe 
of  Csaor;  and  he  thought-,  therefore,  that  it  now  remained  with 
Amcetua  to  execute  his  threats.    Anicclus  with  alucrity  begged  to  be  per- 
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putted  to  complete  u«  (niTiii   eunelatua  poscit  svmnutm  ictUria). 

atcd." 

Here  tlio  difficult  juryman,  disrespectful  to  History,  requires  to  know 

A010  Taeitua  came  by  this  knowledge.     It  is  not  ihi  r  1 1  lotion  which  any 

one  of  the  conspirators  would  spontaneously  have  Btftdfl ;  unci  although 

both  Seneca  and  Burrhus  subsequently  perished  by  Nero's  order,  neither  of 

them  accused  Nero   in  lita  ex.-wperation  of  their  flttfrgr.     WtWUQI  then 

these  details,  so  U*p0l  ll&t,  10  prcu«:  ?     Nor  does  Tacitim  loop  hi  1  '••     He 

knows  that  Auicctim  by  way  of  pretext  prepared  a  scene,  and  a  very 

.  B06B8.    Wheu  Agerinus  arrived  with  tin;  message  from  Agrippiua, 

Auiceiua  threw  a  swoid  between  his  feet,  and  then  protending  to  have 

surprised  him  with  this  weapon,  accused  him  of  being  an  assassin  sent  by 

Agrippina.     Tin-  purpOM  of  this  comedy  wan  to  make  it  believed,  that 

Agrippirui,  wi  the  discovery  of  her  attempt,  had  committed  MUQtdh* 

it  i*  chnruoturUiio  of  the  s  1 . j  regard  of  probability  with  wk 

these  narrations  are  conducted,  that  Tacitus,  immediately  after  expound- 
ing the  aecret  scheme*  of  Anicctua,  and  asserting,  us  if  it  were  a  notorious 
toot,  that  Anieetus  wiahed  the  death  of  Agrippuiii  to  lie  j>ul»Itcly  accepted 
as  a  suicide,  proceeds  to  tell  how  the  troops  were  let!  to  tho  attack  of 
Agrippiua's  palace  by  this  wry  Anieetus,  makiDg  their  murderous  wny 
tho  Ugfa  the  OTOWd  v.hieh  had  assembled  then:  to  congratulate  l"1'  • 
escape  from  drowning.     80  little  is  tbfl  protest  of  auioide  altendr 

troop*  force  their  way  into  her  chamber,  and  there  butcher  her. 
"  Tin »«  fact*,"  he   adds,   "are  undisputed.     Some   jay    that  Nero 

I'd  the  corpse  and  admiml  its  beauty;  others  deny  this."  It  is 
plea-si ut  to  fmd  ev<  .(  a  gleam   of  scepticism  aa  this;  especially 

Whm  v.i'  read  in  Suetonius  such  "  oilier  eiicuiiiMances  whieh  nre  Ittlttod 
upon  good  authority  "  (only  the  authority  is  never  Riven,)  as  tliat  "  he 
went  to  view  her  coipae,  and,  handling  her  limbs,  disparaged  some  mid 
praised  others,  ami  1!  m  i-illed  fur  drink,  Nevertheless,  ho  wan  never  able 
to  bear  the  puuga  of  conscience,  though  he  was  supported  by  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  soldiers  and  tho  aeuate.  II..:  freoUMtiy  JwllrtJ  that 
is  haunted  by  his  mother's  gho-t.  and  ptrMOUlod  bjl  the  Purina  with 
whips  and  burning  torches.     He  even  attempted  to  soften  her  rage,  by 

nog  up  her  ghost  by  magical  arts.'*  This  remorse  of  N«ro  is 
jointed  by  Tacitus  in  his  Cantvnggio  Btyle ;  but  he  does  not  claim  any 
"good   authority"  for  what  he  says,   although  one  bs  glad  to 

know  it.     No  historian  protends   i"  explain  how  the  senate  and  people 
with  magnificent   rejoicings  the  escape  of  their  emperor 
Gran  hi*  nit'ther'a  plota;  nor  how  they  could  continue  to  serve  and  H 
him,  if  Nero  openly  declared  himself  terror-atrieken   by  remorse.     That 
tire  eenato  was  servile  is  credible  ;  but  there  are  limit*  iveti  to  servility  ; 

the  moral  indifference  of  this  scnato  needs  (gpkMtteBi     It  is  true 


•  Suetonius  mnkc*  Kcro  drop  tho  sword,  and  order  the  arrest  of  Agerinus,  Invcnt- 
teg  ulto  tkv  stiiiy  of  his  luoiaws  suicide, 
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that  Tacitus  remarks  oa  tlio  indifference  of  the  gods  who  permitted  tho 
reign  of  such  a  monster  to  be  prolonged ;  and  (his  in  the  mure  noticeable, 
because  ire  arc  told  in  the  next  sentence  time  tho  gods  wcro  scandalized, 
and  al  :  wrath  in  prodigies:  the  sun  was  eclipsed,  thunderbolts 

fell  in  ail  the  fourth  ;a  of  the  city,  and  a  woman  gave  birth  tfl  n 

■fit. 

How  are  we  to  explain  the  death  of  AgripplMi    For  myself  I  confess 

fiu  inability  to  shape  tho  Story  in  any  reliable  sequence  of  events.  The 
evidence  is  wanting.  All  that  is  iudisputublo  is  that  Agrippiua  was  said 
by  Seneca,  in  u  letter  written  to  the  senate,  to  hiivc  plotted  against  hor 

;.:id  to  have  committed  suicide  wi  learning  that  tho  plot  had  been 
detected.  This  tho  senate  and  the  people  believed,  or  pre  tended  to 
1  think  it  moat  probable,  that  they  did  believe  it,  and  not 
without  good  grounds j  forAgrippioa  had  once  before  beeu  accused  of 
such  a  plot,  which  Nero  was  made  to  believe.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Agrippina  waa  calumniated  ;   but  if  Nero  believed  tho  calumny,  even  for  a 

the  Knate  and  people  may  have  believed  it.    Moreover,  the  ch.i 
of  Uiirrhus  and  of  Senoca  ought  to  have  some  weight  with  in.     It'  tlu-y 
wero  not  faultless,  at  least  they  were  admirable  men.    To  believe  that  they 
ab«Ucd  tho  murder  of  a  mother  by  her  own  lOS  would,  n^nrc  cogent  cvi- 
dvnm;    and  we  have  absolutely   no  evidonce,  positive  or  presumplh  ■ 
which  to  found  such  n  suspicion,     hi  lie  it  observed,  that  1  am 

not  called  upon  to  clear  up  a  transaction  so  obscurely  reported,  but  only  to 
point  out  the  incredibility  of  the  reports.  Nero  may,  in  bil  alarm,  have 
ordered  hia  mother's  arrest;  hIiu  may  havo  lust  her  life  in  the  struggle  of 
resisting  such  an  order  ;  or  may  have  committed  suicide.  In  after  years 
public  rumour,  nevt-r  nicely  discriminating,  may  have  transformed  thfa 
into  ..  I   Nero's  having  murdered  her.     But  as  to  evidence,  there  if 

simply  noun.     The  narrative  of  historians  id  baseless  and  inept.     Where 

■:ch  ia  flagrantly  absurd  we  may  doubt  if  any  part  be  true. 
Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  upon  liomo  in  flames.     That  Britaunivitu 
died  suddenly,  is  a  tact  ;  that  he  was  poisoned,  we  have  scientific  reasons 
for  disbelieving;  that  Nero  was  the  poisoner  is  without  a  shadow  of  prftoJ 
stronser  than  idle  suspicion.     But  although  fiction  has  woven  its  tangled 
thread*  round  a  nucleus  of  fact,  there  are  among  these  threads  two  of 
strength,  namely,  tho  motive  which  might  have  prompted  tho  crime,  ami 
taw  presence  of  Nero  at  the  fatal  banquet.     It  is  otherwise  with  the  11 
surrounding  the  historical  tact  of  Rome  in  flumes.     There  is  no  assignable 
motive  which  can  point  sospidoD  at  Nero;  and  he  happened  to  bo  absent 
from  Betno  when   the  tire   broke   out.     Tho  silly    credulity  which   for 

<iies  has  accepted  this  story,  with  its  mythical  embellishment  of  Nero 
in  mad  exultation  at  the  success  of  his  wantonness  fiddling  above  the 
busing  ruins,  is  a  striking  example  of  what  will  pass  as  history. 

Suetonius  gravely  relates  that  some  one  having  quoted  n  Greek  verse, 
the  meaning  of  which  it,  "  After  my  death  I  care  not  if  the  world  perish 
in  flames,"  Nero  exclaimed,  "  Nay,  let  it  perish  while  I  live."    "  A 
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adds  the  historian,  "lie  acted  accordingly ;  At,  pretending  to  talc 
oflVnee  at  the  uglincsn  of  tlic  eld  buildings  ftvd  lownoas  of  the 

street*,  he  set  the  city  on  fire ;  and  this  was  done  bo  openly  that  several 
consulars  found  low  and  torches  in  tlic  house*  of  his  attendants,  hut  were 
tfatld  to  meddle  with  thorn.  He  knocked  down  the  walls  ot  the  pran.in. ■•>, 

order  fjai  the  Samei  might  spread.    Tin-  Bre  he 

h.luki  from  a  tower  en  the  top  of  the  villa  of  Mceamna,  and  being  hugely 
diverted  wilh  the  splendours  of  ihc  (Ian  ig  the  Destruction  of  7V.»y 

dress  worn  hy  him  on  tlio  stage."     Yet  the  people  patiently 
luittcd  to  be  ruined,  nud  thus  openly  mocked,  not  no  wreaking  their 
vengeance  en  the  attendants  I 

tan,  in  a  previous  chapter,  has  recorded  of  Nero  that  he  ordered 
piazzas  to  be  erected  befbft  ill  Ihfl  1" ■'■  at  -,  greet  and  Mimll,  in  order  that 
in  case  of  fire  lb  il  be  .-i  commanding  position  (•*  extingtrisbtng  the 

flnmes;  nnd  these  piazza?  WW  emi.-trurtrd  Bt  liis  expense:  eo  lit  1 1. 

iifcrcenrd  the  interests  of  his  subject*! 

I  :■  :'i:v.  i  grata  writer,  teUi  ihi  story  with  less  manifest  fiction,  {fa 
naj-s  that  flu'  liii!  was  by  some  attributed  to  nccident,  and  by  others  to  the 
wickedness  of  Nero;  adding,  "  Nero  at  that  time  was  at  Antinm,  and  only 
returned  to  Home  on  the  day  when  the  flames  approached  bis  own  pafatee, 
which  he  had  built  to  join  the  palace  of  AuguMu.t  with  the  garden  of 
Mcctcnn*.  This  palace  and  all  the  buildings  around  it  were  burned.  To 
console  the  people,  wandering  nnd  houseless,  he  opened  the  Campus 
Martina,  and  the.  monuments  of  Agrippa,  as  well  as  his  own  gardens. 
Hum  shedl  were  hastily  constrtietpd  to  shelter  the  poorest.  Furniture  was 
fctened  from  Omi:),  and  the  price  of  corn  was  considerably  reduced." 

Thus  the  public  acts  of  Nero  are  not  only  those  of  tine  innocent  of  the 
imp-Ota  Inn  aw  those  of  an  emperor  really  concerned  for  the 

fortunes  of  Ml  people.  It  is  quite  possible  that  such  acta  may  have  b<<  n 
more  hypocritical  attempts  to  disarm  suspicion;  and  if  the  crime  were 
proven,  or  even  pn  I  ieh  an  interpretation  might  pass.     But  what 

evi.Hne-i-,  what  probability  is  there,  to  justify  such  an  accusation?  Tlic 
vague  rumours  of  an  exasperated  people.  How  thtse  nrisc,  and  how 
supremely  they  dispense  with  evidence,  need  not  be  told.  Have  m 
in  onr  own  timo  known  the  famine  in  Ireland  boldly  assigned  to  thowutl, 
.  I  ii i raven  because  the  words  Defensor  Fidri  accidentally  were  omitted  in 
a  new  issue  of  silver  coin  ?  and  this  accusation  proceeding,  not  from 
ignorant  and  turbulent  mob*, but  from  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  "religious 
world,"  ks°  it  uiijn>tifi:ilily  calls  itself. 

Jurymen  un-d    to    deliver    veriliel.i  in  cases  brought  by  Firo 

nice  Offices  must  know  the  kind  of  evidence  which  they  demand, 

before  they  believe  that  a  fraudulent  tradesman  has  set  fire  to  Ids  own 

premiat  B.     1  aafc  them  if  they  can  see  anything  of  this  kind  in  the  aecuaa- 

ngainst  Nero?     Without  demanding  the  completeness  of  circum- 

.  idence  which  would  coerce  their  verdict  against  a  living  man, 

I  -simply  ask  whether  there  is  any  cvideucc  against  Nor©  J      All  that 
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historians  liave  produced  has  been  given  in  tin-  :   its 

value  may  ROW  be  < 

The  las-t  crime  to  be  noticed  litre  is  the  murder  of  bis  wife.  f?u.:toiiiua 
assures  aa  that  be  thrice  attempted  to  strangle  Octavia,  and  having  failed 
in  these  attempts,  C.  bar;  but  Suetonius  omits  to  explain  bow  so 

sanguinary  a  tyrant  should  oo  easily  have  been  bafik-d,  or  why  he  did  not 
dhurce  her  at  once.  His  next  wile,  I'oppora,  when  about  to  become  a 
mother,  lie  killed  with  a  lick,  "only  because  she  took  lh<  liberty  of 
chiding  him  for  cosing  home  lute." 

L  waive  iba  discnasicn  of  all  the  other  crimes,  merely  noting  by  the 
way  that  Nero,  on  the  very  testimony  ''I  hi-  M  tUttxn,  was  singular! J 
fruoi  cruelty,  taring  many  whom  the  senate  would  have  destroyed.  In 
ibooe  turbulent  dsys  he  bad  many  times  to  order  the  execution  of  conspi- 
rators— some  of  these  were  very  possibly  innocent;  but  wc  rend  of  no 
sueh  wholesale  slaughter  aa  i«  recorded  of  Augustus,  who  in  one  day  put 
'  .■:    hundred  leanton  ami  nobles.    And  i  BnHOTiUat 

record  the  public  a:t  of  interdicting  that  the  gladiators  should  be  killed, 
in  the  spectacle  which  he  gave?     Even  the  criminals  were  notsufui 
Lc  butchered:  ntminem  occiilit,  mi  noxt'otvm  qtudtin.     No  one  accuses 
of  hypocrisy,  yet  we  arc  told  that  wlu-n  a  W&rraal  l"i'  execution  wat 
•bt  to  him  for  signature  he  sighed,  mid  exclaimed,  "Would  1  had 
learned  to  write!11      "Winn  Suilhu  was  condemned,  the  senate 
wished  to  involve  his  sen  in  the  accusation ;  but  Nero  "  interfered,  con- 
ling  tie  vengeance  ample." 

Iud-.cJ  wen  it  my  purpose  to  prove  historically  ilmt  Nero,  su  for  from 

being  a  monster,  was  a  kind,  gentle,   and   in   many  admirable 

ruJcr,  I  could  without  difficulty  cite  testimonies  Iron  bk  sooDStii  which 

would  somewhat  stagger  the  reader  |   Lbs  more  so  because  such  testimonies, 

ing  to  public  acts,  always  loss  open  to  question  thin  private  0101 

i  oarry  with  tln.-ui  |  •  uitiinnce.     Hut  such  i*  not  my  purpose. 

all   round.     At  any  rate  1  am  not  disposed   to 

award  that  conlidcnce  to  the  narratives  of  his  virtues  which  1  withhold 

/rum  the  narratives  of  his  Crimea.     Writers  so  demonstrably  untnist- 

•hy  on  many  points,  where  their  statements  are  explicit,  forfeit  our 

trust  on  all. 

All  that  w  thoroughly  reliable  is  the  fact  that  a  tradition  of  Nero's  iu- 

iid  was  unhesitatingly  accepted  :  a  tradition  all  the  more 

noticeable  since  it  was  coupled  with  one  which  made  his  early  years  of 

iaol  promise,  so  that  Trajan  in  altar  <1«\  '  expressed  the  widi  that 

hi*  v.  i.    might   rival  the   splendour    of  Nero's  commencement. 

he  was  once  beloved  by  the  ltomau  people  is  uudisputed  ;  bow  came 

it  regard?  how  came  ho  to  leaven  name  surpassing  in  infamy 

that  of  Caligula  or  Tiberius?     The  adage  assures  us  that  "where 

there  is  smoke  there  is  tire;"  shall  wc  try  and  penetrate  the  Nvrc.it  hi  eg 

!  amoke,  and  reach  the   fiery  ember*  in  this  case?     It  en 
unhappily,  be  done  with  any  assurance  of  success,  for  no   amount  of 
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patient  investigation  will  recover  any  trustworthy  evidence.     All  must  he 
conjectural,  and  the  oaqjeettmi  rest  apoo  rumours,  Anecdotes,  unverified 
assertions.     Nevertheless,  dealing  with  such  evidence  as  at  present  «.-: 
a  sutlidently  Intelligible  nnd  credible  account  may  bo  elicited.     This  I 
proceed  to  arrange,  warning  the  reader  of  its  conjectuml  character. 

Grnnting,  as  we  may,  tho  probability  «f  great  as* 
tiouuim  in  n  \  i  planed   hi  *<>  exceptional  a  petition  of  power — a 

position  dangerous  to  the  highest  virtue,  from  the  absence  of  all 
on  the  caprices  of  will  nnd  passion,  except  such  restraints  as  issue  from 
a  high  moral  severity — a  position  full  of  temptations  and  of  opportunities 
capable  of  maddening  an  inferior   nature  ;    granting,  as   we  i 
numerous  wienie*  created  by  Ml  excesses,  nnd  even  by  his  very  gene- 
roeilica,  which  would  raise  cxtrnragnnt  hopes  In  all  minted  to  those  he 
favoured,  and  corresponding  exasperation  in  all  whom  he  ptuwed   over, 
we  havo  an  initial  probability  in  supposing  that  tho  reputation  of  such 
an   emperor  could  only   bo  rescued  from  contempt  or  infamy  by  con- 
spicuous glory;  unle**  he-  flattered  tho  imagitl  .mood 
the  inteiwtta  of  hiKpi'Mj,:,-,  In  v.-nuH  iiK-vifably  incur  their  scorn  or  hatred. 
Most  of  the  Human  emperors  suffered  from  this  cause.     If  Ncto  enii 
more  than  others  who  were  equally  if  not  more  criminal,  it  was,  I  imagine, 
because  he  for  the  first  time  inflicted  an  unpardonable  outrage  on  the 
Roman  pride.     It  is  not  eaay  for  us,  in  our  democratic  age,  to  realize  the 
feeling  of  BMMtitJ  which  surrounded  (kt  imperial  purple.     Then  it  G 
be  tmly  said,  tlmt  there  IM  :i  divinity  to  hedge  a  king.     We  arc  so 
far  removed  from  such  a  mental  condition  that  it  costs  a  consid. 
otTort  to  believe  that  tin-  ElBJWUI  was  really  held  as  a  (.tod,  not  simply  in 
the  apotlioosin  wMoh  succeeded  his  reign,  but  actually  during  his  li:i 
Xtt  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  make  this  fffnit,  it  is  neroR-riry  we 
realise  to  ourselves  tho  fact  that  the  emptier  was,  not 
simply   in  flattering  title*,   but  in  honest  belief,    invested  with   a  divine 
sanctity,  a  sanctity  surpassing  that  which  now  invests  the  Papal  throne, 
if  we  would  understand  the  deep  offence  given  to  all  that  was  grave  and 
dignified  in  Rome  by  those  wanton  nnd  undignified  displays  of  personal 
nnd  petty  vanity  with  which  Nero  dmgraood  the  purple.     These  vai 
v.  fad ■.  h    in    a   private   man    would   have   elicited    no   more   than    n  con- 
temptuous smile,  in  a  senator  would  have  been  offensive,  in  an  emperor 
were  outrages. 

Something  of  what  Rome  felt  may  be  imagined  if  we  picture  to  our- 
selves tho  feeling  of  our  own  aristocracy,  had  Lord  Hymn,  not  content 
with  "potting lis  the  gloves"  with  Jackson,  so  fur  yielded  to  an  inor- 
dinate desire  for  display  as  to  have  actually  entered  the  ring  nnd  fought 
'J'om  Crib  for  the  champion's  belt;  or,  better  still,  if  we  imagine  the  uproar 
resounding  through  all  the  cout  I  NM  Britain,  if  an  agile  a; 

prouder  of  bis  agility  than  of  til  learning,  should  publicly  exhibit  his 
skill  on  the  tight  rope  and  trapeze.  It  would  be  of  no  use  for  muscular 
Christians  to  urge  that  muscular  agility  was  in  itself  admirable,  and  that 
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contrary  to  virtue  and  piety  in  the  tight-ropo  and 
trapese;  so  v.  I  shock  to  nil  our  sentiment*  of  the  becoming,  am! 

k>  wanton  a  disregard  of  nil  the  dignities  nnd  gravities  of  office,  would 
prepare  the.  mind  of  the  people,  to  credit  nny  «tori<*,  nowi  v<-r  inf.imciti*, 
h  malice  might  circulate  ngainst  such  an  archhishe  p.  Showing  no 
conspicuous  a  disregard  to  nil  the  decencies  of  puhlic  life,  lie  wmild  be 
held  capable  of  far  greater  disregard  of  the  moralities.  If  Tnnity  could 
maVe  lntn  thus  overstep  tho  rigid  limit*  of  propriety,  how  much  more 
irresistible  would  be  the  impulses  of  passion  ?  Tlitu  VOtlU  men  argue  ; 
not  very  logically,  perhaps,  but  with  n  coercive  force  no  arguments  could 
witbv 

Now  something  of  this  must  h  I  the  minds  of  the  Romans  when 

in  their  astonished  wrath  they  saw  Nero  bo  far  carried  away  by  bis  dejiirn 
fife  applause,  that  not  content  with  Wasting  his  time  and  degradin,.  htt 
manhood  by  tho  composition  of  feeble  verso*,  tho  twanging  of  lyn 
the  driving  of  clui riots — the  occupation*  of  slaves— ho  must  also  degrade 
his  sacred  ofhV  p  I'nmi  the  throne  upon  the  public  stage,  to  court 

the  plaudits  of  the  populace  like  a  vile  histrion.  It  i«  not  long 
doe*  even  in  Europe  the  actor  was  an  object  of  social  scorn ;  and  still 
the  law  brands  him  as  a  vagabond,  although  society  has  learned  to  respect 
him  as  a  citiren.  In  Rome  tho  degradation  of  alt  artists  was  such  as 
we  can  with  difficulty  conceive.     To  play  on  the  lyre,  and  to  dance,  woro 

»held  no  lew  unworthy  of  an  aristocracy,  than  juggling  and  tumbling  in 
onr  days.  And  it  is  curious  to  notice  tho  emphasis  given  to  thin  fading 
In  Juvenal's  indignant  comparison  of  Nero  to  Orestes.     Both  were  mairi- 

^•,  but  Orestes  was  honourable  and  Nero  execrable.  Why?  Not 
hecsmse  the  mother  of  Orestes  was  notoriously  guilty,  but  because  "  he 
never  sang  upon  the  stage,  nor  wrote  the  poem  of  the  Tt-oics," — two  crime* 
are  the  wr>rk*  and  these  the  acts  of  a  noble  ruler 
delighting  to  prostitute  bis  rank  by  disgraceful  exhibitions  of  himself  on 
a  foreign  at; 
fb 
mi 


Hisc  opera,  *U\ne  be  Mint  pc-ncro*!  jitinelpi*  artcs 
GaodcnCU  f«J->  pcrr^rina  ad  puljiiUi  enntu 
FntUtal 


It  i\  therefore,  perfectly  Inl  ,  though  at  first  sight  ludicrous, 

that  when  Julius  Vindcx  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  his  fiercest  accu- 
sation against  the  emperor,  and  one  which  justified  the  soldiery  iu 
deposing  him  from  the  throne  he  disgraced,  was  that  of  being  "a 
miserable  harper."  And  Tacitus,  speaking  of  Nero's  practice  of  singing 
to  the  harp  during  his  banquets — because  it  was  the  custom  of 
kings  and  chiefs — characterises  it  as  "  not  less  disgraceful  (nun 
n.iftws  ftMlum)  than  driving  a  chariot  in  public." 

dog  the  Mate  of  Roman  feeling,  we  can  be  at  no  loos  to  din- 
cover  the  cause  of  the  senate  and  people  having  learned  to  despite  and 
detest  an  emperor  who  could   wantonly  outrage  it  by  his  displays  of 
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vanity.  I  am  not  disposed  to  believe  all  the  storierlpvl  respecting  these 
displays.  Gossip  and  exaggeration  have  doubtless  been  at  work  here ; 
and  the  excesses  of  his  vanity  may  be  as  open  to  doubt  as  the  excesses  of 
his  criminality.  But  they  were  believed ;  and  the  belief  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  his  reputation.  The  fact  of  his  public  exhibitions  scarcely 
admits  of  question ;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  furnishes  us  with  two  keys  : 
one  is  the  revelation  of  Nero*s  weakness  in  being  unable  to  resist  the 
impulses  of  vanity,  however  unbecoming,  and  this  weakness  may  not 
unreasonably  be  supposed  to  have  vitiated  his  private  life,  giving  him 
up  to  manifold  indulgences ;  the  other  key  is  the  profound  disgust  and 
dishonouring  hatred  which  it  would  inspire  in  all  the  graver  minds, 
who  saw  the  imperial  purple  thus  degraded. 

Hire  ends  my  conjecture.  The  less  disputable  portion  of  this  essay 
stands  on  other  ground.  Whether  we  choose  to  believe  that  the  traditions 
about  Nero  imply  great  substantive  criminality  in  him,  or  only  mythical 
exaggerations,  I  hope  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the  four  capital  crimes 
with  which  his  memory  is  loaded,  not  only  want  every  vestige  of  rational 
evidence,  so  that  never  for  one  moment  could  the  accusations  have  been 
brought  into  a  court  of  law,  but  are  signally  incredible,  and  never  could 
have  been  admitted  even  into  the  laxities  of  history,  otherwise  than  as 
rumours,  had  it  not  been  for  the  causes  which  repress  historical  scepticism 
and  make  men,  who  are  vigilant  iu  jurisprudence  and  science,  blindly 
credulous  in  history. 

Finally,  lot  me  repeat  that  the  object  of  this  essay  is  less  the  vindi- 
cation of  Nero's  character,  than  an  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  to  be  vigilant  in  its  demands  of  evidence,  when  called  upon 
either  in  history,  or  in  the  gossip  circulated  about  living  men,  to  accept 
statements  affecting  character  and  motives.  What  constitutes  sufficient 
evidence  may,  in  many  cases,  be  open  to  debate;  but  every  man  can 
exercise  the  preliminary  caution  of  asking  what  is  the  evidence  upon 
which  he  ia  called  upon  to  believe  a  statement ;  and  he  can  then  judge 
whether  he  is  giving  his  assent  to  unauthenticated  rumours,  born  of 
malice,  and  exaggerated  by  thoughtlessness,  or  to  statements  which  carry 
with  them  at  least  the  guarantee  of  direct  testimony,  the  value  of  which 
may  be  estimated. 

G.  H.  L. 
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CHAPTER  EXTOL 

KO  MO  LA'S    WaKIXG. 

OMOLA  in  her  boat  passed  from 
dreaming  into  long  deep  deep,  and 
dm  again  from  deep  sleep  into 
busy  dreaming,  till  at  Inst  she  felt 
herself  stretching  out  her  arms  in 
the  court  of  the  Bargcllo,  where 
the  flickering  flames  of  the  tapers 
seemed  to  get  stronger  and  stronger 
till  the  dork  scene  vriu  blotted  out 
with  light.  Her  eye*  opened,  and 
she  saw  it  was  the  light  of  morn- 
ing.  Her  boat  was  lying  still  in  a 
little  crook:  on  her  right  hand  lay 
tin-  .tpecklcw  sapphire-blue  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  on  her  left  one  of 
those  scene*  which  were  and  still 
arc  repeated  again  and  again,  like 
I  n*t  i  rhythm,  on  the  shores  of 
that  loveliest  sea. 

In  a  deep  curve  of  the  moun- 
tains lay  a  breadth  of  green  land,  curtained  by  gentle  tree-shadowed 
•lopes  leaning  towards  the  rocky  heights.  Up  these  slopes  might  be  seen 
here  and  there,  gleaming  between  the  tree-tope,  a  pathway  leading  to  a 
Lttle  irregular  bum  of  building  that  seemed  to  have  clambered  in  a  hasty 
way  up  the  mountain-side,  and  taken  a  difficult  stand  there  for  the  sake 
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of  showing  the  toll  belfry  as  a  sight  of  beauty  to  the  scattered  and 
clustered  house*  of  the  village  below.  The  raya  of  the  newly-risen  sun 
fell  obliquely  on  the  westward  horn  of  thi9  cretcent-ahuped  nook:  all 
else  lay  in  dewy  shadow.  No  Bound  came  across  the  silliness;  the  very 
waters  Beemed  to  have  curved  themselves  there  for  rest. 

The  delicious  sun-rnys  fell  on  Romoki  and  thrilled  her  gently  like  a 
She  lay  motionless,  hardly  watching  the  scone;  rather,  feeling 
simply  the  presence  of  peace  and  beauty.  While  we  are  still  in  our  youth 
there  can  alwnys  come,  in  our  early  waking,  momenta  when  mere  passive 
existence  is  itself  a  Lethe,  when  the  exquisiteness  of  subtle  indefinite 
sensation  creates  a  bliss  which  ix  without  memory  and  without  desire. 
As  the  soft  warmth  penetrated  Komola's  young  limbs,  as  her  eyes  rested 
on  this  sequestered  luxuriance,  it  seemed  that  the  agitating  past  had 
glided  away  like  that  dark  scene  in  the  Borgello,  and  that  the  afternoon 
dreams  of  her  girlhood  had  really  come  back  to  her.  For  a  minute  or 
two  the  oblivion  was  untroubled  ;  she  did  not  even  think  that  she  could 
rest  here  for  ever,  she  only  felt  that  abe  rested.  Then  she  became 
distinctly  conscious  that  she  was  lying  in  the  boat  which  had  been 
bearing  her  over  the  waters  all  through  the  night.  Instead  of  bringing 
her  to  death,  it  had  been  the  gently  lulling  cradle  of  a  new  life.  And  in 
spite  of  her  evening  despair  she  was  glad  that  the  morning  had  come  to 
her  again  glad  to  think  that  she  was  resting  iu  the  familiar  sunlight 
rather  than  in  the  unknown  regions  of  death.  Could  she  not  rest 
hero  ?  No  sound  from  Florence  would  reach  her.  Already  oblivion  was 
troubled;  from  behind  the  golden  haze  were  piercing  domes  and  towers 
■nd  walls,  parted  by  n  river  and  enclosed  by  the  green  hills. 

She  rose  from  her  reclining  posture  and  sat  up  in  the  boat,  willing, 
if  she  could,  to  resist  the  rash  of  thoughts  that  urged  themselves  along 
with  the  conjecture  how  lar  the  boat  had  carried  her.  Why  need  she 
mind?  This  was  a  sheltered  nook  where  there  were  simple  villagers 
who  would  not  harm  her.  For  a  little  while,  nt  least,  she  might  rest  and 
resolve  on  nothing.  Presently  she  would  go  and  get  nome  bread  and  milk, 
and  then  she  would  nestle  in  the  green  quiet,  and  feel  that  there  was  a 
pause  in  her  life.  She  turned  to  watch  the  crcsccnt-aliapod  valley, 
that  she  might  get.  back  the  soothing  sense  of  peace  and  beauty  which 
she  had  felt  in  her  first  waking. 

Sho  had  not  been  in  this  attitude  of  contemplation  more  than  a  few 
minutes  when  ncroaa  the  stillness  there  came  a  piercing  cry ;  not  a  brief 
cry,  but  continuous  and  more  and  more  intense.  Romola  felt  sure  it  was 
the  cry  of  a  little  child  in  distress  tlint  no  one  came  to  help.  She  started 
up  and  put  one  foot  on  the  side  of  the  boat  ready  to  leap  on  to  the  beach ; 
but  she  paused  there  and  listened,  the  mother  of  the  child  must  he  near, 
the  cry  must  soon  cease.  But  it  went  on,  and  drew  Romola  so  irresistibly, 
aoeming  the  more  piteous  to  her  for  the  senRe  of  peace  which  liad  pre- 
ceded it,  that  she  jumped  on  to  the  beach  and  walked  many  paces  before 
she  knew  what  direction  aho  would  take.     The  cry,  she  thought,  came 
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from  some  rough  garden  growth  many  yard*  on  her  right  hand,  where 
■lie  mw  a  half- mined  hovel.  She  climlied  over  a  low  broken  stone 
.  and  made  her  way  across  patches  of  weedy  green  crop  and  ripe 
hut  neglected  corn.  Tin-  cry  grew  plainer  and,  convinced  that  she  was  right, 
■he  hastened  towards  Hie  hovel;  but  even  in  that  harried  walk  ahe  '■  I 
oppressive  change  in  the  air  a*  shi*  left  the  sea  behind.  Was  thero  some 
lurking  amongst  the  green  luxuriance,  that  had  Kewned  such  an 
inviting  at  in  the  heat  of  the  coming  day?     She  could  sec  tin' 

opening  into  the  hovel  now,  and  the  cry  was  darting  through  her  like  a 
pain.  The  next  moment  her  foot  was  within  the  doorway,  but  the  sight 
•he  beheld  in  the  sombre  light  arrested  her  with  a  shock  of  awe  and 
horror.  On  the  straw,  with  which  the  floor  wna  scattered,  lay  three  dead 
bodies,  one  of  a  tall  man,  one  of  a  girl  about  eight  yearn  old,  and  one  of 
a  young  woman  whose  long  black  hair  was  being  clutched  and  pulled  by  a 
living  child — the  child  tliat  was  sending  forth  the  piercing  cry.  Romola's 
experience  in  the  haunts  of  death  nnd  disease  made  thought  and  action 
prompt:  she  lifted  the  iitth-  living  child,  nnd  in  trying  to  soothe  it  on  her 
bosom,  still  btnt  to  look  at  the  bodies  and  see  if  they  were  really  dead. 
The  strongly  marked  type  uf  nice  in  their  features  and  their  peculiar  garb 
made  her  conjecture  that  they  were  Spanish  or  Portuguese  Jews,  who  had 
perhaps  been  put  ashore  nnd  abandoned  there  by  rapacious  sailors,  to 
whom  their  property  remained  as  a  prey.  Such  things  were  happening 
continually  to  Jews  compelled  to  abandon  their  homes  by  the  Inquisition : 
the  cruelly  of  grcud  thrust  them  from  the  sea,  and  the  cruolty  of  super- 
stition thrust  them  back  to  it. 

"Rut  surely,"  thought  Romolo,  "I  shall  find  some  woman  in  the 
Tillage  whose  mother's  heart  will  not  let  her  refuse  to  tend  this  helpless 
child — rf  the  real  mother  is  indeed  dead." 

This  doubt  remained,  because  while  the  man  and  girl  looked  emaciated 
and  also  showed  signs  of  having  been  long  dead,  the  woman  seemed  to 
hare  been  hardier,  and  had  not  quite  lost  the  robustness  of  her  form. 
Romola,  kneeling,  was  about  to  lay  her  hand  on  the  heart ;  but  ax  she 
lifted  the  piece  of  yellow  woollen  drapery  that  lay  ncross  the  bosom,  sho 
saw  the  purple  spots  which  marked  the  familiar  pestilence.  Then  it  struck 
her  tliat  if  the  villagers  knew  of  this,  she  might  have  more  difficulty  than 
she  had  expected  in  getting  help  from  them  ;  they  would  perhaps  shrink 
from  her  with  that  child  in  her  arms.  But  she  had  money  to  oiler  OnB, 
and  they  would  not  Tcfuse  to  give  her  some  goats*  milk  in  oxd 
for  it. 

She  set  out  at  once  towards  the  village,  her  mind  filled  now  with  the 
effort  to  soothe  the  little  dark  creature,  and  with  wondering  how  »he 
should  win  some  woman  to  be  good  to  it.  She  could  not  help  hoping  a 
little  in  a  certain  awe  she  had  observed  herself  to  inspire,  when  she 
appeared,  unknown  nnd  unexpected,  in  her  religious  dress.  As  she  passed 
across  a  breadth  of  cultivated  ground,  she  noticed,  with  wonder,  tliat  little 
patches  of  corn  mingled  with  the  other  crops  had  been  left  to  over-ripe- 
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ncss  untouched  by  the  sickle,  and  that  golden  apple*  and  dark  fig8  lay 
jotting  on  the  weedy  ground.  There  were  grassy  spaces  within  sight,  but 
no  cow,  or  sheep,  or  goat.  The  stillness  began  to  have  something  (V 
in  it  to  Romola  ;  she  hurried  along  towards  the  thickest  cluster  of  house*, 
where  there  would  be  the  most  life  to  appeal  to  on  behalf  of  the  helpless 
life  she  carried  in  bcr  arms.  But  ahc  bad  picked  up  two  figs,  and  bit  little 
piece*  from  the  sweet  pulp  to  still  the  child  with. 

She  entered  between  two  line*  of  dwellings.  It  was  time  that  villagers 
should  have  been  stirring  long  ago,  but  not  a  soul  was  in  Bight  The  air 
was  becoming  more  and  more  oppressive,  laden,  it  seemed,  with  tome 
hurribic  impurity.  There  was  a  door  open  ;  she  looked  in,  and  saw  grim 
ciiipttacfs.  Another  open  door;  and  through  that  she  saw  a  man  lying 
dr. id  with  all  his  garments  on,  his  head  lying  athwart  a  spado  handle,  and 
an  earthen  ware  cruse  in  hid  hand,  as  if  he  had  fiillen  suddenly. 

Romchi  felt  horror  taking  possession  of  her.  Was  she  in  a  village  of 
the  unburied  dead?  She  wanted  to  listen  if  there  were  any  faint  sound, 
but  tho  child  cried  out  afresh  when  she  ceased  to  feed  it,  and  the  cry 
filh'd  her  ears.  At  last  sho  saw  a  figure  crawling  slowly  out  of  a  house, 
and  soon  sinking  back  in  a  silting  posture  against  the  wall.  She  hastened 
towards  the  figure ;  it  was  a  young  woman  in  fevered  anguish,  and  she, 
too,  held  a  pitcher  in  her  hand.  As  Romola  approached  her  sho  did 
not  start ;  the  one  need  was  too  absorbing  for  any  other  idea  to  impress 
itself  on  h<-r. 

"  Water  !  get  me  water  I  '*  she  said,  with  a  moaning  utterance. 

Romola  stooped  to  take  the  pitcher,  and  said  gently  in  hex  ear,  "You 
shall  have  water;  can  you  point  towards  the  well?  " 

The  hand  was  lifted  towards  the  more  distant  end  of  the  little  street, 
and  Romola  set  off  at  once  with  as  much  speed  as  she  could  use  under  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  the  |.it.'h  uell  as  feeding  the  child.     But  tho 

little  one  was  gelling  more  content  as  the  morsels  of  sweet  pulp  were 
•t«d,  and  ceased  to  distress  her  with  its  cry,  so  that  the  could  give  a 
less  distracted  attention  to  the  objects  around  her. 

The  well  by  twenty  yards  or  more  beyond  the  end  of  the  street,  and 
as  Romola  was  approaching  it  her  eyes  were  directed  to  the  opposite  green 
slope  immediately  below  the  church.  High  up,  on  a  patch  of  gran 
between  the  trees,  she  had  descried  a  cow  and  a  couple  of  goats,  and  she 
tried  to  trace  a  line  of  path  that  would  lead  her  close  to  that  cheering 
sight,  when  once  she  bad  done  her  errand  to  the  well.  Occupied  in  this 
way,  she  was  not  aware  that  she  was  very  near  the  well,  and  that  some 
one  approaching  it  on  the  other  side  had  fixed  a  pair  of  astonished  eyes 
upon  her. 

Romola  certainly  presented  a  sight  which,  at  that  moment  and  in  that 
place,  could  hardly  have  been  seen  without  some  pausing  and  palpitation. 
With  her  gaze  fixed  intently  on  the  distant  elope,  the  long  lines  of  her 
thick  grey  garment  giving  a  gliding  character  to  her  rapid  walk,  her  hair 
rolling  backward  and  illuminated  on  the  left  side  by  the  sun-rays,  the  little 
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©Ere  baby  on  her  right  arm  now  looking  out  with  jet  black  eyea,  she 
might  veil  startle  that  youth  of  fifteen,  accustomed  to  swing  the  censer  in 
the  presence  of  a  Madonna  less  fair  and  marvellous  thnn  this. 

"  Sim  carrie*  a  pitcher  in  her  hand — to  letch  water  for  the  sick.  It  is  the 
Holy  Mother,  come  to  take  c*rt  of  the  people  who  have  tko  pestilence." 

It  was  a  sight  of  awe:  she  would,  perhaps,  be  angry  with  those  who 
fetched  water  for  themselves  only.  The  youth  flung  down  lug  vessel  in 
tenor,  and  Romola,  aware  now  of  some  one  near  her,  saw  the  black  and 
'  white  figure  fly  as  if  for  dear  life  towards  the  slope  she  had  just  been 
contemplating.  But  remembering  the  parched  sufferer,  she  hfilf  lilli.il  her 
pitcher  quickly  and  hastened  buck. 

Entering  the  home  to  look  for  a  small  cup,  she  saw  salt  meat  and 
meal :  there  were  no  wgns  of  want  in  die  dwelling.  With  nimble  move- 
meats  she  seated  baby  on  the  ground,  and  lifted  a  cup  of  water  to  the 
•offerer,  who  drank  eagerly  and  then  closed  her  eyes  and  leaned  her  head 
backward,  seeming  to  give  herself  up  to  the  sense  of  relief.  Presently  ahc 
opened  her  eyes,  and,  looking  at  Romola,  said  languidly, — 

«'  Who  arc  you  ? " 

'  I  came  over  the  sea,"  said  Romola.  "  I  only  came  this  morning. 
Axe  all  the  people  dead  in  these  bouses?" 

"  I  think  they  are  all  ill  now — oil  that  arc  not  dead.  My  fiither  and 
my  sister  iip-tairsj  and  there  is  no  one  to  bury  them  :   and  soon 

I  .hall  die." 

*'  Not  so,  I  hope,"  said  Romola.  "  I  am  come  to  tato  care  of  you. 
I  am  used  to  the  pestilence ;  I  wn  not  afraid.  Rut  there  must  be  some 
left  who  mi',  not  ill.  I  saw  a  youth  running  towards  the  mountain  when 
I  went  to  the  well." 

"  I  cannot  tell.  When  the  pestilence  came,  a  great  many  people  went 
away,  and  drove  off  the  cows  and  goats.     Give  my  more  water  ! " 

Romola,  suspecting  that  if  the  fidluwed  the  direction  of  the  youth's 
flight,  she  should  find  some  men  and  women  who  were  still  healthy  and 
able,  determined  to  seek  them  out  at  once,  that  she  might  at  least  win 
than  to  take  care  of  the  child,  and  leave  her  free  to  come  back  and  see 
how  many  living  needed  help,  and  how  many  dead  needed  burial.  She 
trusted  to  her  powers  of  persuasion  to  conquer  the  aid  of  the  timorous, 
when  once  she  knew  what  was  to  be  done. 

Promising  the  sick  woman  to  come  back  to  hor,  she  lifted  the  dark 
bantling  again,  and  set  off  towards  the  slope.  She  felt  no  burden  of 
choice  on  her  now,  no  longing  for  death.  She  was  thinking  how  she 
would  go  to  the  other  sufferers,  as  she  had  gone  to  that  f«  vered  womn. 

But,  with  the  child  on  her  arm,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  lier  as  usual  to 
walk  up  a  ultijw,  and  it  seemed  a  long  while  before  the  winding  path  took 
bar  near  the  cow  and  the  goats.  She  was  beginning  herself  to  feel  faint 
from  beat,  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  as  she  reached  a  double  turning,  she 
paused  to  consider  whether  she  would  not  wait  nnr  the  cow,  which  some 
one  was  likely  to  come  and  milk   soon,  rather  than  toil  up  to  the  church 
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before  she  had  taken  any  rest.  Raising  her  cyca  to  measure  the  steep 
distance,  flLo  uw  peeping  between  the  boughs,  not  more  than  five  yards 
nil,. i  bread  rand  hM,  MUUng  has  attentively,  and  lowei  down  8m 
black  sJcirt  of  a  priest's  garment,  and  a  hand  grasping  a  bucket.  She  stood 
mutely  observing,  and  the  face,  too,  remained  motionless.  Romola  had 
often  witnessed  the  overpowering  force  of  dread  in  cases  of  pestilence,  and 
she  was  cautious. 

fag  her  voice  in  a  tow  of  gentle  pleading,  aha  said, "  I  came  over  &■ 
Sam.   I  am  hungry,  and  80  is  the  child.   Will  you  not  give  u»  some  milk  ?  " 

KumoUi  liad  divined  part  of  the  truth,  but  abc  had  not  divined  that 
preoccupation  of  the  priest"  s  mind  wliich  charged  her  words  with  a 
strange  significance.  Only  a  little  while  ago,  the  young  acolyte  had 
brought  word  to  the  Padre  that  he  had  seen  the  Holy  Mother  with  the 
Babe,  fetching  water  fur  the  sick  :  hIio  was  as  tall  as  the  cypresses,  and  had 
B  light  eh  iid  she  looked  up  at  the  church,   'l'hcpicecno*  had 

not  listened  with  entire  belief:  he  had  been  more  than  fifty  years  in  the 
world  without,  having  any  vision  of  the  Madonna,  and  he  th« 
boy  might  have  mi.-iutrrpKlrd  the  unexpected  appearand:  uf  a  villager. 
But  he  had  heon  made  uneasy,  and  before  venturing  to  come  down  and 
milk  Ms  cow,  he  had  repeated  many  Ares.  The  pievano's  conscience  tor- 
mented him  a  little:  he  trembled  at  the  pestilence,  but  he  also  trembled 
n£  the  thought  of  the  mi  Id -faced  Mother,  conscious  that  that  Invisible 
Mercy  might  demand  something  mom  of  him  titan  prayers  and  "Hails." 
In  this  state  of  mind — unable  to  banish  the  image  the  boy  had  raised  of 
the  Mother  with  the  glory  about  her  tending  the  sick — the  picvano  had 
come  down  to  milk  Ids  cow,  and  had  suddenly  caught  sight  of  Romola 
pausing  at  the  parted  way.  Her  pleading  words,  with  their  utrange  refine- 
ment of  tone  and  accent,  instead  of  being  explanatory,  had  a  preternatural 
sound  for  him.  Yet  he  did  not  quite  believe  he  aaw  tho  Holy  Mother : 
he  was  in  a  state  of  alarmed  hesitation.  If  anything  miraculous  | 
happening,  lie  felt  there  was  uo  strong  presumption  that  the  miracle 
would  be  in  his  favour.     He  dared  nut  run  away  ;   lie  dared  not  advance. 

"  Come  down,"  said  Komola,  after  a  pause.  ■  Do  not  fear.  Fear 
rather  to  deny  food  to  the  hungry  when  they  ask  you." 

A  moment  after  the  boughs  were  parted,  and  tin:  rumpli-tr  fit' up-  of 
a  thick-set  priest,  with  a  broad,  harmless  lace,  bis  black  frock  much  worn 
and  soiled,  stood,  bucket  in  hand,  looking  at  her  timidly,  and  still  keeping 
aloof  as  he  took  the  path  towards  tho  cow  in  silence. 

Romola  followed  him  and  watched  Mm  without  Hpoaking  again,  as  ho 
seated  himself  against  the  tethered  cow,  and,  when  he  had  nervously  drawn 
como  milk,  gave  it  to  her  in  a  brass  cup  he  carried  with  him  in  the  bucket. 
As  Komola  put  the  cup  to  the  lips  of  the  eager  child,  and  afterwards 
drank  some  milk  herself,  the  Padre  observed  her  from  his  wooden  stool 
a  timidity  that  changed  its  character  a  little.     He  recognized  the 
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Hebrew  baby,  he  wb  certain  that  ho  bad  a  substantial  woman  before 
him ;  bat  there  was  .it ill  g  strange  and  unaccountable  in  Roniula 's 

pretence  in  this  spot,  aud  Uic  Padre  had  a  |ln—llillMils1  that  things  wcro 
going  to  change  with  him.  Moreover,  that  Hebrew  baby  was  terribly 
associated  with  the  dread  of  pestilence. 

Nevertheless,  -when  Ilomola  smiled  at  the  little  ono  sucking  its  own 
milky  lips,  and  stretched  out  the  brass  cup  again,  saying,  "  Give  us  more, 
good  father,"  he  obeyed  less  nervously  than  before. 

Bomola,  on  her  side,  was  not  unobservant ;  and  when  the  second 
supply  of  milk  had  been  drank,  she  looked  down  at  the  round-headed 
man,  and  said  with  mild  decision, 

"  And  now  tell  me,  father,  how  this  pestilence  came,  and  why  you 
let  your  people  die  without  the  sacraments,  and  lie  unburied.  For  I  am 
eomc  over  the  sea  to  help  those  who  are  left  alive — and  you,  too,  will 
L.-l|!  tin-in  :i-.,w." 

He  told  her  the  story  of  the  pestilence ;  and  while  he  was  telling  it,  the 
youth,  who  had  fled  before, had  come  peeping  and  advancing  gradually,  till 
at  hut  In;  |  watched  the  scene  from  behind  a  neighbouring  bush. 

Three  laaiiliea  of  Jewts  twenty  souls  in  all,  had  been  put  ashore  many 
weeks  ago,  some  of  them  already  ill  of  the  pestilence.  The  villagers,  said 
the  priest,  had  of  course  refused  to  give  shelter  to  the  miscreants,  other- 
wise than  in  a  distant  hovel,  and  under  heaps  of  straw.  But  when  the 
stranger*  had  died  of  the  plague,  and  some  of  the  people  had  thrown  tho 
bodies  into  the  sea,  the  sea  had  brought  them  back  again  in  a  great  storm, 
and  everybody  was  smitten  with  terror.  A  grave  was  dug,  and  the 
bodies  ware  buried ;  but  then  the  pestilence  attacked  the  Christ iam,  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  villagers  went  away  over  the  mountain,  driving 
away  their  few  cattle,  and  carrying  provisions.  The  priest  had  not  fled ; 
he  had  stayed  and  prayed  for  the  people,  and  he  had  prevailed  on  the 
youth  Jacopo  to  stay  with  him  ;  but  he  confessed  that  n  mortal  terror  of 
the  plague  had  taken  hold  of  him,  and  ho  had  not  dared  to  go  down  into 
the  vnlkry. 

"  You  will  fear  no  longer,  father,"  said  Komola,  in  a  tone  of  encou- 
raging authority;  "you  will  come  down  with  me,  and  we  will  sec  who 
is  living,  and  we  will  look  for  the  dead  to  bury  them.  I  have  walked 
about  for  months  where  the  pestilence  was,  and  sec,  I  am  strong.  Jacopo 
will  come  with  u»,"  she  added,  motioning  to  the  peeping  I.vl,  who  came 
•Jowly  from  behind  his  defensive  bush,  as  if  invisible  threads  were 
dragging  him. 

■  Come,  Jacopo,'*  said  Romoln  again,  smiling  at  him,  "  yon  will  carry 
the  child  for  mo.     See!  your  anus  are  strong,  and  I  am  tired." 

That  was  a  dreadful  proposal  to  Jaoopo,  and  to  the  priest  also;  but 
they  were  both  nnder  a  peculiar  influence  forcing  them  to  obey.  The 
— [lidon  that  Romola  was  a  supernatural  form  was  dissipated,  but  their 
sre  filled  instead  with  the  more  effective  sense  that  tho  was  a 
i  being  whom  God  hod  sent  over  the  sea  to  command  them. 
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"  Now  we  will  cany  down  the  milk,"  said  Romolu,  "  and  ice  if  any 
one  wants  it.'' 

So  they  went  all  together  down  the  slope,  ami  tlmt  morning  the 
sufferers  saw  help  come  to  them  in  iV'ir  despair.  There  were  hardly 
more  than  a  score  alive  in  the  whole  valley,  but  all  of  these  were  com- 
forted, most  were  saved,  and  the  dead  were  buried. 

In  this  W*y  ihiys,  weeks,  and  months  passed  with  Romola,  till  the  men 
were  digging  and  sowing  again,  till  the  women  smiled  at  her  aa  they 
carried  their  great  vases  on  their  head*  to  the  well,  and  the.  Hebrew  baby 
was  a  tottering  tumbling  Christian,  Benedetto  by  name,  having  been 
baptized  in  tho  church  on  the  mountain  Bide.  But  by  that  time  she 
herself  was  suffering  from  the  fatigue  and  languor  that  must  come  alVr  ■ 
continuous  strain  on  iniud  and  body.  She  had  taken  for  her  dwelling  one 
of  the  houses  abandoned  by  their  owners,  standing  a  little  aloof  from  tho 
village  street,  and  hero  on  a  thick  heap  of  clean  straw — a  delicious  bed 
for  those  who  do  Dot  dream  of  down — she  felt  glad  to  lie  still  through, 
most  of  the  daylight  hours,  taken  eare  of  along  with  the  little  Benedetto 
by  a  woman  whom  the  pestilence  had  widowed. 

Every  day  the  Padre  and  Jacopo  and  tho  small  flock  of  surviving 
villagers  paid  their  visit  to  this  cottage  to  see  the  blessed  Lady,  and  to 
bring  her  of  their  best  as  an  offering — honey,  fresh  cakes,  eggs,  and 
polenta.  It  was  a  sight  they  could  none  of  them  forget,  a  sight  they  all 
told  of  in  their  old  age — huw  the  sweet  and  sainted  Lady  witli  her  fair 
face,  her  golden  hair,  and  her  brown  eyes  that  had  a  blessing  in  them, 
lay  weary  wiih  her  lnbours  after  she  had  been  sent  over  tho  sen  to  help 
them  in  their  extremity,  and  how  the  queer  little  black  Benedetto  used 
to  crawl  about  the  straw  by  her  side  and  want  everything  that  was 
brought  to  her,  and  she  always  gave  him  a  bit  of  what  iht  took,  and  told 
them  if  they  loved  her  they  must  be  good  to  Benedetto. 

Many  legends  were  afterwards  told  in  that  valley  about  the  blessed 
I.:idy  who  came  over  the  sea,  but  tley  were  legends  by  which  all  who 
heard  might  know  that  in  times  gone  by  a  woman  had  done  beautiful 
loving  deeds  there,  rescuing  those  who  were  ready  to  perUh. 


chatter  lxii. 

Homeward. 

In  those  silent  wintry  hours  when  Romola  lay  resting  from  her  weari- 
ness, her  mind,  travelling  back  over  tho  past,  and  gazing  across  the 
undefined  distance  of  tho  future,  saw  all  objects  from  a  new  position. 
Her  experience  since  the  moment  of  hor  waking  in  tho  boat  had  come  to 
bcr  with  us  strong  an  effect  as  that  of  the  fresh  seal  on  the  dissolving 
wax.  She  had  felt  herself  without  bonds,  without  motive  j  sinking  in 
mere  egoistic  complaining  that  life  could  bring  her  no  content  j  feeling  a 
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right  to  say,  "I  am  tired  of  life;  I  want  to  die."  That  thought  had 
sobbed  within  her  as  she  fell  asleep,  but  from  the  moment  liter  her 
waking  when  the  cry  hid  drawn  her,  uric  had  not  even  reflected,  as  she 
used  to  do  in  Florence,  that  she  was  glad  to  lire  because  she  could  b'ghten 
sorrow — ehe  had  tfaapfj  lived,  with  so  energetic  an  impulse,  to  share  the 
life  around  her,  to  answer  the  call  of  need  and  do  the  work  which  cried 
aloud  to  be  done,  that  the  reasons  for  living,  enduring,  labouring,  never 
took  the  form  of  argument. 

The  experience  was  like  a  new  baptism  to  Romola.  In  Florence  the 
simpler  relations  of  the  human  being  to  his  fellow-men  had  been  eoin- 
plicatcd  for  her  with  all  the  special  ties  of  marriage,  the  State,  and 
religious  disciple*!) ip,  and  when  these  had  disappointed  her  trust  the 
•bock  seemed  to  have  shaken  her  aloof  from  life  and  stunned  her 
sympathy.  But  now  she  said,  "  It  was  mere  baseness  in  me  to  desire 
death.  If  everything  else  is  doubtful,  this  suffering  that  I  can  help  is 
certain;  if  tho  glory  of  the  croaa  is  an  illusion,  the  sorrow  is  only  the 
I  in  r.  While  the  strength  is  in  my  ami  I  will  stretch  it  out  to  the  faint- 
ing; while  the  light  visit*  my  eyes  they  shall  seek  the  forsaken." 

And  then  the  part  arose  with  a  fresh  appeal  to  her.  Her  work  in 
this  green  valley  was  done,  and  the  emotions  that  were  disengaged  from 
the  people  immediately  around  her  rushed  back  into  the  old  deep  channels 
of  use  and  affection.  That  rare  possibility  of  self-contemplation  which 
comes  in  any  complete  severance  from  our  wonted  life  made  her  judge 
herself  as  she  had  never  done  before  :  the  compunction  which  is  inse- 
parable from  a  sympathetic  nature  keenly  alive  to  the  possible  experience 
of  other*,  began  to  stir  in  her  with  growing  force.  She  questioned 
the  justness  of  her  own  conclusions,  of  her  own  deeds:  she  had  been 
rash,  arrogant,  always  dissatisfied  that  others  were  not  good  enough, 
while  she  herxolf  had  not  been  true  to  what  her  soul  had  once  recognized 
as  the  best.  She  began  to  condemn  her  flight :  after  all,  it  had  been 
cowardly  self-care  ;  the  grounds  on  which  Savonarola  had  once  taken  her 
back  were  truer,  deeper  than  the  grounds  she  had  had  for  her  second 
light.  How  could  she  feel  the  needs  of  others  and  not  feel  above  all  the 
Deeds  of  the  nearest? 

But  then  came  reaction  against  such  self-reproach.  The  memory  of 
her  life  with  Tito,  of  the  conditions  which  made  their  real  union  impos- 
sible, «hile  their  external  union  imposed  a  set  of  false  duties  on  her 
which  were  essentially  the  concealment  and  sanctioning  of  what  her  mind 
revolted  from,  told  her  that  flight  had  been  her  only  resource.  All  minds, 
except  such  as  arc  delivered  from  doubt  by  duluess  of  sensibility,  must 
be  subject  to  this  recurring  conflict  where  the  many-twisted  conditions  of 
Efe  bare  forbidden  the  fulfilment  of  a  bond.  For  in  strictness  there  is  no 
replacing  of  relations :  the  presence  of  the  now  docs  not  nullify  tin?  failure 
and  breach  of  the  old.  Life  has  lost  its  perfection :  it  has  been  maimed; 
and  until  the  wounds  arc  quite  scarred,  conscience  continually  cusU  back- 
ward doubting  glances. 
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Romola  shrank  with  dread  from  the-  renewal  of  her  proximity  to  Tito, 
and  yet  she  was  uneasy  that  she  had  put  herself  out  of  reach  of  knowing 
what  was  his  fate — uneasy  that  the  moment  might  yet  come  when  he 
would  be  in  misery  and  need  her.  There  wan  atill  n  thread  of  pain  within 
her,  testifying  to  those  words  of  Fra  Girolamo,  that  sho  could  not  cease 
to  be  a  wife.  Could  anything  utterly  cease  for  her  that  had  once  mingled 
itself  with  the  current  of  In  r  heart'*  blood? 

Florence,  and  all  her  life  them,  had  come  back  to  her  Uke  hunger; 
l.t-r  feelings  couM  not  go  wandering  after  the  possible  and  the  vague: 
their  living  fibre  waa  fed  with  the  memory  of  familiar  things.  And  the 
thought  that  she  had  divided  herself  from  them  for  ever  became  mure 
and  more  importunate  in  these  hours  that  were  unfilled  with  action. 
What  if  Fra  Girolamo  had  been  wrong  ?  What  if  the  life  of  Florence 
was  a  web  of  inconsistencies  ?  Waa  she,  then,  something  higher,  that  she 
ohould  shake  the  dust  from  off  her  feet,  and  say,  "  This  world  is  not  good 
enough  fur  me?'1  If  sho  had  been  really  higher,  she  would  not  so  easily 
linre  lost  all  her  trust. 

Her  indignant  grief  lor  her  godfather  had  no  longer  complete  pa  USUI 
aion  of  her,  and  her  sense  of  debt  to  Savonarola  was  recovering  predo- 
minance. Nothing  that  had  come,  or  waa  to  come,  could  do  away  with 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  ft  great  inspiration  in  him  which  had  waked  a 
new  hi  •  in  hi-r.  Who,  in  all  her  r.xjwrience,.  could  demand  thu  same 
gratitude  from  her  as  he?    His  errors — might  they  not  bring  calamities? 

She  could  not  rest.  She  hardly  knew  whether  it  was  her  strength 
returning  with  the  budding  leaves  that  made  her  active  again,  or  whether 
it  was  her  eager  longing  to  get  nearer  Florence.  She  did  not  imagine 
herself  daring  to  enter  Florence,  but  the  desire  to  be  near  enough  to  learn 
what  wa6  happening  there  urged  itself  with  a  strength  that  excluded  all 
other  purposes. 

And  one  March  morning  the  people  in  the  valley  were  gathered  to- 
gether to  see  the  blessed  Lady  depart.  Jacopo  had  fetched  a  mule  for  her, 
and  was  going  with  her  over  the  mountains.  Thu  Padie,  too,  was  going 
with  her  to  the  nearest  town,  that  he  might  help  her  in  learning  the  safest 
way  by  which  she  might  get  to  Pistoja.  Her  store  of  trinkets  and  money, 
untouched  in  this  valley,  was  abundant  fee  her  needs. 

If  Romola  had  been  lew  drawn  by  the  longing  that  was  taking  her 
away,  it  would  have  been  ft  hard  moment  fur  her  when  she  walked  along 
the  village  street  for  the  last  time,  while  the  Padre  and  Jacopo,  with  the 
mule,  were  awaiting  her  near  the  well.  Her  steps  were  hindered  by  the 
wailing  people,  who  knelt  and  kissed  her  hands,  then  clung  to  her  skirts 
and  kissed  the  grey  folds,  crying,  "Ah,  why  will  you  go,  when  the  good 
ttaaon  is  beginning  and  the  crops  will  be  plentiful  ?     Why  will  you  go  1 " 

"  Do  not  bo  sorry,"  said  Roinola,  "  you  arc  well  now,  and  I  shall 
remember  you.     I  must  go  and  10*  if  my  own  people  want  me." 

"  Ah,  yes,  if  they  have  the  pestilence  ! " 

"  Look  at  us  again,  Madonna  I " 
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"  Ye*,  yes,  we  will  bo  good  to  the  little  Benedetto !  ■ 

At  last  Romola  mounted  her  mule,  hut  a  vigorous  screaming  from 

Renedetto  aa  he  saw  haf  turn   from  him   in   tlilaj  new  position,  was  an 

excuse  lor  all  the  people  to  follow  her  and  limit  tbat  he  BBHl  ri«l-.-  on  the 

mule's  neck  to  the  foot  of  the  slope. 

The  parting  mast  como  at   last,  but  aa  Komola  turned  continually 
.  .•  the  pasted  out  of  sight,  she  saw  the  little  Hock  lingering  to  catch 

tin-  last  waving  of  her  hand. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 
KTIltO     AG  A  IK. 

'ie  fourteenth  of  April  Romola  was  once  more  within  the  walls  of 
Florer.ce.  Unable  to  rest  at  Pistoja,  where  contradictory  reports  reached 
her  about  the  Trial  by  Fire,  she  had  gone  on  to  Prato ;  and  was  beginning 
to  think  that  she  should  be  drawn  on  to  Florence  in  spite  of  dread,  when 
she  encountered  that  monk  of  San  Spirito  who  had  been  her  godiathcr'a 
oonfucsor.  From  him  nlic  learned  the  full  story  of  Savonarola's  arrest, 
and  of  her  husband's  death.  This  Auguatininn  monk  had  been  in  the 
stream  of  people  who  had  followed  the  waggon  with  its  awful  burden 
into  the  Piazza,  and  be  could  tell  her  what  was  generally  known  in 
Florence — that  Tito  had  escaped  from  an  assaulting  mob  by  leaping  into 
the  Arno,  but  bad  been  murdered  on  the  bank  by  an  old  man  who  had  long 
had  an  enmity  against  him.  But  Komola  understood  the  catastrophe  as  no 
one  else  did.  Of  SaTonarola  the  monk  told  her,  in  that  tone  of  unfavour- 
able prejudice  which  was  usual  in  the  Black  Brethren  (Frati  Nori) 
towards  the  brother  who  showed  white  under  his  black,  that  he  had  con- 
fessed himself  a  deceiver  of  the  people. 

Komola  paused  no  longer.  That  evening  she  was  in  Florence,  sitting 
in  agitated  silence  under  the  exclamations  of  joy  and  wailing,  mingled  with 
exuberant  narrative,  which  were  poured  into  hez  ears  by  Monna  Brigida, 
who  bad  retrograded  to  false  hair  in  Komola's  abeoncu,  but  now  drew  it  off 
again  and  declared  she  would  not  mind  being  grey,  It'  her  dear  child  would 
stay  with  ber. 

Komola  was  too  deeply  moved  by  the  main  events  which  she  had 
known  before  coming  to  Florence,  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  doubtful  gos- 
siping details  added  ia  Brigida's  narrative.  The  tragedy  of  her  husband's 
death,  of  Fra  Girohuno'a  confession  of  duplicity  under  the  coercion  of 
torture,  left  her  hardly  any  power  of  apprehending  minor  circumstances. 
All  the  mental  activity  she  could  exert  under  that  load  of  awe-stricken 
grief,  was  absorbed  by  two  purposes  which  must  supersede  every  other ; 
in  try  and  ate  Savonarola,  and  to  learn  what  had  become  of  Tessa  and  tho 
children. 

"  Tell  me,  cousin,"  she  aaid  abruptly,  when  Monna  Brigida's  tongue 
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bad  run  quite  away  from  troubles  into  projects  of  Rouiola's  living  villi 
li'.T,  "  bat  anything  been  seen  or  said  since  Tito*  death  of  a  young  woman 
with  two  little  children?  " 

Brigidn  started,  rounded  Iter  eyca,  and  lifted  up  her  hand*. 

Eftol  no.  What !  was  he  so  bod  as  that,  my  poor  child  ?  Ah,  then, 
that  was  why  you  went  away  and  left  me  word  only  that  you  went  of 
your  own  free  will.  Well,  well,  if  I'd  known  that,  1  shouldn't  have 
thought  you  so  strange  and  flighty.  For  I  did  say  to  myself,  though  I 
didn't  t<  11  anybody  BJM,  ■  What  was  she  to  g«>  away  fi-uni  her  husband  hV, 
leaving  him  to  mischief,  only  because  they  cut  poor  Bernardo's  head  off? 
She's  got  her  father's  temper,'  I  said,  '  that's  what  it  is.'  Well,  well,  never 
scold  mo,  child :  Bardo  was  fierce,  you  can't  deny  it.  But  if  you  had 
only  told  me  the  truth,  tlint  there  «:>s  a  young  hussey  and  children,  I 
should  have  understood  it  all.     Anything  seen  or  said  of  her  ?     No;  and 

IN  the  better.  They  say  enough  of  ill  about  him  without  that.  But 
since  that  was  the  reason  you  went " 

"  No,  dear  cousin,"  said  Roniola,  interrupting  her  earnestly,  "  pray  do 
not  talk  so.     1  wi»h  above  all  things  to  find  that  young  woman  and  her 
m,  and  to  Lake  care  of  them.    They  are  quite  helpless.    Say  nothing 
•  it;  that  in  the  thing  I  nhall  do  first  of  all." 

'•  Well,"  said  Manna  Brigida,  shrugging  her  shoulders  and  lowering 
b"i-  voice  with  on  air  of  puzzled  discomfiture,  "if  that's  being  a  Piagnone, 
I've  been  taking  peas  for  paternosters.  Why,  Fra  Girolamo  6aid  an  good 
as  that  widows  ought  not  to  marry  again.  Step  in  at  the  door  and  it's 
a  sin  and  a  shame,  it  seems;  but  come  down  the  chimney  and  you're 
welcome.     Two  children — Santiddio  I  " 

"  Cousin,  the  poor  thing  ha*  doue  no  conscious  wrong:  she  is  ignorant 
of  everything.     I  will  tell  you — but  not  now." 

Early  the  next  morning  Romola's  steps  wore  directed  to  the  house 
beyond  San  Ambrogio  where  she  had  once  found  Tessa;  but  it  was  as  she 
had  feared:  Tessa  was  gone.  Romola  conjectured  that  Tito  had  sent  her 
away  beforehand  to  some  spot  where  ho  hod  intended  to  join  her,  for  alio 
did  not  believe  that,  he  would  willingly  part  with  those  children.  It  was 
a  painful  conjecture,  because,  if  Tessa  were  out  of  Florence,  there  was 
hardly  a  chance  of  finding  her,  and  Romola  pictured  the  childish  creature 
wailing  and  waiting  at.  some  wayside  spot  in  wondering  helpless  mi 
Those  who  lived  near  could  tell  her  nothing  except  that,  old  deaf  Lira  had 
gone  away  a  week  ago  with  her  goods,  but  no  one  knew  where  Tessa 
bad  gone.  Romola  saw  no  further  active  search  open  to  her;  for  she 
had  no  knowledge  that  could  serve  as  a  starting-point  for  inquiry,  and  not 
only  her  innate  PMM  but  ■  more  ttfclfr  MBUJalvm—  Qudt  her  shrink 
from  assuming  an  attitude  of  generosity  in  the  eyes  of  others  by  publish- 
ing Tessa's  relation  to  Tito  along  with  her  own  desire  to  find  her.  Many 
days*  paraed  in  anxious  inaction.  Even  under  strong  solicitation  from 
other  though  la  Romola  found  her  heart  palpitating  if  she  caught  sight  of 
a  pair  of  round  brown  legs,  or  of  a  short  woman  in  the  contadina  dress. 
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She  never  tor  a  moment  told  herself  that.  It  was  Lcroism  or  exalted 

ity  in  her  to  seek  these  beings;  die  needed  something  that  alio  was 
Mind  specially  to  care  for;  she  yearned  to  clasp  the  children  and  to 
make  thciu  love  her.  This  at  least  would  be  some  sweet  result,  for  others 
aa  well  as  herself,  from  all  her  past  sorrow.  It  appeared  there  was  much 
property  of  Tito's  to  which  she  had  a  claim;  but  she  distrusted  the  clean- 
How  of  that  money,  and  whe  had  determined  to  make  it  all  over  to  the 
State,  except  so  much  aa  was  equal  to  the  price  of  her  father's  library. 
This  would  be  enough  for  the  modest  support  of  Tessa  nnd  die  chili 
But  Monna  Brigida  threw  such  planning  into  the  background  by  clamor- 
ously insisting  that  Komola  must  live  with  bur  and  never  forsake  her  till 
she  had  seen  her  safe  in  paradise — else  why  had  she  persuaded  her  to 
turn  Pingnone? — and  if  Komola  wanted  bo  mi  other  people's  children, 
•be,  Monna  Brigida,  must  rear  ihetn  too.     Only  they  EMM  be  found  first. 

Romola  felt  t  lie  full  force  of  that  innuendo.  But  strong  feeling  unsatis- 
fied is  never  without  its  superstition,  either  of  hope  or  di->.j>:iir.  Romola's 
was  the  superstition  of  hope:  somehow  she  was  to  End  that  motln  r  and 
the  children.  And  at  last  another  Caseation  fag  active  inquiry  suggested 
itself.  She  learned  that  Tito  had  provided  horses  nnd  mules  to  await 
him  in  San  Gallo  ;  he  was  therefore  going  to  leave  Florence  by  the  gate 
of  San  Gallo,  and  she  determined,  though  without  much  confidence  in  the 
issue,  to  try  and  in  from  the  gate-keepers  if  they  had  observed  any 

one  Cfiraspoodlag  to  the  description  of  Tessa,  with  her  children,  to  have 
passed  the  gates  before  tin.-  miming  of  the  ninth  of  April.  Walking  . 
the  Via  San  Gallo,  and  looking  watchfully  about  her  through  her  lung 
widow's  veil,  lest  she  should  miss  any  object  that  might  add  DOT,  she 
descried  Bratti  chaffering  with  a  customer.  Th.it  roaming  man,  she 
thought,  might  aid  her :  she  would  not  mind  talking  of  Tessa  to  him. 
But  as  she  put  aside  her  veil  und  crossed  the  street  towards  liim,  she  saw 
something  hanging  from  the  corner  of  his  basket  which  made  her  heart 
leap  with  a  much  stronger  hope. 

"Bratti,  my  friend,"  she  said  abruptly,  "where  did  you  get  that 
necklace!" 

••  Your  servant,  madonna,"  said  Bratti,  looking  round  at  he: 
deliberately,  his  mind  not  being  subject  to  surprise.     "  It's  a  neckluco 
worth  money,  bat  I  shnll  get  bttle  by  it,  for  my  heart's  too  tender  for 
a  trader's  ;  I've  promised  to  keep  it  in  pledge." 

"  Pray  tell  me  where  you  got  it :— from  a  little  woman  named  Tessa, 
is  it  not  t: 

"  Ah  I  if  you  know  her,"  snid  Bratti,  "anil  would  redeem  it  of  me  at 
•  small  profit,  and  give  it  her  again,  you'd  be  doing  a  charity,  for 
cried  at  parting  with  it — you'd  have  thought  she  was  running  into  a 
brook.     It's  a  small  profit  Til  charge  you.     You  shall  have  it  for  a  florin, 
for  I  don't  like  to  be  hard-hearted." 

"  Where  is  she?"  said  Komola,  giving  him  the  money,  and  unclasp- 
ing the  necklace  from  the  basket  iu  joyful  agitation. 
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"  Outside  the  gate  there,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Borgo,  at  old  Sibilla 
Manctti  s:  anybody  will  tell  you  which  ib  the  house." 

Romola  went  along  with  winged  feet,  blessing  that  incident  of  tin- 
Carnival  which  had  made  her  learn  by  heart  the  appearance  of 
necklace.  Soon  she  was  at  the  bouse  she  sought.  The  yining  woman 
and  the  children  were  in  the  inner  room — were  to  hare  been  fetched 
away  a  fortnight  ago  and  more — had  no  money,  only  their  clothe*,  to  pay 
a  poor  widow  with  for  their  food  and  lodging.  But  since  Madonna  knew 
them Romola  waited  to  hear  no  more,  hut  opened  the  door. 

Tama  was  seated  on  the  low  bed  :  her  crying  had  passed  into  tear  lew 
sobs,  and  she  was  looking  with  sad  blank  eyes  at  the  two  children, 
who  were  playing  in  an  opposite  corner — Lillo  covering  his  bead  with 
his  skirt  and  roaring  at  Ninna  to  frighten  her,  then  pecking  out  again 
to  see  how  she  bore  it.  The  door  was  a  little  behind  Tessa,  and  she 
did  not  turn  round  when  it  opened,  thinking  it  was  only  the  old  woman  : 
expectation  was  no  longer  alive.  Romola  had  thrown  aside  her  veil  and 
pauecd  a  moment,  holding  the  necklace  in  sight.  Then  she  said,  in  that 
pure  voice  that  used  to  cheer  her  rather, — 

«  Tessa  l" 

Tessa  started  to  her  feet  and  looked  round. 

*  See,"  said  Romola,  clasping  the  beads  on  Tessa's  neck,  u  God  has 
sent  me  to  you  again." 

The  poor  thing  screamed  and  sobbed,  and  clung  to  the  arms  that 
fastened  the  necklace.  She  could  not  speak.  The  two  children  came 
from  their  corner,  laid  hold  of  their  mother's  skirt*,  and  looked  up  with 
wide  eyes  at  Romola. 

That  day  they  all  went  home  to  Monna  Brigida's,  in  the  Borgo  degli 
Alhixzi.  Romola  had  made  known  to  Tessa  by  gentle  degrees,  that  Naldo 
could  never  come  to  her  again ;  not  becauHC  he  wna  cruel,  but  because 
he  was  dead. 

"  But  be  comforted,  my  Tessa,"  said  Romola.  "  I  am  come  to  take 
care  of  you  always.     And  we  have  got  Lillo  and  Ninna." 

Monna  Brigida 'a  month  twitched  in  the  struggle  between  her  awe  of 
Romola  and  the  desire  to  speak  unseasonably. 

"  Let  be,  for  the  present,"  she  thought;  "  but  it  seems  to  me  a  thou- 
sand years  till  I  tcE  this  little  contadina,  who  seems  not  to  know  how 
many  fingers  she's  got  on  her  hand,  ivho  Romola  is.  And  I  will  tell  has 
■OBM  il.iy,  *Jm  she'll  mver  know  bar  plan.'.  Ufa  :i';l  v.jiy  wrll  Vm-  Bomofa  ; 
nobody  will  call  their  60uls  their  own  when  she's  by ;  but  if  I'm  to  have 
this  puss-faced  minx  living  in  my  house,  she  must  be  humblo  to 

However,  Monna  Brigida  wanted  to  give  the  children  too  many 
sweets  for  their  supper,  and  confessed  to  Rornula,  the  Inst  thing  before 
going  to  bed,  tlint  it  would  be  a  shame  not  to  take  care  of  such  cherubs. 

"  But  you  must  give  up  to  mo  a  little,  Romola,  about  their  eating,  and 
those  things.  For  you  have  never  had  a  baby,  and  I  had  twins,  only 
they  died  as  soon  ae  thoy  were  born." 
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WBSH  Bomola  brought  home  Treat  and  the  children  April  wn»  already 
near  iti  close,  and  the  other  groit  anxiety  on  her  mind  had  been  wrought 
to  its  highest  pitch  by  the  publication  fa  piim  of  Fm  Girolnmo's  Trial, 
or  rather  of  the  confew<m.-:  drawn  from  hiin  by  Ukj  sixteen  Florentine 
citizens  commissioned  to  interrogate  him.  The  appearance  of  thia  docu- 
ment, issued  by  order  of  the  Signoria,  had  called  forth  such  strong 
expressions  of  public  suspicion  and  discontent,  that  severe  measures  were 
immediately  taken  for  recalling  it.  Of  course  there  wore  copies  acci- 
dentally mislaid,  and  a  second  edition,  not  by  order  of  tho  Signoria,  was 
soon  in  the  hands  of  eager  readers. 

Romola,  who  began  to  despair  of  ever  speaking  with  Fra.  Girolamo, 
read  thia  evidence  again  and  again,  desiring  to  judge  it  by  Home  clearer 
lit  •  contradictory  impressions   tli.it   were  taking  the  form  of 

assertions  in  tho  mouths  of  both  partisans  and  enemies. 

la  the  more  devout  followers  of  Savonarola  His  want  of  constancy 
trnder  torture,  and  his  retractation  of  prophetic  claims,  had  produced  a 
consternation  too  profound  to  be  at  once  displaced  as  it  BMrwaterj  waa 
by  the  suspicion,  which  toon  gvew  into  n  positive  datum,  that  any  reported 
words  of  his  which  were  iti  inexplicable  contradiction  to  their  faith  in 
Mm,  had  not  come  from  the  lips  of  the  prophet,  but  from  the  falsifying 
pen  of  Ser  Ceccone,  that  notary  of  evil  repute,  who  had  made  the  digest  of 
the  examination.  But  there  were  obvious  facts  that  at  once  threw  dis- 
credit on  the  printed  document.  Was  not  the  list  of  sixteen  examiners 
half  made  up  of  the  prophet's  bitterest  enemies?  Was  not  the  notoriom 
Dolfo  Spini  one  of  tin.!  new  Eight  prematurely  elected,  in  onler  to  load 
(he  dice  against  a  man  whose  ruin  had  been  determined  on  by  the  parly 

power  ?  It  was  but  a  murder  with  slow  formalities  that  was  being 
pd  in  the  Old  Frilaee.  The  Signoria  had  resolved  to  drive  a  good 
bargain  with  tho  Pope  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  by  extinguishing  the  man 
who  was  as  great  a  molestation  to  vicious  citizens  and  greedy  foreign 
as  to  a  corrupt  clergy.     The  Frate  had  been  doomed  beforehand, 

the  only  question  that  was  pretended  to  exist  now  was,  whether  the. 
blic,  in  return  for  a  permission  to  lay  a  tax  on  ecclesiastical  property, 
should  deliver  him  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  or  whether  the  Pope 
further  concede  to  the  Republic  what  its  dignity  demanded — the- 

rilegc  of  hanging  and  burning  its  own  prophet  on  its  own  piazza. 

Who,  under  such  circumstances,  would  give  full  credit  to  this  so- 
called  confession  ?  If  the  Frate  had  denied  his  prophetic  gift,  the  denial 
only  been  wrenched  from  him  by  tho  sgony  of  torture — agony  th:it, 
la  bis  sensitive  frame,  must  quickly  produce  raving.      What  if  tht>« 
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wicked  examiner*  declared  i1i.ii  In-  had  only  had  the  torture  of  the  rope 
;i,k!  pulley  thrice,  and  only  on  one  day,  and  lliat  his  coufe&iiojis  had  been 
SI  he  was  under  no  bodily  coercion — was  that  to  be  believed? 
Iff  had  been  tortured  much  more;  he  had  been  tortured  in  proportion  to 
the  distress  his  confes&ions  had  created  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved 
him. 

Other  friends  of  Savonarola,  who  were  less  ardent  partisans,  did  not 
doubt   the  substantial  gcuuincuess  of  the  aon&MHSfa  however  it  might 
been  colouivd  by  the  tram  positions  and  of  tin-  notary  ;    hut 

ili' ;,  argued  indignantly  that  then  MU  nothing  vli;<:li  could  warrant  ■ 
condemnation  to  death,  or  uvea  to  gTave  punishment.  It  must  be  clear 
to  all  impartial  men  that  if  this  examination  represented  the  only  evidence 
.ngatnst  the  Frate,  he  would  die,  not  for  any  crime,  but  because  be  had 
made  himself  inconvenient  to  the  Pope,  to  the  rapacious  Italian  States 
that  wanted  to  dismember  their  Tuscan  neighlioiir,  and  to  those  unworthy 
citizens  who  Bought  to  gratify  the-ir  private  UOlMBMB  iu  opposition  to  thu 
common  weal. 

Not  a  shudow  of  political  crime  had  been  proved  against  him.  Rot 
one  stain  bad  been  detected  on  his  private  conduct  :  his  fellow  monks, 
including  one  who  had  formerly  been  hi  ry  for  several  yean-, 

who,  with  more  tlum  the  KVUgB  OOltOM  of  Ui  companions,  hud  a  dis- 
position to  criticize  Fra  Girolamo's  rule  as  Prior,  bore  testimony,  even 
after  the  shock  of  liin  retractation,  to  iui  unimpeachable  purity  and  con- 
sistency in  his  life,  which  had  commanded  their  unsuspecting  renerati  n, 
The  Pope  himself  had  not  been  able  to  raise  a  charge  of  heresy  against 
the  1'iati',  except  on  the  ground  of  disobedience  to  a  mandate,  and  d 
gard  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  It  was  difficult  to  justify  thut 
breach  of  discipline  by  argument,  but  there  was  a  moral  insurgence  in  the 
minds  of  grave  men  against  the  Court  of  Rome,  which  tended  to  confound 
the   theoretic  diatin  WB9B  the  Church  aud   churchmen,  and   to 

a  the  scandal  of  disobedience. 

Men  of  ordinary  morality  and  public  .spirit  felt  that  the  tdompfa 
of  the  l"i  ''*'  .m:.:.  was  really  the  triumph  of  gross  licence.  And 
keen  Florcnfmi";  like  Sodrriui  and  Piero  Guicciardini  may  well  have 
had  an  nngry  smile  on  their  lips  at  a  severity  which  dispensed  with  all 
law  in  order  to  hang  and  burn  a  man  in  vhom  the  seductions  of  a  p 
career  had  wnrpod  the  strictness  of  his  veracity  ;  inny  well  have  remarked 
that  if  the  Fiair  had  mixed  :i  EfflOGfl  dccptt  fraud  with  ti seal  and  ability 
leas  inconvenient  to  high  personages,  the  fraud  would  have  been  regarded 
as  an  excellent  oil  for  ecclesiastical  and  political  wheels. 

Nevertheless  ench-  shrewd  men  were  forced  to  admit  that,  however 
poor  a  figure  the  Florentine  government  made  in  it3  clumsy  pretence  of 
a  judicial  warrant  for  what  had  in  fact  been  predetermined  as  an  act  of 
policy,  the  measures  of  the  Tope  again »t  Savonarola  were  necessary 
measures  of  self-defence.  Not  to  try  and  rid  himself  of  a  man  who 
wanted  to  stir  up  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  summon  a  General  Council 
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and  depose  liim,  would  hare  been  adding  ineptitude  to  iniquity.  There  m 
no  denying  that  toward*  Alexander  the  Si-iii  .Viionarola  was  a  rebel,  and 
what  was  much  more,  a  dangerous  rebel,  Florcnca  had  heard  him  say,  and 
had  well  understood  what  he  meant,  that  he  would  not  obey  the  devil.  It  waa 
inevitably  a  life  and  death  struggle  between  the  Fratc  and  tho  Pope  ;  but  it 
waa  leas  iuevi table  that  Florence  should  make  itself  the  Pope'*  executioner. 

Komolu's  ears  were  Sited  in  this  way  with  the  suggestions  of  a  faith  still 
ardent  under  its  wounds,  and  the  suggestions  of  worldly  discernment, 
judging  things  according  to  a  very  moderate  standard  of  what  i*  pa 
to  human  nature.  She  could  he  sntitfed  with  neither.  She  brought  to 
her  long  meditations  over  that  printed  document  many  painful  obser- 
vations, registered  more  or  leas  conactonerj  febroogn  the  years  of  her  dia- 
ejplenhip,  which  whispered  a  presentiment  that  Savonarola'*  retractation  of 
lib*  prophetic  claims  w.-w  not  mhivI)  |  !-i».iMiii),lie.  cITort.  to  escape  from 
torture.  But,  on  tin-  other  han  1,  her  mihI  i-iinl  nut,  liir  .11 1 ■  -  explanation 
of  his  lapses  which  would  make  it  still  possible  for  her  to  believe  that  the 
main  striving  of  hia  life  had  been  pure  and  grand.  The  recent  memon 
h  discontent  which  had  come  over  her  like  a  blighting  wind 
along  with  the  loss  of  her  trust  in  the  man  who  had  been  for  bet  an 
incarnation  of  the  highest  motives,  had  produced  a  reaction  which  is 
known  to  many  as  a  sort  of  faith  that  has  sprung  up  to  them  out  of  the 
Y«ry  depths  of  their  despair.  It  was  impossible,  die  said  now,  that  tho 
negative-  disbelieving  thoughts  which  had  made  her  soul  arid  of  all  good, 
could  be  founded  in  the  truth  of  things:  impossible  that  it  hud  not  been 
a  living  spirit,  and  no  hollow  pretence,  which  had  once  breathed  in  the 
Frate's  word*,  and  kindled  a  new  life  in  her.  Whatever  falsehood  i 
bad  been  in  him,  had  been  I  Hill  and  not  a  purpose  ;  a  gradual  entangle- 
ment in  which  he  struggled,  not  n  contrivance  encouraged  by  success. 

Looking  at  the  printed  confessions  she  saw  mnny  sentences  which  bore 
the  stamp  of  bungling  fabrication  :  they  li.nl  that  emphasis  and  repetition 
in  self-aceuBation  which  none  but  very  low  hypocrites  use  lo  their  fellow- 
men.  But  the  fact  that  these  sentences  were  in  striking  opposition,  not 
only  to  the  character  of  Savonarola,  but  also  to  the  general  tone  of  the 
confessions,  strengthened  the  impression  that  the  rest  of  the  text  repre- 
sented in  the  main  whet  had  really  fallen  from  his  lips.  Hardly  a  word 
was  dishonourable  to  him  except  what  turned  on  his  prophetic  annun- 
ciation*- He  was  unvarying  in  his  statement  of  the  ends  he  bad 
pursued  for  Florence,  the  church,  and  the  world  ;  and,  opart  from  the 
mixture  of  falsity  in  that  claim  to  specie]  inepiredca  by  which  he  sought 
to  gain  hold  of  men's  minds,  there  was  no  admission  <>f  having  used 
unworthy  means.  Even  in  this  confession,  and  without  expurgation  of  the 
notary's  malign  phrase*,  Fra  Girolamo  shone  forth  as  a  man  who  had 
sought  lib  own  glory  indeed,  but  sought  it  by  labouring  for  the  very 
highest  end — the  moral  welfare  of  men — not  by  v;igus  exhortations,  but 
by  striving  to  turn  beliefs  into  energies  that  would  work  in  all  the  details 

of  life. 
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rything  that  I  have  done,''  said  one  memorable  passage,  which 
may  perhaps  have  had  its  erasures  and  interpolations.  "  I  have  done  with 

liimous,  in  the  present  and  in  future  ages; 
nnd  tlint  F  might  win  credit  in  Florence;  nnd  that  nothing  of  great  import 
should  dh  done  without  my  sanction.  And  win  n  I  had  thus  established 
my  position  in  Florence,  1  had  it  in  my  mind  to  do  great  things  in  Italy 
nnd  beyond  Italy,  l-.y  mm  of  those  chief  personages  with  whom  I  had 
contracted  (Headship  aad  consulted  on  Ugb  matters,  snu.di  as  this  of  the 
I.  And  in  proportion  as  my  first  efforts  succeeded,  I  should 
have  adopted  further  measures.  Above  all,  when  the  General  Go 
had  am*  been  hroucht  about,  I  intended  to  rouso  the  priaces  of  Christen- 
dom, and  especially  those  bevon.l  the  borders  of  Italy,  to  subdue  the 
El  ma  net  inurh  m  my  thought*  to  get  PXVMlf  made  a  Cardinal 
or  Pope;  for  when  I  should  have  achieved  the  work  I  had  in  view,  I 
should,  without  bring  Pope,  have  |  tirxt  man  in  the  world  in  the 

authority  I  bam  powwaaed,  and  the  reverence  that  would  have  been 

paid  tin\     II'  1  had  been  made  Pope,  I  would  not  have  refused  the  office  : 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  to  be  the  head  of  that  work  was  a  greater  tiling 
to  he  Pope;  because  a  man  without  virtue  may  bo  Pope,  but  such  a 
icork  as  I  contemplated  demanded  a  man  of  excellent  virtues." 

Tfint  blending  of  ambition  with  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  goodness 
made  n  on*  land  to  I'muda,  who  had  been  uaed  to  hear  it  in  the  voice 
rang  through  the  Ducino.  It  wae  the  habit  of  Savonarola's  mind  to 
conceive  great  things,  nnd  to  feel  that  he  was  the  man  to  do  them.  Iniquity 
ghouM  !«•  brought  low;  the  cause  of  justice,  purity,  and  love  should 
triumph  j  and  it  should  triumph  by  his  voice,  by  his  work,  by  his  blood. 
In  moments  of  ecstatic  contemplation,  doubtless,  the  sense  of  self  melted 
in  the  sense  of  the  unspeakable,  and  in  that  part  of  his  experience  lay  the 
elements  of  genuine  self-abasement ;  but  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-men 
for  whom  ho  was  to  act,  pro-eminence  seemed  a  necessary  condition  of 
his  life. 

And  perhaps  this  confession,  even  when  it  described  a  doubloncss  that 
was  conscious  and  deliberate,  really  implied  no  more  than  that  wavering 
of  belief  concerning  hia  own  impressions  and  motives  win.  h  Boat  human 
beings  who  have  not  a  stupid  inflexibility  of  self-confidence  must  be  liable 
to  under  a  marked  change  of  external  conditions  ?  In  a  life  where  the 
experience  was  so  tumultuoualy  mixed  as  it  must  have  been  in  the.  Prate's, 
what  a  possibility  was  opened  for  a  change  of  self-judgment,  when, 
instead  of  eyes  that  venerated  and  knees  that  ];ni-lt,  instead  of  a  grent 
work  on  its  way  to  accomplishment,  ami  in  it*  prosperity  stamping  the 
agent  as  n  chosen  instrument,  there  came  the  hooting  and  the  spitting  and 
the  curses  of  the  crowd  ;  and  then  the  hard  faces  of  enemies  made  judges  ; 
and  then  the  horrible  torture,  and  with  the  torture  the  irrepressible  cry, 
"  It  is  true,  what  you  would  have  me  say:  let  me  go,  do  not  torture  mo 
again:  yes,  yes,  1  am  guilty.     O  God  !  Thy  stroke  has  reached  DJ 

As  Homola  thought  of  the  anguish  that  must  have  followed  the  con- 
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fession— -whether,   in  the  subsequent  solitude  cf  tl>< 
retracted  or  confirmed  the  sell-taxing  wind*  -that  augui ll  to  bo 

pressing  on  her  own  heart  and  urging  the  Blow  bitter  tear*.  Every  vulgnr 
^•norant  person  in  Florence  was  glibly  pronouncing  on  this  ruan'a 
demerits,  and  he  was  knowing  a  depth  of  sorrow  which  can  only  be 
known  to  the  soul  that  lias  loved  and  sought  tho  most  perfect  thing,  and 
beholds  itself  f.i 

She  had  not  then  seen — what  she  saw  afterwards — the  evidence  of  the 
Frate'a  mental  state  after  he  had  had  thus  to  lay  his  muutli  in  the 
As  the  days  went  by,  tin;  reports  of  new  unpuhli.dml  *"*Ml*MMj  •  ■licit- 
ing  no  change  of  confes*ions,  ceased;  Savonarola  w, 
prison  and  allowed  pen  and  ink  fbf  a  while,  that,  it"  he  liked,  he  might  use 
his  poor  braised  and  strained  right  arm  to  write  with.     He  wrote;  but 
what  he  wrote  was  no  vindication  of  his  innocence,  no  protest  again 
proceedings  used  towards  him  :  it  was  a  coniiiuii.-d  colloquy  with   that 
Divine  purity  with  which  he  sought  complete  reunion ;  it  was  the  outpour- 
ing of  sclf-nluucment ;  it  was  one  long  ory  for  inward  renovation.     No 
lingering  echoes  of  t)  at  self-aesertion,  "  Look  at  my  wiaSe,  for 

it  is  good,  and  those  who  set  their  fan*  agHUt  it  an;  the  children  of  the 
devil  1  '*  The  voice  of  Sadness  tells  him,  "  God  placed  met  in  the  midst 
of  the  people  even  as  if  thou  hadst  been  one  of  the  excellent.  In  this 
way  thou  hast  taught  others,  and  hast  failed  to  learn  thyself.  Thou  host 
eared  others  t  and  thou  thyself  hast  been  still  diseased.  Thy  heart  was 
lifted  np  at  the  beauty  of  thy  own  deeds,  and  through  this  thou  hast  lost 
thy  wisdom  and  art  become,  and  shalt  ho  to  all  eternity,  nothing.  .  .  . 
After  so  many  benefit*  with  which  God  has  honoured  thee,  thc-u  art  fallen 
into  the  ii  he  sea;  and  after  so  many  gills  bestowed  on  dice,  thou, 

by  thy  pride  and  vain-glory,  host  scandalired  all  tho  world."  And  when 
Hope  speaks  and  argues  that  the  Divine  love  has  not  forsaken  him,  it 
says  nothing  now  of  a  great  work  to  be  done,  but  only  says,  "  Thou  art 
not  forsaken,  eL»  why  is  thy  heart  bowed  in  penitence  ?  That,  too, 
is  a  gift." 

There  is  no  jot  of  worthy  evidence  that  from  the  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment to  the  supreme  moment,  Savonarola  thought  or  spoke  of  himself  as 
a  martyr.  The  idea  of  martyrdom  hud  been  to  him  a  passion  dividing 
the  dream  of  the  future  with  the  triumph  of  beholding  his  work  achieved. 
And  now,  in  place  of  both,  had  come  n  resignation  wluah  he  colled  by  no 
ring  name. 

But  tin  n-foro  he  may  tho  more  fitly  bo  called  a  martyr  by  his  fellow- 
men  to  all  time.  For  power  rose  against  him  not  because  of  his  Bins,  but 
because  of  lus  greatness — not  because  he  sought  to  deceive  the  world,  but 
bemM  I"..-  noght  bo  make  it  noble.  And  throagh  Act  grakuH  "i  Erii  ha 
•adored  a  double  agony:  not  only  the  reviling,  and  tho  torture,  and  the 
daath-tliroe,  but  die  agony  of  sinking  from  the  vision  of  glorious  achieve- 
ment into  that  deep  shadow  where  he  could  only  say,  H  I  count  as 
nothing  :  darknes9  encompasses  me  :  yet  the  light  I  saw  was  tho  true  light." 
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chapter  lxxii. 

The  Last    Silence. 

Kouola  had  seemed  to  hear,  as  if  they  had  been  a  cry,  tho  words 
repeated  to  her  by  many  lips — the  words  uttered  by  Savonarola  when  he 
tools  !  iitwe  Brethren  of  San  Marco  who  had  come  to  witness  hi* 

signature  of  the  confession :  "  Pray  for  mo,  for  God  baa  with  drawn  from 
me  die  spirit  of  prophecy." 

33mm  words  had  shaken  her  with  new  doubt*  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  he  looked  back  :it  lb*  pugt  in  moments  of  complete  self-possession. 
And  the  doubts  were  strengthened  by  more  piteous  things  mill,  which 
noon  reached  her  cam. 

The  nineteenth  of  May  had  come,  and  by  that  day'*  sunshine  there 
had  entered  into  Florence  the  two  Papal  Commissaries,  charged  with  the 
completion  of  Savonarola's  trial.  They  entered  amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  calling  for  tho  death  of  tho  Frnte.  For  now  the  popular  cry 
was,  "  It  is  the  Fnit.i-'s  il  , .  prion  that  has  brought  on  all  our  misfortunes; 
let  him  be  burned,  and  all  things  right  will  be  done,  and  our  evils  will 
ceusc." 

The  next  d;»y  it  ia  well  certified  that  there  was  Fresh  and  fresh 
torture  of  the  shattered  sensitive  frame  ;  and  now,  at  the  first  threat  and 
first  sight  of  the  horrible  implements,  Savonarola,  iu  convulsed  agitation, 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  in  brief,  passionate  words,  retracted  his  confession, 
iWifrf  1  that  he  had  spoken  fatally  in  denying  hit  prophetio  gift,  and  that 
il'  In-  raff  rrl,  be  would  suffer  fur  the  truth — "The  things  that  I  have 
spoken,  I  bad  th«m  from  God." 

But  not  the  le^s  the  torture  was  laid  upon  him,  and  when  he  was 
under  it  he  was  asked  why  he  had  attend  those  retracting  words.  Men 
WAN  not  demons  in  those  days,  and  yet  nothing  but  confessions  of  guilt 
were  held  a  reason  for  release  from  torture.  The  answer  came  :  "I  nid 
it  that  I  might  seem  good;   tear  inc  no  more,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth. " 

There  were  Florentine  assessors  at  this  new  trial,  and  those  words  of 
il  retrai  taiioti  had  soon  spread.  They  filled  Uoinola  with  dismayed 
uncertainty. 

"  But  " — it  flu-'.hed  ncros*  her — M  there  will  come  a  moment  when  he 
i:i.:\  spca!;.  W'lx-n  lln-rc  ]-  no  dread  liangirif!  over  him  but  I  he  dread  nf 
falsehood,  when  they  have  brought  ban  into  the  presence  of  death,  when 
hr  U  lifted  above  the  people,  and  looks  on  them  lor  the  Inst  time,  they 
cannot  hinder  him  from  speaking  a  last  decisive  word.     I  will  be  there." 

Three  days  after,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1498,  there  was  again  a  long 

narrow  platform   stretching  across   the  great    plaufl,    from    tho   Palazzo 

bio  towards  the  Teita  de'  Pisani.     But  there  was  no  grove  of  fuel  as 

before:  instead  of  thai,  there  was  one  great  heap  of  fuel  placed  on  the 
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circular  area  which  made  the  termination  of  the  long  narrow  platform. 
And  above  this  heap  of  fuel  roso  a  gibbet  with  three  halter*  on  it  ;  I 
gibbet  which,  having  two  arms,  .itill  looked  ao  much  like  a  cross  as  to 
make  »mo  beholders  uncomfortable,  though  one  arm  had  been  truncated 
to  aroid  the  rv >■ 

On  the  marble  terrace  of  the  Palazzo  were  three  tribunals;  one  D 
the  door  for  the  Bishop,  who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  degradation 
on  Frn  Girolaino  and  the  two  Brotiuun  who  were  to  suffer  as  his  followers 
and  accomplices;  another  for  the  Papal  Commissaries,  who  were  to  pro- 
nounce them  heretics  and  schismatics,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the 
secular  arm;  and  u  third,  close  to  Marzocco,  at  the  corner  of  the  terrace 
e  the  platfbl  in  began,  for  the  Gonfalouiere,  and  the  Eight  who  were  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  death. 

Again  the  piazza  was  thronged  with  expectant  faces  :  again  there  was 
to  be  a  great  fire  kindled.  In  the  majority  of  tbo  crowd  that  pressed 
around  the  gibbet  Ch<  it  inn  was  that  of  ferocious  hatred,  or  of  mere 

hard  curiosity  to  behold  a  barbarous  sight.  But  there  were  still  many 
spectators  on  the  wide  pavement,  on  the  roofs,  and  at  the  windows,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  their  bitter  grief  and  their  own  endurance  of  insult  as 
hypocritical  Piagnoni,  were  not  without  a  lingering  hope,  even  at  tins 
eleventh  hour,  that  God  would  interpose,  by  some  sign,  to  manifest  their 
beloved  prophet  as  His  servant.  And  there  were  yet  more  who  looked 
forward  with  trembling  eagerness,  as  Iloiuola  did,  to  that  final  moment 
when  Savonarola  might  say,  "  O  people,  I  was  innocent  of  deceit." 

I  v,  u  at  a  window  on  the  north  side  of  the  piazza,  far  away  from 
the  marble  terrace  where  the  tribunals  stood  ;  and  near  her,  alao  looking 
on  in  painful  doubt  concerning  the  man  who  hud  won  his  early  reverence, 
was  a  young  Florentine  of  two-and-twenty,  named  Jacopo  Nardi,  after- 
wards to  dtservc  honour  as  one  of  the  very  few  who,  feeling  IVa 
Girolamo's  eminence,  hare  written  about  lum  wiih  the  simple  desire  to 
be  veracious.  He  had  mid  to  Rouioln,  with  respectful  gentleness,  when 
he  saw  the  itnigi.de  iu  her  between  her  shuddering  horror  of  the  scene  and 
her  yearning  to  witness  what  might  happen  in  the  lost  moment, 

"  Madonna,  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  look  at  these  cruel  things.  I 
will  tell  you  wheu  he  comes  out  of  the  Palazzo.  Trust  to  me;  I  know 
what  you  would  see." 

Romola  covered  her  boc,  but  the  hootings  that  seemed  to  make  the 
hideous  scene  still  visible  could  not  be  shut  out.  At  hut  her  arm  was 
touched,  and  she  heard  the  words,  "  Be  cornea."  She  looked  towards  the 
Palace,  and  could  see  Savonarola  led  out  in  hm  Dominican  garb  ;  could 
eee  hhn  standing  before  tho  Bishop,  and  being  stripped  of  the  black 
mantle,  the  white  scapulary,  and  long  white  tunic,  till  he  stood  in  a  closo 
woollen  undcr-tunic,  that  told  of  no  sacred  office,  no  rank.  1  le  had  been 
degraded,  and  cut  off  from  the  Church  Militant. 

The  baser  part  of  the  multitude  delight  in  degradations,  apart  from 
any  hatred ;  it  is  the  mtirc  they  best  understand.     There  was  a  fresh  hoot 
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of  triumph  a*  the  three  degraded  Brethren  passed  on  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
]'.-i|ial  Cotnrauwuries,  who  were  to  pronounce  them  schismatics  and  heretics. 
Did  not  the  prophet  look  like  a  schismatic  and  heretic  now  ?  It  i*  easy 
to  believe  in  the  damnable  state  of  n  man  who  stands  stripped  and 
degraded. 

D  the  third  tribunal  was  passed— that  of  the  Florentine  officials 
who  were  to  pronounce  sentence,  and  amongst  whom,  even  at  bar  distance, 
Komola  could  discern  the  odious  figure  of  Dolfo  Spini,  indued  in  the  grave 
black  lucco,  as  one  of  the  Eight. 

Then  the  throe,  figures,  in  their  close  white  rniment,  trod  their  way 
along  the  platform,  amidst,  yells  and  grating  tones  of  insult. 

"  Cover  your  eyes,  madonna,"  said  Jacopo  Hindi  ;  "  Fta  '  v.  ill 

he  the  last." 

It  was  not  long  before  she  had  to  uncover  them  again.  Savonarola  was 
there.  He  was  not  far  ofT  her  now.  lie  had  mounted  thti  staftj  she 
could  see  him  look  round  on  the  multitude. 

But  in  the  same  moment  expectation  died,  and  she  only  saw  what  he 
was  seeing — torches  waving  to  kindle  the  fuel  beneath  his  dead  body, 
feces  glaring  with  a  yet  worse  light ;  she  only  heard  what  he  was  hearing 
—gross  jcsla,  taunts,  and  curses. 

The  moment  was  past.  Her  face  was  covered  again,  and  ulie  ouly 
knew  that  Savonarola  s  voice  had  passed  into  eternal  gilenec. 


EPILOGUE. 

Ox  the  evening  of  the  twenty-second  of  May,  1500,  five  persons,  of  whose 
history  we  have  known  something,  were  seated  in  a  handsome  upper  room 
opening  on  to  a  lope i.i  whieh.  at  its  rij-in-l  and  BOHMC,  looked  all  along 
the  Borgo  Pinti,  and  over  the  city  gate  towards  Ficsole,  and  tho  solemn 
heights  beyond  it. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  was  an  archway  opening  into  a  narrow  inner 
room,  hardly  more  than  n  recess,  when--  the  light  till  tun  above  on  a 
small  altar  covered  with  fair  wliitf  If  MB  (her  the  altar  was  a  picture, 
discernible  at  the  distaiiee  where,  the  little  party  Kit  only  aa  the  small 
fnll-kngth  portrait  of  a  Dominican  Brother.  For  it  was  shaded  from  tho 
light  above  by  overhanging  branches  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  the  fresh 
feqparj  bdi  h  unlit.    But  it  antimnifl  that  the  fleooraiicB  od 

altar  and  its  reeeas  was  not  complete.  For  part  of  the  lloor  was  strewn 
with  I  confusion  of  flowers  and  green  boughs,  and  among  them  sat  a 
delicate  blue-eyed  girl  of  thirteen,  tossing  her  long  light-brown  hair  out 
of  her  eyes,  as  the  made  selections  for  the  wreaths  she  was  weaving, 
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I  np  at  her  mi  tli it'*  work  in  the  same  kind,  and  toW  her  how 
to  do  it  with  n  little  air  of  instn;i-t.i(  n 

Qui   in. ,.!,.  r  was  not  very  clever  at  weaving  flwum  or  at  nny 
work.     Ti-ftsa's  fingers  had  not  become  more  adroit  with  the  yean 
— on'  MOB  fatter,     fr-lic  got  on  dfllrbj  and  turned  her  head  about 

a  good  deal,  and  asked  Ninna*s  opinion  with  much  deterrence  ;  for  Tessa 
never  ceased  to  be  astonished  at  the  wisdom  of  her  i  She  still 

wore  her  contndinu  gown:  it  was  only  broader  than  tin:  dM  EM;  and 
bet*  was  the  silver  pin  in  hor  rough  curly  brown  hair,  and  round  her 
neck   tin'  !•,  with  n   red  cord  under   it,    that  ended 

mysteriously  in  her  bo.wm.     Her  rounded  face  wore  even  a  mora  perfect 
look  of  childish   content   than   in   her  younger  day*:  everybody  was  so 
M-  world,  Tessa  thought ;  even  Monna  Brigida  never  found  fault 
irith  her  now,  and  did  little  else  than  Bleep,  which  was  au  amiable  practice 
everybody,  and  one  that  Tessa  liked  for  herself. 

Monna  Brigida  wan  asleep  at  this  moment,  in  a  straight-backed  arm- 
chair, a  couple  of  yards  oB'.  Btt  hair,  jutting  backward  under  her  black 
1,  luid  that  soft  whiteness  which  is  not  like  anew  or  anything  else,  hut 
is  simply  the  lovely  whiteness  of  aged  hair.  Iter  chin  had  gunk  ou  her 
bosom,  and  her  hands  rested  on  the  elbow  of  her  chair.  She  had  not 
been  weaving  flowers  or  doing  anything  else  :  slit  had  only  been  looking 
ou  as  usual,  and  as  usual  had  fallen  asleep. 

The  Other  two  figures  wore  seated  further  off,  at  the  wide  doorway 
that  Opened  on  to  tlic  loggia.  Lillo  sat  on  the  ground  with  his  Lack 
against  the  angle  of  the  door-post,  and  lii.i  long  legs  stretched  out,  while 
lie  held  a  large  book  open  on  his  knoo  and  occasionally  made  a  dash  with 
lis  hand  at  an  inquisitive  fly,  with  an  nir  of  interest  stronger  than  that 
by  the  finoly-printcd  copy  of  Petrarch  which  he  kept  open  at  one 
place,  as  if  he  were  learning  something  by  heart. 

Bomola  sal  nearly  ap  Uo,  hot  she  wae  tut   tl  .living  him. 

Her  hands  were  crossed  00  bar  MB  ami  her  eyes  Were  fixed  aOlmntiJ  «u 
tin-  distant  mountains:  she  waa  evidently  unconscious  of  anything  around 
her.  An  eager  lift;  had  left  iu  marks  upon  her:  the  finely  moulded 
check  had  sunk  a  little,  the  gulden  crown  was  less  massive;  but  tln.ro  was 
a  placidity  in  Homolas  face  which  boil  imr  belonged  to  it  in  youth. 
It  is  but  once  that  we  con  know  our  worrit  sorrows,  and  liomolu  had 
known  them  while  life  was  new. 

Absorbed  in  tbtt  way,  she  was  not  at  first  aware  that  Lillo  had  ceased 
to  look  at  hi*  lunik,  and  was  waulun/  her  with  a  slightly  impatient  air, 
which  meant  tliat  he  wanted  to  talk  to  her,  but  was  not  quite  sure 
rhether  she  would  like  that  entertainment  just  now.  But  persovoring 
i  make  themselves  felt  at  lost.  Uomola  did  presently  turn  away  her 
■yes  from  the  distance  and  meet  l.illo's  imjiationt  dark  prize  with  a 
brighter  and  brighter  smile.  He  shuffled  along  the  floor,  still  keeping  the 
book,  on  Lis  lap,   till  ho  got  close  to  her  tuid  lodged  hit  cliiu  on  her 


"What  is  it,  Lilto?"  said  Romola,  pulling  hi 
brow.     Lillo  was  a  handsome  lad,  but  his  features  were  turning  cut  to  be 
more  massive  and  less  regular  than  his  father's.     The  blood  of  the  Tuscan 
I  it  vraa  in  his  vein*. 

*'  Mum  ma  Romola,  what  am  I  to  bo?"  he  Hlid,  well  contented  that 
there  was  a  pronpect  of  talking  till  it  would  be  too  late  to  con"Spirto 
gentil "  any  longer. 

"  What  should  you  like  to  be,  Lillo  T  You  might  bo  a  scholar.  My 
Cither  was  n  scholar,  you  know,  and  taught  mc  a  great  deal.  Tlmt  is  tho 
reason  why  I  can  teach  you." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lillo,  rath  it  bttftsttoglj.     "  But  he  is  old  and  blind  in 
icture.     Did  he  get  a  great  deal  of  glory  ?  " 

**  Not  much,  Lillo.  Tho  world  was  not  always  Tory  kind  to  him,  and 
he  saw  meaner  men  than  liimaelf  put  into  higher  places,  because  they 
could  flatter  and  say  what  was  false.  And  then  his  dear  son  thought  it 
right  to  leave  lum  and  become  a  monk;  and  after  that,  my  father  being 
Mind  :md  lonely,  felt  unable  to  do  the  things  that  would  havo  made  his 
lvuiiiing  of  greater  use  to  men,  so  that  he  might  still  have  lived  in  his 
works  after  he  was  in  his  grave." 

"  I  should  not  like  that  sort  of  life,"  said  Lillo.  "  I  should  like  to 
be  Eonietli  v.ould  make  me  a  great  man,  and  very  Lappy  besides 

BMnetUag   that  would  not   hinder  me  from   having  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure." 

"That  is  not  easy,  my  Lillo.  It  is  only  a  poor  sort  of  happiness 
that  could  ever  come  by  caring  very  much  nbout  our  own  narrow 
pleasures.  We  can  only  have  the  highest  happiness,  such  aft  goes  along 
with  being  a  great  man,  by  having  wide  thoughts,  and  much  feeling  for 
the  rest  of  the  world,  ns  well  as  ourselves  ;  and  this  sort  of  happiness 
often  brings  so  much  pain  with  it,  that  we  can  only  tell  it  from  pain 
by  its  being  what  we  would  choose  before  everything  else,  because  our 
souls  see  it  is  good.  There  are  so  many  things  wrong  md  difficult  b  file 
frtfld,  that  no  ruau  can  be  great — he  can  hardly  keep  himself  fan 
wickedness — unless  he  gives  up  thinking  much  about  pleasures  or  rewards, 
and  gets  strength  to  endure  what  is  hard  and  painful.  My  father  had 
the  greatness  that  belongs  to  integrity;  he  chose  poverty  and  obscurity 
rather  than  falsehood.  And  there  was  Fra  Girolamo — you  know  why  I 
keep  to-morrow  sacred :  he  had  tho  greatness  which  belongs  to  a  life 
•pent  in  struggling  ngninst  powerful  wrong,  and  in  trying  to  raise  men  to 
the  highest  deed9  they  are  capable  of.  And  so,  my  Lillo,  if  you  mean  to 
act  nobly  and  seek  to  know  the  best  things  God  has  put  within  reach  of 
men,  yon  must  learn  to  fix  your  mind  on  that  end,  and  not  on  what  will 
happen  to  you  because  of  it.  And  remember,  if  you  were  to  chooso 
something  lower,  and  make  it  the  rule  of  your  life  to  seek  your  own 
pleasure  and  escape  from  what  is  disagreeable,  calamity  might  como  just 
:  and  it  would  be  calamity  falling  on  a  base  miinl,  which  is  the 
one  form  of  sorrow  that  has  no  balm  in  it,  and  that  may  well  make  a 
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man  ray, — '  It  would  have  been  better  for  me  if  I  had  never  been  bom.' 
I  will  tell  you  something,  Lillo." 

Romola  paused  a  moment.  Sho  had  taken  Lillo's  checks  between  her 
ham!*,  ami  hi*  young  eyes  were  meeting  hers. 

"  There  was  a  man  to  whom  I  was  very  near,  so  that  I  could  sec  a 
great  deal  of  hia  life,  who  made  almost  every  QBC  bad  til  Lim.  lor  lie  was 
young,  and  clever,  and  beautiful,  Bad  bh  manners  to  all  van  ■■■■mlf.  and 
kind.  I  believe,  when  I  lirst  know  him,  he  never  thought  of  doing 
anything  cruel  or  base.  Hut  because  lie  tried  to  slip  away  from  every- 
thing that  wrt3  unpleasant,  and  cared  fir  afltiling  else  so  much  as  his 
own  safety,  he  came  at  Inst  to  commit  some  of  the  basest  deeds — such  as 
make  men  infamous.  He  denied  his  father,  and  left  him  to  misery 
betrayed  every  trust  thnt  was  reposed  in  him,  that  he  might  keep  himself 
safe  and  got  rich  and  prosperous.     Yet  calamity  overtook  him." 

Again  Romola  paused.  Her  voice  waa  unsteady,  and  Lillo  was 
looking  up  at  her  with  awed  wonder. 

"  Another  time,  my  Lillo — I  will  tell  you  another  time.  See,  there 
are  our  old  Fiero  di  Cosimo  and  Nello  coming  up  the  Borgo  Pinti, 
bringing  us  their  flowers.  Let  us  go  and  wave  our  hands  to  them,  that 
they  may  know  wo  see  them." 

"  How  queer  old  Piero  is,"  said  Lilln,  as  they  stood  at  the  corner  of 
the  loggia,  watching  iK  -  frdTtnoi&g  figure*.  "  He  abuses  you  for  dressing 
the  altar,  and  thinking  so  much  of  Fra  Girolamo,  and  yet  he  brings  you 
the  flowers." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Romola.  "  There  are  many  good  people  who 
did  not  love  Fra  Girolnmo.  Perhaps  I  should  never  havo  learned  to 
love  him  if  he  hod  not  helped  nic  when  1  was  in  great  need." 
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Tj»  *  recent  article  some  remarks  were  made  upon  those  peculiar,  unwritten 
which  govern  the  three  learned  professions,  and  which  mike  them 
objects  partly  of  myth-ry  and  partly,  it  must  bo  confes  alotw 

dislike  to  It  was,  however,  ool  J   ■  -.  1 1 1 »  regard  to  the 

legal  profession  that  the.  Mut-jtot  m  treated  with  i\uy  particularity.  At 
present,  we  intend  to  discuss,  as  briefly  as  possible,  what  we  venture  to 
say  are  at  least,  as  interesting — the  principle  !ire  tacitly 

adopted  1  n  -tin   >  i  J  the  medical  proresaion. 

It  seems  neceesary   to  inquire  a  little,   in  the  first   place,  into  the 
1  character  of  that  esprit  de  corps  which  unites  medi.  in  the 

observance  of  certain  ethical  traditions,  for  special  it  certainly  i?,  and  per- 
fectly diat  inct  from  the  analogous  feeling  which  animates  lawyers  and  div 
The  truth  is,  that  thin  feeling  depends  ultimately  upon  the  luinitum*  which 
the  medical  body  has  to  perform,  and  these  arc  highly  peculiar.      The 
grand  flfctinctive  feature  ol  im  '  lint  it  is  at  once  nn  inexact  science 

and  one  which  i.->  :ih.-«dutely  m  i-e.-ory  feo  the  wants  of  humanity.  There 
are  no  general  laws  of  healing  established  from  which  the  physician  can, 
in  tin;  calm  retirement  of  his  study,  deduce  partii  of  practice  for 

till  possible  occasions;  but  the  pressing  needs  of  suffering  men  aud  women 
cry  loudly  fat  hftlp  ;  and  to  meet  these  urgent  claim*  upon  them  medical 
DMA  m  forced  to  npply,  as  best  they  may,  systems  of  i  •.•.Inch 

Often  rest  upon  inductions  which  they  well  know  are  neither  m  numerous 
nor  as  carefully  made  aa  they  should  be.  The  common  eiu^r  at  the 
"  uncertainties  of  medicine"  is  easy  ;  but  we  think  that  n  more  nvful 
purpose  might  be  served  by  inquiring  whether  those  very  rules  of  medical 
etiquette,  which  to  the  public  souk:  gTOfc  tylM  trappings 

of  professional  conceit  and  egotism,  be  not,   b  -:  pulW'IHltm 

against  the  evils  which  such  uncertainties  juighi  tOi     We  think 

riU  not  he  difficult  to  show  that  this  is  really  the  cose. 

Medical    DMO   are,  necessarily,   the  dispensers  »l   an  f  srimce. 

h  i  necessary  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  we  DM  ttui  term,  ami  m 
cannot  do  so  better  than  in  the  words  of  a  most  eloquent  living  physician 
— M.  Trousseau.  "  Empiricism,"  says  M.  Trousseau,  M  means  expe.i 
and  nothing  more  nor  leas.  ....  Experimental 
all  theory,  is  thus  completely  opposed  to  that  which  WB  call  dogmatism, 
which  proceed.*,  it  is  true,  on  a  basis  of  facts  furnished  by  empiric 
observation,  but.  which  systematise*  completely  and  roundly,  leaving  no 
vacant  spa ccs.     The  theorist*  rove  neither  of  empiricism,  norof 

i In-  empirics  or  their  proceedings,  have  attempt!  !   t>>   ,  •  ami 

ridicule  upon  them,   and  (perverting  the  word  from  he  proper  meaning) 
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applied  tlic  name  empiricism  to  the  medicine  of  haphazard,  of 
nertts,  and  of  formulas;  to  flic  mvoicit  practice  of  housewives,  of  mum, 
and  of  quacks."  M.  Trouaseau  proceeds  to  show  liovr  improper  and 
unjust  is  tli is  latter  application  of  the  word  emy  h  ou<{ht,  in 

fact,  to  be  used  only  to  express  art  as  opposed  to 

It  i«  obvious  that  medicine,  being  thus  on  art,  ratlin  Ihn  I  d ■-. 
tive  science,   d  in  thOM  who  practise  it,  an  unusual  amount  of 

•one  rather  QBfiOmiBOB  virur...  The  mignltQdi  of  the  issues  at  stake, 
the  enormous  temptations  to  seek  short  paths  to  success  and  to  forsake 
the  cautious  method  of  induction  which  has  alone  enabled  empiricism  l<> 
accomplish  any  good  thing,  and  the  unparalleled  facilities  for  deceiving 
citlicr  the  patient,  or  themselves,  or  both :  all  these  point  to  the  necessity 
of  a  courageous  and  clear-sighted  honesty  in  medical  men.  which  is  not 
too  common  in  any  class  of  society :  a  necessity,  in  fact,  for  incessant 
watchfulness  against  temptation*  to  egotism,  which  would  lead  the  phy- 
aicinn  to  credit  his  own  experiments  too  readily  v.  ith  success.  Now  it  is 
against  this  very  sin  of  egotism,  against  thil  ti-ud-nny  to  assert  oneself 
to  be  something  which  one  is  not,  that  all  rules  of  medical  etiquette 
are  practically  directed.  These  rules  divide  themselves  naturally  into 
three  groups;  for  there  is  the  etiquette  which  governs  the  relations  of 
doctors  with  each  other,  thai  which  govern  their  conduit  to  their  patients, 
and,  hut,  but  not  least  in  importance,  the  etiquette  which  decides  the 
attitude  which  the  profession  generally  shall  assume  towards  the  whole 
lay  public. 

The  etiquette  which  rules  doctors  in  their  dealings  with  each   o 
rcpularly  much  DllttBdtfftQOdi      Ir  |fl  l,i-Iievo<]    thai    fWttiwJ  BWI  OlMBI 
a  certain  loyalty  to  each  other  because  they  expect  that  the  good  offices 
which    I  lev  perform  for  a  con/rire  will   be  repaid    by   similar  services. 
That  such  a  motive  to  mutual  loyalty  does,  in  a  secondary  way.  iiifb 
doctors  iti  their  bi'haviuur  to  each  other,  there  can  be  uo  doubt;  never- 
theless, this  m  not  the  true   origin  of  the   tendency  to  siippor:  eftOn   aftsV 
which  all  decent  medical   men  show.      The  true  rcaBon   for  it  jj 
instinctive  consciousness  on  the  doctor's  pnrt  that  he  needs  all  the  moral 
help  and  sympathy   he  can  get  to  keep  himself  true,   and  honest,  and 
unpretending;   without  which  qualities  ho  known  full  well   Ins  w.n-J:   will 
never  be  satisfactory,  nor  he  himself  0   happy  man.     For  fchia  reason  be 
refuses  steadily,  if  ho  be   an  honourable  man,  to  credit  Em  of 

miscarriage  from  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  a  brother  practitioner  on 
anything  short  of  die  positive  evidence  of  unprejudiced  medical  dfaa  in  , 
or  to  allow  any  weight  to  the  statements  of  laymen  to  such  effect,  1 
they  arc  susceptible  of  this  kind  of  confirmation.  The  coiiMilctaHou 
would  also  force  itself  on  his  mind,  that  by  any  other  course  be  irooH 
ex|.ose  scientific  truth  to  grave  dancer,  and  that  he  would  i 
bo  helping  to  give  authority  to  some  bin-  docii  iin-  in  might 

one  day  be  used  with  terrible  effect  against  himself,  unless  he  were  willing 
to  cofiMfit  to  be  dishonest. 
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Let  us  talc  another  case  in  which  n  medical  man's  sympathy  and 

■enae  of  fiiirnc.'  mctid  on  is  often  put  to  (hi  tent     Nothing 

com n M 'ii,  with  a  certain  class  of  patients,  Bum  to  change  tin  ir 

medical  attend. .nt.-  apOB  the  BSOtt  frivolous  pretexts.     Other  persons  (and 

those  the  wi*cr  arid  more  thoughtful  part,  of  ncnty)  are  not  fond  of  such 

id  i  idy  in.  di  ■!■  the  impression  of  gross  mal-praxis  on  the  part  of 

doctor  •would  they  bo  inclined  to  di  in 

ivial  grounds,  as  the  case  may  he,  »  good  many  doctors  do  reonfva 
then  di-iiiUsal,  and  an  equal  number  arc  called  to  fill  their  vacant  posts, 
and  some  '.  ions  at  once  arise  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 

latter  ought  to  conduct  themselves.     It  is  by  no  means  an  itr.iuU.-  post, 

of  the  last  summoned  doctor,  for  the  chances  are  ninety-nine  out.  of 
a  hundred  that  he  will  be  solicited,  more  or  less  directly,  to  give  an 
niilhv.iuialilr  opinion  of  the  system  of  his  predecessor.  Of  course  in  n 
large  number  of  instances  he  will  feel  bound  to  decline  to  do  this,  because 
lie  knows  that  the  previous  treatment  was  quit*.-  proper  ;   but  in  a  certain 

bee  of  cases  it  naturally  happens  that  he  considers  that  the  treatment 

>rong;  nay,  he  may  even  believe  that  the  late  attendant  was  crimi- 
nally neglectful,  and  did  nut  use  the  wkill  and  knowledge  which  he  actually 
possessed.  In  the  first  place,  however,  it  may  be  confidently  said  that 
no  honourable  practitioner  would  desire  to  make  capital  out  of  the  mis- 
take! of  B  colleague,  still  less  to  profit  by  the  injustice  of  patients  towards 
a  fttinor  medical  advipcr.     Secondly,  supposing  that  he  finds  himself  so 

I;  interrogated  that  he  has  no  choice  but  either  to  damage  the  repu- 
tation of  a  confrere,  to  besmirch  his  own  conscience,  or  to  offend  a  new 
client  by  his  reticence,  the  decision,  though  it  mny  be  painful  and  trying 
to  have  to  make  it,  cannot  be  doubtful  to  a  just  man.  The  last  alterna- 
tive— that  of  disappointing  that  appetite  for  detecting  pc-oj  takes 
and  misdemeanor*,  wliich  hi*  pitSo&l  (bob — must  be  faced,  and  the  doctor 
has  the  plain  duty  before  him  of  refusing  to  answer  the  questions  put 
to  him. 

Again  :  1ft  Q|  take  the  case  of  a  medical  mau  who  is  called  upon  by 

[eat  U>  pronounce  an  Opinion  OB  the  question  whether  another  pr.nii- 
tioner  hns  or  has  not  been  guilty  of  neglect  amounting  to  a  legal  crime  ? 
I.vt  r,:     ii.  his  internal  judgment  answers  this  question  in  the 

a  fill  inative;  even  in  this  caw  In-  would  dwline  to  give  any  answer  until  he 
had  communicated  with  the  accused  person,  and  heard  his  version  of  the 
matter;  and  if  flux  should  fail  to  shake  the  opinion  already  formed, 
the  inidieal  man  whose  opinion  had  been  sought  would  still  delay  tO 
deliver  any  judgment  until  ha  had  consulted  with  some  impartial  pro- 
fessional authority.  Nothing  short  of  a  previous  investigation  of  this 
kind  would  be  felt,  by  any  honourable  practitioner,  to  justify  a  charge 
of  criminality  against  a  colleague — and  nothing  short  of  criminality  ought 
to  tempt  him  09  make  any  ahvga  at  all.     In  all  ca*tt»  short  of  this,  true 

tettO  suggests  that  he  the .ild  take  refuge  in  absolute  silence,  if  he 
cannot  j ustify  his  brother  practitioner.     And  whenerer  he  has  reason  to 
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suppose  tint  personal  spite  lias  instigated  the  request  for  his  judicial 
opinion,  be  feels  boun  1  i>>  throw  cold  vital  with  all  possible  emphasis  on 
the  complaints  of  his  client. 

Another  case,  well  adapted  to  test  a  In..il  mans  loyalty  to  other 

member*  of  the  profession,  is  that  of  a  physician  called  to  giro  a  Becond 
opinion  iu  a  caw  •with  the  treatment  of  which  the  patient's  friends  arc 
ily  dissatisfied.  In  many  instances,  of  course,  the  original  attendant 
is  only  too  happy  to  assent  to  the  consultation  taking  place,  and  the 
meeting  of  tlio  doctors  passes  off  in  a  perfectly  friendly  way.  Such  is 
not  alway*  the  case,  however :  for  the  first  medical  attendant  may  have 
reason  to  know  beforehand  that  the  opinions  of  hia  proposed  Mutant 
differ  60  radically  from  his  own  that  thero  is  little  chance  of  their  coming 
to  an  agreement.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  conference  is  nlmost 
inevitably  catered  on,  by  one  or  both  parties,  in  a  spirit  of  involuntary 
hostility:  tad  it  may  well  happen  HhaJ  they  may  find  themselves  obliged 
to  tell  the  patient  that  then;  11  no  hope  of  their  agreement.  Now 
cornea  the  awkward  point :  the  patient  or  hia  friends  must  of  course 
decide  as  to  which  of  the  proffered  couu*el«  they  will  bo  guided  by;  and 
the  position  of  the  adviser  whose  opinion  La  overridden  becomes  such  as 
to  test  Mtt  li-.yalty  to  a  colleague,  as  such.     For  his  pride,  joined 

with  a  certain  swelling  indignation  born  of  strong  Bcientitic  conviction, 
may  urge  him  to  throw  up  the  case  and  retire;  while  his  duty  certainly 
bid*  him  remain,  and  assist  in  carrying  out  thoroughly  tho  plan  of  his 
riTaJ. 

One  more  illustration  of  the  mutual  relations  of  doctors  will  suffice 
u».  A  medical  man  happen.1*  to  have  a  dear  friend  who  is  dangerously 
ill,  and  who  is  being  treated  by  another  doctor  in  a  way  which  his  medical 
friend  disapproves.  Is  the  latter  to  interfere,  and  to  tell  the  patient  or  his 
friends  his  own  opinion?  lie  would  certainly  not  do  so  until  he  had 
consulted  the  regular  attendant  privately.  The  latter  would  probably 
request  hia  co-operation  in  tho  treatment  nnd  throw  the  responsibility  of 
deciding  whose  advice  shall  be  followed  upon  the  patient's  friends. 

The  above  illustrations  will,  perhaps,  sufficiently  indicate  the  substan- 
tial principle  on  which  doctors,  though  often  unconsciously,  base  their 
conduct  to  each  other.  Rut,  as  in  common  life,  the  treatment  which  u  • 
bestow  on  any  man  depends  much  on  whether  or  not  we  believe  that  he 
is  acting  honestly,  so  in  the  medical  profession,  any  person  who  claims 
the  benefit  of  that  particular  kind  of  Bocial  justice  which  we  call  etiquette 
must  bo  able  to  prove  that  lie  is  acting  in  good  faith.  The  essence  of  all 
quackery,  properly  so  called,  is  the  obsence  of  a  bona  fidei,  and  it  would 
be  therefore  interesting  to  define,  if  possible,  what  constitutes  proof  of  such 
deficiency. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  if  any  man  pretends  to 
understand  thenrtof  curing  human  diseases,  be  implies  that  he  has  studied 
the  vital  structure  and  function*  of  the  human  body,  the  natural  history 
nf  diseases,  and  the  effect  of  medicines  on  the  healthy  and  on  the  sick 
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person  reapec lively.  Studies  such  as  these  arc  enormously  expensive  and 
troublesome,  and  am  only  be  carried  out  bj  means  of  the  association  of 

its  in  a  hospital  school,  such  a.i  exist  in  our  metropolitan  and  noma 
of  our  provincial  cities.  Unless,  therefore,  a  medical  man  could  give 
evidence  of  a  reasonable  period  of  Btudy  passed  at  ouch  an  institution,  he 
might  justly  be  suspected  of  bad  fuith  in  pretending  to  be  able  to  cure: 
id  mob  a  period  of  study,  diligently  employed,  he  could 
iy  iu  passing  a  legally  qutdiiying  examination  ;  we  should 
ask  him,  therefore,  to  produce  his  diploma,  and  we  should  justly  deny,  to 

■  who  could  not  do  so,  the  special  courtesies  due  to  a  scientific 
coIJnigue.  But  this  is  n  comparatively  simple  case  A  fir  mnro  embarrass- 
ing question  18,  what  at  tit nde  to  assume  towards  a  man  who  possesses 
the  legal  diploma,  but  disgraces  it  by  his  practice — we  do  not  mean 
morally,  but  intellectually?  "What  is  the  nature  of  the  trust  committed 
uilu  the  1  ninds  of  a  medical  man  at  the  lime  of  his  receiving  a  licence  to 
practise?  It  certainly  is  not  intended  by  Ul  rxnmiuers  as  a  permission 
to  be  blind  to  the  progress  of  science  and  to  continue  obstinately  to  stick 
fitat  super  antiiptas  viat,  in  the  bad  MOM  :  and  yet  the  temptation  to  do 
this  is  strong,  and,  in  a  certain  number  of  oases,  will  prevail;  nor  could 
we  sjraas)  ■ryttsfng  oIm  from  the  w>  akin-.-^  of  human  mubbh   b  is  obvious 

Bch  n  line  of  conduct  involves  I  breach  of  good  faith,  which  is  quite 
or  bod  oa  that  committed  by  the  unlicensed  quack,  and,  in  strict  justice, 
the  doctor  who  follows  this  course  ought  to  be  denied  the  courtesies  of  the 
cloth.  13ut  this  case  is  a  proof  that  the  laws  of  medical  etiquette  share 
the  defcoUof  all  human  laws;  for,  unfortunately,  it  is  at  present  practically 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  sentence  on  this  class  of  offenders.  So  pro- 
foundly ignorant  is  the  public  of  medical  thine,*,  that  this  sort  of  negative 
conservatism  is  rather  encouraged  than  otherwise  by  one  class  of  patients, 
nnd  the  men  who  practise  it  sometimes  obtain  n  large  business  and  a  high 

:-,.„_•:.. I  <■..:;    i. i.  ; .it i ■  -n,  which   ivi. ,!<■>•  [|   fifBcOH    at   .•:.ioio    pr. ,!'.■■  •  -i,.n  ,1   pSJBRl> 

ties  against  them.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  from  this  class  of  practitioners, 
happily  becoming  small,  has  proceeded  nearly  all  that  is  exaggerated  and 
unreal  in  medical  etiquette — all  that  makes  it  resemble  the  vexation* 
iy  of  a  Spanish  code  of  ceremony. 

The  etiquette  of  doctors  in  dealing  with  t!>  b.  patMOiB  is  regulated,  of 
course,  for  the  most  part,  by  rules  of  ordinary  good-breeding,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dilate  upon  here.  There  is  one  question,  however,  which 
it  i*  not  easy  to  answer,  and  out.  of  which  arise  many  practical  difficulties. 
IIow  far  is  the  doctor  to  treat  his  patient  as  a  confidant  ?  How  far  is  it 
advisable  for  him  to  exphun  the  reasons  for  the  treatment  he  adopts,  and 
tin-  chances,  N  Ihr  as  tiny  can  humanly  be  calculated,  of  (success? 

As  for  the  question  of  explaining  reasons  for  treatment,  that  may 
always  be  left  to  the  doctor's  discretion  in  each  case,  since  it  is  a  matter 
on  which  he  clearly  has  the-  right  to  decide  absolutely.  The  other  ques- 
tion,— whether  the  doctor  ought  to  make  tho  patient  a  confidant  of  iiii 
ideas  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  the  illness,— cannot  be  so  easily  settled  ; 
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and  indeed  most  be  answered  in  very  different  terms,  according  to  the 
circnrartanccs  of  the  individual  case.  Abstractedly  speaking,  no  doubt 
tbe  patient  has  a  right,  at  all  times,  to  insist  on  knowing  the  real  opinion 
of  hia  medical  adviser  as  to  the  prospects  of  his  malady.  But  as  it 
be  manifestly  foolish  to  give  the  patient  this  gratification  at  tbe  expense 
of  doing  his  health  serious  injury  by  the  alarm  which  a  Tory  unfavourable 
opinion  would  excite  in  hia  mind,  it  is  certainly  justifiable  to  evade 
questionings  on  these  points  within  certain  And  as  these  limits 

are  difficult  to  define,  it  may  be  as  well  at  once  to  separate  certain  cases  in 
which  it  certainly  La  not  lawful  to  deceive  the  patient. 

To  argue  from  small  things  to  great  :  in  the  tat  place,  it  clearly 
would  not  be  just  to  allow  a  dying  patient  to  remain  ignorant  of  hi*  state 
when  there  was  a  probability  that  this  would  lead  him  to  neglect  matters 
of  business  highly  important  to  relatival  and  friendi,  unless  the  shock  of 
the  news  of  his  danger  would  be  likrlj  tta  his  death  materially. 

even  in  cases  where  the  prospect  of  death  was  mora  remote,  but  still 

asnly  speaking)  certain  to  be  realized  within  a  limited  time,  there 
could  be  no  question,  except  that  of  the  proper  moment,  as  to  the  doctor 'a 
duty  to  declare  bis  opinion  when  such  interests  were  at  stake.  But  fag 
might  very  fairly  shift  all  the  responsibility,  as  to  the  manner  of  commu- 
ting the  news  to  the  patient,  upon  the  relatives  of  the  latter. 

The  inlluencc  which  spiritual  considerations  ought  to  have  in  deciding 
*  medical  man  to  divulge  a  patient 'a  real  condition  to  him,  is  a  very 
and  difficult  subject  ;  and  it  is  one  respecting  which  we  take  leave 
so  say  that  doctors  ore  often  grievously  misun<L.r»tood  and  misrepresented 
by  well-meaning  persons,  especially  by  the  clergy.  To  take  the  case  of 
persons  actu.illy  in  dying  circuniM-uci -,  with  but  a  few  hours  of 
world  before  them — here,  since  the  hope  of  saving  life  has  lied,  the  pa:t 
of  common  honesty  seems  to  be  to  inform  the  patient  truly  of  his  condi- 
tion; and  yet  various  arguments  have  been  urged  upon  the  other  side. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  doctor,  say  some,  nut  merely  to  save  life  if  he  can, 
bat,  in  esses  where  he  ib  powerless  to  avert  death,  to  promote  the 
the  peaceful  and  painless  termination  of  life.  In  many  cases, 
inform  the  patient  of  an  immediately  approaching  death  would  bo  to 
throw  him  into  an  agony  of  spiritual  excitement;  while,  on  the  oilier 
band,  it  is  diilieult  to  believe  that,  in  his  enfeebled  condition,  the 
mind  could  work  freely  and  to  useful  purpose  in  the  short  time  which 
twins 

Titer*  is  a  groat  deal  of  truth  in  these  remarks.     Thcro  can  be  no 
dnnbt  that  the  doctor  is  bound  to  eootlie,  as  well  us  to  cure;  and  it  is 
jually  certain  that  the  unexpected  news  of  impending  death  would  be  to 

.  persons  very  agitating.    And  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  extreme 
1  and  feebleness  of  all  mental  operations,  so  far  as  we  can  see  them, 

the  great  majority  of  dying  persons,  give  little  hope  that  any  useful 
self-examination  can  be  made  by  moribund  patients.     To  these  censidera- 
we  reply  that,  putting  aside  altogether  tbo  question  of  supernatural 
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influence,  as  a  topic  unfit  for  discussion  here,  wc  Lave  jet  one  answer 
which  virtually  settle  (h-  witch-  matter.     By  tixtM  Oflrfo  v.v  I  fil 
doctor  is  no  thrclnrpan,  that  is,  no  decider  of  theological  questions:   it  II 
not  for  him  to  meddle  in  these  thingB  sb  one  having  Any  authority  ;  he  is 
but  lh  f  another  and  a  humbler  temple,     lie  is  bound  to  deliver 

himself  of  the  particular  message  which  he  has  to  tell  (either  to  the 
pnth-nt  or   his  friends),  for  this  is  mi  reason  why  doctors   are 

employed,  and  common  honesty  demands  that  the  bull  compact  be  fulfilled. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  when  tin  re  is  n  strong  probability  that 
the  mental  agitation  produced  Will  cut  short  life  at  once,  or  at  least  much 
more  rapidly  than  ii  would  nth.-rwisj  b*W  been  brought  to  an  end. 

And  still  leu,  if  m   nflMi  upon  it,  docs  it  •  iliuble  for  the 

medical  attendant  to  allow  patients  who  are  doomed  to  djftth  within  a 
tied,  but  who  are  not  in  immediate  danger,  KKUt 

of  their  condition.  For  hero  the  mental  fucidti<..-»  are  not  overclouded, 
there  is  still  time  and  strength  for  the  performance  of  many  important 
duties,  still  clearness  of  vision  sufficient  for  a  review  of  the  long  pro- 
cession of  past  events  and  feelings.  Concealment  of  Lbs  truth  appears  to 
OS,  in  this  case,  to  be  simply  unjust,  although  we  well  knew  that  the 
jnutivc  which  prompts  it  in  humane.  An  instance  of  this  mistaken  kind. 
net*  once  crime  under  our  noti  .m  pressed  us  deeply.     A  celebrated 

'  il  physician  wtl  walking  the  round  of  1  lis  patients,  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  students.  Among  the  sick  was  a  poor  girl,  evidently  the 
B  of  advanced  consumption,  but  whose  spirit*  wire  naturally  buoyant, 
and  were  raised  still  higher  by  the  Muttering  promise*  of  probable  amend- 
ment of  bttltl)  wlm  h,  to  our  surprise,  the  docUir  garc  ber.  But  no 
sooner  had  wc  left  the  ward  than  the  great  man  turned  to  us,  and  said, 
with  a  siniti;  of  gentle  melancholy,  "  Heaven  forgive  me  1  I  could  not  tell 
a  poor  girl  like  that  the  real  state  of  the  case,  you  know." 

The  mistake  here  made  was  a  natural  one,  but  it  was  not  tl. 
mistake,  and  a  grave  one.     It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  allowing 
sentimentality  to  weigh  against  and  prevail  over  the  promptings  of  truth 
and   of  justice,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.      With  mere 

imeiital  likings  and  disliking?  the  physician  has  nothing  to  do;  he 
is  bound  to  mortify  to  the  utmost  his  personal  predilections,  and  to  act 
w  ui  ply  as  nn  honest  adviser;  and  it  maybe  added,  that  he  will  never 
need  to  contravene,  in  so  acting,  the  instincts  of  real  and  far-sighted 
benevolence.  It  is  obvious  that,  while  weakly  shrinking  from  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty  which  might  give  present  pain,  the  medioul  sfj 
the  story  wi-  lave  related  v.  :n  laying  tip  lor  llil  patient,  in  all  prol lability, 
much  future  anguish  against  the  time  of  inevitable  disclosure  :  and  we  are 
glad  to  think  that  witch  ndtukai  ur..-  not  often  made. 

But  there  arc  numerous  MM  in  which  tin;  ].li\>ici:ui's  duty  is  by  no 
means  so  clear  as  in  the  cases  «hi. h  w,  have  referred  to.  It  xuay,  and 
often  doe*  happen,  that  lie  is  himself  doubtful  as  to  his  patient's  chances 
of  recovery,  though  in  his  private  opinion  the  balance  of  probabilities 
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■gainst  u  favourable  issue,  while  lie  has  the  certain  conviction 
bat  to  tell  the  tick  man  or  his  danger  would  be  to  affect  those  chances 
thially.  Under  such  circumBtances  he  will  probably  feel  that  his  readiest 
escape  from  a  difficulty  of  conscience  is  to  communicate  the  real  Basil 
affairs  to  the  patient's  friends  under  s  pledge  that  it  shall  not  be  rep 
to  the  sufferer  hinmlC  But  ho  ha*  DO  right  to  take  even  this  course 
unless  he  has  a  reasonable  belief  in  their  discretion  ;  for  secrecy  in  this 
case  form*  a  part  of  his  therapeutical  armament,  and  he  is  not  justified  If) 
throwing  away  a  single  weapon  causelessly.  So  long  as  there  is  any  b 
so  long  onght  the  interest  of  the  patient's  bodily  health  to  outv.-i dgjb  Brery 
consideration  in  tbe  physician's  mind ;  for  he  is  the  appointed  custodian 
of  those  interests,  and  must  do  his  duty  in  regard  to  them.  It  will  easily 
bo  seen  that  the  responsibih ty  of  coming  to  a  decision  in  such  cases  is  a 
heavy  one,  and  that  it  must  press  severely  on  a  conscientious  man  ;  and 
we  may  add  that  the  situation  of  the  physician  is  far  more  often  one  that 
should  coruuiaud  sympathy  than  blame,  even  when  he  decides  wrongly  in 
such  instances,  and  disaster  follows  from  his  conduct. 

And  now  we  have  to  consider  medical  etiquette  aa  it  affects  the  rela- 
tions of  the  whole  corps  medical  to  the  general  public.  This  is  a  subject 
tar  too  little  reflected  on;  but  the  great  importance  of  which  is  nianitlst- 
ing  itself  more  and  more  clearly  every  dfljjb 

It  is  not  in  accordance  with  a  high  conception  of  etiquette,  for  the 
man  of  science  to  proclaim  one  scientific  fact  an  loudly  and  clamorously 
as  to  divert  the  attention  of  an  unwary  audience  from  other  facts  which 
materially  modify  its  value.  When,  for  instance,  n  well-known  analyst 
declares  (with   such   emphasis  that  one  could  fancy  tears  of  gratitude 

standing  in  hia  ryes)  that   B and  Co.'s  London  stout  is  a  pu 

wholesome,  a  noumhing,  a  life-giving  drink,  ho  allows  a  too  innocent 
public  to  Klppcutc  ih.it  the  vats  of  Guinness,  and  Barclay,  and  Buxton, 
and  Mcux  contain  but  a  dull  and  muddy  liquor,  a  mere  sap  of  ih< 
cf  kaowkgc  of  evil  I  And  when  the  same  great  man  asserts  that,  after 
minute  inspection,  of  the  most  severely  scientific  kind,  he  has  ascer- 
tained  a   Brf   irbich   he  thinks  it  necessary  to   print,  vis.  that  D 

and  Co.  really  sell  pure  and  well-grown  tea,  docs  he  not  plainly  hint  that 
in  this  country  the  sale  of  sloe-leave*  is  mournfully  common,  if  not  .ill 
1  hi  Bufcf  anal  ?  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  once  saw  a  still  more  striking 
instance  of  limited  appreciation :  it  was  no  less  than  n  testimonial,  framed 
and  glazed,  in  a  hair-dressex'*  window,  purporting  to  emanate  from  a  vciy 
well-known  practitioner,  and  bearing  fervid  witness  to  the  rcnov 
influence  of  a — hair-wash  !  However,  we  should  miike  some  allov 
here.     It  was  probably  in  the  first  delirium  of  joy  on  dise  Bathe 

luul  derived  pergonal  benefit  from  the  preparation,  that  the  man  of  science 
Wrote  those  unguarded  lines. 

The  custom  here  touched  upon,  of  scientlBc  men  giving  testimonials 
to  particular  tradesmen,  fee  which  they  arc  paid,  and  which  the  trades- 
anen  at  once  ton   Into  money  to  large  amounts,  is  indeed  a  very  senium* 

rot-  via.—  so.  II.  0. 
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onoj  and  it  may  well  be  considered  whether  such  a  practice  ought  not  to 
be  checked,  or  nt  least  regulated,  1  ■>  1  ■  ■  i  -lative  ennctroent.  It  is  very 
cosy  to  speak  with  indignation  of  the  scientific  men  who  act  in  this  way, 
but  the  fault  is  not  only,  or  oven  in  greatest  part,  on  their  side.     Ii  is 

ly  to  be  found  in  the  increasing  laxity  of  commercial  morals,  •■■. 
allow*  respectable  merchants  to  use  without  a  seniplo  mean*  of  increasing 
their  nude  which  are,  in  tnith,  nothing  less  than  so  many  forms  of 
linti.  The  merchant  dart*  to  crTer  a  bribe  to  the  scientific  uinn, 
though  he  in  not  so  foolish  as  to  put  it  in  that  coarsr;  form,  which  U 
knows  would  be  too  revolting.  And  the  man  of  adenOS,  quieting  his 
first  qualma  of  conscience  with  the  fallacious  trui-m  that  tin-  goods 
really  are  excellent,  reports  accordingly,  with  all  due  flourish  of  scientific 
trumpets. 

There  is  another  way  in  which,  by  the  statement  of  a  part  only  of  tho 
truth,  scientific  men  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  much  harm.  In  an 
nrticlc  in  the  March  number  of  the  Comhill  Magazine,  we  noticed  and 
deplored  the  scandalous  conflicts  of  medical  evidence  which  so  frequently 
have  occurred  on  crimin.il  triads;  and  we  ventured  to  suggest  what  tbfl 
nature  of  any  remedy  must  be  which  could  hope  to  have  any  success  In 
abating  this  evil.  The  remedy  essentially  consisted  in  making  the  whole 
n'ss  «f  medical  evidence  in  murta  "l"  law  an  organised  nftirir,  and 
removing  Itool  <>f  the  region  of  personal  animosities  and  rivalries,  and 
of  grosser  temptation*.     And  thi*  is,  in  fact,  the  essence  of  all  gen 

"tie:  it  is  a  league  of  honest  men  who,  for  the  best  of  pur- 
poses— that  of  preserving  their  honesty — submit  themselves  to  certain 
restraining  rules  and  regulations.  In  such  a  league  it  would  be  utterly 
forbidden  to  suggest  views  of  what  might  have  bren,  or  to  relate  facts 
the  whole  value  of  which  depends  on  their  relation  to  other  facte  which 
.■ire  ignored. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  some  illustrations  of  the  way  in 
which  the  laws  of  medical  etiquette,  reflecting  as  they  do  the  essential 
character  of  medical  science  itself,  arc  no  mean  palladium  of  the  highest 
qualities  which  all  high-minded  practitioners  would  desire  to  sec  per- 
petuated in  the  profession.  And  now  wc  have  a  few  words  to  say 
concerning  the  degree  in  which  medical  men  themselves  maintain  the 
:d  which  these  rules  point  to. 

It  must  be  owned  that   the  correspondence  between  what  is  tnci'ly 

acknowledged  to  be  right,  and  what  is  actually  practised,  is  not   vi'ry 

to  HJ,  not  in  all  cases.    There  is  a  class  of  men  composed 

iadh  i'l'ials  in  all  ranks  of  the  profession,  for  whom  the  I 

struggle  with  an  adverse  fortune  is  too  much,  who  succumb  from  want  •>!' 

strength ;  and  because  they  arc  not  able  to  bear  the  accumulated  weight 

of  poverty  and  excessive  labour,  choose  the  shorter  paths  to  fortune,  even 

though  they  bo  somewhat  miry.     Every  such  case  tell«,  and  i*  gtaingi* 

licuous  to  the  public.     Who  is  so  well  known  and  so  freely  talked  of 

as  the  practitioner  with  qpfcKMl  tendencies?     Every  foolish  vulgar  tiling 
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the  poor  man  ever  did  or  said  becomes  the  subject  of  a  j eat  or  denun- 
vca  Lis  absurd  habit  of  wearing  I  .  tad-coat,  and 

white  neckcloth,  in  the  daytime,  though  harml  b  onoi  i  If,  goes  io 

make  up  an  Ideal  which  the  intelligent  i  y  despise  and  detest 

in  it*  entirety.     But  let  the  render  tt]  -ily  what  is  the 

proportion  of  such  mem  (having  any  legal  qualification)  to  the  respectablo 
classes  of  the  profession,  and  we  think  ha  will  confess  that  it  is  nt  lentil  as 
small  as  that  of  the  black  sheep  to  the  white  in  either  of  the  other  profes- 
sions -which  aru  called  "  learned."  If  this  opinion  be  correct,  it  must 
certainly  be  to  the  laws  of  etiquette,  the  tradition  of  our  forefathers,  that 
we  0*9  tii  .  ty  tV't.i  any  extraordinary  tendency  to  humbii; 

quacki-i  v  ;  tot  tin-  t  iwpialioii*  to  it  ar ■•  IBOHMBI  in  the  uiedicnl  profes- 
sion, and  such  as  lawyers  aud  divines  hare  no  idea  of.  The  ignorance  of 
the  public  on  medical  matters  is  so  complete,  and  the  very  first  steps  in 
the  path  to  knowledge  of  these  matters  seems  to  it  so  mysteriously  difficult, 
that  the  humblest  village  doctor  finds  himself  a  ifXti  sdlBftst  I  magi 
— to  a  number  of  people     What  a  trial  for  men  to  have  to  endure  whose 

-  nrr  not  jiaiticularly  well  trained,  as  from  poverty  it  ofu-n  tin-  >  i 
with  medical  men  !     There  DMUl  surely  1  i: 

keeping  them  Uj«  booi  ••:,  Bteadj  -going,  geniUM  nun  that,  as  a  class,  they  are. 
Doubtless,  a  part  of  thi ■■  i  luc  to  the  sobering  iufluuicc  of  looking 

constantly  in  the  lacfl  of  the  great  mysteries  of  Life,  Disease,  and  Dflttfa  | 
but  these  are  influences  with  which  one  soon  becomes  familiar,  too  familiar 
to  be  inspired  with  the  awe  with  whieh  they  struck  the  mind  at  first.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  it  U  the  unwritten  law  which  we,  borrowing  a  tinsel- 
sounding  foreign  name,  hare  called  Etiquette,  which 
measure,  produce  thissslu  ;  S»<j  «H  'rust  the  day  is  tar  oil  | 

anything  like  a  demolition  of  the  outworks,  which,  if  our  view  be  right, 
guard  the  honesty  and  purity  of  the  medical  profession,  shall  be  lev 
and  the  principle  introduced  of  every  man  righting  simply  for  his  own 
head,  and  in  defiance  of  the  interest*  of  those  to  whom  he  ought  naturally 
to  look  with  warm  symp:> 
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■  r.n;i-]i  farmer "  belong!  to  thai  oatagorj  of  Ideal  persoB&gee  andV  r 
h  come  (ho  "British  mexohaaV1  the  "oM  BogHah  gentleman,"  il. e 
•*  Iriah  peasant,"  and  cither  embodiments  of  certain  national  char,, 
which  have  now  to  a  great  extent  been,  as  it  were,  dispersed,  :m<l  dil 
over  the  general  body  politic.  He  still  does  survive,  however,  aiadj 
type,  if  not  exactly  answering  to  all  that  our  fancy  may  have  painted 
him.     It  is  rare,  certainly,  la  meet  with  a  genuine  Peyser,  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  rcpiescutnt ion  of  the  old  race  of  farmers  that  has  ever  been 
produced  in  fietiOB,     But  something  very  like,  him  may  *till  be  met  with 
in  the  more  secluded    part«  i  f  1'n  '.-land,  and  when  cm  ...  red  he  i* 

not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  He  lived  like  I'.iudie.  Di&ffiOQt,  iai  11  ki: 
"  shitti.',li  plenty  ;  "  funning  fairly,  saving  little,  reading  nothing  :  not 
generally  speaking.  ■  sincere  veneration  for  Church  and  King  as  the 
barriers  which,  somehow  or  other,  kept  out  Frenchmen,  kickshaws,  and 
1'atlioiias:  respecting  the  clergyman  and  the  Mpurr  as  rcpreseutatires  ot 
two  institutions ;  given  to  fen  vfoM  and  contented  with  few 
ph  a.iures;  altogether  a  Sturdy,  stationary,  simple  -hearted  kind  ©1  man, 
who  perplexed  himself  very  little  with  politic*,  or,  indeed,  with  any  one's 
affairs  except  his  own,  and  those  of  hi*  own  pari 

Now,  however,  thi*  kind  of  man  is  the  exception  and  not  th 
[lursuit  of  farming  btt  extended  itself  so  much  among  all  <  1.  -  >! 
society,  thai  Eumert  have  to  be  divided  into  several  distinct  <l;i.->i  ,  >,•• 
one  of  which  correspond*  with  any  exactness  to  the  traditional  agri- 
culturist. "When  people  now  talk  of  farmers,  they  have  only  a  very 
vague  idea  of  what  they  mean  by  the  word.  Sometimes  they  mean  any 
man  who  farms  at  all  :  sometimes  any  man  who  makes  a  livelihood  of 
farming;  sometimes  only  the  regular  tenant  fanner  who  works  upon  the 
land  himself,  and  in  no  way  aspires  to  be  a  gentleman.  It  El,  b  wen.-r,  only 
|Q  the  hist  two  of  these  classes  that  the  term  properly  belongs,  nnd 
properly  to  the  third  than  to  the  second.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  always 
he  an  adequate  account  of  a  tenant  farmer  to  say  that  he  was  a  farmer ; 
bat  it  would  not  always  be  so  in  the  case  of  any  man  who  lived  by  fiirminp-. 
Tor  instance,  many  men  of  good  birth  vv\   ity  odoOttiOB  have  of 

Jute  year*  taken  to  agriculture  as  a  trade.  But.  if  oue  were  asked  what 
such  a  man  was,  and  replied  merely  that  ho  was  a  farmer,  we  should 
probably  convey  n  very  BRQBCOU  impression  of  him  to  the  inquirer's  mind. 
Nor  would  it  always  be  sufficient  to  say  that  such  a  one  was  a 
gentleman  fnrnier.  In  many  parti  OJ  EngflPd,  it  h  true,  tbil  tisla  d 
exclusively   the  getithmui   who  luiptK-us   to  farm.     But  elsewhere  it  is 
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simply  the  modern  substitute-  for  the  yeoman,  signifying  a  man  who  has 
land  of  his  own,  nod  is  wealthier  and  more  independent  than  the  majority 
of  tenants.  Dismissing,  therefore,  all  that  class  of  persons  who,  if  tiny 
farm  at  all,  rcully  d  r  as  an  UBQMMBt  W  a  scientific  experi- 

ment, or  whose  proper  work  in  life,  nt  nil  erents,  is  not  tli.U  of  a  fanner, 
such  as  the  nobility,  squirearchy,  and  clergy  of  these  realms,  there  remain. 
upon  the  whole,  time  fTftffl1  first,  the  gentleman  fartm sj  v.  he  Is  K 
because  he  is  u  gentleman ;  secondly,  the  gentleman  Annex  who  is  so 
called  to  distinguish  him  from  the  tenant  farmer;  and  thirdly,  the  ti 
farmer  himself,  the  most  unmixed  specimen  of  the  genus.  All  these,  of 
course,  hare  a  great  deal  in  common  qua  farmers.  But  they  are  often 
as  the  poles  asunder  <  Lonud  intdltgttCfl  ;  10  I  mart 

London  clubmen  speak  glibly  of  ilio  "  bucolic  mind,"  i ; 
©f  what  very  various  ingredients  that  mind  is  now  composed  ;  and  that  a 
good  deal  of  r<  .ture  and  general  culture  is  mixed  tip 

with  i:,  which  leavens  uV  mass,  mid  tenders  it  more  woitliy  of  rove. 
than  tUi y  air,  too  nVeqtieoUy,  disposed  to  think  it. 

The  gentleman  farmer  number  one  is  almost  always  a  capital  kind  of 
man  to  know.     With  the  tastes  and  personal  habits  of  the  most  r> 
classes  he  often  unites  a  kind  of  jolly  simplicity  that  one  docs  not  always 
find  in  sqnm  -.       lie  fob  that  lie  is*  U>  MM  exti  .  .  £  i',  thai  lie  If, 

as  it  were,  i   both."     He  ||  COBtdOTU  that  not  a  very  few  years  ago 

i»t  have  been  either  a  barrister,  a  soldier,  or  a  clergyman,  etruj.- 
perhapa  on  a  short  allowance  or  a  poor  living.     Now  he  has  shaken  oil" 
those  social  fetters  ;  leads  a  hMlftMez  and  freer  life  than  he  could  have 
done  then  j  has  amusement*  and  luxuries  which,  in  a  piol'ession,  he  i 
perhaps  only  have  sighed  for:  and,   what   in  more,  ran   marry   without 
inconvenience,  as  soon  as  the  fated  pair  of  eyes  happen  to  look  into  bis 
own.     He  ho*  also  this  advantage  0TO   the  regular  villa..-.-  Mjuut,  that 
although  hU  social  circle  is  a  limited  one,  it  is  not  so  limited  as  his.     He 
sees  a  greater  variety  of  human  beings;  he  associates  more  with  his  fellow  - 
creatures  ;  he  goes  to  market,  and  rubs  up  against  cattle-dealers  and  corn- 
factors.     On  the  other  hand,  he  has,  of  course,  the  benefit  of  all  the  good 
society  which  his  own  neighbourhood  affords.     Thus  he  becomes  BBC 
man  of  the  woild,  easier  to  get  on  with,  and  has  fewer  prejudices  than  his 
oaten-  il  superior.     The  family  of  such  a  man  are  pretty  much 

what  we  can  suppose  the  family  of  a  well-to-do  clercyman  to  be,  if  wc 
eliminate  the  clerical  aroma.  His  daughters  are  apt  to  be  wry  charming  : 
accomplished,  and  refined,  with  a  street  subdued  air  of  country  life  about 

h.-ld  in  Jun.:-;   great  at  croquet,  picnics, 
and  the  conveyance  of  luncheon  to  shooting  parties  on  a  Itazy  tuber 

day.     II -I  •  i    your  true  Arcudin — especially  when  there  are  loU 

The  gentleman  farmer  number  two  is  a  far  less  desirable  kind  of  man. 
In  the  in.-',    place,  he  is  not  a  gentleman  ;  in  the  second  place,  ho  is 
|0  be  badly  educated  ;    in   the  third   place,   be  i*  very  likely  to  be 
both  purse-proud  and  vulgar.     He  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  much  i. 
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than  cither  of  the  other  two  grade*.  Bui  fatness,  with  him,  docs  not 
always  mean  good-humour.  He  is  usually,  however,  of  a  jovial  turn, 
and  ib  fond  of  giving  dinner-parties,  which  comprise  the  facial,  the 
squire's  steward,  the  &['.■■  tl  B  the  next  market  town,  tnd  a  brace  of 

farmers  lilec  himself.      They  drink  luiwly  port-wine  nl'ter  dinner: 
play  at  whist  or  loo,  and  have  some  final  brandy-nml-watcr  before  tin  v 

tee.  The  women  of  his  family  have,  of  oourse,  no  pretension  (ti  1  p 
Indies.  Here  again,  however,  let  it  not  he  supposed  that  there  are  no 
exceptions  to  tho  rule.     There  arc  many.     But  wi  iry  cm  to 

number  three,  the  party  we  love  best  of  all. 

Tl.is  is   the   farmer,   "pure  and   simple" — may  he   forgive   u« 

'nig  his  honest  rnmo  with  any  each  OOtlsUttliab  plnNM  ;  kVfco  rents 
his  trro,  three,  or  five  hundred  news,  as  the  case  may  be,  attends 
exclusively  to  his  business,  and  aims  at  being  nothing  but  what  his 
fathers  have  ever  been  before  him.     It  is  in  this  class  that  veatigea  <  ■: 

rrucr  character,  shadows  and  faint  echoes  of  Mr.  Poyser,  may  still 

•!.     These  are  the  men  who  still  have  faith  in  old  ale,  which  they 

ih ink  by  «ip»;   who  like  standing  outside  tho  church  door  after  service 

with    i  Ifl  ii  i  li"  peck ota  of  their  drab  km  -k,  to  compare 

notes  on  crops  and  prices,  and  pay  their  duly  to  the  viiar.     These  are 

who,  if  you  call  upon  them  while  out  shooting:,  have  the  natural 
politeness  to  offer  you  only  what  they  know  to  be  good,  namely,  n  jug  nf 
home-brewed,  whereas  the  more  genteel  party  insists  upon  "  a  glass  of 
sherry."  Even  among  tenant  OuWBIB,  however,  this  particular  kind  of 
man  is  growing  scarcer  and  scarcer.     We  can  remember  onci  or  two  in 

•  sons  hunting  was  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  and  vrhoso 
daughters  plied  tin  ir  finiry-work  in  fear  and  secrecy.     When  one  of  these 

.-ntlcmcn  wished  to  be  especially  bitter,  lie  would  address  the  son  as 
"  my  lord,"  and  tin  fjsjtet  as  "my  lady,"  the  latter,  a  pretty  and  lady-like 
pirl  enough,  being  occasionally  goaded  by  his  sarcasms  into  tucking  up 
and  petticoats  and  scrubbing  tho  floor  till  she  was  crimson. 
Heaven  la  Ka  marcs/  removed  the  worthy  man  to  a  better  sphere  ere 
crinoline  invaded  his  homo  :  id  rebus  dtfirit  mum.  That  would  have 
brought  his  grey  haira  in  Borrow  to  the  grave.  Still  almost  all  these  men 
Bg  to  a  past  generation.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  man  under  forty 
may  still  be  found  who  belongs  to  this  class.  But  that  is  only  in  seques- 
tered districts,  where  very  primitire  manners  still  linger  among  all  ranks 
of  the  population.  He  is  then  rather  a  touching  spectacle — a  sort  of 
Srnikc  among  farmers;  the  old-fushtoncd  dress,  the  deferential  nv-i 
and  the  simplicity  of  ideas  whl<  Q  ;l?'y  on  l'"  grey-haired  sire, 

not  appearing  to  equal  advantage  in  the  stalwart  offspring.     Gi-ncralh 
tenant  farmer,  though   hia  manners  and   customs  have   altered  of  Into 
years,  is  not  intellectually  much  more  adranced  than  his  grandfathers. 
differ,  of  course,  very  greatly  among  themselves;  but  the  r 

live  iikui  ia  still  guiltless  of  literature,  little  given  to  reflection,  and 
slow  to  take  an  interest  in  novelties.   There  is,  usually  speaking,  but  little 
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affectation  in  him.  IT<-  tl  civil,  homely,  and  hospitable.  The  am 
wanner,  smacking  aj  it  did  of  tbo  old  feudal  relation  between  a  lord  mid 
Lis  retainer.*,  has  disappeared  simply  because  the  rotation  has  itself  dis- 
appeared, though  the  shadow  lingered  long  after  the  sulmlance  had 
departed.  But  still  it  has.  left  behind  it  many  of  the  old  sterling  virtue* 
which  wo  commonly  associate  with  agriculture. 

Tho  farmer's  connection  with  hia  landlord  is  now,  howcrer,  almost 
wholly  a  commercial  one ;  and  since  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  there  in 
not  even  auy  one  great  interest  which  they  share  in  common.  Thus  a 
certain  reserve  is  frequently  to  be  observed  among  the  younger  race  of 
lai mcra,  Kit  of  men  vho  still  desire  to  be  perfectly  courteous  and  accom- 
modating, but  who  ft  el  no  longer  quite  that  same  sympathy  with,  and 
attachment  towards,  the  gmtlOBMHii  M  10/At,  riuftfa  their  llrhiTs  frit.. 
They  seem  to  wish  you  to  comprehend  that  they  stand  upon  their  own 
bottom,  and  are  obliged  to  nobody  for  anything.  This  makes  intercourse 
with  them  leas  genial  than  it  used  to  be;  but  it  is  part  of  the  inevitable 
change  which  time  has  brought  with  it  to  all  English  society,  and  con- 
sidering it  from  a  purely  rational  point,  fast  b  no  ground,  perhaps,  for 
grumbling.  The  change,  however,  has  doubtless  robbed  the  idea  of  the 
English  farmer  of  much  of  its  picture&queneas.  Tweed  trousers  are  not 
nearly  10  effective  in  point  of  oolour  as  yellow  leggings;  nor  in  an  inrn,i-i  ! 
rental  and  scientific  agriculture  a  romantic-  exchange  fbf  Slftl 
nrvice  which  it  was  always  supposed  that  tlie  tenant  would  willingly  have 
rendered.  Not  hut  what  we  think  it  very  probahhi  that,  on  many  large 
estates  to  this  day,  the  tenants  would  nrm  and  tight  under  their  landlord1! 
banner  in  a  cause  which  approved  itself  to  their  reason.  Hut  tiny  wauM 
no  longer  accept  their  view  of  public  ali.iii  .1  implicitly  from  him,  or  go 
cut  merely  because  he  ashed  them. 

The  wires  and  daughters  of  these  men,  where  they  do  not  aspire  to  be 
fine  ladies,  are  often  very  nice.  But  as  u  general  rule  wc  fear  now-a-days 
that  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  rustic  beauty  is  seldom  to  be  realized  :  a 
really  pretty  farmer's  daughter  of  the  class  we  ta  »g  being  quite 

■a  rare  a  bird  as  that  creation  of  the  poets,  the  lov«  Iv  milkmaid.     Wc 
expect  to  see  a  lovely  mermaid  quite  as  soon  as  this  latter  work  of  a  it, 
thouph  we  were  bred  up  in  a  dairy  county.     Whether  it  is  thnt  I 
nymphs  have  all  become  extinct  because  tho  ,4  fino  gentlemen  "  front 

idoo,  to  whose  amusement,  a  hundred  year*  ago,  they  wero  necessary 

iiati-y,  have  become  extinct  also,  and  that  in  this  way  the  supply 

followed  the  demand,  wo  cannot  undertake  to  Ray.     Rut  they  are  not 

bo  found  now  by  gentle  or  simple.     Still,  a  fanner's  daughter,  ichtn 
ly,  is  often  very  pretty  indeed.     Perhaps  the  nature  of  her  04 
and  the  aspect  of  tho  people  round  about  hor,  afford  a  more  than 
usually  &vourable  contrast  with  a  delicate  skin,  a  clear  pale  complexion — 
i  Ekn  privet  when  it  flowers — 
softly  swelling  contour  and  a  lissome  figure. 
8uch  arc  the  thre«  chief  classes  into  which  farmers  may  be  divided. 
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Of  course  they  run  into  one  another.  But  upon  the  whole  we  think  they 
fairly  represent  the  broader  and  more  generic  varieties  eflgrlcolttm]  In.  . 
We  will  now,  however,  beg  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  i 
i  iiii.irk*  must  be  understood  upon  the  whole  as  applicable  rather  to  the  last- 
mentioned  variety  of  tho  species  than  to  the  two  former.  Not  but  what, 
of  course,  they  will  have  occasional  reference  to  the  entire  class;  hut 
naturally  the  higher  you  ascend  in  the  scale,  the  tnoro  does  tho  farmer 
come  to  share  in  the  attributes  of  a  much  larger  segment  of  the  social 
,  and  the  less  to  be  conspicuous  for  special  humours  and  peculiarities. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  a  country  Jil'e  is  more  favourable  to  the 
humanities  than  a  town  lift!  that  it  excroiws  more  effectively  the  imagi- 
native and  contemplative  faculties,  and  supplies  healthier  food  to  the 
generous  qualities  of  our  nature.  This  proposition  as  a  whole  we  are 
not  about  to  call  in  question.  We  would  only  remark  that,  in  order  to 
receive  the  mil  benefit  which  it  ascribes  to  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  a 
DODDtry  III"'',  i  mta  must  have  a  mind  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to 
absorb  and  assimilate  it.  Probably  few  men  are  quite  destitute  of  the 
capacity  to  do  this.  But  wo  believe  that  some  are;  and  also  that  some 
iie:i:ii]i:iii..n«  DOW  HMD  "lines  are  oaieulaTed  H  it  RTt  to  clOM  up  our 
moral  pores,  and  so  to  neutralize  the  operation  of  those  external  influences 
by  which  our  neighbours  are  affected.  Now  it  is  obvioiw  that  a  farmer's 
labours  having  n  constant  tendency  to  fix  his  attention  upon  the  pro- 
ductive and  lucrative  aspects  of  the  land  he  livei  in,  are  so  far  calculated 
to  blind  his  eyea  to  any  other,  and  so  to  deaden  his  perception  of  that 
moral  music  which  copse  and  hedgerow,  meadow  and  corn-field,  the 
stately  elms  and  the  lazy  brook,  are  assumed  by  our  present  hypothesis 
to  be  capable  of  expressing.  It  Is  a  curious  circumstance,  but  it  in 
Nevertheless  quite  true,  that  it  is  commoner  to  hear  the  beauties  of  the 
country  spoken  of  in  an  appreciative  tone  by  a  day-labourer  than  1 J  .i 
regular  farmer.  The  former,  no  doubt,  docs  imbibe  a  certain  amount  of 
MOflM  influence  from  the  scenes  in  which  his  life  is  passed;  but  the 
process  is  continually  retarded,  and  the  effects  impaired,  by  the  nature  of 
his  daily  occupations.  Just  as  we  are  often  told  that  it  is  a  wry  bad  plan 
to  teach  children  to  read  out  of  the  Bible,  because,  by  regarding  it  as  a  taak- 
book,  they  lose  not  only  reverence  for  its  character,  but  also  the  power  of 
appreciating  in  after  life  its  great  beauties  ;  and  ju»t  as  Byron  could 
never  come  to  like  Horace  because  he  had  been  made  to  work  at  it  as 
a  text  of  scholarship,  so  the  man  absorbed  in  utilizing  nature  is  more 
or  less  cut  off  from  the  point  of  view  which  reveals  her  best  beauties. 
We  must,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  modify  very  much  that  estimate  of 
agricultural  character  which  is  founded  upon  the  softening  and  humanis- 
ing influences  to  which  it  is  necessarily  exposed. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  remembered  that  in  farming  there  is  leas  specula- 
lion  than  in  other  trades.  By  speculation  wo  do  not  exactly  mean 
gambling,  but  those  wider  possibilities  both  of  expansion  and  invention, 
which  belong  to  commerce.     A  now  country  opened  up,  a  new  process 
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new  DMBl  'iiwov«red,    may  make  the  fort unca  of  millions. 

er  so  small  a  way  baa  t'neso  poantnlitil  s 

li i  in.     As  every  Preach  private  was  said  to  carry  a  marshal's  baton 

in  his  knapsack,   so,  without  much    stain  upon   ri.--.Ui v.  may  every  little 

keeper   in    I  ■  to  carry  in  his  pookel   the  chance  of 

becoming  n  miUionnaxre.     Tliat  the  spirit,  which  is  thus  angandapod   ia 

r.,r-n\.-i  i",:il   men    tivf  "ftflB    Ifltd    '      111    NSUlU    BJRJ   be    inifl    i  !i. -ir ■! i .  bnl 

still  it  undoubtedly  tind*  to  eslatge  tin-  mind,  sad  to  makeil  eapableaf 
taking  in  a  longer  chuiu  of  cau-o  and  elfect.  It  wainis  the  imagina- 
tion, and  habituates  merchants  of  the  higher  claw  to  look  forward  to 
remote  results,  and  to  see  great  events  in  their  beginnings.  But  tli 
r,  in  spite  of  all  that  chemistry  and  Machinery  have  done  for  bJIDj 
is  still  much  ui  the  tunic  filiua. 

Agrieola  inenrvo  terram  dimovit  smtro, 

Bie   i.nni   lalxir. 

He  passes  the  year  in  the  same  round  of  toil.     And  partly,  porlr 
from  the  regularity  and  rnpidity  with  which   immediate:  visible   t 
follow  upon  all  that  he  does,  partly  from  tho  intensely  raai  nature  • 
Bcanpattoaa,  ha  acquire*  that  strong  en*' none  mm  of  mind  m  which  we  bum 

already   referred,  hut   Iroru   which,  oddly  eaoogbi    he    is  often  supposed 
to  enjoy  some  spa  at I  immunity.     We  Dalian  is  no  class  of  RMB 

more  thoroughly  utilitai  i.-m  in  many  poiatl  of  lien  dua  fBRDan  are,  and 
were  it  not  that  this  spirit  is  iieutrului.'d    bj  BaAthtt  ana  presently  ! 

v  curious  changes  might  occur  in   tho  present  statu  of  ratal 

lea.  This  sentiment  colours  all  their  ideas  of  religion  and  government, 
mid  often  niiiuifesta  itself  in  the  most  quaint  and  unexpected  shapes.  Wa 
recollect  a  little  while  ago  hearing  a  farmer,  probably  above  the  average 

.  class  in  general  intelligence,  observe  that  in  his  opinion  England 
ought  to  go  to  war  •,  whether  provoked  to  it  or  not. 

And  what  does  the  render  suppose  was  his  n  i-<  u  for  this  way  of  thinking .' 
It  was  not  because  war  kept  alive  the  martial  spirit  of  the  country,  or 
caused  us  to  be  respected  by  ether  nations,  or  might  make  fresh  conuu. 
and  colonies.  Not  at  all;  but  simply  because  we  hud  an  army:  which 
to  pay,  clothe,  and  feed  without  using  seemed  to  him  an  absurdity.  It 
was,  then,  in  stable  language,  eating  its  head  off:  a  process  which  was 
just  aa  aggravating  in  the  caafl  I  as  of  horses.     Clearly  it  should 

be  tho  wish  of  cvvry  true  patriot  that  the  frost  of  pence  should  break  up 
■   time,  and   tin    soldier  '«>  saddled  for  the  field  to  do  aomethimr 
in   return   lor    i  Another   Mill    more  striking  example  uf  tli«- 

came  tone  ol  mind  \-  re.  nitMaied  during  one  of  the  two 

or  three  hard  winters  which    followed  each  other  in  succession  BOM 
years  ago.     The  hard  frost  had  broken  up  with  unusual  suddenness,  and 
a  heavy  llood  bad  risen  in  less  than  four  ot)|  hours  along  the  fow- 

meadow  country,  where  tlie  scene  ol  our  anecdote  is  placed.  Being 
nut  for  a ,;  constitutional "  about  four  o'clock  on  a  dismal  January  afterm  .1, 
we  suddenly,  on  turning  n  corner,  came  upon  the  bulky  figure  of  a  man 
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c!ad  in  a  large  drab  uppercoat,  and  leaning  on  tlie  gate  which  opened  into 
a  small  meadow  now  entire!/  under  water.  The  man's  countenance  was 
indicative-  of  great  dissatisfaction :  but  there  was  something  more  Una 
mere  dissatisfaction  vUibi*  nn  bis  brand  red  face.  A  look  of  vacant 
j,  a  sort  of  struggling  wi*h  to  interrogate  the  universe  in  gem.  ml 
as  to  llie  meaning  of  its  preeent  phenomena,  arrested  oar  attention  i«t  once. 
We  aoon  learned  the  cause  of  his  bewilderment,  lie  had,  it  appeared, 
for  tome  months  previously  been  putting  out  some  sheep  to  graze  at  ;i 
village  about  ten  miles  olV,  not  having  room  for  them  on  his  own  farm. 
The  day  before  the  flood  began  ho  had  brought  them  nil  the  way  homo 
for  the  express  purpose  of  quartering  them  in  this  particular  meadow. 
They  had  hardly  been  tamed  in  when  it  became  necessary  to  bring  theen 
out  again.  I  ['events  our  farmer  proteased  himself  wholly 

at  a  loss  to  interpret.  "  It  seems  so  hod,"  he  said  more  than  once  with 
tho  air  of  a  deeply  injured  man.  What  kus  the  ose  of  this  flood  oomhtt 
iti  that  particular  moment  f  It  could  serve  no  good  end  that  lie  i 
see.  And  although  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  openly  that  it  wad 
a  special  -visitation  on  himself,  his  mind  being  incapable  of  coming  to  any 
such  definite  conclusion  without  much  greater  labour  than  he  had  yet 
•led  on  the  subject ;  yet  one  could  see  that  by  reason  of  bis  inability 
to  perceive  its  immediate  purpose,  some  such  half- formed  thoughts  went 
woiking  uneasily  in  his  brain,  and  that  he  was  unconsciously  asking  himself 
whether,  alter  all,  it  wss  possible  that  such  things  could  be;  and  that  a  dead 
set  wot  sometimes  nude  against  individuals  by  those  mysterious  and  occult 
forces  which  were  n bat  people  meant,  he  supposed,  by  nature,  providence, 
or  fate.  The  contemplation  of  this  problem  was  evidently  too  much  for 
tea-time  had  arrived,  we  knew;  but  yet  he  stirred  not;  and 
ws  left  him  still  gasing  moodily  over  tho  dreary  cold  expanse  of  water 
which  had  marred  in  this  inexplicable  way  his  pastoral  arrangements. 

We  huvc  said  that  the  iitiiinriaa  and   materia  I  :   which  is 

characteristic  of  Carmen  is  counteracted  by  another  and  still  more  deeply 
rooted   sentiment,  which   prevents  tho  former  one  from   having    p 
effect  upon  their  conduct.     Wr  mean  thnt  strong  natural  conservatism 
which,  in  the  absence  of  exceptional  causes,  is  always  to  bo  found  in 
farmers.      The  immutability  of  tbe  operations  of  nature,    tbe   c.  . 
recurrence  of  tho  seasons,  the  Tery  permanence  and  stability  of  all  tlw 
objects  round  about  them,  generate  a  moral  habit  which  vhrinks  from  any 
kind  of  change,  and  disposes  men  to  rest  in  confidence  tinder  the  ah. 
of  immemorial  tradition*.     With  the  dweller  in  hnmsy  at  all  event*  in 
these  latter  days,  everything,  on  the  contrary,  is  undergoing  perpetual 
transformation.     The  street  in  which  ha  played  as  a  boy  is  pulled  down 
before  be  grows  into  a  man.     Old  landmarks  disappear  in  all  direr 
New  churche*,  shops,  and  hotels  rise  almost  "  like  exhalations.''     Even- 
thing  around  him  breathe*  of  progreas,  invention,  expectation,  tat 
greatness  of  what  is  to  be.     The  farmer,  on  the  otlier  band,  still  sec* 
through  every  stage  of  life  the  »ame  objects  which  saluted  him  in  his 
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Ii.c  oU  liilk  which  looked  down  upon  liia  birth  attend  him  to 
Li*  grave.     Tho  old  foot-path  over  the  brook,  nnd  across  the  posture,  and 
through  tho  beans;   the   row  of  old   trees   with    the   liulf-di  ■ 
Scata  at  the  top ;    the  very  shjipc  of  each  separate  field,  nnd  tho  turn*  and 
of  every  lied;  I  as  ili< ry  l.:in:  bean  for  ci-nttiries,  nnd  are 

likely  to  he  fur  centuries  more.     All  breathe  of  repose,  antiquity,  inimo- 
l  the  aauclil  .lis.     The  influence  of  this  at.  .  (uot 

to  be  oonfoundeJ,  be  it  remembered,  with  iu  esthetic  influences)  shows 
itself  upon  the  farmer  in  the  growth  of  a  lazy  but  still  approving  aci, 
ctnec  in  all  existing  institutions,  and  is  strong  enough  to  contend  success- 
fully with  the  rival  i -l IB ital  of  his  character  which  we  have  already 
described,  lie  supposes  that  they're  all  right.  Things  in  general,  it 
strikes  him,  eeern  meant  to  Inst  a  long  time :  why  not  the  Church,  tho 
Queen,  and  the  House  of  Lords  /  Even  the  dissenting  tanner  is  svi 
i     ,   i<  I  liy  any  hostility  towards  the  Church.     Here  and  to  mrnr, 

ho  may  be  goaded  by  an  injudicious  parson  into  open  war  against  her 
claims.  But  otherwise  his  dissent  is  only  tho  bequest  of  former  timeh, 
to  which  he  adheres  from  habit,  but  without  the  slighted  dl-iheling 
towards  tho  Church,  her  ministers,  her  offioflf,  Off  her  rates. 

Another    cause  of   a.-riniltural   conic  i vatigm   is  rather  negative  than 
<:  nuaa  the  comparative  absonco  of  those  petty  social  jealousies 
which  prevail  so  much  in  large  towns.     It  never  enters  into  tho  fUB 
bead  that  ho  ought  to  associate  on  equal   terms  with   the  wpiire  or  the 
clergyman.     A  great  number  of  farmers  «lill  always  go  to  ihf  b;iek-door, 
if  they  have  occasion  to  call  at  cither  house.     In   this  rcapeet  they  are 
perfectly  unassuming;  but,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  free  from  anything 
like  *omlity  or  cringeing.      In  fact,  it  is  prohibit    that  their  own  self- 
respect  is  much  better  preserved  by  this  course  of  conduit,  fan  h.v  | 
ing  their  way  into  drawing  rooms,  when    ma  the  best  of  them  aro  not 
exactly  ornamental.    When  the  smart  young  tenant,  in  his  turn-down 
collar,  red  scarf,  and  large  ate,  bt gttl  to  talk  upon  professional  sul  , 
«iiih  its  stock,  breeding,  m.-iniire,  and  tho  like  topics  of  elegant  conversa- 
tion, his  remarks  very  often  show  more  science  than  delicacy. 

Fanners,  however,  on  the  whole,  are,  to  use  the  slang  language  of  i!m 
day,  an  eminently  "  good  sort."  Taken  as  a  class,  you  find  lesa  aftV<-ratii  n. 
Joss  vnlgarity — in  a  word,  leas  snobbishness — among  thorn  than  pc-rlnips 
among  any  other  one  class  of  the  community.  In  book  knowledge  they 
are  certainly  inferior,  and  their  minds  no  doubt  move  more  sluggishly 
than  thr>|£  of  tlic  inhabitants  of  cities.  But,  after  all,  if  we  ajahtda  B 
■very  small  circle,  how  murh  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  consist*  .-it! .  i  t 
literature  or  of  keeu  intellectual  eoati  stof  The  farmer  generally  has  good 
sense,  good  nature,  and  is  Always  hospitable.  He  is  not  usually  the  kind 
of  man  one  would  care  to  travel  with  to  Rome  or  Athens.  But  in  hit 
own  bouse  or  his  own  fields  he  is  olten  I  CBfitaJ  90BB  taiOD,  tad  tifMff  an 
unexceptionable  host. 
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Tirvr  our  dram  is  extinct  ns  literature,  and  our  stage  is  in  a  deplorable 
condition  of  decline,  no  one  will  venture  to  dispute:  BVl  tiMee  are  two 
•pinions  as  to  whether  a  revival  i.i  possible,  or  even  probable,  and  vnriuiis 
c 'pinions  as  to  the  avenues  through  which  such  a  revival  may  be  approached. 
•  are  three  obvious  facts  which  may  be  urged  against  the  sngges- 
.1  h.pf  :  thwto  are,  the  gradual  cessation  of  all  attempts  at  senoi 
Aromatic  literature,  and  their  replacement  by  tramJations  from  the  French 
or  adaptations  from  novels;  the  slow  extinction  of  provincial  theatre*, 
Which  formed  a  school  for  the  rearing  of  actors;  and,  finally,  the  accident 
of  genius  on  our  stage  being  unhappily  rarer  than  ever.  In  the  face  of 
these  undeniable  facts,  the  hopeful  are  entitled  to  advance  facta  of  equal 
importance  on  their  side.  Never  in  the  history  of  our  utagc  wen:  mich 
magniligeut  rewards  within  the  easy  grasp  of  talvnt;  never  were  there 
such  multitude*  to  welcome  good  acting.  Only  let  the  dramatist,  or  the 
actor,  appear,  and  not  London  alone  but  all  England,  not  England  alone 
but  all  Europe,  will  soon  resound  with  his  name.  Dramatic  literature 
may  be  extinct,  but  the  dramatic  instinct  is  ineradicable.  The  Stage  m.-iy 
be  in  a  deplorable  condition  at  present,  but  the  delight  in  mimic  repre- 
sentation ii  primal  and  indestructible.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  spite  of  people 
on  all  sides  declaring  that  "  they  have  ceased  to  go  to  the  theatre,"  no 
sooner  does  an  actor  arise  who  is  at  all  above  the  line,  no  sooner  does  a 
appeal  that  has  any  special  source  of  attraction,  than  the  publio 
Hock  to  the  theatre  as  it  never  flocked  iu  what  arc  called  "  the  palmy 
days"  of  the  drama.  Feohter  oould  play  Hamlet  for  seventy  consecutive 
nights:  which  to  Garrick,  Kernble,  or  Edmund  Kean  would  ha\ 
like  the  wildest  hyperbole ;  and  the  greatest  success  of  Liaton  and  MnllTiCnTI 
seems  insignificant  beside  the  success  of  Lord  Dundreary.  There  is  a 
: -i-ady  answer  to  such  facts  conveyed  in  the  sneer  at  public  taste,  and  the 
assertion  that  all  intelligence  has  departed,  leaving  only  a  vulgar  craving 
for  "  sensation  pieces."  It  is  a  cheap  sneer.  There  ia  a  mistake  respecting 
sensation  pieces:  it  is  not  because  Intelligence  has  departed,  and  thei 
no  audience  for  better  things,  but  simply  because  the  numbers  of  pleasure- 
seekers  are  so  much  increased  ;  and  at  all  times  the  bulk  of  the  public 
baa  cared  less  for  intelligence  than  for  sensation,  less  for  art  than  amusc- 
If  intelligent  people  now  go  to  witness  inferior  pieces,  it  is  because 
better  things  are  not  produced;  and  sensation  pieces,  although  appealing 
i  culties,  do  appeal  to  thciu  effectively,  ll'  there  art  BsVWlll 
to  see  the  Colleen  Baten  and  the  Duke's  Motto,  it  is  httWtfl  these-  pieces 
arc  really  pood  of  their  kind;   the  kind  may  be  a  low  kind;  but  will   any 
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ono  aay  that  the  legitimate  drantn  lias  of  late  years  been  represented  in  a 
style  to  satisfy  an  intellectual  audience  ?  Who  would  leave  the.  "comforts 
of  the  Saut-market"  tor  the  manifold  discomfort*  of  a  Lliciirr,  unless  some 

■  ■■  acti  '-■'■  tustthu  won  to  be  • 
and  who  en  bo  expected  to  submit  with  psiiflnOQ  to  lugubrious  coinody 
and  impossible  tragedy,  inn.  ii  U  DM  been  oAocd  nl'iatc  yen*  to  tin-  British 
pubhc ?  What  wonder,  considering  that  these  u  higher  efforts  "  bad  «o 
dreary  an  effect,  that  even  the  intelligent  public  sought  amusement  in 
efforts  which  were  not  to  exalted,  but  really  did  amuse  /  A  public  seeks 
amusement  at  the  tluntrr,  and  turns  itupainuily  from  ilri-.-irinc**  to  Dun- 
dreariness.  Let  an  Edmund  Kwtii— or  any  faint  approach  U>  an  Edmund 
Kcaa — appear  to-morrow,  and  the  public  will  ru»h  to  ace  bins  ao  they 
rushed  to  hear  Jenny  Lind :  the  mob,  because  they  are  easily  pleased 
and  will  rush  to  see  any  one  about  whom  the  world  is  talking ;  the  intel- 
ligent public,  because  they  urc  always  ready  to  wloOTTW  genius.  Tbo  proof 
of  this  eagerness  to  welcome  any  Icat]  talent  i*  the  success  of 

rid  Ki.-Nii;  ami,  in  another  direetion,  the  proof  of  the  deplorable 
condition  of  our  stage  is  the  success  of  Mdllo.  .Stella  Colas.  Fechu-r  and 
Ristori  are  both  accomplished  actors;  not  gnat  actora,  but  still,  within  the 
limits  of  their  powers,  possessed  of  the  perfect  mechanic  n  at  iheirart;  gifted, 
moreover,  with  physical  and  intellectual  advantages  which  render  litem 
■dmhahle  representatives  of  certain  parts.  Mdlle.  Colas,  on  the  contrary, 
though  she  is  sweetly  pretty,  and  has  a  sympathetic  voice,  and  a  great 
deal  of  uiitiuim-d  tOsngy,  in  not  yel  an  latoMt;  there  are  only  the  posni- 
iclress  in  1  ■ 

The  disadvantages  of  a  language  imfamiliar  as  a  spoken  language  to 
the  great  bulk  of  tho  audience,  and  of  companions  who  are  scarcely  on  a 
with  the  actor*  in  the  open-air  theatres  of  Italy,  have  not  prevented 
:ig  an  immense  success;  DOS  htVQ  the  terrible  diad- 
igM  ni*  an    intonation   and   pronunciation   which    play  havoc   with 
Shak.-jiare'l   llDM  prevented  Fuel  iter  from  "  drawing  i  he  town."     There 
is  something  of  fashion  in  all  tliia,  of  course;  something  to  be  nttrilmted 
mere  piquancy  of  the  tact  tliat  Shakspeare  is  played  by  a  French 
actor  :  but  we  must  not  exaggerate  this  influence.     It  may  draw  you  to 
the  theatre  out  nf  curiosity,  but  it   will   DM  *tir   JOB   motfea    I 
in   the    lb  1   will    not  bring  down    tumuli  mms  applause   at  the 

great  scenes.  No  sootier  are  you  moved,  than  you  forget  the  foreigner 
in  the  emotion.  And  the  proof  that  it  really  is  what  is  excellent,  and 
DOl  what  is  adventitious,  which  creates  the  triumph  of  Fcchter  in 
Il-imki,  i«  seen  in  the  supreme  ineHectiveneas  of  his  OtMlo.  In  ftoj 
l'Aas  and  the  Corsicau  Bnthtrt  be  WSJ  r<<<"in/'  <1  as  an  excellent  actor— 
■}•  any  means  a  great  actor,  very  far  from  that;  but  0O4  V04  in  th'- 
prr*<"  0D  i  i  i  In  stage  was  considered  a  decided  acquisition.     Ib- 

id lIutnU(,  and  gave  a  new  ami  charming  repreeentntion 

part  in  which  no  actor  DM  been  known  to  fail  ;  and  the  uncritical  con- 
cluded tltMt  be  was  a  great  actor,     liut  when  he  came   to  a  part  like 
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Olfolfa,  which  cull*  upon  the  greatest  capabilities  of  an  actor,  the  public 

rtmeinttrtd  that  ho  was  a  foreigner,  und  discovered  that  ha  was  not 
a  tragedian.  It"  lie.  or  Matio,  were  to  play  Itomco,  it  is  probable  that  the 
town  would  > mi  after  such  a  |  mce,  not  merely  fioin  curiosity,  but 

from  genuine  delight  in  a  representation  which  moved  them. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  a  vast  and  hungry  public  ready  to 
welcome  and  reward  any  good  dramatist  or  fine  actor;  but  in  default  of 

to  be  amused  by  tpttlacUi  and  mo  Ma.     W*j 

the  dram:;  U  will  trite,  mid  by  hi*  influence  create  a  slagu  once 

more,  is  a  wider  CfttMtfoa,  1  shall  nut  cuter  ujiotv  it  here,  nor  ahull  I 
touch  on  the  cause*  of  the  present  condition.  My  purpo-te  is  ratlier  to 
consider  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made  of  the  probable  influence  of 

.a  nclorA  upon  our  stage.  Some  have  thought  that  hero  is  an  oppor- 
tunity fin  our  young  actors  to  surprise  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  art,  and 

learn  some  of  their  own  conventional  errors.  In  ona  sense  this  is 
plausible;  for  a  young  student,  if  at  once  gifted  and  modest,  may  unde- 

,  lean  much  in  the  study  of  artist*  belonging  to  a  wholly  different 
-lly  if  ho  can  discriminate  what  is  conventional  in  them, 
though  unlike  his  own  conventionalism.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  I 
think  the  gain  likely  to  hi;  small;  just  as  the  gain  to  our  painter*  is 
••m-.ill  ii  tin  v  are  early  <«  tit  to  Home  to  study  tlie  great  masters.  They 
become  imitators;  and  imitate  what  is  conventional,  or  individual 
mannerism. 

There   in  ■  nii.-tako   generally  made  respecting  foreign  actors,  o 
ii.il.  r.  Iiich  is  almost  inevitable,  miles*  the  critic  bo  extremely  an.. 
or  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  foreign  stage.     I  allude  to  the  mistake 
of  supposing  an  actor  to  be  fresh  and  original  because  he  has  not  the 
WMI Wlllllliallll III  with  whioh  we  are  fomilisr  on  our  own  stngc.     Ma  has 
those  of  his  own.     The  traditions  of  the  French,  German,  and  Italian 
theatres  thus  appear  tv  our  unlanuliar  eyes  as  the  inventions  of  the  u< 
just  as  in  our  youth  we  thought  it  dcliciously  comic  when  the  rattling 
young  gentleman  placed  his  cane  on  the  gouty  old  gentleman's  toe — a  bit 
of  "  bnelni  eh  now  affect*  us  with  ne  hilarity  of  an  old  Joe  Miller, 

B  Emih'  Devrient  played  f/umlit  with  the  German  company,  both  he 
and  the  actor  who  took  the  part  of  Poloniui  were  thought  by  our  old 
playgoers  to  be  remnrktiblo  artists,  simply  because  the  "  business  "  was  eo 
\crv  novel.  Rut  any  one  familiar  with  the  German  stage  could  have 
asnnrcd  then  that  thin  businem  wan  all  tradiiinn.il.  md  could  have  pointed 
•  nl  the  extremely  mechanical  style  in  which  the  part*  were  performed. 
It  is  true  that  English  actors  ml  -In  I  lined  some  Matt  from  studying 

repreHmmtionB ;  hut  only  by  dfaoHminatini-  those  elements  which 
fitly  belong  to  the  characters  from  those  which  were  Cierman  conven- 
tionalisms. 

Thins  I  do  not  know  that  under  any  circumstances  the  presence  of 
foreign  actors  on  our  stage  could  have  more  than  the  negative  influence  ol 
teaching  our  actors  to  avoid  some  of  their  conventionalisms.     It  could 
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hare  a  direct  and  pceilire  influence  in  the  case  of  real  geuius,  > 
would  display  the  futility  of  conventionalisms,  nnd  teach  the  actor  to  rely 
twenty  of  expression.     When  great  effects  are  seen  to  be  produced 
by  the  natural  language  of  emotion,  the  intelligent  actor  loses  his  confi- 
dence in  rant. 

Passing  from  these  general  considerations  to  the  special  case  of  the 
foreign  actors  now  on  our  stage,  let  us  ask  what  probability  | 
any  gi« d  bSWDM  being  derived  from  such  models?     Ristori  is  un 
sally  spoken  of  as  the  riral  of  Rachel :  many  lUnfc  hu  auperior.     'J'Jic 
difference  between  them  items  to  mo  the  difference  between  talent  and 
genius,  between  a  woman  admirable  in  her  art,  and  a  woman  creative  in 
bar  art.     Ki^taii  has  complete  mastery  of  the  mechaniam  of  the  stage,  bat 
is  without  the  inspiration  necessary  lor  great  acting.     A  more  b«,iuii  i] 
and  graceful  woman,  with  a  more  musical  voice,  has  seldom  appeared; 
but  it  is  witli  her  acting  an  with  her  voice — the  line  whicli  separates  charm 
from   profound  emfium   is  never   pissed.      When  I  saw  hor   m    i 
Atacbttk  my  disappointment  was  extreme;  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  great 
actress  were  manifested.     But  sho  completely  conquered  inc  ia  itedea ; 
nnd  tho  conquest  was  all  the  more  noticeable,  because  it  triumphed  over 
tho  impressions  previously  received   frtun   Rohson's  burlesque  imi'ntion. 
The  exquisite  grace  of  her  attitudes,  the  nuiimful  benuty  of  her  \> 
tho  flash  of  hor  wrath,  nnd  the  air  of  supreme  distinction  which  seems 
native  to  her,  gave  a  charm  to  this  puflinilUM  which  i»  nomrgetti 
No  wonder  that  people  were  enthusiastic  about  an  actress  who  could  give 
them  such  refined  pleasure;  and  no  wonder  that  few  paused  to  be  very 
critical  of  her  deficiencies.     I  missed,  it  in  true,   the   something  which 
Rachel  had  :  tho  sudden  splendour  of  creative  power,  the  burning-point  of 
passion;  yet   i   oonftaitlnt  1  then  thought  it  pi*. i !.!«•  ■.■'..<•  might  prove  u 
more  consummate  comedian  than  Rachel,  though  itly  inferior  to 

her  ia  great  moments.    That  supposition  was  a  profound  mistake.    I  dis- 
covered it  on  seeing  Atiriennt  Lecouvreur  the  other  night.     The         , 
point  i  to  say  weariness,  felt  at  this  performance,  caused  nic  to 

recur  to  the  disappointment  tab  at  her  Ladf  Macbeth  ;  these  performances 
marked  a  limit,  and  defined  the  range  of  her  artistic  power,  in  Atiriennt 
there  was  still  the  lovely  woman,  with  her  air  of  distinction  and  her 
magical  voice;  but  except  in  the  recitation  of  the  pretty  fable  of  the  two 
pigeons,  the  passage  from  Phedrt,  mid  tfca  one  look  of  dawning  belief 
brightening  into  rupture,  as  .-mud  In  I iaf  lover's  ex|'!.mutJ<'u, 

there  was  nothing  in  the  performance  which  wra  not  thoroughly  conven- 
tional. Nor  was  this  the  worst  fault,  lu  the  lighter  scenes  she  was  not 
only  c<>:,.vi.-nti«>nal,   bat    Comititted  ill M   MUM  .ike  of  couvciitini.iil 

actors,  an  incongruous  mixture  of  effects. 

Let  ine  explain  more  particularly  what  is  meant  by  the  term  eon  v. 
rial  acting.     When  an  actor  feels  a  vivid  sympathy  with  tho  pa^• 
humour,  he  is  representing,  ho  personates,  i.e.  speaks  through,  tho  cha- 
racter ;  and  for  tho  moment  is  what  ho  represent/.     He  can  do  this  only 
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ia  proportion  to  the  vividness  of  his  sympathy,  and  tin-  jila*tiotv  of  his 
organization,  which  enables  him  to  give  MSpittiim  10  what  hi  feels;  there 
are  certain  pbjfloe]  limitations  in  ever)1  organisation  ^^ li icli  abtoll 
prevent  adequate  Mcpreenon  of  what  is  ia  lbs  mind  ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
tlir  drniniiti-.t  can  rarely  personate  one  of  his  own  conceptions.  But 
■within  ti.i-  tin  it*  which  BIC  assigned  by  nature  U)  every  artist,  il> 

of  the  peraoBation  will  depend  upon  the  rividneaaof  nil  lynpethyi  and 

•iicnt  reliance  on  tho  truth  nf  bis  own  individual  expression,  in  prc- 
■e.  to  the  conventional    i  U  which  m:i\  be  .-u'cepd-d   oji    ihe 

stage.      This  is  the  great  acl'T,  the  « native    ariiM.     Tin-  enliven 
iiit.st  ):-  DM  WBQ  vi t iiv  r,  beOBUaB  he  do.  I    the  vivid  sympathy,   or 

r  tSBtaii  arsat  he  feels,  or  has  not  sufficient  energy  of  self-reliance 
tn  trait  frankly  to  hia  own  expressions,  cannot  l>c  the  pnrt,  :  lo  act 

it,  and  is  thus  necessarily  driven  to  adopt  those  OOnventfonal  means  of 
expression  with  which  tlie  traditions  of  tlie  stage  abound.  Instead  of 
allowing  u  strong  feeling  to  express  itself  through  its  natural  signs,  he 
seises  upon  the  conventional  Ngae,  either  because  in  truth  then  is 
no  strong  feeling  moving  him,  or  because  In-  is  not  artist  enough  to 
give  it  genuine  expression;  hi.-,  lips  will  curl,  hit*  brow  wrinkle,  his 
eyes  be  thrown  up,  his  forehead  be  slapped,  or  he  will  grimace-,  rant.,  and 
"  take  tlie  stage,"  in  tin-  style  Vfhieh  has  become  traditional,  bat  which 
WM  perhaps  never  seen  off  the  stage  ;  and  thus  lie  runs  through  the 
gamut  of  sounds  and  signs  which  bear  as  remote  an  affinity  to  any  real 
rxprcssiontj  a.*  the  pantomimic  conventions  of  ballet-dancers. 

A  similar  contrast  is  observed  in  literature.  As  there  are  occasionally 
actors  who  persoiuite — who  give  expression  to  a  genuine  feeling — so  there 
are  occasionally  writers,  not  merely  litterateurs,  who  give  expression  in 
words  to  the  actual  thought  which  is  in  their  mind*.  Tho  writer  uses 
I  whieli  nrc  conventional  signs,  but  hi;  nsi'-i  llntm  with  a  sincerity 
nod  ili  i •>  OtOflM  of  individual  expression  which  makes  them  the  genuine 
utterance  of  hia  thoughts  and  IV-.lmgs  ;  the  litterateur  use*  conventional 
phrases,  but  he  uses  them  without  the  guiding  instinct  of  individual 
expression ;  hi  tries  to  express  what  other*  have  expressed,  not  what  is 
really  in  his  own  mind.  With  a  certain  skill,  tin:  litterateur  become*  ;iu 
aeoeptablt  araknan;  bat  we  never  speak  of  him  as  a  writ 
estimate  him  as  a  man  of  genius,  unless  he  cau  make  his  own  soul  speak 
to  us.  The  conventional  language  of  poetry  and  passion,  of  dignity  and 
drollery,  may  be  more  or  less  skilfully  mad  by  a  writer  of  talent;  but  he 
never  delights  us  with  those  words  which  come  hum  the  heart,  novel 
thrills  as  Willi  the  vimple  tQQCBCI  of  nature — those  nothings  which  are 
immense,  and  which  make  writing  memorable. 

In  saying  that  Itistori  is  a  conventional  activsa,  thm-lore,  I  mean  th  sj 

with  great  art  tile  employs  the   traditional  conventions  of  the  stage,  and 

■  fleets  which  others  have  produced,  but  does  not  deeply 

move  us,  because   not   herself  deeply    moved.     Take  away   her    beauty, 

grace,  and  her  voice,  and  she  is  an  ordinary  oomedlaa  ;   whereas  Kean 
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and  Pasta  were  assuredly  neither  handsome  nor  imposing  in  physique, 
and  Rachel  made  a  common  Jewish  physiognomy  lovely  by  mere  force  of 
mmfifm.      In   Mcita,  Ristori  was  conventional   and  admirable.      In 
Adritnnt,  she  was    convent  ii  Dal   and  martial  k1,    for   while   ilw    character 
was  not  personated,  but  sumulaled,  it.  wa*   simulated  liy  CWm-nti 
drawn  from  a  totally  wrong  source.     The  comedy  m  the   comedy  of  a 
tmbrelte ;  the  playfulness  had  the  minaudevit  of  a  frivolous  woman,  not 
the  charm  of  a  smile  upon  a  serious  face.     It  is  a  common  mistake  of 
conventional  serious  actors  iu  comic  scenes  to  imitate  the  "  business"  and 
r  i  i  oo ' ; >ic  actors.     The  tragedian,  wishing  to  bo  funny,  thinks  ho 
must  approach  the  low   comedy  style,  and   is  often  vulgar,  always  in- 
effective,  by   his    very   efforts    at   being    effective.       Ristori    might  have 
learned  from  Rachel  that  the  lighter  scene*  o(  Ailricmir  could  bo  char 
without  once  touching  on  the  "buhinesa"  of  the  $oubtrtt<  .    Mid    | 
goers  who  remember  Helen  Faucit,  especially  in  parts  like  Rosalind  (a 
glimpse  of  which  was  had  the  other  night),  will  remember  how  perfectly 
thai  fine  actress  can  represent  the  joyous  playfulness  of  young  animal 
spirits,  without  Ones  Ctaaing  10  be  poetical.    The  gaiety  of  a  serious  nature 
i    citvment   muxt  always  preserve  a  certain  tone  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  mirth  of  unimpassioncd  natures:  a  certain  ground- 
swell  of  emotion  should  be  felt  beneath.     The  manner  may  bfl  bc'l:t,  but  it 
should  spring  from  a  deep  soil.     Jut  M  we  feci  the  difference  between 
the  comedy  of  Shakspeare  and  Moliore,  even  when  most  extravagant,  and 
the  comedy  of  Congreve  and  Scribe ;  there  is  a  heartier  laugh,   but  a 
serious  background.     At  any  rate,  the  unity  of  effect  which  ia 
demanded  in  all  representation  is  greatly  damaged  when,  as  in  the 
of  Adrknne  represented  by  Sktoti,  tsttaad  of  the  playfulness  of  an  im- 
passioned woman,  we  have  a  patchwork  of  effects — a  bit  of  a  toubrette 
tacked  on  to  a  bit  of  tin  .  that  again  to  a  bit  of  the  iiigJnue,  and 

that  to  a  tragic  part.     Ristori  was  not  one  woman  in  several  moods,  but 
several  actreaaea  playing  several  scenes. 

Nevertheless,  while  insisting  on  her  deficiencies,   I  must  repeat  the 
expression  of  my  admiration  for  Ristori  as  a  distinguished  I  i  not 

of  the  highcat  rank,  she  is  very  high,  iu  virtue  of  her  personal  gilts,  and 
the  trained  skill  with  which  Ifaeaa  gifts  are  applied.  And  her  failures  are 
instructive.  The  failure*  of  distingui.died  arlisU  are  alwuv*  fruitful  in 
suggestion.  The  question  naturally  arises,  why  is  her  success  so  gnat  IB 
certain  plays,  and  so  dubious  in  Shakspeare  or  the  drama  I  It  is  of  little 
ttae  to  say  that  Lady  Macbeth  and  Adrittmc  arc  beyond  her  means  ;  that 
ia  only  re-Btnting  the  fact ;  can  wc  not  trace  both  success  and  failure  to 
one  source.'  Ia  what  is  called  the  ideal  drama,  constructed  after  the 
Greek,  type,  she  would  be  generally  successful,  beoailM  lb*.  rittpUoitj  of 
iU  motive*  and  this  artificiality  of  its  structure,  removing  it  Iroin  beyond 
>gion  of  ordinary  txjx  I  uc",  demand  from  the  actor  a  corresponding 
artificiality.  Attitude*,  draperies,  gesture.-,  tones,  and  elocution  whieh 
1   be   incongruous    in   a  drama   approaching  more  nearly    to  the 
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evolutions  of  ordinary  experience,  become,  in  the  ideal  drama,  nitUtic 
modes  of  expression;  and  it  ia  in  these  that  Butod  dinplnys  a  fine 
selective  instinct,  and  a  raro  felicity  cf  organization.  All  ia  artificial, 
but  then  all  is  congruous.  A  noble  unity  of  impression  ia  produced. 
Wm  do  not  clntnorously  demand  individual  truth  of  character  and  passion; 
tlm  idi  :il  sketch  suffices.  U  is  only  nn  a  vmaller  scalo  what  was  seen 
upon  ill-  Gbaab  stage,  wlu-rc  i!-.i-  bnnenty  ofiha  thoatn  absolutely 
:  ill  individualizing;  spectator*  were  content  «viih  masks  and 
attitudes  where  in  the  modem  drama  we  demand  the  fluctuating  phy- 
siognomy of  passion,  and  the  minute  individualities  of  character.  When, 
however,  the  conventional  actress  defends  from  tho  ideal  to  0M 
drama,  from    the   simple  and  ytnerxl    to   the  ecu;,  aidual  in 

pursonai  Ion,  then  she  is  at  a  disadvantage.  Kachel  could  Mitt  this 
descent,  as  all  will  remember  who  saw  her  Adriennt  or  Lady  Tartuffi; 
but  then  Rachel  personated,  she  spoke  through  the  character,  she  suffered 
her  inward  feelings  to  express  themselves  in  outward  signs ;  she  had  not 
■t  about  htt  tu  iln'  outward  mlmi  .  wliiih  rmiventionally  expressed 
such  feelings.     She  had  but  a   limited  range;   tin  n  M  she 

pity  j  bttl  tin  bv  ibt  ptttOHft*d|  tho*e  she  created.  I  do  not 
M  that  Iiistori  could  personate 5  she  would  always  seek  the  conven- 
!   signs  of  expression,  although  frequently  using  them   with  con- 

If  what  1  have  said  is  true,  it  is  clear  that  the  gain  to  our  stage  from 
the  study  of  such  an  actress  would  be  small,  liar  beauty,  her  distinction, 
her  grace,  her  voice,  arc  not  itnitnble;  and  nowhere  do*»  she  teach  the 
actor  to  rely  on  natural  expression.  Still  mora  is  this  tho  case  with 
I'cchtcr,  an  artist  many  degrees  inferior  to  Kistori,  yet  an  accomplished 
actor  in  hi*  own  sphere.  With  regard  to  Mdlle.  Stella  Colas,  had  aa  our 
actors  are,  they  have  nothing  to  leant  from  her.  As  I  said,  she  is  very 
y,  and  has  a  powerful  voice;  but  lior  performance  of  Juliet,  which 
ii  nn  many  honest  spectators,  is  wholly  without  distinction. 
During  the  first  two  acts  one  recognizes  a  well-taught  pupil,  whose  by- 
play is  very  good,  and  whose  youth  and  beauty  make  a  pleasant  ftccnic 
illusion.      The    balcony    scene,   though    not  at   all    1  ug   Slink- 

speare'n  Juliet,  was  a  pretty  and  very  tlli-i  the  hit  of  acting.  It  was 
mechanical,  but  nkiln.il  too.  It  assured  mo  that  she  was  not  an  actress  of 
any  spontaneity;  but  it  led  me  to  hope  more  from  the  subsequent  scenes 
than  she  did  effect.  Indued,  as  the  play  advanced,  my  opinion  of  her 
powers  sank.  No  sooner  were  tho  stronger  emotions  to  bo  expressed  than 
-idioctity  and  — rWBtfOMBsM  DMUM  more  salient.  She  lias  great 
eal  energy,  and  the  groundlings  are  delighted  with  her  displays  of 
it ;  nor  docs  the  monotony  of  her  vehemence  ■»  ry  them,  mora 

-tic  redundance  of  effort  in  the  quieter  scenes.     8he  has 
not  yet  learned  to  upeak  a  speech,  but  tries  to  make  1 

•  tail  im.\v  be  due  to  the  diSooltV  Of  pronmincing  a  foreign  language; 
but  not  » holly  so,  as  is  shown  in  the  redundancy  of  gesture  and  "  buai- 
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aeiB."     Ikr  elocution  would  be  wry  defective  iu  her  own  language  j 
its  lease  defect,  to  iny  apprehension,   iB  the  in.;  :    ,   I 

accent.     "With  all  hex  vehemence,  she  is  destitute  of  passion  ;  the  MfpUta 
the  caw  of  the  groundling*,"  but  moves  no  human  toul.     II-t  look?, 

I,  gfstllU'S — all  liuvn  the  v.  ••  11  -k in  Uld  if 

'passages,  it  in  hut.  justice 
lo  lhat  public  to  say  that  it  alto  applauds  the  ranting  Romeo,  and  other 
amazing  representatives  ol"  the  piny. 

With  regard  lo  the  youn  •  herself  shout  whoS3  I  ftp)  kneed  to 

speak  thus  hnrshly,  I  see  60  •_•  distinction,  thai  I 

il  regret  this  early  success.      So  much  persona]  charm,  so  much 
energy,  and  so  much  ambition,  may  even  yet  curry  her  to  the  front  t 
but  at  present,  I  believe  that,   arcry  Fn-neh  critic  would  be  astonished  at 
irility  with  whi  h  audiences  hare  accepted  hi  a  young  country- 

:  a  would  probably  make  some  dfitOf 
insular  taste.    1  do  not  for  one  moment  deny  her  success — I  only  point  to 
its  moral.      The  stage  upon  which  such   acting  could  bo   rvgarded  as 
smell  liable  condition.     It  is  good  mob  act iog  ■.  charming 

i   ing  tho  ear.     Tho  uudionots  hare  '■«>■  so  long  been  unused 
to  see  any  truer  or  more  rvfim  ntalion,  that  they  may  be  c.v 

if,  !),■  the  publii   press,  end  the  pw  I  to  the  young 

Frenchwoman  because  sb  Itch,  they  gn  pro]  Ui  i  to  see  something 

wondeiful,  and  belli  i  nsliks  anything  111  ever 

seen  is  really  a  remarkable  representation.     The  npplattdcr*  find  their 
■an  lateiligcnt  friends,  unwilling  to  admit  that  Udlle.  Oolae  ii  aj  present 
:-.  n y  thing  more  than  a  very  pretty  woman,  and  peevishly  exclaim,  "  Haugil  1 
you  are  so  difficult  to  please."     But  I  betters  that  were  the  stage  in  a  B 
vigorous  condition,  there  would  be  no  difference  of  opinion  on  this  | 

lie.  Colas  finds  easy  admirers,  it  is  because,  as  the  Spaniards  say,  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  blind  tho  one-eyed  is  king. 
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Tub  dwell  ing-houso  ftt  Glenrig  lay  towards  the  son,  under  sheltering  I 
in  a  mountaiiinu'.  nnnk  «>f  the  county  Antrim.  It  was  a  romantic  old 
plncc,  and,  of  course,  a  legend  clung  to  it.  The  story  MO  that  a  mysterioui 
treasure  lay  secreted  somewhere  within  the  wall*,  xupposed  to  have  been 
n,  ages  since,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  mountains  by 
Cromwell's  soldier*.  The  MliTTMi  MacArthur  of  that  day  had  given  a 
ball  on  n  certain  night,  ami  danced  until  :i  late  hour,  la  a  yellow  satin 
gown  and  a  quantity  of  jevrcK  Early  next  morning  the  unwc! 
visitors  had  arrived,  and  the  family  fled  empty-handed,  but  no  jewels  had 
been  seen  in  the  house,  neither  then,  nor  ever  afterwards.  Therefore,  the 
gossips  held,  some  secret  hiding-place  had  been  resorted  to,  and  one  day  * 
prize  must  come  to  light.  The  legend  of  Um  treasure  had  |uissed  down 
through  tnnny  generations,  hut  latterly  it  hail  almost  died  out.  One  old 
woman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  claimed  descent  from  n  con6dcntial 
servant  of  the  above-mentioned  Mistress  MacArthur,  had  pretended  to 
know  the  exact  spot  where  the  treasure  lay,  and  all  the  circumstances  of 
its  burial.  But  this  old  womnn  belonged  to  a  spiteful  race,  and  would 
t.jll  her  MClCt,  it"  .secret  she  possessed. 

Aunt  PciK'U'pc  believed  in  it,  and  she  had  tried  many  plans  to  find  out 
Whether  or  not  old  Nannie  knew  more  than  she  knew  herself.  There 
was  no  end  to  the  sneers  she  encountered  from  aunt  MacAlister  OD  the 
subject  of  bfl  Credulity  J  but]  whether  from  charity,  or  with  a  view  of 
hating  old  Nannie,  she  did  imbue  aunt-  Juliette  to  take  home,  as 
playfellow  for  Letitia,  a  little  girl,  the  old  woman's  grandchild.  Ilou- 
erer,  the  girl  had  turned  out  badly  and  been  Bent  away,  after  wlj:. 
Nannie  and  she  had  left  the  country,  so  that  there  was  no  lor 
chance  for  aunt  Penelope's  craxc  of  finding  the  treasure  being  satiefi' 

Ami,  iodeed,  Ibia  preseol  family  seemed  about  as  little  likely  to  discover 
it  as  any  of  their  predecessor*.     Old  lfcuuhd  MacArthur,  who  had  been 
visited  with  paralysis,  was  deal,  end  had  never  quite  recovered  the  a 
his  limbs,  sat  constantly  in  his  chair,  a  patient  cheerful  Christian,  n  i 
to  linger  on  among  his  children  and  his  clan  of  friends  as  long  as  it  :  ■!■ 

en  to  leave  him,  but  dreading  nothing  upon  earth  so  much  as  change 
of  any  kind.  His  wife — "aunt  Janette,"  M  she  KM  called  by  some  scores 
of  nephews  and   nieces — was  a  little,  low-voiced   woman,  M-nrocly  lea 

thin  her  own  shadow.     Her  daughters,  Mary  and  11.. 
Meli  I  firfx  copy  uf  their  mother — nut  in  person,  but  in  the  pli 
their  tempeni  nod  th«  uawMried  quietude  of  their  demeanour.    All  three 
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would  have  been  terrified  at  the  thought  of  breaking  in  on  the  still  COUtltM 
.   pulling  down  walls  or  dragging  up  floors  in  search  of 

ig  tluj  chances  of  whose  flrfatOMM  hung  0:1  a  legend.  Letitia 
laughed  nt  it.  She  was  nn  orphan  whom  old  Randal  had  claimed  in 
beg  infancy  by  virtue  of  some  mythical  fifty-sixth  cotuunship,  and  had 
brought  up  as  his  youngest  dnughu -r.  She  was  a  busy  «|>irit.  pd 
her  meltons,  clear  in  her  judgment,  ready  with  her  help,  and,  conse- 
Ljucntly,  in  sleepy  Glenrig  the  household  fairy,  the  ordering  genius  cf  the 

from  garret  to  cellar.     She  loved  the  old  story,  and  laughed  at  it; 
Jed  it  to  pieces  one  day,  and  put  it  together  again  the  next,  dressing  it 
up  in  the  most  brilliant  colour*. 

The  only  per>on  v.lm  night  huvu  shown  any  energy  in  the  matter  was 
Archie,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  and  only  son  of  the  house,  who  was  at 
present  trying  to  make  his  way  at  the  English  bar;  nnd,  spite  of  his  Irish 
tongue  and  his  Irish  birth,  was  making  it.  But  his  energies  and  ambition 
:  und  a  more  practical  channel  than  among  broken  walla  bedded  with 
imaginary  treasure.  Archie  had  enough  to  do,  for  the  MacArthurs  had 
been  waxing  poorer  of  late  years,  and  he  had  gone  forth  to  make  for 
himself  an  independent  name  and  fortune.  Had  the  making  of  this 
fortune  not  boon  necessarily  a  tedious  process,  some  thought  that  a 
certain  pair  of  bright  eyes  which  kept  Glenrig  in  mischief  nnd  sun- 
ihiae  would  have  been  even  now  tinning  beside  him  in  London.  IIow- 
erer,  people  only  surmised.  The  only  one  who  could  say  anything 
on  the  subject  was  Letitia,  and  she — who  could  be  discreet,  "  close,"  aunt 
IVnolope  witd,  when  it  pleased  her — she,  I.ctitin,  kept  her  own  counsel.) 

The  two  aunts  were  frequent  visitors,  not  dwellers,  at  Glenrig,  having 
each  her  respective  domicile  on  a  different  outskirt  of  the  two  mile*' 
distant  village  of  Cushlake.  Aunt  Mac-Muter  waa  a  Mac  Arthur,  who  had 
made  •  not  very  brilliant  marriage,  and  who,  having  been  left  a  widow, 
t- '/turned,  as  it  were,  to  the  parent  ItMB,  ttd  always  prominently 
asserting  herself  as  Kntidal  MacArthurs  kbttt  tbODgfat  she  ought  to  hold 
her  head  very  high,  nnd  did  so  accordingly.     Now  aunt  Penelope  was 

the  wife  of  a  dead  brother,  and  her  family  being,  in  aunt  MacAlister's 

n,  "very  low,"  that  good-natured  sister-in-law  thought  she  should, 
on  lier  husband's  decease,  have  umdeitly  retired  into  her  native  obscurity. 
But  in  addition  to  the  enormity  of  hor  declining  to  do  this,  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  "worming  herself"  into  the  good  grnces  of  everybody  at 
Glenrig,  and  this  was  a  mortal  offence  to  aunt  Mac  .Mister,  whom  nobody 
liked.  And  to  "aust  Pan"  and  "aunt  Mac"  were  always  at  dngger- 
poinU,  something  as  may  be  a  snarling  terrier,  ready  to  snap  at  • 
one's  heels,  and  a  purring  cat  who  will  lie  cosily  by  the  fire  as  long  ns 
she  is  left  at  peace,  but  will  show  the  tiger  when  provoked. 

It  happened  one  evening,  early  in  spring,  that  a  small  event  occurred 

.,  for  a  time,  quickened  mightily  the  blood  in  the  drowsy  Gl- 
veins,  and  which,  as  it  afterward;  proved,  VH  looked  back  upon  .1 
epoch  in  the  lives  of  all  concerned.     It  waa  twilight,  and  Glenrig  glare! 
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with  all  it*  red  windows  into  ibe  outer  grayneas,  where  die  valley  bL  :<  = 
feet  had  attuned  •  myitorioru  depth,  and  the  ranks  of  opposite  room. 
hitd  n  :u  ghostly  fashion,  into  the  clouds.     The  great  brown  trees, 

their  first  awkward  effort  at  greenness  extinguished  by  the  dutk,  stood 
like,  bearded  giant*  resting  on  their  clubs,  for  achort  iroco  had  bean  con- 
cluded with  the  galea,  inside  uncle  Randal  and  aunt  Janette 
during,  or  musing,  which  y  n  psMsk)  in  their  respective  arm-chairs  at 
either  ride  of  the  hearth,  and  tho  firelight  flushed  over  them,  filling  the 
cosy  old-fashioned  room  with  a  deep  crimson  light.  A  light  step  came 
in,  and  Letitia  crossed  the  floor  hastily,  crying,  "  Aunt  Janette,  here  are 
the  letters — the  letters  at  hut.  One,  two,  three ;  and  there's  one  from 
Archie.     1*11  lamp!" 

Tho  lamp  wax  lit  in  a  twinkling,  nud  as  Letitia  stood  in  the  auddi.-n 

light  wo  could  not  have  a  better  opportunity  for  describing  her.     It  was  a 

slight,  small  figure,  clothed  in  a  housewifely  gray  dress,  and  black  silk 

apron.     She  looked  lileo  one  accustomed  to  carry  tho  keys,  but  to  carry 

them  jauntily,  making  them  as  pi.pinu; g  afl  accessory  to  her  own  pictu- 

Tosqueneafl  as  any  piece  of  bijoulerit  that  over  fine  lady  hung  on   her 

r  or  slong  to  her  girdle.     Letitia  was  not  a  beauty,  but  aha  could 

look  pretty  at  times,  and  any  woman  who  can  do  so  ibooM    ba  content. 

It  won  a  round  face  with  intelligent  eyes,  rather  amber  than  brown ;  a  nose, 

,  nud  not  ungraceful;  a  wide  month  with   the.  merit  of  red  lips  and 

para  teeth  ;  and  a  low  broad  forehead.     Her  hair,  which  was  simply 

>(!,  without  cither  purple:  tight*,  or  ebon  gloss,  was  folded  smoothly 

from  her  brow,  and  hung  in  a  heavy  cloud  about  hex  throat.     She  did 

look  pretty  now,  with  a  midden  jewel  burning  in  each  eye,  and  a  throb  of 

excit  log  her  cheek. 

She  ■£  iluwn  to  read  Archie's  letter  to  hiB  father  and  mother.     She 

began  heartily — "  My  door  mother "      She  glanced  down  the  : 

and  repeated  mechanically,  "  If*  AMI  tnofJurt" 

'•  Well,  Letitia?" 

11  My  eyes  are  dim,  somehow,"  said  Letitia.     ':  I  have  got  a  hcadacl.c. 
Jiut  list  mi-  ran  Bf  i<>r  Mary  or  Rachel.     They  will  read  it  better." 

And  not  waiting  to  be  gninsayed,  she  sprang  up  and  vani&hi'd. 

"  Rachel,"  she  said,  putting  her  head  in  nt  the  door  of  a  room  up* 
where  a  young  lady  wns  arranging  her  hair  nt  the  glass,  "  there  is  a  1 
from  Archie,  and  your  mother  wauN  id  it  for  her.     My  head 

ache*  so  badly,  I  cannot  took  it  the  papal    ' 

Strange  to  say,  the  light  on  Rachel's  table  glared  at  Li-iithi  like  a 
bloodthirsty  enemy,  and  Raehi  >>i"t,  quitl  Raol  Ingorgon. 

Blissfully  unconscious  of  this  fact,  however,  that   young    ladj   made  a 
moderate  exclamation  of  pleasure  at  hearing  of  her  brother's  letter,  nml 
Letitia  to  bathe  her  head,  went  downstairs.     And  Rachel  read  tin- 
letter.     It  ran  like  this  : — 

Mr  nraa  Morrtrn,— I   fear  my  fatlior  nml  yon   will  he  displeased  nt  first  wl 
tell  you  that  I  hove  been  nansM  for  I  oma  time,  hut  whoo  j  on  know  my  EUicliml  you 
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must  forgive  me.    Kooning  this,  I  linv.-  iiefore  me,  cm  a  \ 

Gterrrig,    I  hare  »»Barwl  her  of  tlie  alleciloiiate  welcome  IDS  will  linv*.     I  iwcd  not 
mtk  roa,  clarrat  mntlitr,  to  bVSt  Iht  trmlrrlv  f.ir  niv  i;ib«.     1  baft  Munr,  Bachsl 
Lefltis  will  be  sisters  to  her.     I  will  join  her  at  Glcnri-  b  ;«  Et  »  t 
—Too*  affectionate  son, 

Akcuidald  MacAstuur. 

Rachel  let  fall  the  pnper,  and  blank  amazement  dropped  down  upon 
the  listener*.  Then  sobbing  and  murmuring  vote  in  a  chorus  of  meek 
rebellion  against  fate,  and  Archie,  till  Lotitia  presently  brought  her  bright 
face  hack  to  the  room,  and  laughing  merrily  at  the  "comical  newt'* 
struck  the  key-note  for  a  new  strain,  and  set  the  weepers  all  chanting  the 
praises  of  the  dear  offender,  with  only  a  low  running  accompaniment  of 
regrets  and  fears,  and  gentle  deprecations. 

Some  days  passed,  and  it  was  the  evening  of  the  bride's  expected  arrival. 
The  shock  at  Arehic's  Grange  conduct  hnd  in  some  measure  subsided,  and 
it  had  been  resolved  to  give  the  visitor  a  true  glens  welcome.  Bi 
old  house  had  been  burnished  up  to  its  best  looks,  and  early  in  the 
ig  a  goodly  company  of  friends,  all  cousins  to  the  nineteenth  degree, 
had  assembled  in  Mrs.  MacArthur's  drawing-room.  The  curtains  were 
drawn  acroas  the  shuttered  windows,  the  fire  biased  up  the  chimney,  and 
the  round  table  at  the  side  of  the  room  was  absolutely  groaning  under 
delectable  preparations  for  a  plentiful  tea.  The  room  was  filled  with  good- 
humoured,  good-looking  people,  laughing  and  talking  in  the  broad  northern 
accent,  which  has  so  ludicrously  little  of  the  mincing  about  it,  and  m 
much  of  rough  honest  kindliness. 

Old  Randal  MaeArthur  sat  in  his  arm-chair  as  usual,  a  spare  little 

with  a  thi.  ice,  and  a  quick  and  kindly  eye.    He  worn  a  bl.uk 

velvet  cap  on   his  almost  bald   head,   and  sat  in  the   familiar  altitude 

I  Rtrayed  hia  deafness,  holding  his  hand  behind  hie  ear  while  he 

apoo  ih a  arm  of  his  chair  towards  the  company,  looking  from  one 

be  other  as  if  ho  would  guess  by  their  expression,  if  ho  could 

hear,  all  that  was  going  forward. 

Hi?  wi:*c  wns  in  her  customary  place  near  to  his  side,  with  her  small 
grave  cap  and  small  grave  gown,  and  her  thin  timid  face,  looking  liko  a 
rather  stately  little  old  moid  tu  half  mourning.  She  also  sat  with  her  foot 
on  a  stool,  and  she  wore  her  dress  short,  sad  large  bright  buckles  on  bee 
shoes.     Also  on  her  shoulders  a  black  velvet  shawl,  rich  with  Mugs 

idery,  said  to  have  cost  a  fabulous  sum  of  money  once  upon  a  time  : 
bow  !<~ng  ago  wc  cannot  say,  bnt  nnut  Penelope  was  wont  to  c\ 
sister  Janette  could  not  wear  out  her  clothe*  like  other  folks,  do  as  she 
would. 

A  small  crowd  cl'  broad-shouldered,   brown-faced  couaitt  Edmunds, 

i  Pnnd.il*,  comin  Pats,  and  cousin  Archies  straggled  about  a  table 

a  group  of  young  women  sat  at  work.     "  Young  women  "  aunt 

MacAliatcr  resolutely  dabbed  them,  and  young  women  they  were  obliged 

to  »ul  Bead-work  had  not  nt  the  time  we  speak  of  quits  supor- 

i  Aht-ttaUag  and  garter-knitting  in  retired  nook*  of  tUo  world  like 
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was  stitching  a  xliirt-ollar,  another  hemming  damask  napkins,  whilst  n 
tliinl  was  nsttfalg — Wrible  to  relate — a  nightcap  for  her  father.  In  this 
group  were  Mary  and  Iluchel,  the  duughtora  of  tho  house,  with  their  low 
voicv*  and  fnvr  words.  They  won;  loo  quiet.  Aunt  Penelope  once 
exclaimed  in  despair,  "  Sister  Janette,  can  you  do  nothing  to  waken  up 
these  girla  of  yours?     They're  just  uo  belter  than  white  mice  ! '" 

Aunt  MacAlister  betrayed  her  kill-joy  propensities  by  her  aliarp  eyes, 
long  pinched  nose,  and  puckcrcd-up  mouth.     She  was  dressed  in  a  black 

gown,  1  •■iy  stiff,  wore  bkuk  i-ilk  milfem  «"'ii  her  hands,  and  a  ^ 
Quaker-Ioe-king  cap  on  her  head.  She  was  not  perhaps,  in  the  mail  ■ 
aturcd  woman  ;  hut  -the  llmjl  acted  as  though  she  lived  in  mortal 
dread  lent  any  one  should  suspect  that  she  poateascd  one  drop  of  the  milk 
of  humnn  kindness  in  her  nature.  She  was  particulaily  liaid  upon  fcbfl 
"young  women"  now  around  her,  calling  tlnir  talk  ■•  claUiring,"  and 
their  ribbons  and  muslins  "  fudgey-magiggery."  She  had  also  a  stab  at 
the  broad-shouldered  cousins,  whom  she  did  not  scruple  to  describe  as 
•'  louts,"  telling  of  the  elegant  manners  of  the  gentlemen  whom  she  was 
accustomed  to  meet  in  Dublin,  in  her  youth. 

Aunt  Penelope  was  an  ample,  plain-featured  person,  with  no  particular 
physical  advantage  beyond  the  beaming  effulgence  that  could  flood  from 
her  nondescript  eyeB,  and  irradiate  her  broad  buff- colour*!  faei  And 
we  do  not  think  aunt  Mac  need  have  called  her  vulgar  because  she 
preferred  a  brown  and  gold-colour  brocaded  gown  to  one  of  a  more 
severely  neutral  description  of  tint;  or,  having  been  u  widow  for  twenty 
years,  because  she  liked  a  comfortable  cap  with  a  bit  of  colour  about  it. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  aunt  Pen  was  the  favourite,  the  confidante,  the  coaxed 
and  familiar  of  the  whole  elan.  She  knew  all  the  secrets  of  the  young 
BNn,  and  all  the  secrets  of  the  young  women,  all  but  one.  She  waa  wont 
to  declare  to  herself  that  she  never  could  mnko  anything  of  Letitia.  Her 
eyes  were  now  following  that  young  damsel,  as,  dnwd  in  black  silk  and 
a  coral  necklace,  she  flitted  in  and  out  and  about  the  room,  looking  after 
the  setting  forth  of  cakes  and  preserves,  and  seeming  to  make  a  hundred 
excuses  to  keep  moving  about,  as  if  she  could  not  rcat  quiet  a  moment. 

The  rolling  of  a  carriage  was  presently  heard,  and  a  crunching  of 
wheels  on  the  gravel.  A  sudden  silence  fell  on  the  room.  Tho  cousins 
stopped  laughing,  Mary  and  Kachel  glanced  at  one  another,  'nil  looked 
like  white  mice  than  ever;  uncle  Randal  sank  back  in  his  chair  ; 
aunt  Janette  rose  and  stood  nervously  dragging  the  fringe  of  her  shawl ; 
aunt  Mac  bounced  up  and  looked  around  as  if  to  say,  "  Now  we  slutll 
see  what  kind  of  person  Mrs.  Archie  is?  "  Whereupon  aunt  Pen  slipped 
into  her  chair,  taking  old  llundal's  hand  kindly,  and  still  watching  Lctiti.i. 
That  young  person,  at  the  moment  employed  in  cutting  thin  bread  and 
butter,  laid  down  her  knife,  and  walking  over  toiriMN  Mr*.  MueArihur 
aloud  Irresolute  on  the  hearth-rug,  slipped  the  old  lady's  aim  through  her 
own  aud  drew  her  on,  saying,  "  Come,  aunt  Janette,  you  must  meet  her  at 
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door,  yon  know  !  "  ••  ft  nrard  minx  !  *'  hissed  aunt  Mac,  sotto  voce. 
"Bnn  i!"   murmured  mint   Pin   under  her  breath. 

In  «nothcr  minute  the  stranger  stood  under  tie  hall  lamp,  and  was 

.iced  by  aunt  Janette.     It  was  not  noticed  that  when  Lctitia's  turn 

she   retreated  into  the  shadows,  nnd  pushed  Mary  forward  to  be 

khwnd.    Not-  w.in  it  Mm  thnt  when  ths  visitor  was  conducted  to  ha  i 

I.etitui  remained  btlow  on  the  mat,  twisting  her  small  fingers  together,  »* 
it  the  would  break  them  in  phn  n. 

In  due  time  Mrs.  Archie  made  her  appearance  in  the-  drawing-room, 
c  away  every  onc'a  breath  by  her  brilliance.  She  was  dressed  In 
bright  blue  ailk,  all  flouuccy  and  trimmings,  and  wore  delicate  lace  and 
glittering  ornaments.  She  was-  ulialit,  nnd  mil,  nnd  carried  her  finery  with 
a  charming  grnee.  She  had  that  kind  of  fair-haired,  fair-eyed  good  look*, 
which  becoming  dress  and  vivacity  of  character  may  burnish  into  fasci- 
nating beauty.  If  dressed  in  dull  butt,  and  rimm  of  her  lit ( lo  air?  and 
graces,  she  would  have  been  too  pale  and  pink  alum!  the  rye*,  while  her 
hair  would  hare  displayed  thai  lark-lu-tre  tint  which  can  only  be  warmed 
to  gold  by  delicate  surroundings  of  colour.  So  at  least  thought  rant 
lope,  aa,  quite  forgetting  politeness,  she  sat  watching  her  with 
:.-,; .-.;:  persistence,  seeming  to  have  quite  overlooked  Lclitia  in  her 
new  interest  in  the  bride. 

•  Won't  you  come  to  the  (ire,  Mrs.  Archie?  "     "  Mrs.  Arclito,  won't 

you  sit  to  &M  tail  la   for  your  tea?"     "Mrs.    Archie,  dear,  you're   fnirly 

!.  ..i   '  in  I  "      "  'Deed,  M"-.  Archie,  you're  ready  t<»  drnp  this  minute  for 

want  of  something  to  cat.     Oh  !  you  needn't  tell  mo.     I  know  the  hungry 

road  you've  travelled  better  than  you  do.     Yon  ought  to  be  gey  and  keen 

a!" 

Such  speeches  as  these  assailed  the  new-comer  on  all  ajdasj  hut  after  she 
luid  spoken  once  or  twice,  and  shaken  out  her  flounces  as  many  times,  the 
majority  of  the  clan  pot  rather  more  shy,  and  did  not  press  their  kind- 
nesses on  her  so  strongly  :  she  was  very  condescending,  very  gracious, 
very  lav  Mi  with  her  smiles  and  her  pretty  gestures;  but  somidiow  the 
plain  glenifolk,  with  thtiii  ipiaiiit  downright    talk   ami   their  homely  way.*, 

ill  at  ease  with  her,  feeling  vaguely  that  she  was  rather  too  line  a  lady 
for  Archie  to  have  sent  home  to  Glenrig.  Old  Uandal  presently  lay  back, 
extinguished,  in  his  chair.  Aunt  Janette  by-and-by  alxo  retreated  into 
mens.  Of  the  cousins,  the  male  portion  attended  on  her  want* 
rather  dmnsily,  and  the  female  portion  scrutinized  her  dress  and  the  style 
of  her  hair. 

Aunt  Mae,  who  considered  from  the  first  that  Mrs.  Archie  had  "an 
bar,*1  made  friend*  with  her  at  once ;  perhaps  because  the  bride 
evidently  did  not  much  affect  aunt  Penelope.  And  so  she  6at  all 
ig  by  her  side,  and  in  return  for  Mrs.  Archie's  gracious  Information 
about  > "  in   London,   aunt  Mac  entertained  her  with  an 

account  of  the  "  elegant  people  "  whom  she  used  to  meet  "  in  Dublin,  in 
her  youth."     And  still  aunt  Penelope  watched    the  bride,  scrutinizing 
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untiringly  face,  hands,  figure,  manner,  nnd  closing-  her  eyes  sometimes  to 
liatcn  more  keenly  to  the  tones  of  the  stronger'*  voice. 

"Sister  Janetto,"  said  aunt  Penelorc,  when  the  cousins  were  going 
away,  "  if  you  havo  a  spare  bed  I'll  stay.  I  have  *  mind  not  to  go  homo 
to-night." 

This  was  only  mint  Penelope's  way  of  putting  it,  for  she  knew  there 
were  plenty  of  spare  beds  at  Glenrig  ;  and  she  stayed. 

At  twelve  o'clock  that  night  Letitia  was  sitting  at  the  fire  in  her  own 
room,  when  aunt  Penelope  came  in,  aliut  the  door,  and  stood  beside  her 
on  the  health.  Now  on  this  night  of  all  others  Letitia  did  not  want  even 
nunt  Penelope  in  her  room.     Nevertheless,  there  she  was. 

"  How  do  you  like  her?  "  Mini  Pin  legan,  poking  up  the  lire  briskly. 

"Oh  1  well  enough,  I  suppose  I  "  replied  LeiUiu.  "  ISlie's  a  very  grand 
lady  indeed." 

"  Isn't  «he  a  beauty  now  ?     Did  you  ever  see  as  pretty  a  creature?  " 

"  She's  good-looking  enough  1 "  said  Letitia  dryly,  "  but  I  can't  say  I 
nil  mi  re  her  much." 

Aunt  Penelope  looked  at  her  with  twinkling  eye*.  "  What  makes 
you  so  croaa  to-night,  Letitia?" 

"  Cross  !    I  cross  ?     I'm  not  cross,  aunt  Penelope  !  " 

"Well,  you're  something  very  like  it.  However.  I'm  not  going  to 
torment  you,  you  close  little  thing !  I  suppose  if  I  said  you  '  poor ' 
little  thing  you'd  tear  my  eyes  out.  There,  ait  still  !  Letitia,  do  you 
ub«jr  Bessie  Anderson  ?  " 

"  Bessie  1   BMsSflj  who  used  to  play  with  me  long  ago  1 " 

"Yes,  that  very  Bessie.     Do  you  remember  her?  " 

"Of  course  I  do." 

"  How  old  were  you  when  she  went  away  ? " 

"About  nine,  I  think." 

"And  she  was  three  years  older.  That  is  ten  years  ago.  Do  you 
recollect  why  she  was  MBl  away  from  thin?  " 

"Not  very  well.     For  some  bad  conduct,  I  think." 

"  It  was  for  forging  a  letter,"  Baid  aunt  Penelope — "  a  letter  from  her 
schoolmaster  to  annt  Janette,  asking  for  the  loan  of  some  money,  which 
she,  Miss  Bessie,  having  got  to  bring  to  him,  expended  on  sweetmeats. 
Till  mi!  now,  I.i  titin,  what  was  she  like,  as  you  remember  her?" 

"  Why,  of  course,  I  don't  recollect  her  very  distinctly,  but  I  know  nhc 
was  a  pale  girl  with  fair  hair.  But,  dear  me  !  nunt  Penelope,  you  must 
n  Mi'inher  all  about  her  yourself  a  great  deal  better  than  I  can.  What 
lias  put  her  in  your  li<:\d  to-night?" 

'•  Hold  your  tongue,  my  dear,  nnd  never  mind,  but  go  to  bed  and  rest 
your  pooT  little  worried  brains.  Your  wits  aren't  so  blight  these  days, 
Lctiti.t,  nt  th. •)•  used  to  be :  but  you  can't  help  that,  poor  Iamb.  There, 
good  night  I " 

And  giving  her  a  hearty  kins,  mint  Pen  walked  off  to  her  own 
chamber.     There  she  doffed  her  glowing  cap  and  put  on  her  night-cap; 
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Lilt  having  got  thus  fir  in  Tier  preparation*  fct  k«  I  <0&,  she  rolled 
herself  up  in  a  great  ■howl*  nod  taking  her  candle  in  hand,  went 
straight  downstairs  again  to  the  dining-room,  not  the  drawing-room. 
This  dining-room  was  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall,  and 
attained  by  a  low  flight  of  steps  and  a  landing.  It  was  a  long  room, 
with  high  wainscots  and  red  hanging*.  Here-  she  coolly  lit  the  lamp,  and 
ensconcing  herself  in  an  lir  at  the   table,   deliberately  began  to 

read.  The  fire  hud  gone  out,  but  aunt  Penelope  had  provided  herself 
witli  a  shawl. 

She  sat  for  about  an  hour  or  more,  now  and  again  looking  at  her 
watch,  and  glancing  towards  the  door.  After  two  o'clock  had  •track)  :md 
she  had  began  to  shift  about  uneasily  in  her  chair,  the  door  stoftly  opened, 
and  Mrs.  Archie  appeared  with  a  candln  in  her  hutul.  She  waa  in  a 
white  dressing-gown,  with  twisted  Dp  for  the  night,  and  her  looks 

at  this  moment  justified  aunt  Penelope's  preconceived  opinion,  that  shorn 
of  the  becoming  blue  of  her  dress,  the  glitter  of  her  ornaments,  and  the 
sparkle  ©f  her  gaiety,  the  lair  "  Ethelind  "  would  be  a  "  common-enough" 
looking  person  ! 

"  Goodness  gracious,  Mrs.  Archie  ! "  exclaimed  aunt  Penelope,  putting 
down  her  book ;  *'  what  has  wared  ye  ?  I  thought  you'd  have  been  sound 
asleep  two  hours  ago,  after  your  journey  1 " 

Mrs.  Archie-  was  profuse  in  her  explanations.  She  had  been  looking 
for  the  drawing-room,  having  left  her  retieulo  there.  She  had  such 
a  terrific  headache,  she  could  not  sleep.  Her  smelling-salts,  which 
alwajs  relieved  her,  were  in  ilie  reticule.  She  begged  pardon  of  aunt 
Penelope,  whose  delightful  studios,  no  doubt,  rewarded  her  for  n  loss  of 
sleep,  &c.  &c. 

Mm.  Ai  try  withdrew".    Then  aunt  Pea  poshed  away  her  book, 

gathered  her  shawl  round  her,  and  got  up  with  her  candle.  Hut  before 
site  left  the  room  she  walked  round  die  walls,  passing  her  hand  over  the 
wainscot  at  intervals,  and  sometimes  peering  into  the  cracks  and  Una!  v.iili 
the  candle  close  to  the  wood.  After  this  inspection  Bhe  shook  her  head 
warily,  smiled  to  herself,  and  went  off  to  her  room. 

Next  morning,  to  the  dismay  of  many  present,  aunt  Mac  made  her 
Appearance  at  the  breakfast-table.  On  the  niplit.  before  she  had  just  l.».  n 
mounting  the  steps  of  her  "  inside  car  "  ("  aunt  Mac'*  *hn  ml 
sly  cousin  had  been  known  to  call  it),  when  the  echo  of  aunt  Pen's 
announcement  to  stay  the  night  reached  her  preternatural ly  sharp  ears. 
8he  had  at  nnce  descended,  and,  re-entering  the  house,  had  Informed  aunt 
Janettc  that  the  air  was  so  keen  she  feared  a  return  t>{  toothache,  from 
which  she  had  raftered  so  much  ten  yean  ago.  She  would,  therefore, 
tihabit  a  second  of  the  Glcnrig  spare  bed-rooms  for  the  night. 

"  It  waa  a  clever  stroke  of  Mrs.  Pi  D  !  "  soliloj  ,  as  she  betook 

herself  to  lur  chamber.  "A  clever  stroke,  but  she  forgets  that  she  has 
Sahinn  lfaeAlixtcr  to  deal  with."  It  was  a  gnod  idea  to  try  and  get  the 
start  of  mo  in  that  way,  but  I'll  let  her  see  (hi  I  pm  <•  keep  my  ground 
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lam" 

wiili  Mi*.  Archie,  who  b  ■  very  superior  poMOn,  and,  I  nm  mre,  despi^-a 

Itiagwayi!"  Wlii'-.i  kept  waking  by  the  energy  of  these  TaKai  it 

resolves,  aunt  Mac  had  beard  a  step  in  the  passage,  and  peeping  from  bet 

just  in  Mine  to  im  (be  t"i>  of uunt  Penelope's  nightcap  dja* 

appearing  down  the  alairs.     This  little  clxcumatanci    bad  added 

ry  to  aunt  Paa'l  audacious  conduct;  and  at  the  end  0( the  two  hours 
I.. 1. 1  akpied  before  her  step  ascended  the  ttair  again,  aunt  Mnc  had 

n  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  curiosity. 

Howcvi  r,  in  tin.-  morniDg  there  was  aunt  Penelope  punctual  at  the 
linakliist-Uble,  as  fresh  and  as  pleasant  as  a  very  large  and  fully 
blown  cabbage  rose,  and  quite  unimpressed  by  aunt  Mac's  extra  nusteic 
glances,  and  the  extra  acid  tones  of  Hint  Mar's  voice.     The  day  proved 
wet,  and  in  the  drawing-ioom  uncle  Uanihd  had  his  paper,  whilst  am! 
Janet tc  studied  a  book  called  Christian  Perfection  in  the  opposite  aim- 
elmir.     Mary  Hid  BttCneJ  sat  at  their  work-table,  and  each  uttered  half-a- 
dozen  phrases  between  breakfast  and  dinner.  Mrs.  Archie,  after  delighting 
n  hour  with  her  elegant  conversation,  had  produced  a  novel, 
ami  ensconced  ln-i  ell"  .•  ■  n.iortably  in  a  sofa,  with  her  becoming  drapery 
swelling  in  silken  billows  around  ht-r.      I>ctiiia  had  found  po  imieh  m  d>i 
b«re    tliiit   she   could    not   contrive    to   make    herself    visible    in    the 
drawing-room  for  move  than  five  minutes  at  a  time.     And  so  the  two 
aunts  ml  opposite  to  one  another,  each  engaged   in  knitting,  aunt  Mac 
with  dl«  of  cold  blue  steel,  and  aunt  I'm  with  large  comfvrtahle 

wooden  ones,  with  sealing-wax  heads,  which  she  bestowed  away    i 
her  arms,  while  she  plied  her  work  with  many  ■  click  and  clai  -L 

During  the  course  of  the  day  Mrs.  Archie  chanced  to  lay  down  her 

novel  and  go  out  of  the  room.     A  lew  minutes  afterwards  aunt  lVne!oi>e 

up  her  bull,  ami   fastened  it  into  its  little  basket-  with  the  bole  for 

the  cotton  to  run  through,  stuck  her  needles  into  box  work,  and  also  V  It 

the  room. 

"  I  was  thinking,  Mrs.  Archie,''  she  said,  entering  the  dining-n 
"that you'd  be,  maybe,  writing  a  lino  to  your  good  man;  :md  as  I've  a 
in  Mod  to  the  post  myself,  the  same  messenger  could  tukc  yours  and 
mine  to  Cushlake  together." 

Mr«.  Archie,  who  was  deeply  engaged  in  studying  the  pictures  on  tho 
wall,  said,  "  Oh,  thank  you  ;  I  will  write  it  at  once !  "  and  tripped  off  to 
her  own  room. 

"  Batter   rjueer,"    mused  aunt   Pen   n»  thl  marched    round  by  the 
wainscot  again,  like  n  general    reviewing   the   strength  of  bifl    batti 
"  Rather  queer  for  n  young  bride  to  need  to  be  reminded  of  writing  to  her 
husband  I  ■>  lift  like  me  I" 

"  I  have  left  it  on  the  1  all-table,"  said  Mrs.  Archie,  fluttering  into 
the  drawing-room 

And  aunt  Pen  went  off  to  deposit  her  own  letter  beside  the  bride's. 
She  lifted  up  Mis.  Archie's  dainty  little  note,  and  surveyed  it  hack 
and    front,    and    read    the    direction    over    at    least    twenty    times — 
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hibald   MucArlhur,"  it   nui,    "19,   Butterfly   Terrace,    Broniptcn, 
Load- 

Well,  Mrs.  Penelope,  mid  wluit  is  thcro  so  strange  about  that?  Is  it 
not  your  nephew's  correct  address,  the  nddrevs  of  his  lodging  where  he 
exists  during  the  intervals  between  bit  periods  of  living  interment  in  the 
Temple?  Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Penelope  saya,  but  that  in  precisely  what  pi; 
me!  Then  sho  takes  a  letter  from  her  pocket — Archie's  letter  to  hi* 
mother — and  spreads  it  out  upon  the  tabid,  and  pee:*  into  the  wii 
and  then  again  into  that  on  the  envelope  addressed  by  the  fair  Ktheliud. 
HtVtt  w;is  there  ;i  prettier  contrast.  One,  bold,  clear,  a  little  rugged, 
with  here  and  there  a  mischievous  curve  curling  up  like  a  laugh : 

itive  of  Archie.     The  other,  fine,  weak,  slanting,  pretty — just  tin- 

iwriting  for  a  dainty,  fuir-coiaplcxioned  bride,  who  rwds  novels,  and 
wears  blue  silk  and  laces.  The  result  of  aunt  Pen's  inspection  is  a  twinkle 
of  the  eyes,  and  she  goes  back  to  her  knitting. 

"Now  what  i«  she  plotting  and  planning  ? "  ejaculated  aunt  MacAlistcr 
that  night,  when  the  found  herself  in  her  <a\u  room.  "  She  keeps  coming 
sad  going,  and  smiling  to  herself,  and  ba  BJ"«  keep  twinkling  while  she 
rattles  those  great  coarse  vulgar  needles  of  hers  I  And  she  keeps  watching 
that  sweet,  elegant  creature,  just  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse.  And  no  one  see* 
ii — oh,  dear,  no  !  Kandal  might  Is:  blind  as  well  as  deal',  and  an  fur  Janni. , 
she's  as  ignorant  as  a  baby  of  everything  but  the  Lives  of  the  .Saints  and 
Haadal's  ailments. 

Soliloquizing  thus  at  n  late  hour,  nunt  Mac,  who  had  purposely  left 
l.i  r  iocs  ajar,  heard  aunt  Pen's  soft  step  going  past  again,  as  on  the  night 
before.  She  at  once  got  up,  and  slinking  with  hurry  and  overflowing 
with  curiosity,  dressed  and  went  downstairs.  Alter  tniug  several  dark 
rooms,  she  at  last  made  her  way  to  the  dining-room,  where  she  was  so 
astounded  at  teeing  aunt  Penelope  and  Mrs.  Archie  together,  that  sin- 
sank  into  a  chair  with  a  little  spasmodic  shriek.  Whereupon  aunt  1 
lope  turned  from  the  table  where  she  waa  standing,  closed  the  door  softly, 

!  said  pleasantly — 

"Keep  quiet,  if  you  please,  aunt  Mac.     Mrs.  Archie  and  I  ate  just 
lag  for  a  reticule  of  hers  that  she's  apt  to  mislay  of  nights.     But 
there's  no  need  to  wnkc  up  the  house  about  it.     I  think,  Mrs.  Archie, 
we'll  give  it  up  for  to-night." 

The  bride  was  standing  nenr  the  wainscot  with  her  candle  on  a  chair 
beside  her.  She  looked  pale  and  cross  as  she  took  her  light  and  prepared 
logo. 

"  Mistress  Penelope  1  "  burst  forth  aunt  Mac,  "  I  don't  ]  net  end  to  know 
why  you  think  proper  BO  walk  about  the  house  at  nights  scaring  quiet 
people  in  their  beds.  Of  course  it's  nothing  to  me — I'm  nobody — but 
1  wonder  you're  not  ashamed  to  rout  up  a  young  creature  like  that — a 

guest  in  the  house — a — a "     Here  aunt  Mac  choked  with  anger  for  a 

moment.     "  Mrs.  Archie,"  she  went  on,  vary  politely,  "  will  you  .1 

the  CiTour  of  leaning  on  my  arm,  und  allowing  me  to  conduct  you  to  your 
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chamber?  As  I'm  n  MacArtlmr  myself,  I  may  speak  for  my  brother  in 
my  brother's  house.  I  am  distressed  that  your  slumbers  should  have  been 
bo  intruded  upon." 

This  was  no  doubt  the  style  of  diction  indulged  in  by  aunt  Ma 
Dublin   in  her  youth. "      Mis.  Archie  graciously    and  timidly  accepted 
her  protection,  und  aunt  Fen  was  left  smiling  at  her  candle  in  the  dining- 
room  alone. 

"  I  do  positively  think,"  said  aunt  Mac,  as  she  prepared  a  second  |  i 
H  :]•  rest,  "  I  do  believe  that  foolish,  superstitious  woman  lias  begun  again 
nonsense  about  that  treasure.  Treasure,  indeed!  As  if  wiser 
than  aba  is  (TOOk)  not  have  found  it  long  ago  il  It  hid  been  there  I  As  il 
ill.-  Mai-Arthurs  themselves  did  not  know  their  own  nfliuia  best !  Oh, 
that'*  what  die's  plotting  and  planning  about !  And  I'll  stake  my  head 
h  \  i .  i  mg  to  coax  or  worry  that  nice  Mr*.  Archie  into  hot  clutches. 
She  wants  bit  h'-lp  b  aODM  way  »r  niher.  Perhaps  in  u»e  liei  influence 
w  iih  Anihla  to  get  the  house  pulled  down.  What  else  could  hove  brought 
her  below  these  two  nights  and  Mr*.  All  -hie  wiih  b(l  ?  But  trust  a  real 
MacArthur  for  finding  mil  bfl  pl"U  !     Oh,  I'll  rtake.  my  head  upon  it !  " 

What,  aunt  Mar.  I  wifli  the  rigid  cap,  mid  the.  MacArtlmr  note,  and  the 
|Uited  front  and  all?     Take  care,  aunt   Mae.      Arid  yet  she  would 
have  bMB  willing  to  Make  her  hands  in  addition,  if  she  could  have  seen 
aunt  Penelope  at  t.li.-ii  moment,  as  she  stood  niailii  n  sharp   i 

n -•-lit  with  a  handle,  which  she  had  found  among  the  chairs  near  where 
111  -.  Arabia  had  stood,  close  by  the  wainscot. 


II. 

Axother  day  m  f  I  n  1.  tad  neither  of  the  aunts  made  any  sign  of  returning 
to  her  town  residence  at  Cushlake;  aunt  Pen  stayed  aad  aunt  Mac  stayed. 

"Oh I  1  certainly  expect  a  letter  to-day,"  warbled  Mrs.  Archie,  in 
answer  to  a  query  put  by  some  one  at  the  breakfast-table. 

Aunt  Pen  was  not  nnii.h  in  the  drawing-room  that  morning,  and  it 
aibanBed  that  she  got  the  letter-bag  fiat,  and  carried  it  with  her  to  her 
own  room.  Arrived  there,  we  are  afraid  the  rendu  will  be  shocked  to 
.  Iic-r  lu-xl  proceeding;  Having  found  a  letter  addressed  In  B4M  nephew's 
Willing  to  "Mrs.  A rchibald  Mac-Arthur,  Glenrig,  Cumhlake,  CO.  Antrim," 
Id  h  "vi  t  a  'lioii  of  hot  water,  and  opened  it  easily.  She  then  took 
..itt  the  viH'l.i.-ure  and  read  it.  Having  done  so,  a  smile  overspread  aunt 
Panalops's  round  face — asniile  so  broad,  that  some  people,  seeing  it,  would 
have  concluded  that  a  otewa,  or  a  fortune  at  least,  had  been  laid  at  her 
int.  Hiving  finished  reading,  she  coolly  locked  up  the  letter  in  a  box, 
tad  folding  a  sheet  of  blank  paper  placed  il  in  the  envelope.  Then  she 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter,  addr.--~sn]  f.u  the  Ti-mple,  Uiinloti,  which  she 
carried  away  and  sent  off  to  Ciwhlake  to  the  post ;  and  after  completing 
all  these  arrangement*, she  introduced  the  letter-hag  to  the  drawing-ronm. 

Mrs.  Archie  retired  to  her  own  room  to  read  her   letter.     On  her 
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return,  aunt  Penelope  hoped  her  nephew  Archie  was  very  well.  "  Oh, 
yesl  "  Kthcliiid  assured  In.r,  an  she  nestled  union?  her  ilouncca  again  with 
her  novel.     "  Oh,  yen,  very  well,  very  well  indeed  !  " 

"Archie  is  beginning  to  write  a  great  deal  hotter  than  he  did,"  re- 
marked Kachel,  taking  up  the  envelope  which  Mrs.  Archie  had  left  0 
tatioiuly  upon  the  table.     "  TIhb  is  not  so  hurried  as  ho  used  to  write ;   it 
tj   nico  and  fine."     The  bride's  checks  grew  a  shade  pinker,  and 
aunt  Penelope  smiled,  but  no  one  answered  Rachel's  observation. 

'J  lireo  nights  pawed,  during  which  Mr*  A r.'Ki.-  BOVCTOaM  tad  occasion 
r.;e  down  searching  fir  her   rOticola  alii  B  I  Mil  ■<  >i'clock,  and  tin  ■ 
aunts  were  suflVrcd   to  skirmish  about  the  house  in   lh<  ir  nightcaps,  and 
come  in  collision  with  tln-ir  e&odlfli  in  dai  L  rOOIBI  t"  their  DCMOf  content. 
Buti  :lh  ntgjbt)  whin  aunt    I'm  w;i<  in  tin  irwin:;  BB  ln-r 

cm  I  paper*,  she  heard  »  '  click '  at  her  door,  and  discovered  that  she  was 
locked  into  her  room.     Finding  this,  she  R»t  down  upon  the  MHHt  chair 
and  indulged  in  a  hearty  fit  of  l.iuy.litci.     '  Will  done!"  she  ejaculated, 
ig  her  eyes,  "  very  well  dono  indeed  I    You'i  i,  my 

dear  Mrs,  Archie,  than  even  1  gave  you  credit  for  1 " 

Aunt  MaiAlUt'  t,  who  also  found  her  door  locked,  was  not  so  amiable, 
over  the  discovery,  but  fumed  about  her  room  in  a  fury  at  the  impu-1 
the  audacity,  the  cunning  of  that  low-bred  woman.  But  she  would  be  even 
with  her,  she  vowed  she  would.  She  would  bide  her  time  and  outwit  In r 
end.  She  would  have  a  second  key  to  fit  her  door,  nnd  the  next  night 
would  walk  down  to  ln-r  in  the  midst,  of  her  secret  doin^r*.  And  when  at 
•l«d  herself  with  hes  pillow  ahe  dreamed  of  aunt  Pene- 
lope dressed  a*  an  Italian  peasant,  and  covered  with  jewels,  riding  off 
Olenrig  attended  by  a  company  of  brigands,  each  of  whom  carried  a  cofiVr 
of  gold  before  him  on  his  *addlc.  And  it  would  be  using  much  too  weak 
an  expression  to  say  that  aunt  Mne  looked  dagger*  at  aunt  Pen  at  the 
breakfast-table  next  morning.  Spear*  and  javelin*  convey  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  cutting  intensity  ofglaMd  with  which  she  favoured  her. 

That  day,  in  passing  down  the  hall,  aunt  Penelope  nb 
of  those  pretty  missives  addressed  to  llut.teilly  Terrace,   Brompton,  lying 
-  n  the  hall  table.     And  BOWth'i'H.  .■  .i ■  • . i • : i ,  firtUOU  render, 
for  thia  wicked  aunt  Pen  took  the  note  and  put  it  in  her  pocket.     After- 
wards she  read  it  in  her  own  room,  and  it  never  lafl  (llcurig.   On  returning 
room  after  this  exploit  she  found  that  Mrs.  Archie  had  had 
nnnther  I   '  i ■    .      'i  DOT   DUfhand,  in  which   he  stated  that  he   found   it 
impossible  to  go  to  Olenrig  for  a  considerable  lime,  and  wishe.i   i.  i    n 
m  London.     They  could  pay  a  good  visit  together  during 
I  ho  king  vacation;   he  muit  defer  it  till  then ;  ami  Mrs.  Archie,  like  a  leal 
and  loving  wifc,  wns  mo»t  anxious  to  depart  without  delay,  although  with 
overwhelming  regret,  and  gratitude  for  her  delightful,  if  short,  aojourn  in 
ihe  .  irdear  husband.     Aunt  Pen,  entering  th«  room,  sat 

quietly  anchored  in  the  midst  of  tin   huh*  Morm  of  mild  dismay  and  per- 
suasion which  had  arisvn  after  Mm.  Archie's  announcement  of  her  lord's 
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behest,  and  her  own  resolve.  Aunt  MncAIister  was  strong  in  deprecation, 
condemning  Ikt  nephew  loudly ;  and  uncle  Imndal  and  nunt  Janctte,  thc-agfa 
they  loved    BOt  their   line,    il-iii-rlii-i   in  l.v.v,    turd  far   llio    sake  of  thtif 

rrorablpped  mo,  to  make  believe  bo  fl»d>  own  kindly  hesrtafbafl  I 

eorry  to  lose  her.     Mary  and  |  rid  nothing,  but  then  that  was  their 

more  usual  mode  of  expressing  their  feelings. 

44  Well,  well,  I'enelope,"  said  mild  little  Mrs.  Janette,  "it's  very  lucky, 
as  she  is  resolved  to  go,  tli.it  we  have  asked  out  friends  to  come  ton 
We'll  give  her  one  glens  dance  before  Bhe  goes." 

To  this  aunt  1'cn elope   nodded    and  smiled   acfiuiescence   OW0X  In  C 
knitting.     And  Mrs.  Archie  Writhed  uneasily  on  her  solii,  and  H 

tint  Pen  latently  out  of  her  pole  Mot- green  eyei  from  behind  her  novel. 

And  still  aunt  Pen  Bit  in  thu  window  counting  her  stitches,  with  her 
ejTW  puckered  up  in  the  sun.  and  lo.r  cheek*  broad  with  content  and 
good  humour.  And  after  that  Mrs.  Archie  did  not  appear  BrOOB  Nl  the 
ili.Lwing-room  that  day,  being  occupied  upstairs  in  pinking  her  trunks, 
and  preparing  her  dress  for  the  evoning. 

Fur  there  m  to  be  B  party  at  Glenrig  that  night.     Nut  the  kind  of 
itry  ball  where  the  dancing  commences  nt  eleven,  nnd  a  professional 
musician  cornea  down  by  train  from  the  nearest  important  town  to  play 

I  In:  [icilk.i*  and  mazurkas;  but  a  species  of  old-fashioned  country  party, 
when  I  In*  metroni  OOme  in  their  good  well-kept  silks  and  satins  of  di 
make,  and  wear  caps  which  they  bring  tenderly  pinned   Op  in  their  lace 
pocket-Iiaiulkci  chiefs;   where  u  young  lady   may  consider  herself  full- 
drt'Ssed  in  a  high  white  muslin  with  a  rose  in  her  hair,  and  her  partner 
for  the  finfc  dance    Iwudu  In  r  i'i     M'ed  eaku  lV.mi  the  nmiiJ  table,  when 
tea  is  being  made  for  the  company  ;  and  where  the  old  ladies  ragall    :' 
selves  ©Tex  tbeil  ill    the  corner  with  h«t   sally-lun,  Mid  Mftd    back 
their  cups  lor  a  little  more  sugar. 

El  vi  <\,  and  the  drawing-room  was  filled  early  with  a  right 

merry  company.     The  girls  tied  their  wtndal*  and  smoothed  out   I 
sashes  up  in  aunt  Janet  te's  room,  and  then  came  dowu  in  groups  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  old  ladies  nodded  their  heads  together  for  a  few 

[tee  after  they  had   pinned  on  their   caps,  nnd   then   followed   t) 
And   the  yo  men  placed  chains  for  the  young   ladies,  and  hoped  th'-y 

I I  ;id  enjoyed  their  drive, and  had  DOC  eanjjlit  cold;  hoped  I  hat  Miss  Annie's 
pared  came  nil  right  by  the  po*t  man,  and  that  cousin  Kate  found  the 
ribbon  dhoeea  in  town  tlie  other  day  of  the  right  shade.  And  Mmy  and 
l.'.n :!iel  looked  very  nice  with  their  white  thuuldcra  peeping  otit  of  their 
lilac  silks,  and  Letitin  made  tea  as  usual  in  her  white  muslin  and 
favourite  coral  necklace.  Her  face  was  fairer  and  her  hair  cloudier 
iluy  used  to  appear,  and  her  wide-awuke  nmber  eyes  seemed  to  ham 
got  darker   BBtti&ga  thnn  they  had  a  meiith   ago.      lint  some  OH 

and  the  colour    run.  ted    over  her  cheek,  and   du   huuhs  a  gay  laugh. 
The  child  who  runs  to  put  salt  on  u  bird's  tail  is  as  wise  as  the  i. 
who  ever  expected  to  fiud  Letilia  L-cniiuieutalrzing.     And  Mrs,  Atvhiu 
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cornea  in,  in  a  cloud  of  blue  ernpe  spangled  with  lilrtT,  and  with  pcarU 
,i  I  ringlets,  nnd  the  country  girls  in  their   ample  attire 

gaze  at  her  in  a  nm      if  admire  Boata  into  a  chair  and  cos 

to  be  helped  to  a  cup  of  u -a. 

And  now  tin*  Inn  begins  nnd  is  carried  on  with  great  spirit,  Lctatin 
ely  than  anybody,  only  di-ii Tifil  once   by  aunt  I'm  in 
a  tired  far-away  look  of  Qm  eyes.    But  wao  deterred  blame  for  I 
Penelope  need  not  be  always  (retching  somebody!     Aii'l  a 
Pea   herself  did  not  escape  without  criticism  that  night,  for  aunt 
Mac  never  forgavo  her  for  the  country  dance  in  which  she   had  tht 
taste  to  join.     A  woman  come  to   her  time  of  lite.     Faugh  !   :t  was  too 
ridiculous  I 

The  evening  sped  nnd  the  supper  came,  carried  in  OB  trays,  nnd  handed 
about  like  the  tea.  And  after  Mrs.  Archie  had  cairn  her  tuppcr,  sliu 
changed  her  seat,  once,  twloCi  thrice,  getting  ueSTi  I  the  door  e 
en  account  of  the  heat,  and  at  laat  slipped  out  of  the  room  whilst  mat 
Pen  was  discussing  the  wing  of  a  chicken  and  lending  a  sympathizing 
ear  to  tin-  lale  of  domestle  voea  poured  therein  by  a  neighbour  whose 
servant  had  had  the  unheard-of  audacity  to  get  married.  "  And  thcro 
•he  walked  out  on  Sunday  morning  as  brazen  ns  you  plruwe,  and  eatuo 
home  with  a  ring  on  bet  linger  I"  Aunt  Pea  waih-d  till  her  wing,  and 
bet  dutit  I  I  i  COOBoler,  WeW  liui-hcd,  and  then,  sending  away  her  plate, 
a  crumb  from  the  brown  and  gold-colour  brocade,  ami  left  ti:  • 
-room. 

The  Ball  WU  ti  the  dining-room  at  its  extreme  end  bad  been. 

lefl  in  I'm. 'it;. n  darkness.  Thither  aunt  Pen  turned  her  steps,  taking  no 
On  entering  softly,  she  perceived  a  square  vista  of  brightness, 
whose  ray*  streamed  from  the  most  di*tnnt  wainscot.  She  crept  \>iy 
m i i-- *:i  •'!_',•  round  the  dark  walls  t,.  tin.-  spnt,  .ml  caught  a  glimpse  of  tie 
fair  Ethelind  down  on  her  knees  before  vunething  like  a  trunk,  in  what 

iwiucd  a  small  elosot  or  paesage,  running  beaiad  tin  wainscot.    Sin 

hurrying  madly  over  the  cotit«'in>  r.|'  the  dn->t,  or  whatever  receptacle  it. 
might  be,  and  imnt  Pen  could  beat  her  enraged  panting  v.  .13  she 

tossed  about  the  mouldy  contents,  evidently  finding  only  disappointment  in 
her  Me 

"  Nothingt  after  all  !"  alio  groaned ;  "  nothing  but  an  old  cake -1 
two  ualt-ecllars,  and  a  trumpery  old  yellow  satin  gown  I" 

A>.  ope,  shaking  with   laughter,  stretched  out  her  hand,  and 

slid  the  jam  I  mi'   its  place,  closing  the  nperture  from  without. 

And  away  went  thi  I  cruel  aunt  Pen,  closing  the  dining-room  door  ns 
■lie  came  out.    "  Nicely  caged  at  last,"  she  laid  ;  "  ami  now,  If  Archie  doa 
.  he'll  he  here  in  u  f  w  minutes!" 

Wtuitwith  the  dancing  and  talking,  no  one  In  the  drawiag»n  on  ben  I 
the  arrival  of  feBCfl  at  ihe  door;  and  when  "Mr.  Ai 

Mens  his  handsome  face  I  "  invaded  the  ball,  with  hi*  rugs  and  scoria  and 
portmanteau,    Bridget  forgot  all  propriety,    slapped  her  hands,  and  was 
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:  \g  off  to  thl  taw  ing-room  with  the  news.    But  Ari:lii>:   av!,   ''  Don't 
interrupt  the  dancing,  Bridget    I v.  ;  i-  wrong.  I'll 

go  up  and  got  rid  of  tin  -,  and   tiMD  surprise  them. 

ligl.t." 

And  ?<■•,  to  :  infinite  satisfaction,  nnd  the  bewilderment  of 

every  one  else,  the   door  opened  in  the  middle  of  ■  dunce,  and  I;. 
Archie  walked  in.    Bather  ■  cheer  then  a  murmur  of  webomi  iilkd  the 
room,  nnd  mint  Janette  forgot  herself  bo  far  na  to  fall  into  her  sons  arms 
in  presence  of  her  guests. 

"Upon  017  word,  this  i*  very  pleasant,''  mid  Archie,  after  the  greet- 
ings were  over  and  ho  had  sat  down  by  his  father*  chair  and  surveyed 
the  company,  rather  restlessly,  as  if  searching  fur  m>uie  Ihcfl  not  yet  visible. 
••  V.  iv  1 1.  .i-  :i  1 1 1  to  see  ao  many  friends  all  together  on  one's  arrival  home." 

"But  you  don't  ask  for  your  wife,  nephew  Archie,"  said  aunt  Pen,  slyly. 

"  For  whom  ?  "  asked  Archie,  turning  a  blank  face  upon  her. 

"  Your  wife." 

"Oh,  come,  aunt  Pen,  you're  as  bad  as  ever  I  pea !  "Well,  we'll  have 
it  out  hy-and-by." 

•'  I  am  quite  in  earnest,  nephew  Archie.  I  gay,  why  don't  you  ask  tot 
your  wife?" 

•'  Yes,  certainly,  your  wife,"  U&&  old  Iiandal. 

"Oh,  yes,  Archie  dear,  your  wife,  you  know!"  said  mint  Jar.- 
looking  nervously  in  her  son's  faca     Archie's  puzzled  eyes  scanned  tufl 
groups  of  inquiring  faces  around  him.     He  began  to   think  he  wa»  the 

U  of  some  joke  in  which  all  present  were  leagued  against  him.  Aunt 
Pen  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  Look  here,  now,"  she  said;  ■  Archie,  did  you  write  tiiat  letter?" 

Letitia  all  this  time  had  been  standing  invisible  behind  a  curtain, 
drumming  with  bet  lingers  on  the  window-Bhutter.  She  stopped  drumming. 

Archie  took  the  letter  which  mint  Pen  gave  him,  nnd  looked  it  over. 
Tin  11  he  laughed,  once,  twice,  and  again,  and  again,  so  gaily,  with  such  a 
genuine  ring,  that  every  one  joined  perfurce.  "  No,  I'll  swear  I  never 
did  1 "  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  his  voice. 

11  But  is  it  not  your  writing  ?" 

11  Faith,  it's  uncommonly  like  it.  At  least  it's  very  like  what  I  might 
write  it  1  WW  OB  my  good  behaviour." 

"  Will,  linn,"  said  aunt  Pirn,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  upon  her  die 
duty  of  spokeswoman  for  t  Iii  family,  "our  reasons  for  believing  you  to 
have  a  wife  arc,  firstly,  that  precious  epistle  in  your  hand  ;  secondly,  the 
arrival  of  the  lady;  and,  thirdly,  your  regular  letters  to  her  miicu  she 
came,  and  hers  to  you." 

Archie  extended  Iub  left  hand.  "  Will  any  of  you  gentlemen  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  pinch  ?  " 

"  Of  snuff?  "  aaked  a  stout  little  genth  man,  producing  his  box.     No, 

Archie  uaid,  laughing,  but  .1  pinch  on  his  flesh,  to  assure  him  that  he  was 

1 .     After  someone  had  performed  that  kind  office  for  him,  Archie 
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proceeded  to  male  a  BpMaA,  which,  being  quid;  in  hfa  «av,  ii  is  to  bo 
supposed  lie  found  no  difficulty  in  doing. 

I   bog   co  state,"  in-   s.iiil,  "  to  this  good  company,  thai  I  am  not 
■  'i.  noi  did  I  !-vn  malei  the  acquaintance  of  Any  la.ly  rejoicing  in  the 

■tic  name  of  '  Etbeli&d.1  I  now  undcr-tand  why  aunt  Penelope 
wrote  off  lo  me  to  come  borne  in  Biicb  a  hurry  that  I  concluded  you  DOOM 
bo  all  dead,  or  the  house  hove  fallen  nt  least;  and  nl*o,  I  ■ttppOSB,  Way 

mi  »"  urgent  to  know  all  particulars  of  my  habit  as  to  the  posting  of 
my  litftn  boine ;  and  alio  as  much  n*  potwiblc.  sib-nit  tin:  rervaiii»  at  my 
lodging  in  Drompton.  If  it  will  throw  any  lig'it  on  thin  affair,  1  will  state 
that  it  ha*  been  my  custom  10  write  my  letter*  for  filonrig  during  the 
evening  at  Brampton,  and  I"  leave  them  mi  tin-  table  for  the  servant  ;  for 
whoso  sake  I  bad  been  led  to  understand  an  obliging  milkman  took  them 
away  and  posted  them  early  in  the  moining.  Of  the  servants  1  BOD 
very  little.  The  maid  who  attended  upon  me  until  about  a  month  ago  was 
a  rather  nice-looking,  fair-haired  girl ;  but  I  did  not  like  her  much,  as  I 
suspected  her  more  than  mice  of  meddling  with  my  loose  papers.  Sba  I'll, 
and  another  came  in  her  place,  a  quiet-looking  young  womun.of  whom  I  had 

:  any  reason  to  complain.  It  was  rather  strange,  however,  that  when 
I  told  her,  the  ni^Lt  before  last,  that  I  should  start  for  Ireland  in  the 
morning,  and  must  In  Irlkl  nod  early,  she  dropped  my  slippers  in  I  panic 
and  ran  out  of  the  room.  And  the  nest  morning,  an  I  was  leaving,  my 
landlady   wn*  in  great  trouble,  as  it  seemed  Sarah    had    left  the    liousu 

I  a!y,  and  not  returned." 

"The  best  thing  she  could  do,  I  think  !  "'  paid  aunt  Pen.     And  i 
■ii-.  rm  her  side,  proceeded  to  make  a  speech,  in  which  Bhe  triumphantly 

:n«d  the  company,  with  many  a  laughing  pause,  and  many  an  energetic 
nod  of  liir  brilliant  cap,  of  how  she  had,  from  the  first,  recognised  h 

I  be  Mm.  Archie  her  former  protegee,  Bessie  Anderson,  the  grand- 
child of  old  Nannie,  who  knew  the  secret  hiding-place  of  the  supposed 
treasure;    and  how,   recollecting  the  grandmother's  hflflit.  and   Besties 

'.nets  and  covetous  disposition,  she  hud  found  no  difficulty  in  arriving 

at  I  lie  inc.tne,  at  the  hoax |   nlsothnton  cnlling  to  mind  the  fact  that  Bessie 

I  en  sent  from  Glcnrig  in  disgrace  ten  years  ago  for  cleverly  forging 

i'li  had  hardly  been  surprised  at  the  successful  deception  aba  had 

enabled  to  attempt.     Then  she  recounted  her  nightly  adventure* 

with  the  fair  '•Ethelind,"  and  lastly  proceeded  to  rend  aloud  two  letters. 

wai  the  first  :— 

Dear  BrMir.,— All  Is  well  here,  A.  M.  Is  going  on  an  uuial.  I  received  your 
letter,  sad  I  burned  it  asngrcnl.  I  pot  ji  letter  to  post  from  A.  M.  to  liix  mntlur.  and 
txinvd  it  also,  as  agreed.     I  liojie  all  in  (piing  well.     Den"!  Eeqpl  i"  and   mo  the 

«avolop«a.    Old  8 i»  getting  ero«  stout  lier  Boner. — Your  InithAil  friend, 

Kahah  (iittr. 

A  chorus  of  exclamations  hailed  this  letter.     Aunt  Mac  was  by  this 
time  growing  very  white  and  bine  in  the  face.     Arelue  was  in  agoniaa  of 
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laughter ;  uncle  1'andnl  wns  listening  with  nil  his  might ;  aunt  Janctto 
iv.ts  in  a  hopeless  maze  of  bewilderment ;  Mary  and  Rachel  were  trying  to 
undcTttund;  Lctitia  wm  still  invisible  Aunt  Pen  proceeded  Tviib  the  MKt 
latter. 

Djcau  PiwUj— WTtij  did  you  ««d  mc  n  sheet  of  blank  paper ':     Zen  knon-  I  tn 

to aiisiotu  far  uc\F3.      Write  quicAli/  ami  till  mo  wli:n  'n.     TtutWOl 

arc  still  here  and  very  tronhlc  hum      CdUnol  count  OB  hm  in;:  An  to  'teal  with 

...   ilnm  goes  tpyin;;  about   the  bono  at  night,  mill   I  know  ulic  mmprels  mc.      I  lie 

DBS  watches  Atr  as  well  as  ilie  watch m  me.     I  have  found  the  />fo.-.-.  h. 
and  "ill  ju-n.-.li  it  i- In  nevw   I  i  .in.      1  t.n-1-..-.l  up  the  two  vld  mints  the  <  ht,  tad 

Ivi'l  die  field  to  mj-M'lf.  One  of  lbs  pawls  in  the  Hid  "all  of  tin-  dinlng-roon  Mr* 
back,  ta  fj»anv  said.  1  moat  try  and  get  out  of  this  U  BOOB  a»  I  can.  J  BUl'l  toH 
;••!  what.  1  Ad]   have  with  mo.     I   Ud  ivlopas      001   tba   UW    cairltitiy 

Be  sure  you  varcA  irc/V,  anil  dou't  forget  to  burn  (Aft. 

JlUUIE   A?PtM05. 

"  I,  being  the  suspicions  old  mini,"  ,-;iid  aunt  1'en,  folding  ti. 
with  mock  solemnity,  •'  stole  these  letter*,  nud  inside  the  last  I  found  tli<nc 
envelopes,  enclosed  all  ready  for  the  purpose  of  covering  till 
received  by  Miss  Bessie  from  her  disinterested  liu  nd,  Miss  Green.  This 
Ing  I  guve  lur  n  hint  of  my  nephew's  expected  arrival  hero  before 
tomorrow  night,  and  I  think  it  bus  hastened  her  nmvr-nient*  a  little. 
And  now,  I  believe,  we  have  nearly  got  to  the  bottom  of  it." 

II tn  aunt  Mae,  having  probably  got  a  return  of  that  toothai'ln- 
fioiii  wliich  she  had  suffered  so  much  ten  year*  ago,  got  up  and  led  the 
room.  And  after  titO  shrieks  fif  huightn-.  whudi  hud  rDDg  through  the 
drawing-room,  had  somewhat  subsided,  aunt  Pen  went  off  to  free  the 
fair  "  Ethelind"  Itom  her  captivity.  But  lo  !  the  bird  hail  flown!  Od 
discovering  whieli  fact,  aunt  I'm  look>d  neiihor  surprised  nordifjl 
The  blue  empe  drew*  and  many  other  articles  (value  tor  old  S — *a  nu 
possibly)  were  afterwurds  found  in  her  room,  but  "  Mm.  Archie  '*  was 
never  seen  nguia  by  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Glcnrig.  A  merry  country - 
danco  concluded  the  ironing,  I.rtitia  and  Archie  leading  off;  and  nunt 
M..i-  having  departed  ill  lier -' .-<haiidcr.id.in,"  aunt  Penelope  ventured  t" 
join.  We  hare  only  now  to  ftdd  thut  on  the  nc.\t  day,  Letitia,  i 
inin  the  wonderful  closet  to  see  what  ffwfltirf  of  place  it  night  be, 
Icugbisglj  dnggod  fmlh  the  old  yellow  satin  ginvn.  It  wiw  very  heavy 
Ihlok,  mid  being  ripped  up,  proved  to  be  filled,  between  the  lining 
and  the  satin,  with  a  (|uantity  of  old  -fashioned  jewels  ofvalualdc  desorip- 
tion,  and  goodly  guineas  lo  u  huge  amount. 

A  Rl.ih  in  Cushlnfcc  church  COVtM  good  old  uncle  Uaud.d — "Also 
Jaoetta  bit  •rife."  Hfl  two  aunta,  ihcir  "warfare  o'er,"  sleep  soundly 
bard  by.  Mary  and  Rachel  have  grown-up  sous  and  daughters.  And 
Letitia  tod  tn  bio,  when  they  come  to  Glem-ig  for  the  rotnraar,  t.  1  their 
children  tht  merry  story  of  that  cVvrr  Benlt  who  gave  than  so  merry  a 
laugh,  and  found  for  (hem  (lie  wonderful  hidden  okmti 
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Tmc  cljiluis  of  different  communities  to  speak  tli»  primeval  language — tin 

i-y  of  A  lam  .Hi'!  Eve  in  Paradise — give  untieing  evidence  of  priJc 

and  i  ■  nations  who    recognise  lb*  authority  of  the 

Riltle  (though  the  book  say*  nothing  on  i  '«<•  lubjts  i ),  Elebmw  is  gtpcniUy 

•  «t1    in  have    the  highest  pretensions.  tO  ;i: ii  i-j u ily  ;  l>ut    many  of  the 

:  the  Bisoayan  writers  bare  been  persistent  in  asserting  for  tin* 

i  and  the  Euacara  the  honour  of  being  tha^bns  tt  orfyeof  all 

other  tongue*.    The  latest  obtnn  hat  been  pnl  forward  forth*  Hawaiian, 

or  the  language  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  being  that  from   "Inch  (ho 
Sanscrit  and  all  its  descendants  aro  derived.* 
The  Hawaiian  Las  the  attraction  of  pWWntJBg   the   very   aituplcst 
elements  na  regards  sounds ;  the  smallest  number  of  consonant-. 
•eased  by  any  known  tongue,  namely,  seven  i  Its  ■■  ■   nxdiMrj 

five,    pron-  ith    only    the    modification   of    a    longer   or    shorter 

..nee,  the  vowel  Rounds  greatly  preponderating;  there  is  no  comhi- 
d  of  consonants  whatever   without  the  fajtervention   of  ■   rowel, 
and  everj   word  baa  a  v<  on.     That  such  a  tongue  mutt  be 

spoken  with  great   facility,  is  very  obvious:  that  it  can  have  no  v.  r, 
considerable  variety  of  syllables,  u  equally  m;  lad  that  it  should  be 
characterised  by  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  syllables  is  a  ntcat 
imposed  by  the  paucity  and   poverty  of  it  y  character.     Dis- 

linetnna  of  enunciation  is  not,  however,  tiie  result  of  this  wmpli'it)  ; 
and  the  variety  of  nomei  given  by  navigator*  to  Hawaiian  persona,  places, 
and  things,  shows  that  the  native  words  had  to  the  ears  of  Mtaogan  an 
impcrfeoi  utterance.     The  Hawaiian*  have  no  r,  yet  the  eloogatad  <i  is 

.  written  or;  /and  r  are   Boaraaly  distinguishable:  so  thenajiii.il  ia 
sometimes  writtt-u  Honolulu,  lometimea  Honururu. 

Such  a  language  must  have  had  its  biith  iu  a  rude  civilization.  It 
sufficed  for  the  simple  wants  <>i  an  aboriginal  population,  l"r  the  inter- 
change of  thoughts  that  were  few,  and  loi   llu    naming  of  objects  confined 

to  the  |  reduce  of  the  tame  soil  and  the  same  climate.    Scieaoe  there  was 

u   demaudod   no  form   of  expression.     The  administration 

-•.ice  was  simple,  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  aotnewha]  vaguely 

recognized  or  understood  ;    so  that   Ial0  itself  would  but  be  represented 

by  a  phraseology  conncc    I  with  reason  or  equity  than  with  long 

•  "  I  bclkiTe  it  will  lie  found  that  nil  those  (ungues  which  wt  designate  ■ 
European  lancasgai  liare  their  true  root  and  origlu  in  the  PoUnesisB  language.    I 
am  certain  tat*  is  the  nue  as  regards  Uie  Greek  and  Sanscrit.     I  and  reason  to  Mhve 
it  to  be  so  e>  to  the  Lstin  Sad  OttM  I  B  W  modern  tongue* —  in  ibort,  a*  to  all  Bntpem 
language*,  old  and  young."— Dr.  T.  Hue  on  the  i'viynrtiun  Larijn'ir/ci.     luuui 
iscr. 
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and  noognsced  pom.     T»  tin-  field  of  ill  less  would  be  the 

ii  right  and  Wrong — bfltWMB  vicee  olid  virtues. 
And  ho,  of  course,  in  (be  higher  region*  of  intellect.  Who  could  give 
to  a  savage  any  corn  •  i  notion  of  what  we  mean  by  Philosophy  in 
abstract,  or  by  any  of  its  practical  branches,  moral  or  physical  ?  What 
creates  and  enriches  language  is  intercourse  with  othere — COBUBOrtial 
intercourse  more  than  any  other,  and  especially  intercourse  with  nij 
rncc*.  To  this  may  he  traced  the  resemblance  which  exist*  between  the 
nuuw'.tls  even  of  remote  nation*.  These  were  noce.v-.niy  to  the  e.iimnioaejt 
cprrationa  of  barter,  and  may  be  trace<l  from  country  to  country,  accom- 
panying the  merchant  adventurer  on  his  way.  But  without  intercom-*© 
then  will  be  found  to  1"'  few  allitiitics  ol  language;  probably,  Bone 
wli.iirvur  where  evidence  exists  of  absolute  i.iolntinn,  »nd   tin;  ft  liu'ilngtcnl 

I  is  without  resemblance  to  any  other. 

Naturally  enough,   refined  distinction*  nrc   not  to  be   found   in  tlie 

v  tiotaeaolatan  of  mdi   mHoqvi    Many  [data  irUoh  tat  clear  to 

the  instructed,  and  for  which  I  hey  easily  find  expression,  are  confused 
tn  tli.-  mind  ol  tin;  savage,  and  confused  conception  necessitates  imperfect 

Bad There  are  tribes  that  cannot,  count  the  first  five  num 

who  represent  two  by  repeating  one  and  one,  and  who  have  ■  single  word 
for  many  or  multitude — such  as  stars,  sands,  or  leaves.  In  the  Hawaiian 
Iniieuago  there  aro  only  six  words  for  colours:  there  il  no  ditto 

OB  hlack,  blue,  and  deep  green;  between  hright  yellow  and  white; 

between  red  and  brown.     Words  for  white  and  black,  dark  and  light,  the 

green  of  earth   and  the  blue  "f  heaven,  will   everywhere  be    Imiud.     To 

m  what  is  round  and  what  is  square,  word*  are  not  wanting ;  but  for 

the  many  lew  marked  varieties  i if  shape,  words  would  be  sought  in  Tain. 

When,   for  physical  and  tangible  objects,  the  vocabulary  is  scant,  it 

will    be  still   more  wanting   in  words  which  convey  the  mental  etu.  | 

In  the  Hawaiian   language,  nil   the  friendly  affections — love,  sympathy, 

gratitude,  esteem,  kindness,  benevolence,  tenderness — have  a  single  rcpre- 

'ive  in  the  word  Aloha;  a  word  so  resembling  the  hailing  of  our 

iuers  (holla,  halo!)  that  v.  B  find  it  stated  in  the  Hawaiian  annals 
that  the  (sailors  who  urt'oiupnined  Captain  Cook  often  uttered  "Aloha, 
ainh.'i ! "  to  which  a  friendly  iota  pri latum  wtl  immediately  given  by 
Tli  in  "ii  M  '  Iiemelit  piRsiona,  such  na  hate  and  anger,  have 
a  great' t  variety  of  expression.  Jhila,  the  word  for  rage,  literally  means 
#(/•<//,  nivtl ;  as  we  say  swelling,  bursting  with  passion. 

I.V.iemblanoea  betwe.i  n  vowel  iitterniu-<.-.\  in  different  languages,  for  the 
same  object,  do  little  to  provt  their  origin  from  the  same  eourco.  For 
an  objoct  so  universal  H  vain;  the  sounds  a,  o,  e,  i,  and  u.  will  be  found 
amplojed  In  dim-real  nrti  of  the  world.  The  simplest  sounds  will 
generally  be  Used  to  represent  thl  most  common  objecta.  A  BOTi 
[aUodnOfibl  will  in  moat  caeca  necessitate  a  combination,  unless  the  object 
indicated  bring  with  it  its  foreign  name. 

To  the  iniluence  of  Asia,  modifications  of  the  normal  tongues  of  the 
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i:t   world  arc  principally  to  be  traced.     And  this  ia  quite  nstnral, 
considering  tlic  advanced  civilization  of  many  of  the  Orient :il  races. 
migratory  habits,  the  comparativu  runfuaeneas  of  their  Idioma,  R  iin 

i  tin!  dialects,  of  Ic*»  advanced  peoples.  And  it  maybe  observed 
that,  of  ii  f  tin'  Asiatic  tongues — that  of  the  Chinese, 

who  were  not  a  wandering  people — scarcely  a  word  u  to  bo  found  in  the 
vocabularies  of  tin'  West.  The  mc-nosyllal'ii'.  rOOtl  of  the  Sanscrit  may  In 
trac^l  in  the  great  divUione  of  Celtic,  Guthir,  und  ! 
but  of  the  J/ti;tin-<i\c(t,  the  classic  speech  of  China,  it  in  believed  thai 
scarcely  n  single  word  haa  made  ita  way  to  the  vocabularies  of  civiliza- 
tion; except,  as  in  the  case  of  Tea,  Cha,  Tchai,  where  the  article  repre- 

i  i»  exclusively  of  Chine.-.:-  _'i..\vih. 
If  in  Asia  the  sources  are  to  be  sought  of  the  ramifications  of  many 
languages,  wo  may  also  regard  it  as  the  field  where  languages  were  fused 
of  a  higher  antiquity  than  are  preserved  in  any  existing  records.  The 
history  of  language  is  involved  in  darkness,  like  the  history  of  man  ;  but 
language  nm-.i  ia  all  timet  have  represented  the  civilization  with  which 
it  was  associated — decaying  with  .1. raying  peoples,  progressing  and  im- 
proving wherever  «1 1- -  human  i  :n-i-  progressed  or  improved. 

Bulbar  we  remove  from  Central  Asia,  the  fewer  will  he  the 
affinities  found  with  Asian  tongues — an  evident  proof  that  the  language 
of  those  remote  regions  had  nut  ■  common  origin;  for,  if  tbof  hud  such 
an  origin,  they  would  be  leas  changed  than  those  h  I .<-e,  by  the 

advocates  of  a  single  primitive  tongue,  they  are  supposed  to  be  derived. 
The  idiom  most  nearly  resembling  the  ancient  Latin  is  not  that  now 
spoken  in  Italy  or  Spain,  for  Italian  nnd  Spanish  have  been  created  out 
of  the  influence  of  many  invasions,  which  have  modified  the  language  ot 

I  and  Tacitus ;  while  in  the  distant  Dacia,  theWallachian,  as  spoken 
at  the  present  hour,  bcara  a  near  resemblance  to  the  idiom  used  in  the 

day*  of  Imperial  Boms.    A  Soman  of  (he  flnt  century  would  bobiitir 

ratood  in  Bucharest  than  in  Bologna.  An  ancient  Scandinavi.-ni 
would  more  easily  bold  intercourse  with  a  modern  Icelander  from 
Kcykjnvik  than  with  a  Dnno  or  Swede  from  Copenhagen  or  Stockholm ; 
but  neither  Goth,  Scandinavian,  nor  Saxon,  would  be  intelligible  to  those 
who  speak  our  modern  English  tongue. 

In  languages,  ns  in  races,  the  law  of  progreas  prevails.  What  is 
rfect  perishes.  The  strong,  the  intellectual,  supersede  the  barbarous 
:he  weak.  No  dialectic  of  antiquity  can  compare  in  strength  and 
variety  with  those  which  represent  m»]'iu  rivilizaiii  n.  The  English 
probably  contains  twenty  thousand  words  for  which  no  aynonymea  could 
be  fouud  in  the  classical  tongue*;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  nn 
inhabitant  of  ancient.  Athena  or  Rome  would  understand  many  of  the 
adaptations  from  Greek  and  Latin,  of  which  modern  science  has  availed 
itself. 

All  rude  languages  have  vowel  termination*  alone;  and  it  may  be 
asked  whether,  in  any  language,  any  word  can  be  pronounced,  however  it 
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DO  written,  without  a  vowel  ti.nulna'i.  DJ    fol    R  W  trd  ll  i-iit  tfl 
brcakinc?  nml  releasing  of  lilt  biwfh;  find  the  more  BWdbuiMl  openi 
mouth  nft or  tli«  format  ion  of  a  OOaaODIfri  DOOM   irily  gives  a  more  or 
able  vowel  sound,    h  tho  Italian,  u  wriiim,  almost  i 
iv.. i.j  ends  with  i  rowel;   iii..'  ftw  ssoeptioni  I        i*aHyjwo- 

nounccd  il-e,  al-e.  «/-e.  Iu  tin-  primary  schools  i  I  l!»ll:uid  the  alphabet 
it  invariably  taught  by  post-fixing  instead  pf  prefixing  the   fOWttl  to  tin- 

;   t.  :i,.y  DM  r<- ;  not  'l  (1),  ItittV;   not 
(n  (m  ),  bul  DM  :  not  en  (n),  lint  M  :   IV)  BO<  ST  i  I 

.  :v.l  by  this  means  nailing  i»  ironderrally  facilitated  What  can 
be  more  perplexing  than  the  teaching  an  English  child  to  spell  raf, 
calling  th«'  flirt  1  ttti  t  set,  tad  makii  t,  instead  of  Jbt-o>t,  om  of  the 

three  letter*.    To  ■  Datoh  child  the  teacher  would  say  fce-tt-t,  and  the 
word  is  but  a  rapid  sequence  of  the  Bounds  represented  by  the  letters. 
The  difficulty  of  ending   every    word    with  n  consonant  will   be 

rtd  ifaaatl  Bade  t<  tat  Bnt  two  letters  of  the 

alphabet^.      Tl.i  •  eaSBOl  I  ■••  ■  1  •  M  B ItnOUl  a  sin  I  in  dwel 

the  i,  HO  us  to  prevent  the  sudd.-ii  <  \hahition  of  CltQ  breath,  which  ia  in  itself 
it  vowel  sound.  Tic  utterance  of  the  vowel  can  only  be  prevented  by  the 
inhalation  ami  absorption  of  the  breath  i:i  ihe.  threat  A  child  CM,  villi 
ilillicully,  be  taught  In  .-ay  itb.  It  will  relieve  itwll  by  opening  it-i  niotith, 
which  will  gira  aba,  aW  "bu,  a*  maybe;  or  a  vowel  found  so 

vague  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguishable,  but  still  a  vowel  Round. 

The  nniuberof  distinct  vowel  sounds  is  only  three — a,  pruduced  by  the 
nideel  openiagofthe  mouth  ;  it,  Am  nawaweil  ■.  and  t,  the  middle.  Bii 
but  a  cuinliiiK.tion  of  a  am!  i,  o  of  a  and  a  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  diphthongal 
vowels.  Wherever  <zi  or  au  occur  in  Bngliah  words,  they  arc  pronounced 
!.  ..  ill.  long  I  ami  -i  '.lib i  Italian  and  not!  Other  continental  languages. 
lien  on  be  no  don'  i  thai  th.  Lai  of  the  Greek-,  tin-  JV«  of' the  Latins, 
mid  the  <:lc  ofthl  1  MM  t'OpTBtBttt  the  fame  sound.  Tin-  unci.  lit  pronun- 
"i  of  OtBSW  (kaiter)  is  preserved  by  the  German*.  The  --"It  r  of  the 
Italians,  nod,  indeed,  of  many  modern  tongues,  is  but  a  false  orthography. 

In  a  language  where  vowels  prevail,  as  they  prevail  is  the  Hawaii 
the  co:'  i  ;  ml  ,  ihosgh  luW  in  number,  have  often  an  indistinctness  in 
pronunciation  not  known  to  languages  of  more  complicated  con-tructimi. 
This  indLKtinctnea*  create*  diHicullie*  in  tracing  analogies  In  words  that 
may  have  e».tin:ited  I  mm  the  same  source.  Bttl  in  languages  jiosseKfcing 
only  a  few  syllabic  final  analogies  and  MSI  tobl  IDOCt  rauat  be  man*  from 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  tho  whole  vocabulary  being  so  small;  to  that 
the  same  word  will  have  many  meminga.*  In  Enonotyllabfe  tongtiea, 
i.t  u  defect  obvii  a  I)    mare  remarkable  than  in  polysyllabic  ones.      Hm 


•  I'mJ,  in  EawaQan,  meaoi  mt-tn«|i,  laa  nnmaral  ten,  lalanrtoSdo, 

i  | .  i'.-.i  [mm  umt  •  u.i.   I  ban  mm  nn  attempt  inaJe  i.>  atww  aoine  - 1 

ii  ihcw  four  bbjeets.     In  Chiiiii,  iLe  word   /  liu»  at  least  :'.:.■  D    .linn  | 

the  wool  tAf'n,  aliuut  bull  a>  umii) . 
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Chin  ft  i lift  difficulty,  by  different  intonations, 

!::m  i   r    \<\      .  Hag    of  the 

,  or  by  combiantaona  of  different  sound*  having  the  tunic,  or  nearly 
the  same,  meaning;  for  example,  km  and  £iVn  hare  many  maanfnge,  but 
both  rrprosent  see  or  tight,  and  wlicu  the  two  arc  eoiuliinrd,  tin;  meaning 
ia  unmistakable ;  if  one  "  I  alone  misconception  nasM  b   &•$ 

When,  however,  two  Chinamen  do  not  undcrrtund  one  another  orally, 
recourse  is  had  to  tlie  tign,  whiofa  lj  and  which  is  made 

on  the  hand  cur  in  thf  ;tii  (fee  i  :>-■•  bare  no  Alphabet);  and  this  sign  ia 
universally  intelligible. 

Vowels  represent  siinplw  exhalations:  oi"  I  It.     The    lips,    the 

teeth,  the  palate,  and  the  throat  are  called  into  use  when  a  consonant  baa 
to  be  pronounced.  The  combination  of  consonants  in  a  sequence-  present* 
too  great*»t  dime u!ty  to   the  speaker.     Mauy  rud<  are  unable  to 

unite  consonants  without  the  tab H TentiOfl  of  a  connecting  vowel.  The 
Sclavonic  letter  m(achtnli),  the  English  ih,  tag  YVol.«h  It,  and  many  others, 
are  not  pronounceable  by  the  larger  jan-iion  cf  tin  lniiiiim  ran:.  Yankee 
<N.  A.  Iii'liiiii)  v.;,i  tlii'.ui;jh  Yeuke,  Yrigkde,  Ingelis,  di.riv.-d  BrOtn 
English  ;  pigeon  (Chinese),  pigiiif,  pignis,  bianis,  from  business. 

There  is  some  ground  for  the  theory  that  the  fewer  the  consonants  in 
language  the  greater  must  Le  itt  antiquity.  And  it  is  to  bo  observed 
that  consonants  are  fewest  in  the  idioms  of  tropical  nations.  Then-  are, 
however,  exceptions  to  this.  The  Finnish  language  is  remarkable  for 
the  small  number  cf  covenants  in  the  ahorigiual  Finnish  words;  but  the 
inflc."  nouns  and  verba  arc  greater  (hen  in  most  languages,  and 

can  only  have  been  the  result  of  its  DM  lot  many  ages. 

The  first  attempts  at  utterance,  or,  rather,  the  earliest  rounds  of  the 
infant,  will  be  found  associated  with  the  parental  end  filial  relations. 
Ba,  pa,  mo,  occur  in  moat  languages  as  one  of,  or  part  of,  the  forms 
by  which  the  i  hild  appeals  to  the  maternal  or  paternal  care. 

Imitative  sounds,  again,  run  through  most  languages,  whether  rude  or 
polialicd.  Birds  take  the  Dame  of  their  notes,  as  cuckoo,  peeu.il.  Mauy 
insects  and  beaut* may  be  known  by  the  resemblance  between  tin ir  iiamoji 
ami  Uieir  voices,  lliwing,  grunting,  humming,  thundering,  and  a  hundred 
other  oifes  to  which  the  words  assimilate:  the  car  has  (ought 

the  BDogm  to  gin  tin  in  •  xpression. 

Itude  languages  exhibit,  far  more  than  cultivated  ones,  the  ann!> 
between  the  sound  and  the  object  it  designated  A  rcocss,  a  den,  * 
chasm,  would  naimally  be  represented  by  opening  the  month,  and  pro- 
nouncing the  vowel  a,  w huh  requires  the  ••  |  aratioii  of  the  lips. 
Something  to  assimilate  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified  will  be  found  in 
all  the  simpler  forms  of  speech,  liut  the  longer  languages  exist,  and  the 
vocabularies  are  enriched,  the  lam  intimately  will  the  eonnd 
bo  associated  With  the  sense  of  a  word:  in  pr..c  •  ol  time,  the  art  of 
writing  settles  an  i M  /  without  relercnco  to  the  origin  of  words, 
in  the  early  stage  of  wiitiug,  spelling  in  necessarily  capricious:  intercourse 
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and  education  are  necessary  to   the  adoption  of  any  general  system,  aud 
orthography  must  adapt  irself  to  the  alphabet  which  is  adopted. 

I  wo  call  proMMMr  could  not  have  been  born  with  language, 
unless  language-  had  been  divinely  communicated.  In  it s  beginnings, 
language  only  represented  object!  vwihlo  or  tangible  to  tlie  external 
senses.  Inward  emotions  displayed  themselves  in  the  changes  of  countc- 
•  (miicIi  a*  Jiivitii.'ilj*  exhibit,  hut  which  :i]>|ieur  in  man  with  vastly 
mijx triut  power  of  '  1,01  to  tin'  utterance  of  cjaculatory  sounds. 

All   languages  retain  these,  with   much   similarity  and  even   identity  oi 

dhorietor;  but  the  word*  vhlen  ronrmnl  tin  mure-  refined  sensibilities 

are  of  later  dcvelopm.  nt. 

In  tin-  cli up  nt. iry  forms  of  language  IbON  it  no  dlStUBtUOi  belwcoa 
nouns  and  verbs — there  are  no  declensions  or  conjugations.  Pronouns 
are  uouns ;  adverbs,  conjunction?,  prepositions  are  non-existent.  Sub- 
stantives and  adjectives  come  under  the  same,  category.  WbfiM  ideas 
are  represented  by  signs  (as  in  Chinese),  the  inflections  of  nouns  and 
verbs  arc  not  seen  in  the  modifications  of  the  roof,  but  in  the  addition  of 
some  other  sign.  A  ehnngo  of  position  may  show  tb< 
active  and  passive,  the.  signs  being  tin-  same.  Man,  love,  will  mean  tbsst 
a  man  loves;  Jove,  man,  that  a  man  is  loved,  la  the  languages  th.it 
represent  the  highest  civilization,  the  modes  of  inllection  differ  greatly. 
The  tenses  of  our  English  verbs  are  mostly  represented  by  auxiliary 
verbs;  the  cases  of  our  nouns  by  particles.  We  are  satisfied  with  one 
MihjnniMive  mood;  the  Spaniards  have  three.  The  Germans  will  have 
genders  for  their  definite  articles;  wo  will  have  only  one;  many 
languages  do  without  any.  Could  we  trace  languages  to  their  earliest 
stngp-a,  wo  should  find  only  the  primary  word*  which  reprONBt  somo 
definite  thought,  or  thing,  or  act,  whether  to  that  thought,  thing,  or  net 
we  give  the  name  of  noun  or  verb;  but  the  relations  of  the  primary 
word  to  time,  to  place,  to  other  objecta,  would,  in  process  of  time,  bo 
in  modifications  of  the  primitive  runt,  or  in  additions  to  it,  which 
would  represent  those  other  relations. 

Thn  disappearance  of  the  inder  idioms  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
the  invasions  of  tin'  more  pcifect  f  >i  i us  of  speech  into  the  territories  ol 
the  leas  perfect,  the  numerous  additions  made  to  the  vocabularies  of 
fiHosd  nations,  the  influence  of  commerce,  of  philosophical  investigation 

discoveries,   of  travel,  of  the  study  of  other  tongues,   upon  spoken 
and  written  language,  arc  questions  every  one  of  which  afford) 
for  volumes  of  inquiry.     What  have  been   the  result*  of  warlike  inva- 
sions?— what  of  peaceful  intercourse?     What  may  have  been  dono  by 

.t ion — what  by  religious  action — to  maintain,  to  mould,   to  modify 

the   inurnment.*  of  outwnol  e  Munnmication   by  the  tongue,  the  pen,  tho 

press,  arc  subjects  of  no  common   interest.      The   migration  of  words 

us  and  as  wide  a  field  for  study  as  that  of  seeds,  or  ft 

']«,  or  beasts,  or  men;  and  many  of  the  phenomena  would  not  easily 
be  solved. 
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Tx  moat  large  houstlmldi  there  is  wane  unfortunate  wight  to  be  found 
who  enjoys  the  unhappy  and  unenviable  distinction  of  being  "  the  fool 

i  family."     To  what  circumstance  he  originally  owed  this  cIik.-i- ■<■ 

able  sofri  iqvet  is  not  always  M  ll  if  it  happened  to  attach  I     bin  III 

early  life,  he  has  but  a  «orr-y  chance  of  ridding  himself  of  it,  act  ho 

wards  never  bo  wisely.     Do  ■what  he  may,  nay  what  ho  will,  he  has 

red  the  reputation  of  the  fool,  and  this  will   cloud  in  moat  people's 

may  pos-fibly  exhibit  at  a  lator  period.     There 

are  certain  animals  too,  in  the  lower  orders  of  creaiicn,   who,   by  the 

general,  nay  the  nlmo.-t  universal,  assent  of  mankind,  have  obtained,  and 

undeservedly,  tho  character  of  being,  beyond  their  (Worn, 

silly   and  foolish,   or  having,  as   Pinktrtou  ezprMMfl  it    [fl    DM   "f   Ins 

amusing  letters,  "  n  fine  genius  for  stupidity." 

Amnngxt  thi-=w  luckless  creatures  none  aland*  sec<nd  to   the  g< 
Hut  u  little  consideration  will  satisfy  us  that  thia  despised  and   decried 
Lird,  erhoifl  many  eseelk  nt  ■  [ i ;:il i taoa.  are — as  baa  been  the  case  with  many 
a  great  n,JU1 — naiej  discovered  till  after  liia  death,  has  been  harshly  judged 
world,  who — with  the  Bame  injustice  which  condemned  Sociatea, 
1  the   shapely    Richnrd  HI.  as  a  humpback,   dene 
hiavolli  aa  the  advocate  of  political  immorality,  and  Itubespierre  :ib 
being  do  less  fond  of  blood  than  wen-  tin  horses  of  Diomud — ascribes  to  the 
goose  an  immeasurable  stupidity,  together  with  a  vanity  of  not  more  mode- 
rate dimensions.     Now  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  llmt  Pliny  observes 
•Htdeslji  is  the  attribute  which,  in  the  view  of  many  persons,  is  most 
conspicuous  in  this  midigncd  biped,  and,  from  his  mode  of  expressing 
himself,  one  might  infer  the  old  naturalist  dialed  in  this  belief. 

When  the  Hindoo  writers  desire  to  intimate  that  a  woman's  movements 
are  graceful,  they  say  she  walks  like  a  goose — i  pu railed  that  scarcely 
I  be  instituted  if  in  step  or  gesture  the  gooae  betrayed  any  of  the 
y  he  lia«  been  bo  wantonly  accused  of.  Indeed,  when  Frederick 
EfrmttB)  Bishop  of  Vienne,  desired,  in  his  panegyric  en  St.  Quintin,  i> 
convey  a  fitting  idea  of  the  sobriety,  chastity,  and  vigilance  of  that  r-iniiuiit 
personage,  he  found  he  could  not  express  himself  more  forcibly  than  by 
asserting  the  1  virtuous  man  closely  resembled  a  goose.     Had 

!"■  lly    been  esteemed  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the   bird,  the  saint 
would  hnrdly  have  been  likened   to  it  ;  but  it  is  only  ignorance  of  the 
darkeot  hue  that  venture*  to  portray  the  goose  as  deficient  in  sagacity  or 
lligenea. 

There  again  is  Pliny  to  be  cited,  who  remarks  of  geese,   that  "one 
:  almost  b<  to  think  Uint  these  creatures  have  an  apprccia- 
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tlon  of  wisdom,  for  it  U  said  that  one  of  them  was  the  cons'aut  com- 
M  i.:  il.i'  palpal  tic  philosopher  Lfl  i  wool  I  Barer  leave  him, 

.   in  public  or  -vv i » « - 1 1  at    the  V.-Jitli.  by   uight  or  by    day."     We  bora 
from  another  source,  that  when  this  wisdom-loving  goose  UOJbrtOOl 
died,  bis  friend  and  companion,  tin:  phili  honoured  liitn  with 

lust  token  of  uflcctiou  and  respect,  a  coatly  and  Bplcndid  fauna!.  .Elian 
•peaks  of  a  particular  species  of  the  anserine  tribe,  which  he  culls  chrii-t- 
lopcx.  or  fox-goose,  and  which,  according  to  his  account,  derived  this 
appellation  from  its  crafty  and  mischievous  qualities.  Iio  adds,  however, 
that  the  bird  waa  an  object  of  worship  to  the  Egyptians,  to  the  pro- 
bability   \m,   that  the   imputed   craft   waa  nothing  else  than  an  umwial 

nt  of  sagacity,  and  tin.1  ,  to  mischief  was  only  an  ill  name 

aaauled   to  superior  activity    and  more  than  ordinary  vivacity ;   for  it  i-s 

inconceivable   that   the   wisest  people   of  antiquity  should  IOB  nn 

<;h  low  cunning  arid   an  aptitude   for  malice       n  pttdo* 

iniiiaiing  oBartoterletiet. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known  ili.it  If  ihf  ancient  Egyptians  worshipped 

goose,  they  ate  him  as  well — goose-flesh  and  beef  constituting  the  prio 

portion  of  their  animal  food ;  and  perhaps  we  should  not  greatly  mistake 

the  matter  were  we  to  suppose  that,  as  from  the  ouc  they  hoped  to  derive 

physical  Strength,  so  from  the  other  they  tiytfflWl  to  borrow  intellectual 

vigour.     It  has  been  an  opinion  long  otUfl  Bl  BDODgtl  mankind  tliat  as  the 

bodily,  so  the  mental,  faculties  depend  lor  tlu-ir  condition  merely  on  lag 

nature  of  the  aliment  consumed  ;   that  MOM  species  of  food  have  a  direct 

:ir<-    in    modifying   tli--    .-K'li'.in   cit    tlir    brain,    lilln-r    M  itnillating    itH 

activity,  or  dulling  its  D0WtI8|   and  that,  in  the  COM  of  animal  diet,  tin: 

■  •  of  the  animal  consumed  will,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  become 

Utore   i  I    tin:  aaiinal  consuming.     Thus,  amongst  some  nations,  the 

hare  and  the  deer  arc  ( -die •■■•  ed  as  articles  of  sustenance,  left)  in  eating, 

fear/nloeai  end  timidity  of  these  quickly  terrified  creatures  tdiouhl  be 

acquired;   whilst  other  nations  bare  devoured  wolves'  flesh,  and  • 

blood,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  becoming  fierce  and  courageous.  Front 

'►pinions  the  Egyptian*  mm  notoriously  004  OXCDpt  ;  ami,  therefore, 

it  is  not  uuiraswiiablo  to  suppose,  in  their  belief,  I  he   mental  capacity  of 

the  goose  was  of  a  high  order,  inasmuch  as  they  were  so  greatly  devoted 

to  iu  use  for  the  purposes  of  food. 

But  it  in  unnecessary  to  recur  to  60  remote  a  period  as  tlnit  in  which 
"the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians"  nourished  to  establish  our  posit  ion.    1  fa 
close  at  hand,  is  a  shrewd  enough   fellow  ready  to  POM  testimony  on   the 
Iuj£      What  says  Tayhir,  the  water  poet  ?     With  him  the  goono 
is  always  feminine,  fear  he  writes — 

He i  t.r.iin.  witli  Milt  and  |  cp 

And  cat,  tluv  will  the  undcoUnding  meii'l. 


rain — 


H,t  long! Ud  livi  r  Into  jmiuiIit  dried. 
And,  bating,  In  au  ass's  milk  igpHed, 
Is  an  experienced  cordial  for  the  spleen. 
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The  conviction  prevailed  in  Taylor's  ago  that  men  who  fed  on  doves  were 
!    never  choleric;    that,  as  wc   have  just  said,  they 

bed |  from  tho  act  of  deglutition,  md  peace-loving  disposi- 

tion of  the  bird*  which  the  gastric  appar.uu-  mi  disponing  of.  If,  (hen, 
n  goose's  brain,  when  e«  ■  '1  the  Dndentendiog,  and  its  liver  and 

lung-:  I  the  disorders  of  the  spleen,  the  conclusion  isirre.-i^tibl.-  (ii.-t, 

-  ■  i.ir  in m  being  a  silly  and  vain  specimen  of  creation,  na  has  been  hastily 
and  ignnrnntly  alleged,  the  goose  is  beyond  compare  to  be  esteemed  for  Ul 
intellectual  superiority  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  Benedetto  Veltori, 
n  celebrated  practitioner  in  hit  day,  used  t"  proscribe,  in  cases  of  convul- 
sions, gomes  grease,  roasted  cat,  aud  spot — the  rationoh  of  his  practice 
evidently  being  t'i  iniucpiillize  tin1  nerves  by  imparting  to  the  patient  the 
placidity  of  ti  mptr.imriit.  and  general  cnuipn.ii  ire  which  dijtinguidics  alike 

[Oflaaand  the  nccciwary  cut."     The  therapeutical  value  of 

•nose  has  nlso  been  acknowledged  in  our  mh  h  country,  for  we  find  that, 
in  the  bland  of  Purbeck,  geese  were,  and  perhaps  still  are,  habitually  kept 
in  Aeenw-hotiatfl,  through  anotion  ■  alcd  than  dispelled — 

that  they  contribute  to  the  health  of  t T i- ■  oattla  In  Hateholora  Bedford- 
shirt,  nn  reover,  we  read  that,  by  many  farmers  in  that,  comity,  goose  are 
kept  entirely  from  the  belief  that  their  presence  in  the  pastures  where  the 
cattle  feed  is  decidedly  benelicial  to  the  beasts  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 
■Opposed  (be  birds  in  some  way  mitigate  the  hardness  of  the  water, 
which  is  (I  i.-iiiely  prejudicial    tO  Ibacewa     When  several  of  Sir 

Edward  Littletons  hounds  were  hit' en  by  a  mad  dog,  the  owner  was 
recommended  to  turn  a  flock  of  geese  into  the  kennel,  and  the  beat  results 
craned  j  fol  the  hounds,  lapping  up  the  goose-dung,  were  cither  cured  of 
tk hydrophobia,  oar  protected  against  its  attacks  as  by  a  fOWtsM  and 
efficient   praphylaoti  Pot  esiittg  curative  virtues  of  this  description, 

we  are  scarcely  entitled  to  wonder  when  we  find  Dr.  Donne  obv  i 
trice  and  sound  of  the  goose  and  snake  is  all  one,"  for  w.i 
lake  dedicated  to  JEsculapius,  and  supposed  to  image  the  prdbUD 

oca?    .And  if  it  has  >wn  a  goose  can  cure  the  hydrophobia, 

it  ha*  been  shown  he  can  do  n  great  deal  more  than  our  faculties  of 
mcdi<  aver  yet  achieved  with  nil  their  dibits.     In  the  Phito.'o- 

ll  Transactions  it  is  asserted  that,  of  nil  animal*  the  goose  is  the 
roost  prescient  of  earthquakes — all  annuals,  of  coin>e  include  astronomers 
royal  and  their  assistants,  so  let  Mr.  Airty  and  Mr.  Glaislur  look  to  it; 
what  prescience  have  they  of  earthquakea? 

«■  carefulness  of  this  bird  has  been  warmly  eulogized  by  Scallgcr, 
who  declares  it  the  very  embkni  of  piudi  nee  ;  for  not  Qttly  deaf  it,  when 
it  finds  itself  indispojed,  lake  at  once  to  doctoring  itself,  but  in  pBl 
under  an  arch,  however  lofty,  it  observes  a  proper  precaution  against  the 
possibility  of  accident  by  stooping  it*  head.  An  ill -tempered  wi 
whose  last  Uiehaalma*  dinner  had  probably  disagreed  with  him,  in  a 
tract  to  which  he  gave  the  affected  title  of  "A  Btn  ■  Matanwphosjj 
r  Man  tninsfonncd  into  u  Wildcrncsie,  deciphered  in  Characters,"  gives 


iaHal^ifiordertoaaiBUinatotalatknce;  feriu 

to  which  k  ta  ■■■■fjily  adAeted— would  otherwise  betray  hi 
to  the  eagles  which  abound  ia  that  resrion,  and  with  whoa 
tit  room  u  a  dainty  a*  amch  appreciated  as  it  is  by  the  Soot  at  Christ- 
mas-tide. Although  ia  some  seam  a  solemn  bird,  which  ia  England 
invariably  at  one  time  figured  at  funeral  fcsata,  it  has  shown  itself 
n't  inairfUi  to  the  calls  of  domestic  duty,  far  a  goose  hat  been  teca 
in  a  kitchen  iadsatriooalj  tntniag  a  spit  on  which  a  turkey  hat  ban 
roasting. 

Writer*  on  payebobgy  lead  na  to  believe  that  animals  greatly  g: 
alatp  are  usually  inferior  in  sagacity  to  those  whose  somnolency  is  of  a 
km  marked  character,  and,  in  oar  own  species,  it  is  noticeable  that,  aa  the 
brain  expands  and  the  mental  powers  develop  themselves,  the  amount  of 
sleep  indulged  in  sensibly  diminishes  Amongst  the  lower  animals  the 
monkey  has  been  considered  the  most  closely  to  approximate  to  man  in 
sanitation,  and,  as  man  ia  the  least  sleepy  of  all  animals,  so  in  a 
r  degree  ia  the  monkey  leas  prone  to  slumber  than  most  other 
animals.  Now  the  wakefulness  of  the  goose  is  proverbial,  and  supplies  an 
additional  reason  for  oar  protest  against  the  calumnies  to  which  the 
highly  gifted  and  singularly  endowed  subject  of  these  remarks  has  been 
rutlileasly  exposed.  It  was  tbc  vigilance  of  her  geese  which  saved  Home; 
the  cackling  bird  was  awake  when  the  rivti  Romanut  was  wrapped  in 
swucl  oblivion,  ami  that  wnkeniliiex*  long  rendered  tho  feathered  sentry 
sacred  in  the  ejea  of  the  people.  But  gratitude  wears  out  after  a 
and  at  a  subsequent  period  he  was  esteemed  more  for  his  edible  excellencies 
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tlnn  for  h is  fortunate  watBhiulnasa,     Tin-  gMM  wbtob  iln-  G  I 

\irly  mm  driven  In  BflBM  I'll  linn,  ;ii,l  ;:.,  i  a  ready  «ilc    A  Consul 
tellus — though  another  disputes  with  him  the  merit — 
t.>  bare  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  fhttwihlg  of  th.-  n  hose 

liver,  staffed  with  figs,  a*  Iloiacc  informs  us,  waa  accounted  a 
boucheby  ri  Of  th»  world.     But  earlier  than  this  tke 

worth incaj  of  the  goose  mi  practically  recognized.  Aa  UUOenl  Orcck 
r,  some  passage  from  whose  work*  have  been  preserved  by  Atheurcus, 
couples  the  "  geese-feeder*  "  with  il»-  u  oaahndt,"  u  Ef  tin- wen  [mi 
both  was  of  ecpjal  importance  ;  whilst  Koaa  biauelf  alladsl  i"  u  die.  fine 
homo- fattened  goose "—  fattened,  it  would  appeal]  wholly  upon  wheat. 
The  Church  seems  early  to  hnve  taken  tin*  interesting  bifd  mtdof  oH 
motherly  j  ..  although  wc  do  not  exactly  understand  why  mil' 

as  Jeremy  Taylor  says,  "  lin-  MSHBOfl  people  "  should  bo  "  tauglii  to 
to  St.  Gail  lor   tin-   health   and    fecund  "  inasmuch  as 

St.  Fcrreol  is  asserted  by  the  cimon  Rabelais — no  mean  authority,  wc 
should  think,  on  such  a  subject — to  bo  the  patron  taint  of  nil  gce». 
to  have  merited  such  a  distinction  by  hi.<  devoted  admiration  of  mast 
goose.  This  inimitable  and  moat  savoury  dish  was  ooimumi  on  the  table 
in  France  on  St.  Martin's  day — that  is,  when  in  France  St.  Martin's  day 
and  other  saints'  days  were  held  in  regard— and,  as  it  is  pretended,  aa  a 
alight  upon  tbo  bird.  It  is  6aid  that  tho  gees*  literally  plagued  th- 
OUt  of  hi*l;    ■:    thai   OOOt,    v.hni    jn.  i.  liiny,   a  gOOSO  coiiui.  .   inde- 

pendent djKOOrai  in  lim  ciwu  style,  and  on  his  own  account,  which  vexed 
tho  saint  to  a  degree  to  which  no  saint  ought  to  be  vexed  ;  that  accord - 
bt  retired  to  a  deep  cave,  in  whose  recesses  he  buried  himself  to 
meditate  at  bJaease,  bill  that  ibftfC  he  found  a  goose  had  been  before  him, 
whoae  sonorous  cackling  completely  upset  his  saintly  composure,  and 
drove  him  forth  out  of  his  retirement.  To  sum  all,  he,  out  of  a  sort  of 
revenge,  made  such  a  hearty  dinner  off"  a  gooso,  that,  the  bird  proving 
not  tfl  me  condition,  ho  foil  ill,  nnd  very  speedily  died.     In  : 

of  their  high  displeasure  at  the  malevolence  oi  geew,  the  peoo'o  oi   ! 
were  said  every  year,  on  St.  .Martin's  day,  to  make  their  repast  off"  roast 
goose — aa  if  it  were  necessary  to  forgo  so  incredible  a  legend  to  account 
for  so  rational  and  Iauda1.de  an  act  I 
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(  :i  m TBB  xxxiv. 
The  Combat. 

HAVE  raid  that  John  Enmca 

j .  was  at  his  office  punctually  at 
twelve;  1  di  an  incident  hid 
biypeucd  before  liir.  arriTal 
then  very  important  itt  the 
annals  which  arc  now  heir 
told, — so  important  that  it 
IttUi     MOCtfON     that 

should  1"'  deearibed  with  bob 

minuteness  of  (]■ 

Lord    De    Guest,    in     11 
various   convcrsat  ioun   whi<: 
he  had   bad  with  Karnes  as 
Lily   Dale   and    her 
■  a,  had  always 
Crosbie  with  the  most  vch« 
ment  abhorrence.     "  He  is 
diiiuii'.-J  blackguard,"  mid 
earl,  and  the  lire  had  come  < 
of  his  round  eyes  oa  he  S]x>k< 
Now    the    earl    wa*    by 
inc.iiw  given   to  cursing  am 
nring,  in  the  • 
>.<  ordinarily  npplu-d  10  thatf  words.     Wln-n  lie  made  use  of  such  a  phrase 
:n  that  ijiioii-d  nbova,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  he  in  some  sort  meant 
what  lie  said;  and  so  he  did,  nnd  liad  intended  to  signify  thnt  Crosbic 
1-y  hi*  conduct  hud  merit. d  all  such  condemnation  aa  was  the.   fitting 
punishment  for  blackguard  iMii  nfth*  worst  description. 
"Hi  .r  ],;■.  mrk  Lrnkt  ii,"  laid  Johnny. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,'*  said  the  EtzL  "  The  present  timta  hove 
become  so  pretty  behaved  that  corporal  puni-htnent  weim  to  i  i  i  ■. .  •■■il- 
eal of  fashion.  I  iboaMn'l  care  ao  much  about  that,  if  any  oilier  pnoiab- 
ment  had  taken  its  place.  But  it  seems  to  mc  that  a  blackguard  such  as 
Crosbie  can  escape  now  altogether  unscathed." 
'"  He  hasn't  escaped  yet/!  said  Johnny. 
"  Don't  yon  go  and   put  jour  finger  in  the  pie  and  make  a  fool  of 
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yourself,"  raid  the  pari.  If  it  had  behoved  any  one  to  resent  in  any  tJ 
iasbion  the  evil  done  by  Crosbic,  Bernard  Dale,  the  earl'-.  Di  phew,  should 
hnvo  bton  the  avenger.  1  his  tlie  carl  felt,  but  under  these  ciiemuttauoca 
lie  was  disposed  to  think  that  there  should  be  no  such  violent  vengeance. 
"Things  -were  different  when  I  was  young,"  he  said  to  himself.  But 
Eatnes  gathered  from  tho  carl's  tono  th.it  the  earl'*  words  wore  not 
■trktly  in  tOOOrdaoc*  with  his  thoughts,  and  he  declared  tu  himself  over 
and  over  again  that  Crtmbie  hud  not  yet  escaped. 

lie  got  into  the  train  at  Guc-stwick,  taking  a  fii-tt-chu*  ticket,  became 
the  earl's  groom  in  lir«ry  was  in  attendance  ujK-n  him.  11. id  In-  been 
alone  be  would  have  gone  in  a  cheaper  carriage.  Wry  weak  in  him, 
waa  it  not?  little  also,  and  mean?  My  friend,  can  you  say  that  you  w.vill 
not  have  done  the  same  at  his  oge?  Are  you  quite  sure  that  TOO  uould 
not  do  the  same  now  that  you  arc  double  his  age  ?  Ik  that  as  it  may, 
Johnny  Karnes  did  that  foolish  thing,  and  gave  the  groom  in  livery  half-a- 
crown  into  the  bargain. 

'  Wis  ahull  have  you  down  again  soon,  Mr.  John,"  eaid  the  groom, 
■who  teemed  to  understand  that  Mr.  Karnes  was  to  bo  made  quite  at  homo 
at  the  manor. 

lie  went  fast  to  sleep  in  the  carriage,  and  did  not  awake  till  the.  train 
ma  stopped  at  the  Rurvhesli-r  Junction. 

u  Waiting  fur  the  ii]>-traiii  from  Barchester,  sir,"  said  the  guard. 
■  v're  always  late."  Then  he  went  to  sleep  again,  and  was  aroused 
in  a  few  minutes  by  some  one  entering  the  carriage  in  a  great  hurry. 
The  branch  train  had  come  in,  just  as  the  guardians  of  the  line  then  present 
had  made  up  their  minds  that  the  passengers  on  the  main  line  should  not 
be  kept  waiting  any  longer.  The  transfer  of  men,  women,  and  luggage 
■was  therefore  made  in  great  haste,  and  they  who  were  now  taking  their 
new  seats  had  hardly  time  to  look  nbout  them.  An  old  gentleman,  very 
red  about  the  gill*,  first  came  into  Johnny'*  MnilgVj  whkdi  up  tfl  th.-ii. 
moment  be  had  shared  with  an  old  lady.  The  old  gentleman  was  abusing 
everybody,  because  he  was  hurried,  and  would  not  take  himself  well  into 
the  compartment,  but  stuck  in  the  doorway,  standing  on  the  step. 

"  Now,  air,  when  you're  quite  at  leisure,"  said  a  voice  behind  the  old 
man,  which  instantly  made  Eames  start  up  in  hi)-' 

"  I'm  not  at  all  nt  leisure,"  Mid  the  old  man  ;  "  and  I'm  not  going  to 
break  my  legs  if  I  know  it." 

"  Take  your  time,  sir,"  said  the  guard. 

"  So  I  mean,"  said  the  old  man,  seating  himself  in  the  corner  nearest 
to  the  open  door,  opposite  to  the  old  lady.  Then  Eamcs  saw  plainly  that 
il  was  Crosbic  who  had  firvt  spoken,  and  that  ho  was  getting  into  tho 
cairiage. 

Cruabie  at  the  first  glance  aaw  no  one  but  the  old  gentleman  and  tho 
old  lady,  and  he  immediately  made  for  the  unoccupied  corner  seat.  He 
■was  busy  with  his  umbrella  and  hi*  dresxing-hag,  ami  a  little  Jl listens!  by 
the  pushing  and  hurrying.     The  enrriuge  was  uctually  in  motion  before 
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he  perotivcd  that  John  Eamea  was  opposite  to  him  :  Eames  had,  in*tinc- 
tively,  drawn  up  his  legs  bo  as  not  to  touch  him.  He  felt  that  b< 
become  very  red  in  the  face,  and  to  tell  tho  truth,  the  perspiration 
broken  out  upon  hia  brow.  It  was  a  great  occasion, — great  in  it*  im- 
minent trouMe,  nnd  great  in  its  opportunity  for  action.  How  was  he  to 
carry  himself  at  the  first  moment  of  his  recognition  by  his  enemy,  nnd 
wh:it  wax  In?  to  <lii  :i!: 

It  need  hardly  he  explained    that    Cro.«)iu-  had   also  been  •pending  hia 
Christinas  Willi  a  ft  ••f.iiuntauce,  and  thai  he  too  was 

returning  to  his  office.     In  one  respect  he  had  been  much  more  fortunate 
than  poor  Eames,  fur  he  had  been  made  happy  with  the  smiles  i 
lady  love.     Alexandrine  and  tho  counters  had  lluttcred  about  him  softly, 
nig  him  as  a  tamo   chattel,  now  belonging   to  the  OObil  house  Ot 
Do  Conrcy,  and  in  this  way  he  had  been  initi  ifcJ  into  the  inner  domes- 
ticities of  that  illustrious  family.     Tho  two  extra  men-servanta,  hired  to 
v.  bS)  upon  Lailv   Duiiibcllo,  had  vanished.     The  champagne  hadeaaaaa1  PI 
flow  in  a  perennial  at  ream.     Lady  Itusina  had  Con»8  out  from  her  so! 
and  hod  preaclied  at  him  constantly.     Lady  Margaretta  had  given  him 
some  lessons   in    economy.     The  Honourable   John,  in  spite  of  a  late 
quarrel,  had  borrowed  five  pounds  from  him.     The  Honourable  Gcorgo 
had  engaged  to  coma  and  stay  with  his  sister  during  the  next  May.     The 
earl  had  used  a  father-in-law's  privilege,  and  had  culled  him  :i  foul. 
Alexandriua  had  told  him  more  than  once,  in  rather  a  tart  voice,  thai 
must  be  done,  and  that  that  nrui-i  :   and  the  countess  had  given 

him  her  order*  as  though  it  was  hi*  duty,  in  tin-  course  of  nature,  to 
obey  every  word  that  ftfl  from  her.  BftQfl.  had  been  his  Christmas 
delighti ;  and  now,  as  he  returned  back  from  the  enjoyment  of  them,  he 
found  himself  confronted  in  the  railway  carriage  with  Johnny  Eaincs! 

The  eyes  of  the  two  mot,  and  On  sbi«  nude  a  n  of  his 

head.     To  ihit   Fames  gave  no  acknowledgment  whatever,  but   lo 
straight  into  the  other's  iiico.     Crosbie  innm  •liat-.-1'y  m  that  I  hey  were 
not  to  know  each  Ml  was  well  cent,  mod  that  it  should  Vie  so. 

Among  all  hit  ninny  troubles,  the  enmity  of  John  Same]  did  BOt  go  f»r 
much.  Ho  showed  no  appearance  of  being  discom-t  u.  I,  i hough  our 
friend  had  shown  much.  He  Opened  his  bag;  and  taking  out  a  book  was 
soon   deepl  .  d    la   it,  pursuing  his   studies  as  though  tho    BU 

opposite  was  quite  unknown  to  him.  I  will  not  say  thai  hlfl  mind  did  not 
run  away  from  his  book,  for  indeed  them  were  many  thinge  of  which  ho 
bmd  u  hrpnarihb  not  to  ihii,!;  j  bid  it  did  not  rerert  to  John  Eames. 
Indeed,  when  the  0M  •  ached   Paddington,  ho  had  in  truth  ull  but 

forgotten  him  ;  and  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  carriage,  with  his  bag  in  his 
hand,  was  quite  free  from  any  remotest  trouble  CO  hi*  ICCO) 

lint  it  had  not  been  so  with  laflej  RtIttStl£     Ewry  moment  of  the 
jiiumey  hud  for  him  been  crowded  with  thought  as  P0  I  \v<>uld  do 

now  that  chance  hod  brought  his  enemy  W ithin  hi*  ir-u-h,  He  had  l«*n 
made  qui  to  wretched  by  the  intensity  I  f  hid  thinking ;   and  yet,  v.heu  the 
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earriagra  stopped,  ho  had  not  made  up  liin  mind.     H!l  &M  had 
ltd  with  perspiration  ev»  i  !    •■st>ie  had  com*  acro«»  him,  an 

lnnliH  li.id  hardly  In  bo  under  his  own  command.     Here  had  come  to  him 
n  great  opportunity,  and  he  felt  so  little  confidence  in   himself  thai 
almost  knew  that  ho  would  not  use  it  properly.     Twice  and  thrice  be  had 

t  down  at  I  m   "  n  h  throat  in  the  carnage,  hut  lie  was  Testmiin 
an  idea  that  the  world  and  the  police  would  be  against  him  it'  he  did  such 
a  thirty  in  the  prtMMfl  of  tliat  old  lady. 

lint  when  Orosbia  tinned  hi*  back  upon  him,  and  walked  out,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  .-dtould  do  something.  He  wan  not  going  to  let 
tbe  man  escape,  after  all  that  lie  had  raid  an  to  iln-  I  xpedieney  of  thrashing 
him.  Any  other  disgrace  would  be  preferable  to  that.  Fearing,  therefore, 
lest  his  enemy  should  be  too  quick  for  hitn.  lie  hurried  cut  after  Ufa,  and 
only  just  gnve  Crosble  lime  to  turn  round  and  face  the  carriages  before 
he  area  Up  n  bin.  "  Y<  u  confounded  scoundrel ! ''  he  screanml  out.  "  You 

unded  gooutidr.-l !'"  and  seised  him  by  the  throat,  throwing  hit 
■pen  him,  and  almost  devouring  him  by  the  fury  of  lug  eyes. 

Tin  crowd  upon  I  mi  wan  nut  very  dense,  but  there  were  quite 

people  to  make  a  very  respectable  uudiencc  for  this  little  play. 
Croabie,  in  his  dismay,  retreated  a  step  or  two.  and  h*J  retreat  *■  nuieh 
accelerated  by  the  weight  of  Eamt-s'  BftM  a*.  B«  <  ttdcMomnd  to  free  his 
throat  from  his  foe'a  gTai  ip  ■  1  ni  in  that  he  failed  entirely.  For  the 
minute,  howeTer,  he  did  manage  to  escape  any  positive  blow,  owing  his 
safety  in  tliat  respect  rather  to  Kamea'  awkwardness  than  to  his  own 
effort*.  Something  about  the  police  he  was  just  able  to  titter,  and  there 
was,  sb  a  matter  of  course,  an  immediate  call  for  a  supply  of  those 
functionaries.  In  about  three  minutes  three  policemen,  assisted  by  six 
porter*,  had  captured  our  pi  i  .Johnny;    but  this  had  not  been 

done  quick  enough  for  Crosbie's  purposes.  The  bystanders,  taken  by 
surprise,  had  allowed  the  combatants  to  fall  back  upon  Mr.  Smith's 
book-stall,  and  there  Esnn  laid  his  foe  prostrate  among  the  newspaper*, 
falling  himself  into  the  yellow  shilling-novel  depot  by  the  over  fury  of  his 
i  ut  as  he  fell,  he  cnnlrivi   '  [<:  one  blow  with   hi.i  Bat 

in  Croabie^a  right  eye,. — one  telling  blow;  and  Croshie  rind,  to  all  intents 
and  purpose*,  been  thrashed. 

"  Con-  founded  scoundrel,  rascal,  blackguard  1"  dtOOtl  i  Johnny,  I 
remnants  of  voice  were  left  to  him,  as  the  police  dragged   hitn  ofT. 
••If  vim    iniy    knew — what   he's — done."      But   in   the   meantime   the 
meO  held  him 
Al  a  matter  of  course  the  first  buret  of  public  sympathy  went  with 
ie     He  had  been  assaulted,  and  the  assault  had  come  from  Eames. 
In  the  British  Lt-oni  there  is  so  firm  a  Iotc  of  well-constituted  order,  tlmt 
facts  alone  wt  ig  twenty  knights  to  the  assistance 

of  the  three  policemen  ai  :  porter*;   K  that  I 

he  desired  it,  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  escape.     But  he  did  not 
desire  h-     Ono  only  sonow  conn..-  i  at  present.    He  had,  as  he 
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felt,  attacked  Crosbie,  but  had  attacked  him  in  v/.in.     lit-  had  fai 
opportunity,  and  hod  misused  it.     He  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  tint 
happy  blow,  and  was  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  groat  fact  that  hi*  enemy  *■ 
eye  mi  already  swollen  lad  oloatd,  ud  tliat  in  another  hour  it  would  be 
as  black  as  his  hat. 

"  He  is  a  con — founded  rascal  I"  ejaculated  Enmcs,  an  the  policemen 
and  porters  hauled  him  about.     "  You  don't  know  what  he's  done." 

'•No,  we  don't,"  said  the  senior  constablo;  "  but  we  know  what  you 
have  done.  I  say,  Buahera,  whero's  thut  gcutleman  7  He'd  better  come 
along  with  us." 

Crosbie  had  been  picked  up  from  among  the  newspapers  by  another 
man  and  two  or  three  other  porter",  and  whb  attended  al»o  by  the 
guard  of  the  train,  who  knew  him,  and  knew  thai  In-  had  cnue  up  from 
Courcy  Castle.  Three  or  four  hangers-on  were  standing  also  around  bust] 
together  with  a  benevolent  ni'-licul  man  who  was  proposing  to  him  an 
immediate  application  of  leeches.  If  lie  could  hare  done  as  he  wished,  he 
would  have  gone  his  way  quietly,  allowing  Eames  to  do  the  same.  A 
great  evil  had  be  fallen  him,  but  he  could  in  no  way  mitigate  that  evil  by 
taking  the  luw  of  the  man  who  had  attacked  him.  To  have  the  thing  as 
little  talked  about  ,ih  possible  should  be  hi*  endeavour.  What  though  he 
should  have  Haines  locked  up  and  fined,  and  scolded  by  a  police  magistrate? 
That  would  not  in  any  degree  lessen  his  calamity.  If  ho  could  have 
parried  the  attack,  and  got  the  better  of  his  foe  ;  if  he  could  have 
administered  the  black  eye  instead  of  receiving  it,  then  indeed  he  could 
have  laughed  the  matter  oil  at  his  club,  and  his  original  crime  would  have 
been  somewhat  glozed  over  by  bis  success  in  arms.  But  Mich  good 
fortune  had  not  been  his.  He  was  forced,  however,  on  the  moment  to 
decide  ns  to  what  he  would  do. 

"  We've  got  him  here  in  custody,  sir,"  said  Bu.-.lieis,  touching  hi*  hut. 
It   had  become  known  from  the  guard   that  I'rcehie  was  somewhat  of  a 
big  man,  a  frequent  guest  at  Courcy  Castle,  and  of  repute  and  stati< 
tin-  higher  regions  of  thi  Metropolitan  world.     "  The  magistrates  will  be 
sitting  at  Paddiugton,  now,  sir — or  will  be  by  the  time  wc  get  there." 

By  thin  time  some  mighty  railway  authority  had  come  upon  the  scone 
and  made  himself  cognizant  of  the  facts  of  the  row, — a  stern  official  who 
seemed  to  curry  the  weight  vl'  many  engines  on  hia  brow;  oue  at  the 
very  sight  of  whom  smokers  would  drop  their  cigars,  and  porters  close 
their  fists  against  sixpences  ;  a  great  man  with  an  eiect  chin,  a  quick  step, 
and  a  wcll-bruahcd  hut  pcWKflll  with  an  elaborately  uptuim-d  brim.  J  bJl 
wub  the  platform-superintendent,  dominant  even  over  the  policemen. 

"  Step  into  my  room,  Mr.  Crosbie,"  he  said.  "  Sttibbs,  bring  that 
man  in  with  you."  And  then,  before  Crosbie  had  Lccu  able  to  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  any  other  line  of  conduct,  be  found  himself  in  the  superin- 
tendent's room,  accompanied  by  the  guard,  and  by  the  two  policemen  who 
conducted  Johnny  Eauics  between  them. 

••  What's"  all  this?"  said  the  superintendent,  still  keeping  on  his  hat, 
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for  be  was  aware  Low  much  of  the  excellence  of  his  personal  dignity  was 
(nriag  !"  1 1 1 o  arrangement  of  that  article;  and  as  he  spoke  I>.  frowned 
npoo  the  culprit  with  his  utmost  severity.  "  Mr.  Crosbie,  I  am  very  sorry 
that  you  should  have  been  exposed  to  such  brutality  oq  our  platform." 

"  You  d<n  i  know  Vint  bo  bat  dona,"  said  Johnny.  "  He  is  the  most 
confounded  scoundrel  living.  He  bftl  1  Token  "  But  then  he  stopped 
himself.  He  waa  going  to  fell  the  superintendent  tint  the  confom 
scoundrel  had  broken  n  beautiful  young  lady's  heart ;  bat  bl  bethought 
If  thiil  ho  would  not  allude  more  specially  to  Lily  Dale  in  that 
hearing. 

"  Do  you  know  who  he  is,  Mr.  Crosbie,"  said  the  superintendent. 

"  Oh,  yea,"  said  Crosbie,  whose  eye  was  already  becoming  blue.  "  Ho 
In  *  clerk  in  the  Income-tax  Office,  and  his  name  is  Eaoics.  I  believe  you 
had  better  leave  him  to  me." 

But  the  Biipcjintcndcnt  at  once  wrote  down  the  words  "  Income-tax 
Ofllco, — Eamos,"  on   hb  tablet.      "We  can't  allow  a  row   like  that  to 
take  place  on  our  plat  form  ami   nut.  noiier  il.      I  .k1i.i1!   bring  it  bo&ffi 
director*.     It'a  a  most  disgraceful  affair,  Mr.  Eames, — most  disgraceful." 

But  Johnny  by  this  time  had  perceived  that  Croabie'a  eye  was  in  a 
state  which  proved  satisfactorily  that  his  morning's  work  had  not  been 
thrown  away,  nnd  his  spirits  were  rising  accordingly.  He  did  not  care 
two  straws  for  the  superintendent  or  even  for  the  policemen,  if  only  the 
story  could  be  made  to  tell  well  for  himself  hereafter.  It  was  his  object 
to  have  thrashed  Crosbie,  nnd  now,  as  he  looked  at  his  enemy's,  face,  ho 
acknowledged  that  Providi-nee  had  been  good  to  him. 
|  (KB  opinion,"  said  Johnny. 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  U,"  said  the  superintendent ;  "  and  I  shall  know  how  to 
represent  the  matter  to  your  superiors,  young  man." 

•'  You  don't  know  all  about  it,"  said  Eamce ;  "  and  I  don't  suppose 
yon  ever  will.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  what  I'd  do  the  first  time  I  saw 
that  scoundrel  there;  and  now  I've  done  it.  He'd  have  got  much  worse 
in  the  railway  carriage,  only  there  was  a  lady  there." 

"Mr.  Crosbie,  1  really  think  wo  had  better  take  him  before  the 
magistral 

To  this,  however,  Crosbie  objected,     lie  awured  the  superintendent 
b«  would  himaalf  know  how  to  deal  with  the  matter, — which,  how- 
was    exactly  what    he   did  not  know.      Would  the   superintendent 
nllow  one  of  the  railway  servants  to  get  a  cab  for  him,  and  to  find  las 
luggage?     He  was  very  nnxious  to  get  home  without  being  subjected  to 
any  more  of  Mr.  Enmes'  insolence. 

"  You  haven't  done  with  Mr.  Eames'  insolence  yet,  I  can  tell  you. 
All  London  shall  hear  of  it,  and  shall  know  why.  If  you  have  any 
shame  in  you,  you  shall  be  ashamed  to  show  your  face." 

Uufurtunato  man!  Who  can  say  that  punishment, — adequate  puui-h- 
ment, — had  not  overtaken  him?  For  the  present,  be  had  to  sneak  home 
with  a  black   eye,   with    tlic   knowledge  inside  him  that  he  had  been 
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whipped  by  a  clerk  in  tho  Income-tax  Office  ;  and  6u  tin.-  future, — he  was 
bound  over  to  B  !i'_v  I-:uly  AJexandrinn  D«  Ourcy! 

He  got  himself  smuggled  off  in  a  cub,  without  living  forced  to  go  again 
upon  tho  platform,  hi*  luggugc  being  brought  M  hi  in  by  two  assiduous 
porters.     Bui  in  -ill  this  there  wan  very  little  balm  fiw  btt  I  •    As 

he  ordered  tlie  cabman  to  drive  to  Mount  Street,  ha  foil  that  he  had 
ruined  himself  by  that  A  R"  10  lift   v.huli  he  hud   taken  at  Courcy  C 

WMrliiv^r  way  hi  looked  ha  had  no  comfort.     '•  I) tho  fellow  !"  he 

Mid.  .ilnn  i  iiit  farad  in  the.  cnb;  but  though  he  did  with  his  outward 
voice  allude  to  Kames,  the  curse  in  his  inner  thoughts  was  uttered  agaiuat 
hims-lf. 

Johnny  was  allowed  to  m.ike  his  way  down  to  the  platform,  and  t! 
find   his  own  carpet-bag.      One  young  porter,  however,  came  up  and 
frntorni* tA  with  him. 

"You  guve  it  him  tidy  just  at  that  last  moment,  sir,     But,  law«,  air, 
mi. II  li.ivc  Jet  out  at  him  at  fust.     What's  the  use  of  clawing  a 
man's  neck-collar  ? " 

It  was  then  a  quarter  pa<4t  eleven,  but,  nevertheless,  Eamcs  appeared 
at  his  office.  pMobaty  at  tivulre. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Vm  VICTI8- 

CnosniE  had  two  engagements  for  that  day  ;  one  being  his  baton! 
engagement  to  do  his  work  at  his  office,  and  the  other  an  engage* 
which  was  now  very  often  becoming  as  natural,  to  dine  at  St.  Jehu'* 
1  v,  iih  Lady  Amelia  Gazebco.  It  was  manifest  to  him  when  he 
looked  at  himself  in  the  glass  tliat  ho  could  keep  neither  of  these  engage* 
ments.  '*  Oh,  laws,  Mr.  Crosbie,"  the  woman  of  the  house  exclaimed 
when  she  saw  him. 

■  Yes,  I  know,"  uaid  he.  "  I've  had  »n  accident  and  got  a  black  eye. 
What's  a  good  thing  for  it?  " 

"  Oh!  an  accident !"  said  the  woman,  who  knew  well  that  that  mark 
had  been  mndo  by  another  man's  fist.  "They  do  «ny  (hot  a  bit  Of  raw 
beef  is  about  the  best  thing.  But  then  it  must  be  held  on  constant  all 
the  morning." 

Anything  would  be  better  than  leeches,  which  tell  long-enduring  la 
and  thwcfiivi   '  ■'  through  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  holding 

the  raw  beef  to  his  1 

But  it  wna  necessary  that  he  should  write  two  notes  ns  he  held  it, 
one  to  Mr.  Bultcrwell  at  his  office,  and  the  other  to  his  future  slstcx-ln- 
liiw.  Ik  f.-Il  tb:it  it  would  hardly  be  Wi»fl  to  attempt  any  entire  con- 
cealment of  the  nature  of  his  QtlBittopbCj  u  ioma  of  the  circumstances 
would  assuredly  become  known.     If  he  said  that  he  had  fallen  over  the 
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ennt-ccutlle  or  on  to  the  fender,  thon-hy  nutting  hi*  face,  people  would 
lenrn  that  he  h»d  fibbed,  and  would  Irani  also  that  lie  hiul  had  MM  reason 
for  fibbing.  Therefore  he  constructed  his  notes  with  a  phraseology  that 
bound  him  to  no  tl.-t.ii Is.  'J'.i  liuurr  u-i-il  In-  raid  ili.ii  hi  had  had  an 
dent,— or  ratlin-  ;i  row, — and  I  liat  In-  had  cuine  out  of  it  witboooflldenblfl 
damage  to  his  frontispiece.  He  intended  to  be  at  the  office  on  the  next 
day,  whether  able  to  appear  decently  there  or  net.  Rut  for  the  ki! 
decency  be  thought  it  well  to  give  himself  thut  one  hall-day's  chance. 
Ill  tint  Lm'Iv  Amelia  he  alio  aaid  thut  he  had  had  an  Mwdant,  an.l 
In  .11  ■  lit;If  l.iirt.  "  It  is  nothing  at  all  serious,  and  affects  only  my 
MM)   B)  that  1  bad  I  1 1  hi-  remain  in  for  n  day,     I  ahull  certainly 

Vila  you  OB  Sunday.  Don't  lot  Gascbco  trouble  himself  in  conn-  lu 
mo,  as  I  shan't  be  nt  home  after  to-day."     Gaicbec  did  trouble  Mm 

I  Street  so  often,  and  South  Audley  Street,  in  which  waa 
Mr.  Gait-bee's  office,  was  so  disagreeably  nuor  to  Mount  Street,  that  Crosbie 
inserted  ilii«  in  order  to  proa  I  Uau  ill  if  possible.  Then  bfl  gave  special 
i  he  was  to  be  at  home  to  no  one,  fearing  that  Gazebee  would 
caU  fin  biiu  after  til*  hours  of  business, — to  make  him  safe  and  carry  him 
off  bodily  to  St.  John's]  Wood. 

The  beefsteak  and  the  dose  of  physio  and  the  cold-water  applied 
which  was  kept  upon  it  all  night  was  not  efficacious  in  dialling  that 
horrid,  black-blue  colour  by  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

"It  certainly  have  gone  down,  Mr.  Crosbie;  it  certainly  have,"  said 
tb«  mistress  of  the  lodgings,  touching  the  part  affected  with  her  finger. 
''Hut  the  black  won't  go  out  of  them  all  in  a  minute;  it  wun't  indeed. 
Couldn't  you  just  stay  in  one  more  day  ?  " 

"But  will  one  day  do  it,  Mra.  Phillips?  " 

Mrs.  Phillip*  couldn't  lake  upon  li cruel f  to  ray  that  it  would.     "  They 
mostly  come  with  little  red  streaks  aoross  the  black  before  they  goes  away," 
btn.  Phillips,  who  would  seem  to  hare  been  the  wife  of  a  priie-fighter, 
so  well  was  she  acquainted  with  black  eyes. 

a  And  th.it  won't  be  till  to-morrow,"  aaid  Crosbie,  affecting  to  be 
mirthful  in  his  agony. 

'•  Not  till  the  third  day ; — and  then  they  wears  themselves  out, 
gradual.     I  never  knew  leeches  do  any  good." 

He  stayed  at  home  the  second  day,  and  then  resolved  that  he  would  go 
to  bis  office,  black  eye  and  nil.     In  that  morning's  newspaper  he  saw  an 

account  of  the  whole  transaction,  saying  how  Iff.   C of  the  office  of 

t tees,  who  was  soon  about  to  lead  lo  the  hymeneal  altar  the 

beautiful  daughter  of  the  Karl  Do  C ,  had  been  made  the  subject  of 

a  brutal  personal  attack  on  the  platform  of  the  Groat  Western"  Kaihray 
on,  and  how  he  was  confined  to  his  room  from  the  injuries  which  he 
bad  received.     The  paragraph  went  on  to  state   that  lb*  delinquent  had, 
as  it  was  I  dared  to   raise  his  eyes  to  the  same  lady,  and  that  his 

audacity  had  been  treated  with   scorn   by  every   member  of  the  noblo 
family  in  question.     "It  was.  however,  satisfactory  to  know,"  so  aaid  tho 
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newspaper,  "  that  Mr.  C hnd  amply  avenged  himself,  and  had   so 

flogged  the-  young  man  in  question,  that  ho  hnd  been  unable  to  stir  from 
<1  since  the  occurrence." 

On  reading  this  Crosbic  felt  that  it  would  be  better  that  he  should 

0BM|  and  tell  as  much  of  the  truth  U  tiM  world  would  be 

likely  to  ascertain  at  last  without  bis  telling.     So  on  that  third  morning 

he  put  on.  his  bat  and  gloves,  and  had  himself  I  iki  B  to  his  office,  though 

period  of  bis  mJsJtatnM  had  hardly  even  yet  come  upon 

7 1 1 tii  .    Tlic  task  of  walking  along  thcoffice  passage,  through  the  messengers' 

lobbj,  and  into  his  room,  was  very  disagreeable.     Of  course  everybody 

looked  at  him,  and  of  course  ho  failed  in  his  attempt  to  appear  as  though 

ho  did  not  mind  it.     "  Boggs,"  ho  raid  to  one  of  the  men  as  he  passed  by, 

I  sec  if  Mr.  Butterwell   is  in  his  room,"  and  then,  as  he  expected, 

Mr.  Buttci'Wf'l  r.-ui!!'  io  Mm  after  tin-  expiration  of  u  few  minute*. 

"  Upon  my  word,  that  is  serious,"  Mid  Mr.  liuitnwell,  looking  into 
the  secretary 's  damaged  face.  "I  don't  think  I  would  have  come  out  if 
1  had  Iwjcn  you." 

"  Of  course  it's  disagreeable,"  said  Crosbie;  "but  it's  better  to  pot  up 
with  it.  Fellows  do  tell  such  horrid  lies  if  a  man  isn't  Been  for  a  day  or 
two.     I  believe  it's  best  to  put  a  good  face  upon  it." 

"That's  more  than  you  can  do  just  at  present,  eh,  Crosbie?"  And 
then  Mr.  Butterwell  tittered.  "But  how  cm  earth  did  it  happen?  The 
paju t  "ays  lh:it  you  pretty  well  killed  the  fellow  who  did  it." 

•'  The.  j >a per  lies,  as  papers  always  do.     I  didn't  touch  him  at  all." 

"Didn't  you,  though  ?  I  should  like  to  have  had  a  poke  at  him  after 
getting  such  a  tap  in  the  face  as  thnt" 

"  The  policemen  came,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  One  isn't  allowed 
'  i  ii  out  in  a  row  of  that  kind  ns  one  would  have  to  do  on  Salisbury 
heath.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say  that  I  could  lick  the  fellow.  How's  a 
man  to  know  whether  he  can  or  not?" 

"How,  indeed,  unless  he  gets  a  licking, — or  gives  it?  But  who 
was  he,  and  what's  this  about  his  having  been  scorned  by  the  noble 
family  ?  " 

"Trash  and  lies,  of  course.  lie  had  never  seen  any  of  the  De  Courey 
people." 

"  I  suppose  the  truth  is,  it  was  about  that  other eh,  Crosbie  ?     I 

knew  you'd  find  yourself  in  some  trouble  before  you'd  done." 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  was  ubout,  or  why  he  should  have  made  such 
a  brute  of  himself.     You  have  heard  about  those  people  at  Allington  I 

"  Oh,  yes  ;   I  have  heard  about  them." 

"  God  knows,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything  against  them.  They  knew 
nothing  about  it." 

"  But  lb*  young  fellow  knew  them  ?  Ah,  yes,  I  see  all  about  it.  I It 
wants  to  step  into  your  shoes.  I  can't  may  that  ho  sets  about  it  in  n  bad 
way.     But  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?" 


Nod 


dog, 


■  Nothing  !     Won't  that  look  queer  ? 
the  magistrates." 

"  You  see,  Buttcrwcll,  I  im  bound  to  spare  that  girl's  name. 
I  liar..-  l.rli.ivcil  knlly." 

"WdJ,  ;      ;   I  few  you  bare."  ' 

Mr.  ButtsjnraH  odd  thi«  with  «nmc  considerable  amount  of  decision  in 
his  mice,  aa  though  lie  did  riot.  fotlBd  tfl  mim:i-  BUttm,  or  in  any  way  to 
hide  his  opinion.  Crosbie  had  got  into  a  way  of  condemning  himself  in 
this  mutter  of  his  marriage,  but  wan  very  anxious  tlint  others,  on  hearing 
such  condemnation  from  liim,  should  say  something  in  the  way  of  palliating 
his  fault.  It  would  he  so  easy  for  n  friend  to  remark  that  such  little  pecca- 
dilloes wore  not  uU^'eilier  uiieiunino^and  that  it  would  «onn  IfinM  happen 
I  people  did  not  know  their  own  mind.-.  Be  bod  hoped  for  some 
audi  benevolence  from  '  •  t  1'mtt,  hut  had  1 1 « > [ ■  •  < I  in  vain.  Buttcrwcll 
«u  a  good-natured,  easy  man,  anxious  to  stand  well  with  all  about  hira, 
never  pretending  to  any  \ery  high  tone  of  feeling  or  of  moral*:  ami  yet 
Butlerv, .  II  would  say  no  word  of  comfort  to  him.  He  could  get  no  one 
to  slnr  over  his  sin  for  him,  as  though  it  were  no  Bin, — only  an  unfortunuto 
ike  ;  no  one  but  the  De  Courcys.who  had,  as  it  were,  taken  possesion 
of  him  and  swallowed  him  .iliv •-. 

"  It  can't  I M  I  Iji'd  now,"  raid  Crosbie.  "But  br  for  that  fellow  who 
made  such  a  brutal  attack  on  inc  the  other  morning,  he  knows  that  lie  is 
safe  behind  lu-r  petticoats.     I  can  do  nothing  which  would  not  mako  some 

itjon  of  her  nam  n-ceaaary." 

"  Ah,  yea;  1  sec,"  naid  Butti  iwelL  "  Ii.'n  very  unfortunate;  very.  I 
don't  know  that  I  can  do  anything  for  you.  Will  you  como  before  the 
Board  to-day  1 " 

•'  Yea;  of  course  1  shall,"  Baid  Crosbie,  wlio  waa  becoming  very  sore. 
His  sharp  car  had  told  him  that  all  Butterwell's  respect  and  cordiality 
were  gone, — at  any  rate  for  the  time.  Buttcrwcll,  though  holding  the 
higher  official  rank,  bad  always  been  accustomed  to  treat  him  H  though 
he,  the  inferior,  were  to  be  courted.  He  had  possessed,  and  had  known 
himself  to  possess,  in  his  ofiicc  as  well  as  in  the  outside  world,  a  sort  of 
rank  much  higher  than  that  which  from  his  position  he  could  claim 
mutely.  Now  he  VII  being  deposed.  There  could  be  tin  better 
touchstone  in  such  a  math  r  than  Buttcrwcll.  He  would  go  as  the  world 
went,  but  he  would  perceive  utmost  intuitively  how  the  world  intended  to 
go.  "Tact,  tact,  tact,"  as  he  waa  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  himself  when 
wulking  along  the  paths  of  bis  Putney  villa.  Crosbie  was  now  secretary, 
whereas  a  few  months  before  be  had  been  simply  a  clerk ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, Mr.  ButtcrweH's  instinct  told  him  that  Crosbie  had  fallen.  Therefore 
be  declined  to  offer  any  sympathy  to  the  man  in  his  misfortune,  and  felt 
aware,  as  he  left  the  secretary's  room,  that  it  might  probably  bo  some  time 
before  be  visited  it  again. 

Crosbie  resolved  in  his  soreness  tliat  henceforth  he  would  brazen  it 
out.    He  would  go  to  the  Board,  with  as  much  indifference  as  to  his  black 
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eye  to  tic  was  able  to  a*Mime,  nn-1  it'  nny  one  said  aught  to  fain  be  WW 
be  ready  with  hi»  answer.  He  would  go  to  hi*  elub,  and  let  bin  wl 
intended  to  show  him  any  slight  be*fBM  o(  him  in  his  vr.ith.  He  0 
not  tnm  upon  J.jlm  Karnes,  but  he  oould  turn  upon  others  if  it  were 
necessary.  Bo  bad  DOt  gained  for  himself  a  poiition  before  the  world, 
and  held  it  now  for  sonic  years,  to  allow  hiwwlf  to  be  crushed  at  once 
because  he  had  nude  a  mistake.  If  the  world,  his  world,  chose  to  go  to 
war  with  him,  lie  would  be  ready  for  die  right.  As  for  Dutterwell, — 
Butterwell  the  incompetent,  Butterwell  the  vapid, — for  Butterwell,  who  in 
every  little  official  diflk'ulty  bad  for  mn  pant  come  to  him,  he  would  let 
Biitterwi-U  know  what  it  was  to  be  thus  disloyal  to  one  who  had  conde- 
scended to  be  his  friend.  Ho  would  show  them  all  at  the  Board  that  be 
scorned  them,  and  could  he  their  BsMttr.  '1  ban,  too,  aa  he  won  making 
some  other  moires  an  to  hi*  :  Ddnet,  be  made  one  or  two  resolu- 

tions respecting  the  De  Courcy  people.  He  would,  make  it  known  to 
tin  in  that  ho  was  not  going  to  be  their  veiy  humble  servant.  He  would 
apeak  out  his  mind  with  considerable  plainness;  and  if  upon  thai  tbey 
should  choose  to  break  off"  this  "allian-  !.t    do  so;   he  would 

Dt  break  li;  i  h.-art.  Ami  a*  li"  loaned  back  in  his  arm-chair,  thinking  of 
all  this,  an  Mlvi  made  in  way  into  hi.-i  brain, — a  floating  castle  in  the  air, 
ruth,  r  tlum  the  image  of  a  thing  that  might  by  possibility  be  realised  ;  and 
in  (hi*  oMM  in  the  air  he  saw  himself  kneeling  again  at  Lily 'a  feet,  asking 
her  portion,  and  begging  that  he  might  once  more  be  taken  to  her  heart. 

"  Mr.  Crosbie  ib  hero  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Butterwell  to  Mr.  Optimist. 

•'Oh,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Optimist,  very  gravely;  for  he  had  heard  all 
about  the  row  at  the  railway  station. 

'•  They've  made  a  monstrous  show  of  him." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it.     It's  so— so— so If  it  were  one  of 

"  the  younger  clerks,  you  know,  wc  should  tell  him  that  it  was  discreditable 
to  the  department." 

"  If  a  man  get*  a  blow  in  the  eye,  ha  Can't  help  it,  you  know.  He 
didn't  do  it  himself,  1  suppose,"  said  Major  Fiasco. 

"I  am  well  aware  that  he  didn't  do  it  himself,"  continued  Mr. 
Optimist;  "but  I  really  think  that,  in  his  position,  he  should  have  kept 
himself  out  of  any  such  OOOnal 

"  He  would  have  done  so  if  he  could,  with  all  his  heaTt,"  said  the 
major.  "I  don't  suppose  bfl  liked  being  thrashed  any  better  than  I  should." 

"Nobody  give*  mo  a  black  eye,"  said  Mr.  Optimist. 

"  Nobody  has  as  yet,"  said  the  major. 

"  1  bop*  they  never  will,"  said  Mr.  Butterwell.  Then,  the  hour  for 
their  meeting  having  come  round,  Mr.  Crosbie  came  into  the  Board-room. 

"  We  have  been  very  sorry  to  hear  of  this  mlafbrtu  ne,"  said  Mr.  Optimist, 
very  gravely. 

"  Not  half  so  rorry  an  I  have  been,"  said  Croahie,  with  a  laugh,  "  It's 
an  uncommon  nuisance  to  have  a  black  eye,  and  to  go  about  looking  like 
a  prize-fighter." 
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"And  like  a  prixc-fighter  that  didn't  win  his  hat  tie,  ton,"  unid  Fifl 

"1  don't  know  that  there's  much  diliV.rcnee  as  to  Uiat,"  said  Crosbie. 
u  lint  tin-  whole,  tliinpr  is  a  nuisance,  and,  if  you  plume,  wo  won't  any 
anything  more  about  It " 

Mr.  Optimist  almost  entertained  an  opinion  that  it  wan  Lis  duty  to  say 
something  more  about  it.  Was  not  lie  tin  cLiil  i'«iiuiiifc.iioiier,  and  was 
Mr.  Crosbie-  secretary  to  the  Hoard  ?  Ought  be,  looking  at  their 
respet-iiu  in  pan  ant  without  a  word  of  notice  such  a  manifest 

impropriety  a-<  tbia  '■  Would  not  Sir  Mofflv  Bit  file  Imvc  entd  something 
had  BIr.  Butterwell,  when  secretary,  come  to  the  office  with  ■  Muck  eye? 
He  wished  to  exercise  all  the  full  right*  of  a  chairman  ;  hot,  nevertZ) 

I  he  looked  at  the  secretary  be  it-It  embarrassed,  and  waa  unable  to  tin  J  the 
proper  words.  "  H — m,  ha,  well ;  we'll  go  to  business  now,  if  you  please,'' 
he  said,  m  though  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  returning  to  the 
tecrctary'e  black  eye,  when  tho  more  u*nal  business  of  tlio  Board  should 
be  compli-t.'d.  Dot  vim  to  ■  mora  ml  bnnoMi  of  the  Hoard  hud  bMB 
i,  the  secretary  left  the  room  without  any  further  reference 
to  his  eye. 

Crosbie,  when  ho  got  back  to  his  own  apartment,  found  Miitii:.n 
Gazebec  waiting  them  lor  him. 

*'  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Gazcbee,  "  this  is  a  very  nasty  affair.'' 

"  Uncommonly  naaty,"  said  Crosbie ;  "  so  nasty  that  I  don't  mean  to 
talk  about  it  to  anybody." 

"  Lady  Amelia  is  quite  unhappy.''  He  always  called  her  Lady  Amelia, 
even  when  speaking  of  her  to  bis  own  brothers  and  sisters.  He  waa  too 
well  behaved  to  take  the  liberty'  of  calling  an  carl's  daughter  by  her  plain 
Christian  iinmo,  even  though  that  carl's  daughter  waa  his  own  wife.  ■  She 
fen  that  you  hare  been  a  good  deal  hurt." 

"  Not  at  all  hurt ;  but  disfigured,  as  you  aee." 

'•  And  no  you  beat  the  fellow  well  that  did  it  1 " 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  laid  Crosbie,  very  angrily.  "  I  didn't  beat  him  at  nil. 
You  doa't  I  bag  you  read  in  tho  newspaper* ;  do  you  ? " 

"  Nil,  I  ..lt.ii' t  1  i-iiuve  everything.     Of  course  I  didn't  believe  about  Ul 
having  aspired  to  an  alliance  with  Lady  Alcxandrina.     That  waa  untru: , 
Mr.  Gaxebee  showed  by  the  tone  of  his  voice  that  imprudence 
so  unparalleled  os  that  was  quite  incredible. 

•'  You  shouldn't  believe  anything ;  except  thin, — that  1  have-  got  a 
block  eye."' 

u  You  certainly  have  got  that.  Lady  Amelia  thinks  you  would  bo 
more  comfortable  if  you  would  come  up  to  ns  this  evening.  You  can't  go 
out,  of  course  ;  but  Lady  Amelia  said,  very  good-naturedly,  that  you  need 
not  mind  with 

'•  Thank  you,  no  ;  I'll  come  on  Sunday." 

*'  Of  course  Lady  Alcxandrina  will  be  very  anxious  to  hear  from  her 
sister;  and  Lady  Amelia  hogged  me  very  particularly  to  press  you  to  come." 

"Thau!  1 1  •- day." 
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11  Why  not?" 

"  Oli,  simply  because  I  shall  be  better  at  home." 

"  How  en  you  be  better  at  home  ?  You  can  have  anything  that  you 
iv. int.     Lady  Amelia  won't  mind,  you  know." 

Another  besfrtoalc  to  his  eye,  as  ho  snr.  in  the.  drawing-room,  a  oold- 
.  banchgi  .  Br  any  tittle  medical  appliaiii-t:  of  that  sort  ;— these  were  the 
tilings  which  Lady  Amelia  would,  in  her  domestic  good  nature,  condescend 
BOl  to  mind  1 

"  I  won't  trouble  her  this  evening,"  said  Crosbie. 

"Well,  upon  my  word,  I  think  you're  wrong.  All  manner  of  stories 
ill  got  down  to  Courey  Castle,  and  to  the  countess's  ears  ;  and  you  don't 
know  what  htirm  may  come  of  it;.  Lady  .\ni.Iii  thinks  lbs  hod  better 
write  and  explain  it;  but  Bhe  can't  do  so  till  she  has  heard  something 
nbout  it  from  you." 

"  Look  here,  Gazebee.  I  don't  care  one  straw  what  story  finds  its 
way  down  to  Courey  CastI  •'" 

••  Bat  if  the  earl  were  to  hoar  anything,  and  bo  ofTended  ? " 

"  He  may  recover  from  his  offence-  ns  he  best  likes." 

"  My  dear  fellow  ;—  that's  talking  wildly,  yon  know." 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  suppose  the  earl  can  do  to  me  ?  Do  you 
think  I'm  going  to  live  in  fear  of  Lord  Dc  Courey  all  my  life,  because 
I'm  going  to  marry  his  daughter?  I  shall  write  to  Alexandria  myself 
io-ihiy,  and  you  can  tell  her  sister  so.  I'll  be  up  to  dinner  on  Sunday, 
unless  my  face  makes  it  altogether  out  of  the  question." 

u  And  you  won't  come  in  time  for  church  ?  " 

"  Wuulil  yon  have  me  go  to  church  with  such  a  face  as  this?  " 

Theu  Mr.  Mortimer  Gazebee  went,  and  when  he  got  home  he  told  his 
vif.-  that  Crosbie  was  taking  things  with  a  high  hand.  "  The  fact  is,  my 
dear,  that  he's  ashamed  of  himself,  and  therefore  tries  to  put  a  bold  lace 
upon  it." 

"  It  was  very  foolish  of  him  throwing  fatal  way  of  that  young 

man, — very;  and  so  I  shall  tell  him  on  Sunday.  If  he  chooses  to  give 
himself  airs  to  me,  I  shall  make  him  understand  that  he  is  very  wrong. 
He  should  remember  now  that  the  way  in  which  he  conducts  himself  is  a 
in. Hi  i  of  moment  to  all  our  family." 

"  Of  course  he  should,"  said  Mr.  Gazebee. 

When  the  Sunday  came  the  red-streaky  period  had  arrived,  but  had 
by  no  means  as  yet  passed  away.  The  men  at  the  office  had  almost 
become  used  to  it;  but  Crosbie,  in  spite  of  Ml  d.'ii  rminntion  to  go  down 
to  the  club,  had  not  yet  shown  hifflfrfJff  elsewhere.  Of  course  he  did  not 
go  to  church,  but  at  five  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  house  in 
St.  John's  Wood.  They  always  dined  at  five  OB  Boodoys,  having  some 
idea  that  by  doing  so  they  kc|-t  tin-  .  better  than  they  would  have 

done  had  they  dined  at  seven.  If  keeping  the  .Sabbath  consists  in  going 
to  bed  early,  or  is  in  any  way  assisted  by  such  a  practice,  they  were 
right.     To  the  cook  that  semi- early  dinner  might  perhaps  be  couvenieut, 
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a>  it  gftro  her  nn  excuse  for  not  going  to  church  in  tlic  afternoon,  as  the 
MCVHIsW  and  cliilihrn's  dinner  gave  her  a  similar  excuse  in  the  morning. 
iiili-.ittriiiptaat  goodness, — proceeding  half  the  way,  or  perhaps,  as  in 
nstance,  one  quarter  of  the  way,  on  the  disagreeable  path  towards  good- 
ness,— are  very  common  with  respectable  people,  such  um  Lady  Amelia. 
If  >hc  would  have  dined  at  one  o'clock,  and  have  eaten  cold  meat,  one 
perhaps  might  have  felt  that  she  was  •■rit i tied  to  TOM  pi. Vise. 

'•Dear,  dear,  dear;  this  in  very  Kid,  lan'l  it,  Adolpfiast''  she  said  on 
first  seeing  him. 

"Will,  it  i*  nd,  Amelia,'"  bfl  wiid.  He  always  called  her  Aim 
btotQM  sb*  cillol  him  Adolphus ;  luit  Gazebee  himself  was  never  quite 
pleased  when  lit  heard  it.  Lady  Amvlia  was  older  than  Croebie,  and 
BBtftk'tl  tn  rail  him  UjifciBg  -•  1  ■  >■  liki-d:  hut  ho  miioiiH  have  feinetiiheivd 
the  great  difference  in  their  rank.  "  It  is  sad,  Amelia,"  In  *aid.  "But 
will  you  oblige  dm  in  one  thing!" 

"  What  thing,  Adolphua?" 

"Not  to  s»y  a  word  more  about  it.     The  black  eye  ||  a  bad  tiling  no 

doubt,  and  has  tioubled  me  much ;  but  ihc  sympathy  of  my  friends  liaa 

troubled  mo  n  great  deal  more.      I  had   all    the  family  commiseration 

from  Gazebee  00  Friday,  and  if  it    la  patMsfttKJ   again,  I  shall  lay  down 

■lie." 

"  Shall  N "•  1».  uncle  Dolphin,  'cause  Wve  got  a  bad  eye?"  asked 
De  Courcy  Guzebee,  the  eldest  hope  of  the  family,  looking  up  into 
his  face. 

"  No,  my  hero,"  said  Crosbie,  taking  the  boy  up  into  his  arms,  "  not 
because  I've  got  a  black  eye.  There  isn't  very  much  harm  in  that,  and 
you'll  have  a  great  many  before  you  leave  school.  But  because  the  people 
will  go  on  talking  about  it." 

"  But  aunt  Dina  on't  like  'no,  if  oo've  got  an  ugly  bad  eye." 

"But,  Adolphus,"  slid  Lady  Amelia,  settling  herself  for  an  argument, 
"  that's  all  very  well,  you  know — and  I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry  to  cause 
you  any  nnnoyance, — but  really  one  doesn't  know  how  to  pass  over  such 
a  thing  without  speaking  of  it.     I  have  had  a  letter  from  mamma." 

"  I  hope  Lady  De  Courcy  is  quite  well." 

"Quite  well,  thank  you.  But  as  a  matter  of  course  she  is  very 
anxious  about  this  affair.  She  had  read  what  has  been  said  in  the  news- 
papers, and  it  may  be  necessary  that  Mortimer  should  take  it  up,  as  the 
Jamily  Solicit./. 

"  Quite  out  of  the  question,"  said  Adolphus. 

"  1  don't  think  I  should  advise  any  such  step  as  that,"  said  Gnzebeo. 

"Perhaps  not;  very  likely  not.  But  you  cannot  be  bur|>ri.-e.l,  Mor- 
timer, that  my  mother  under  such  circumstances  should  wish  to  know 
what  arc  the  fiicl.i  of  the  cue." 

"Not  at  all  surprised,"  laid  GftttbMi 

"  Then  once  for  all,  I'll  tell  you  the  facta.  As  I  got  out  of  the  train 
•  man  I'd  seen  once  before  in  my  life  made  nn  attack  upon  mc,  and 
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blow  in  the  fiice. 


know  nil 


"  Will  you  give  Lady 


before  tbc  police  came  up,  1 1 
•bout  it." 

dinner  was   announced. 
!•  your  arm  ?  "  mid  the  husband. 

•   It's  a  very  sad  nccurrciiee,''  said  I,ady  Amelia  with  a  slight  tow  of 

]i.-«d,  "anil,  I'm  afraid,  will  cost  my  sister  a  great  deal  of  van* 

"  You  agree  with  Do  C.mrcy,  do  you,  tliat  aunt  Dina  won't  like  DM 
with  an  ujrly  block  eye?  " 

"I  really  doo.1  think  it's  ■  joking  mutter,"  aaid  the  Lady  Amelia. 
And  tl-.cn  there  was  nothing  more  aaid  about  it  during  tin-  dim 

There  was  nothing  more  said  tboQl  it  during  the  dinner,  but  it  was 

:•  b  lYi'iii  bad*  Amelia's  countenance  that  she  was  not  very  well 

pleased   with   her  future   hrotlicr-in-law'a  oondnct.     She   was  very  hos- 

a.  to   him,  pressing  Un  to  eat;  hut  even  in  doing  that  she  made 

reputed  little  refaeooai  to  bis  pxmsol  '<■  state.    She  told  him 

she  did  not  think  fried  plum-pudding  would  be  bad  for  him,  but 

that  she   would    recommend   him   not    to    drink   port-wino  after   dinner. 

"  By-thf  -liy.  Mortimer,  ycui'd  better  have  some  claret  up,"  she  remarked. 

"  Adolphus  shouldn't  take  anything  that  is  heating." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Crosbie.  "I'll  have  some  brnndy-and- water,  if 
Gazebce  will  "give  it  D 

"  Brnndy-and-watcr !"  said  Lady  Amelia.  Crosbie  in  truth  was  DOi 
given  to  the  drinking  of  brandy-nnd-water ;  but  he  was  prepared  to  call 
for  raw  gin,  if  he  were  driven  much  further  by  Lady  Amelia's  solicitude. 

At  these  Sunday  dinners  the  mistress  of  the  house  never  went  away 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  the  ten  was  always  brought  into  them  at  the 
table  mi  which  they  had  dined.  It  was  anther  lltdi  Stay  towards  keeping 
In  Stat  day  of  the  week.  When  Lady  Ibwina  was  there,  she  waa 
indulged  with  the  sight  of  six  or  seven  solid  good  books  which  were-  laid 
upon  the  mahogany  as  soon  as  the  bottles  were  taken  off  it.  At  her  first 
prolonged  visit  she  had  obtained  for  herself  the  privilege  of  reading  a 
sermon  j  but  as  on  such  occasions  both  Lndy  Amelia  ond  Mr.  Gnxebec 
would  go  to  deep, — and  ns  the  footman  had  also  once  shown  a  tendency 
that  way, — the  sermon  hud  been  abandoned.  But  the  master  of  the  house, 
on  these  evenings,  when  bin  sister-in-law  was  present,  waa  doomed  to  sit 
in  Him—,  or  At  to  find  solace  in  one  of  the  solid  good  book*.  But 
Lady  Retina  just  now  waa  in  the  country,  and  therefore  the  table  was 
left  unfurnished. 

'•  And  what  am  I  to  say  to  my  mother?"  said  Lady  Amelia,  when 
they  were  alone. 

"  Give  her  my  kindest  regards,"  said  Crosbie.    It  was  quite  clear,  both 
to  the  husband  and  to  the  wife,  that  he  was  preparing  himself  for  rel  i 
against  authority. 

For  some  ten  minutes  there  was  nothing  said.  Crosbie  a  muted  himself 
by  playing  with  the  boy  whom  ho  colled  Dickscy,  by  way  of  a  nickname 
fa  i'e  Courey. 
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"Mamma,  he  calls  me  Dicksey.  Am  I  Diekaey  1  I'll  call  *oo  old 
Crow,  and  tlMO  mnl  Dina  ou't  like  "oo." 

"I  wish  you  would  not  call  the  child  nicknames,  Adnlphus,  It 
seems  as  though  you  would  wish  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  one  which  he 
bears." 

"I  should  hardly  think  that  ho  would  feci  disposod  to  do  that,"  said 
Mr.  Gazebee. 

•'  Hardly,  indeed,"  said  Crosbie. 

"It  has  never  yet  bton  disgraced  in  the  annals  of  our  country  by 
being  made  into  I  nloknaine,"  wiid  ihe  proud  daughter  of  the  house. 
She  was  probably  unaware  that  among  many  of  his  associates  her  father 
had  been  callvd  Lord  Pa  Cursc'yc,  from  the  occasional  energy  ol  liis 
language.  "And  any  such  atii-mpt  i«  painful  in  my  cars.  I  tliink 
something  of  my  family,  I  can  assure  you,  Adolphua,  and  so  docs  my 
fcnsband." 

"  A  very  great  deal,"  said  Mr.  fiaxebee. 

"So  do  I  of  mine,"  said  Crosbie.  "  That's  natural  to  nil  of  us.  One 
of  my  ancestors  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror.  I  think  he  was 
one  of  ihe  assistant  cooks  in  the  king's  tent." 

"  A  eook  1 "  said  young  De  Courcy. 

"  Yea,  my  boy,  a  cook.  That  was  the  wr.y  most  of  our  old  families 
were  made  noble.  They  were  cooks,  or  butlers  to  the  kings, — or  some- 
times something  worse." 

•*  But  your  family  isn't  noble?" 

\o\ — I'll  tell  you  how  that  was.  The  king  wanted  this  cook  to 
poison  half-a-dozen  of  his  officers  who  wished  to  have  ■  way  of  their 
own  ;  but  the  cook  said,  *  No,  my  Lord  King ;  I  am  a  cook,  not  an 
executioner.'  So  they  sent  him  into  the  scullery,  and  when  they  colled 
all  the  other  servants  barons  and  lords,  they  only  called  him  Cookcy. 
They've  changed  the  name  to  Crosbie  since  that,  by  degrees." 

Mr.  Gazebee  was  awestruck,  and  the  face  of  the  Lady  Amelia  became 
very  dark.  Woa  it  DOt  evident  that  |hi|  snake,  when  taken  into  their 
innermost  bosoms  that  they  Enjghl  there  warm  him,  was  becoming  an 
adder,  and  preparing  to  Bs!ag  iln-m?  There  was  very  little  more  con- 
versation that  evening,  and  soon  after  the  story  of  the  cook,  Crosbie  got 
up  and  went  nwsy  to  his  own  home. 


chapter  xxxvi. 

"See,  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes." 

Jom  Eamts  had  raoobtcl  Idl  aflat  pm-Urly  at  twelve  o'clock,  but  when 
he  did  so  he  hardly  knew  whether  he  wss  standing  on  his  heels  or  his 
head.  The  whole  rooming  had  been  to  him  ono  of  intense  excitement, 
and  Utterly,  to  a  certain  extent,  one  of  triumph.     But  he  did  not  at  all 
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Imon  what  niii'it  be  the  results.     Would  he  be  taken  before n  magistrate 
and  locked  up?     Would  there  be  a  row  at  Uio  office?     Would  Cfi 
call  him  out,  ami,  If  to,  would  it  be  incumbent  on  him  to  fight  a  dm!  with 
pfetolal     What  would  Lead  Da  Quart  ny, — Lord  Da  Quart)  who  had 

specially   VOnted  'him   net  to  take  \ipon  himself  the    duty    of  avenging 
Lily's  wrongs  ?     What  would  all  the  Dala  family  say  of  his  con! 
And,  ahorenll,  whit  would  Lily  say  and  think  ?     Nevertheless,  the  feeling 
of  triumph  waj  prodonSl  •.(»t  this  interval  of  time,  1. 

beginning  to  remember  v.itli  pleasure  the  sensation  of  his  fist  as  it  went 
into  Crosbie's  eye. 

During  his  first  day  at  the  office  ho  heard  nothing  about  the  affair, 
nor  did  he  say  a  word  of  it  to  any  one.  It  was  known  in  his  room  that 
he  had  gone  down  to  spend  hia  Christmas  holiday  with  Lord  Do  Guest, 
mwl  lie  was  trivitcl  with  some  increased  conaideratloii  accordingly.  And, 
jimri'over,  I  must  explain,  in  order  flint  I  may  give  Jihnny  Eames  his 
due,  he  was  gradually  BOqDJring  fur  himself  a  good  footing  among  the 
ini.rnie-tax  officials.  He  knew  his  work,  and  did  it  with  some  manly 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and  also  with  some  manly  indifference  to 
the  occasional  frowns  of  the  atfgbtj  BOB  of  the  department!  He  was, 
vit,  popular, — being  somewhat  or' a  radical  in  hisomcial  demeanour, 
■nd  holding  by  his  own  rights,  even  though  mighty  men  should  I'rimn. 
In  truth,  he  was  emerging  from  his  hobblcdehoyhood  and  entering  upon 
Ida  young- manhood,  having  probably  to  go  through  much  folly  and  some 
false  wniiiiii nt  in  tli.it  period  if  his  existence,  but  still  witli  fair  promise 
of  true  manliness  beyond,  to  those  who  were  able  to  read  the  signs  of  his 
character. 

Many  questions  on  that  bat  day  were  asked  bin  about  the  glories  of 
bia  Chriatmne,  but  he  had  very  little  to  say  on  the  subject.  Indeed 
nothing  could  have  been  much  more  commonplace  than  his  Christmas 
■visit,  had  it  not  been  for  the  one  great  object  which  had  takes  bin  down 
to  that  part  of  the  country,  and  for  the  circumstance  with  which  his 
boliday  bad  been  aodad  On  neither  of  these  subjects  was  he  disposed  to 
speak  openly  ;  but  as  he  walked  home  to  Burton  Crescent  with  Cradell, 
lie  did  tell  him  of  the  affair  with  Crosbie. 

"And  ynit  went  in  at  him  on  the  station?"  asked  Cradell,  with 
admiring  doubt. 

"  Ych,  I  did.  If  I  didn't  do  it  there,  where  was  I  to  do  it  ?  I'd  said 
J  U'tild,  ami  therefore  when  I  saw  him  I  did  it."  Then  the  whole  affair 
ma  told  as  to  the  black  eye,  the  police,  and  the  superintendent.  "  And 
■what's  to  come  next?  "  asked  our  hero. 

"  Well,  he'll  put  it  in  the  Imnds  of  a  friend,  of  course ;  as  I  did  with 
I  :  hot  in  that  affair  with  Lupex.  And,  upon  my  word,  Johnny,  1  shall 
have  to  do  something  of  tka  Hod  again.  His  conduct  last  night  was  out- 
rageous; would  you  believe  it " 

M  Oh,  he's  a  foci." 

"  He's  a  fool  In 't  bJct)  to  mart  when  he'e  in  one  of  his  mad 
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fits,  I  can  tell  you  that.     I  absolutely  had  to  ait  up  in  my  own  bedroom 
all  last  night.     Mother  IJoper  told  mo  that  it'  I  remained  in  the  drawing- 
room  she  would  fuel  lui-.lf  obliged  to  have  a  policeman  in  the  house. 
"What  could  I  di>.  y  n  k-inv  .'     1  made  her  have  a  fire  for  me,  of  course." 
"  And  then  you  went  to  bed." 

14  I  Waited  ever  so  lon;r,  because  I  thought  that  Maria  would  want  to  tee 

in*.     At  last  she  M8l  BM  a  note.     Maria  is  so  imprudent,  you  know.     If 

he  had  found  anything  in  her  writing,  it  would  have  been  terrible,  you 

know, — quite  terrible.     And  who  can  say  whether  Jemima  mayn't  tell?" 

"And  what  did  she  say  ?  " 

"  Come;   that's  tellings,  Master  Johnny.     1  took  very  good  care  to 

if  with  me  to  the  office  this  morning,  for  fear  of  accident*." 
But  Eauica  was  not  so  widely  awake  to  the  importance  of  nil  friend's 
adventure*  IS  he  might  hm  bean  bad  he  not  been  weighted  with  adven- 
tures of  bis  own. 

"I  shouldn't  care  so  much,"  raid  he,  "about  thai  Crosbie, 

£<>:tip  to  a  friend,  an  I  should  about  his  going  to  a  police  magistrate." 

'•  He'll  put  it  in  a  friend's  hands,  of  course,"  raid  Cradcll,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  from  experience  was  well  up  in  such  matters.  "  And  I 
suppose  you'll  naturally  eaina  to  me.  It's  a  deuced  bore  to  a  man  in  a 
public  office,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  of  course.  But  I'm  not  the  man 
to  desert  my  friend.     I'll  rtnnd  by  you,  Johnny,  my  boy." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Karnes,  "  I  don't  think  that  I  shall  want  that." 

ready  with  a  friend,  you  know." 
14  I  should  write  down  to  a  man  I  know  in  the  country,  and  ask  his 
ndvice,"  said  Eara.es  ;  "an  older  10X1  of  friend,  you  know." 

44  By  Jove,  old  fellow,  take  core  what  you're  about.  Don't  let  them 
nay  of  you  that  you  show  the  white  feather.  Upon  my  honour,  I'd  sooner 
hara  anything  said  of  me  th.in  that.     I  would,  indeed, — anything." 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  that,"  said  Eames,  with  a  touch  of  acorn  in  his 
voice-.  u  There  isn't  much  thought  about  white  feuthera  now-a-dnys, — 
I  way  of  fighting  duels." 
After  that,  CradeU  managed  to  carry  hack  the  conversation  to 
Brr*.  Lupex  and  his  own  peculiar  position,  and  as  Eamcn  did  not  cans  to 
a»k  from  his  companion  further  advice  in  his  own  matter*,  he  listened 
nearly  in  silence  till  they  reached  Burton  Crescent. 

"  I  hope  you  found  the  noble  carl  well,"  said  Mrs.  Iloper  to  him,  n% 
soon  aa  they  were  nil  seated  at  dinner. 

44 1  found  the  noble  carl  pretty  well,  thank  you,"  said  Johnny. 
It  had  become  plainly  understood  by  all  the  lioperites  that  Ban 
position  vtna  quite  alb  red  since  he  had  been  honoured  with  the  IH(  rtdehip 
of  Lord  Dc  (ftietti  Mm.  Lopez,  next  to  whom  lie  always  sat  at  dinner, 
with  a  view  to  protecting  her  as  it  were  from  the  dangerous  neighbour- 
hood of  Cr.idill,  treated  him  with  a  marked  courtesy.  Miss  Spruce 
always  called  liim  "  sir."  Mrs.  Koper  helped  him  the  first  of  the  gentle- 
men, nnd  was  mindful  nbout  his  fat  and  gravy,  and  Amelia  felt  less  able 
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than  ihe  was  before  to  insist  upon  tho  poeseasion  of  hi*  heart  and  affec- 
tions. It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Amelia  intended  to  abandon  tho 
fight,  and  allow  tho  enemy  to  walk  off  with  hi*  force*;  but  she  felt  herself 
c-nri  -  r  i-.ii  ;i  i.  .1  tn  i  with  a  difference  that  wan  hardly  compatible  with 

the  perfect  equality  which  should  attend  any  union  of  heart*. 

"  It  in  such  n  privilege  to  bo  on  visiting  term*  with  the  nobility," 
ICav  LttJM  l,     "  When  I  wa*  a  girl,  I  used  to  be  very  intimate ■" 

"  You  ain't  a  girl  any  longer,  and  mi  you'd  better  not  talk  about  it," 
■aid  Lupex.  Mr.  Lupex  had  been  at  that  little  shop  in  Drury  Lane  after 
he  came  down  from  his  scene-painting. 

"  My  dear,  you  needn't  be  a  brute  to  me  before  all  Mrs.  Roper's  com- 
pany. If,  led  away  by  feelings  which  I  will  not  now  doscribo,  I  left  my 
proper  circlea  in  marrying  you,  you  need  not  before  all  the  world  teach 
mc  how  much  I  have  to  regret."  And  Mrs.  Lupex,  putting  dowu  her 
knilfc  xad  Rule,  Kpplitd  hn  haadkcrohltfto  bar  eyes. 

"That's.  \»v  a    BMP  OTV  I  *  i  -*  BU  als,  i-:i'i    U  •    '   laid    l.upex, 

appealing  to  Misi  Spruce.  "  I  have  plenty  of  that  kind  of  thing,  and  you 
can't  think  how  I  like  it." 

"  Them  whom  God  haa  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder,"  said 
Miss  Spruco.     "  As  for  mo  myself,  I'm  only  an  old  woman." 

This  little  ebullition  throw  a  gloom  over  the  dinner-table,  and  nothing 
more  was  said  on  the  occasion  as  to  the  glories  of  Eames'  career.  But,  in 
the  course  of  tho  evening,  Amelia  heard  of  the  encounter  which  had  taken 
place  at  the  railway  ataiimi,  and  at  BBC*  perceived  that  she  might  use  the 
occasion  for  her  own  purposes. 

••John,"  the  whispered  to  her  victim,  finding  an  opportunity  for  coming 
upon  him  when  almost  alone,  "  what  is  this  I  hear?  I  insist  upon  know- 
ing.    Are  you  going  to  fight  a  duel  ? " 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Johnny. 

"  But  it  is  not  nonsense.  You  don't  know  what  my  feelings  will  be, 
if  I  think  that  such  a  thing  is  going  to  happen*.  But  then  you  are  so  hard- 
hearted t" 

"  I  ain't  hard-hcurtcd  a  bit,  nnd  I'm  not  going  to  fight  a  dueL" 

"  But  is  it  true  that  you  beat  Mr.  Crosbic  at  the  station  ? " 

"  It  is  true.     I  did  beat  him." 

"  Oh,  John  !  not  that  I   mean  to  Bay  you  were  wrong,  and  indeed  I 

!i-  you  l  r  tho  feeling.     There  can  be  nothing  10  drcodful  as  a  young 

deceiving  a  young  woman  and  leaving  her  after  he  has 

heart. — particularly  when  she  haa  had   his  promise  in  plain  words,  or, 

!>:»,  even  in  black  nnd  white,"     John  thought  of  that  horrid,  foolish, 

wretched  note  which  he  had  written.     "  And  a  poor  girl,  if  Bhe  can't  right 

herself  by  a  breach  of  promise,  doesn't  know  what  to  do.     Dora  she,  John  1 " 

14  A  girl  who'd  right  her.-olt"  that  war  wouldn't  bo  worth  having." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.     What)  a  poor  girl  is  in  such  a  po*i' 
she  has  to  be  said  by  her  friends.     I  lUppasOj  I  lien,  Bliss  Lily  Dale  won'l 
bring  a  breach  of  promise  against  him." 
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This  mention  of  Lily 'a  nam*!  in  such  n  place  iru  sacrilege  in  tie  ear* 
of  poor  Euinca.    "  I  cannot  tell,"  *aid  he,  "  what  may  be  the  inteution 
of  the  lady  of  whom  you  speak.     But.  from,  what  I  koov 
I  ehould  not  think  that  she  will  be  disgraced  by  such  a  proceeding." 

"That  may  be  all  very  well  for  Miss  Lily  Dale "Amelia  toid,  cud 

then  Bhe  hesitated.      It  would  not  be  well,  she  thought,  absolutely  to 
threaten  him  as  yet, — not  as  long  as  there  was  any  possibility  t.h 

t  bo  von  without  a  threat  "Of  course  I  know  all  about  it,"  she 
continued.  "  She  was  your  L.  D.,  you  know.  Not  that  1  was  ever  jealous 
of  her.  To  you  she  was  no  more  than  one  of  childhood's  frionds.  Was 
the.  Johnny  ? " 

He  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  floor,  and  then  jumped  up  from  his  seat. 
"  I  hcitc  all  that  sort  of  twaddle  about  childhood's  friends,  and  you  know 
I  do.     Yhu'II  make  mo  swear  that  I'll  never  come  into  this  room  agr.ii!.'' 

"  Johnny  I" 

"  So  I  will.  The  whole  thing  makes  mo  tick.  And  as  for  that 
Mrs.  Lupcx " 

'If  this,  in  what  you  learn,  John,  by  going  to  n  lord's  bouse,  I  think 
you  had  better  slay  at  home  with  your  own  friends." 

"  Of  course  1  had; — much  better  stay  nt  home  with  my  own  friends. 
Here's  Mm.  Lupex,  and  at  any  rate  I  can't.  stand  her."  So  he  went  off, 
and  walked  round  the  Crescent,  and  down  to  tins  New  Komi,  nnd  almost 
into  the  Regent's  Park,  thinking  of  Lily  Dale  and  of  his  own  oowardico 
with  Amcliu  Roper. 

On  the  following  morning  he  received  n  message,  at  about  one  o'clock, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Board-room  messenger,  informing  him  that  hist 
prcMOcc  wax  required  in  the  Board-room.  "  Sir  Unfile  13uflle  has  deaired 
your  presence,  Mr.  Eames," 

••  My  presence,  Tupper  !  what  for?  "  said  Johnny,  turning  upon  the 
messenger  almost,  with  dismay. 

"  Indeed  I  cau't  »ay,  Mr.  Eames ;  but  Sir  Baffle  Buffie  has  desire  1 
jroor  presence  in  the  Board- room." 

Such  a  message  as  that  in  official  life  always  strikes  awe  into  the  heart 
of  a  young  man.     And  yet,  young  men  generally  come  forth  from  such 
interviews  without  having  received  any  serious  damage,  and  generally 
about  the  old  gentlemen  whom  they  have  encountered  with  a  good 
deal  of  light-spirited  sarcasm, — or  chaff,  as  it  is  called  intho  slang  phraseo- 
logy of  Uic  day.      It  is  that  same 'majesty   whieh  doth  hedge  a  king' 
that  does  it.     The  taxkay-OOok  in  his  own  farmyard  i*  master  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  thought  of  him  creates  fear.     A  bishop  in  bia  lawn,  a 
ench,  n  chairman  in  a  big  room  at  the  end  of  a  long  table, 
or  •  policeman  with  his  bull's-eye  lamp  upon  his  beat,  can  all  make 
-elves  ten il  lo  by  meana  of  those  appanages  of  majesty  vbl($   lii\( 
been  vouchsafed  to  them.     But  how  mean  in  the  poliawssMI  in  his  own 
home,  and  how  R»M   thought  much  of  Sir  Rafllc  BuiBc  as  he  ant  asleep 
after  dinner  in  his  old  slippers  I     How  well  ran  I  hhu'IuVt  the  terror 
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created  within  nic  by  the  air  of  outraged  dignity  with  which  A  certain 
[>U  gentleman,  now  long  *ince  gone,  could  rub  his  hand*  iilowly,  one 
iiilt,  jnnl  loolt  Op  tO  il"'  Ceiling,  criightly  shaking  hiit  head,  a* 
though  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  my  iniquities  I  I  would  become 
sick  in  my  stomach,  and  fuel  as  though  my  nnkh-s  had  horn  broken. 
TLat  upward  turn  of  the  eye  unmanned  me  so  con  hat  I  wan 

speechless  as  regarded  any  defence.      J   think  tint  that  old  man  could 
hardly  have  known  the  extent  of  his  own  power. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  circlets  lad,  having  the  charge  of  a  bundle  of 
letters  addressed  to  flkl  King, — petition*  and  such  like,  which  in  the 
course  of  business  would  nut  get  beyond  the  hands  of  some  lord-in- 
v. .lit inpr's  deputy  assistant, — sent  the  bug  which  contained  them  to  the. 
wrong  place;  to  Windsor,  perhaps,  if  tl:«-  Court  were  in  London]  or  to 
r«BM^a,  If  b  WIN  Ot  Windsor.  He  was  summoned  ;  and  the  great 
man  of  the  occasion  contented  himself  with  holding  his  hands  up  to  the 
hen  vena  ns  he  stood  up  from  his  chair,  and  exclaiming  twice,  "  Mis-sent 
the  Monarch's  pouch  !  Mis-sent  the.  Monarch  's  pouch  I "  That  young  man 
ncrcr  knew  how  bo  escaped  from  the  Board-room ;  but  for  a  time  be 
was  deprived  of  all  power  of  exertion,  and  could  not  resume  his  work 
till  bo  had  had  six  months'  leave  of  absence,  nnd  been  brought  round 
upon  rum  and  asses'  milk.  In  that  instance  the  peculiar  use  of  the  word 
Monarch  liad  a  power  which  the  official  magnnte  had  never  contemplated. 
The  story  is  traditional ;    but  I  believe  that  the  circumstance  happened  as 

v  as  in  the  days  of  George  the  Third. 

John  Eames  OOtlld  laugh  at  the  present  chairman  of  the  Income-tax 
Office  with  great  freedom,  and  cull  him  old  Huffle  Scuffle,  and  the  like; 
but  now  Ihut  BO  was  sent  for,  ho  also,  in  spite  of  hia  rndical  propensities, 
(i  li  :i  little  weak  about  his  ankle  joints.  Ho  knew,  from  the  lirst  hearing 
of  the  message,  that  he  was  wanted  with  reference  to  that  affair  nt  the 
railway  station.     IVrhnps  there  might  be  a  rule  that  any  clerk  should  be 

lined  who  used  his  lists  in  any  public  place.  There  were  many  rule* 
entailing  the  pun»hincnt  of  dismissal  fur  many  offences, — and  he  began 
to  think  that  he  did  remember  something  of  such  a  regulation.  However, 
lie  got  up,  looked  once  around  him  upon  his  friend*,  and  then  fallowed 
Tappet  into  the  Board-room. 

"There's  Johnny  been  sent  for  by  old  .Scuffles,"  said  one  clerk. 

"  That's  about  his  row  with  Crosbie,"  said  another.  "  The  Board  can't 
do  anything  to  him  for  that." 

"Cant  it?  "  said  the  fir*t.     «'  Didn't  young  Outonitcs  have  to  resign 
■<•  .if  te«|  row  at  the  Cider  Cellars,  though  his  cousin,  Sir  Constant 
'  I      'iiitcs,  did  all  that  he  could  for  him?  " 

"  But  he  was  regularly  up  the  spout  with  accommodation  bills." 

"I  loll  you  that  I  wouldn't  be  fa  Fumes'  shoes  for  a  trifle.  Crosbie 
is  secretary  ;it  the  Committee  Office,  where  Scuffles  was  chairman  before 
ho  camo  here ;  and  of  course  they're  as  thick  U  thieves,  I  shouldn't 
wilder  if  they  didn't  make  him  go  down  and  apologixo." 
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"Johnny  won't  do  that,"  said  the  other. 

In  tin'  mdffitiflM  Jobfl  Enmca  was  standing  in  the  august  presence. 
Sir  Raffle  Bufllc  WM  throned  in  hfa  gntt  <>.ik  arm-chair  at  the  head  nJ'.i 
long  table  in  a  CWJ  large  room;  and  by  him,  at  tin1  eonvr  of  the  table, 
mi  seated  one  of  the  a9Bistant  secretaries  of  the  office.  Another  member 
of  the  Board  was  also  at  work  upon  the  long  table ;  but  he  was  rending 
and*)  pan  at  sonic  distance  from  Sir  Baffle,  and  paid  nfibwd 

whatever  to  tliu  scene,  Tin  :i  i  -lant  Kreivtnry.  looking  on,  could  see  thut 
Sir  Ilaffic  was  annoyed  by  this  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  his  col- 
league, but  all  this  was  lost  upon  Barnes. 

"  Mr.  Eames?"  ►aid  Sit  Unfile,  UpoakiBfl  with  n  peculiarly  harsh  voice, 
and  looking  at  the  culprit  through  a  pnir  of  gold-rimmed  glasses,  which 
he  perched  for  the  occasion  upon  his  big  nose.     "Isn't  that  Mr.  Eatncs?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  assistant  secretary,  "  this  b  EstEBCfc" 

"Ahl" — and  thin  thcte  was  a  pause.  "Conic  a  little  nearer,  Mr. 
Eames,  will  you  ? "  and  Johnny  drew  nearer,  advancing  noia-lcialy  OHM 
the  Turkey  carpet. 

"Lttnicsce;  in  the  second  class,  hti't  he?     Ah!     Do  you  know, 
Mr.  Enmrs*,  that  1  have  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  to  the  Diive- 
df  the  6ml   Western  Railway  Company,  detailing  circumstance* 
whieli, — if  truly  stated  in  that  Utter, — redound  very  much  to  your  dis- 
credit ' 

"  I  did  get  into  a  row  there  yesterday,  sir." 

"Got  into  a  row!  It  teems  to  me  that  you  have  got  into  a  very 
serious  row,  and  that  I  must  tell  the  Directors  of  the  Groat  Western  Rail- 
way Compnny  that  the  law  must  be  allowed  to  take  its  course." 

"I  shan't  mind  that,  jsir,  in  the  least,"  said  Eames,  brightening  up  a 
little  Under  this  view  of  tlm  caw. 

"  Nrt  mind  that,  nir !  "  .said  Sir  K.illle; — or  rather,  he  shouted  out  the 
words  at  the  offender  before  him.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  ov 
it,  mlaafalg  the  effect  which  a  milder  tone  might  have  attained.  Perhaps 
there  was  lacking  to  him  some  of  that  majesty  of  demeanour  ami  dramatic. 
propriety  of  voice  which  had  been  so  efficacious  in  the  little  story  as  to 
il.e  King's  bag  of  letters.  As  it  was,  Johnny  gave  a  slight  jump,  but  after 
his  jump  he  felt  better  than  ho  had  been  before.  "  Not  mind,  sir,  being 
dragged  before  the  criminal  tribunals  of  your  country,  and  Mog  pm 
as  a  felon,— or  rather  as  a  misdemeanour, — for  an  outrage  committed  on 
a  public  platform  !     Not  mind  it  1     What  do  you  mean,  sir?  " 

"  I  mean,  that  I  don't  think  the  magistrate  would  Bay  very  much  about 
it,  air.     And  I  don't  think  Mr.  Croabic  would  come  forward." 

"But  Mr.  Croabtfi  most  c>«  rd,  young  man.     Do  you  suppose 

that  an  outrage  against  the  paMfl  of  the  Metropolis  is  to  go  QBpQBi 
because  lie  may  not  wish  to  pursue  the  mutter  ?     I'm  afraid  you  must  he 
.gnoraut,  young  man." 

"  Perhaps  I  an),"  raid  Johnny. 

"  Very  ignaraat  indeed, — very  ignorant  indeed.     And  are  you  aware, 
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!iat  ii  wwi!  ■  Commissioner*  of  this  Board 

whither  jnii  could  be  retained   In  A    service  of  this  department  if  yon 
were  publicly  paniahed  by  a police  umgistiatc  for  such  a  disgraceful  ov 
as  that." 

Ji'linny  looked  round  at  the  other  Commissioner,  but  that  gentleman 

Dei  ratec  1:  pen. 

"Mr.  Bemai  is  a  very  good  clerk,"  whimpered  the  assistant  secretary, 
but  in  n  voice  which  made  hffl  words  imdible  to  BafflM  ;  "one  of  the  best 
young  nun  wc  hire,"  lie  added,  in  a  voice  which  was  not  audible. 

"Oh, — ab  ;  raj  miL     Now,  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Eomes,  I  hope 
v.  ill  be  a  leaon  to  you, — a  very  serious  lesson. " 

The  assistant  secretary,  leaning  back  in  hia  chair  so  as  to  be  a  Huh* 
hi  bind  tlie  hi  ad  it  Mr  Raffle,  did  manage  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  i 

hi.      ll.e  other  Commi«*ioncr,  barely  looking  round,  Miiilvl  a 
liiile,  anil  ihen  the  assistant  secretary  smiled  also.     Fames  saw  this,  BO 

soiled  too. 

"  Whether  any  ulterior  consequences  may  still  awail  h  of  the 

pence  of  which  you  have  been  guilty,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say,"  con- 
tinued Sir  Rftffle.     "  You  may  go  now." 

And  Johnny  r.-t in  m<  i  to  his  own  place,  with  no  increased  reverence 
for  the  dignity  of  the  chairman. 

On  the  following  morning  one  of  hia  colleagues  snowed  him  with  great 
ci.c  the  passage  In  the  newspaper  winch  informed  tbe  world  that  be  bad 
hwn  to  desperately  beaten  by  Crosbie  that  he  wna  obliged  to  keep  his  bed 
nt  this  praBent  time  in  consequence  of  the  flopping  that  he  had  received. 
Then  bin  anger  was  aroused,  and  he  bounced  about  tho  big  room  of  ihe 
Income-tax  Office,  regardless  of  assistant  secretaries,  head  clerks,  nnd 
all  other  official  grandees  whatsoever,  denouncing  the  iafqaitfca  of  the 
public  press,  and  declaring  hia  0]  It  would  be  better  to  live  in 

fttiedfl  than  in  B  country  which  allowed  such  audacious  falsehoods  to  be 
propagat' 

"  He  never  touched  me,  Fisher;  I  don't  think  he  6Tei  ti  ied  j  hut,  npon 
my  honour,  he  never  touched  me." 

"But,  Johnny,  it  waa  bold  iu  you  to  make  up  to  Lord  Do  Courey's 
daughter,"  said  Fisher. 

"  I  never  my  life." 

"  IIk'm  going  it.  altogether  among  the  aristocracy,  now,"  said  another; 
41 1  suppose  you  wouldn't  lock  at  anybody  under  a  viscount  ?  ■ 

"  Can  I  help  what  that  thlefof  an  editor  putatato  his  paper  T    Flogged! 
Huffle  Bcufflfl  told.  DC  I  was  R  Irli'ii,  bat  that  wasn't  half  so  bod  ;■ 
fellow;"  nnd  Johnny  kicked  the  newspaper  across  the  root 

"  Indite  him  for  a  libel,''  said  Fisher. 

"  Particularly  for  saving  you  wanted  to  many  a  countess's  da 
said  another  clerk. 

"I  never  heard  such  a  scandal  in  my  life,"  declared  a  third;  "and 
then  to  say  that  the  girl  wouldn't  look  at  you." 
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But  Dot  tbo  less  was  it  fslt  by  all  ia  the  office  that  Johnny  Kmiiea  waa 
becoming  a  leading  man  among  thum.  :in<l  that  he  mh.  one  with  whom 
each  of  them  would  be  pleased   to   be  intimate.     And  even  ainon. 
grandee*  this  affair  •  iway  station  did  him  no  real  harm.     It  was 

known  that  Crosbie  bad  dOKlTFld  to  Im  thrashed,  and  known  that  Eaniea 
liad  th null i'd  him.  It  was  all  very  well  fur  Sir  K.iilli:  Unfile  to  talk  of 
police  magistrates  and  misdemeanors,  but  all  the  world  at  the  Income- 
tax  Office  knew  very  well  that  Eames  had  come  out  from  ihsd  ifiair  with 
his  liead  upright,  and  his  right  foot  foremost. 

*  Never  mind  about  the  newspaper,"  a  thoughtful  old  senior  cleric  said 
to  bim.     "As  lie  did  get  the  licking  ntid  you  didn't,  you  can  afford  to 
at  the  newapn, 
Bd  you  wouldn't  write  to  the  editor  ?  " 

"No,  no;  certainly  not.     No  one  thinks  of  defending  himself  to  a. 
-except  an  ass  i — unless  it  be  some  fellow  who  wants  to  have  his 
fed.     You  may  write  what's  as  time  ns  tho  gospel,  but  tiny  11 
know  how  to  make  fun  of  it.'' 

Johnny  therefore  gave  up  his  idea  of  an  indignant  letter  to  the  editor, 
but  he  lilt  that  he  waa  bound  to  give  soma  explanation  of  the  whole 
matter  to  Lord  De  Guest.  The  affair  had  happened  as  be  was  coming 
from  the  earl's  In  ii  and  .ill  his  own  concerns  had  now  been  made  so  much 
a  matter  of  Interest  to  his  kind  Mud,  that  he  thought  that  ho  could  not 
with  propriety  leave  the  I  aii  to  learn  from  the  newspapers  cither  the  facts 
or  the  falsehoods.  And,  therefore,  before  he  left  his  office  he 
following  letter  :  — 

hcont-Tax  Office,  December  29, 186—. 
Mv  Lmm.- 
IIe  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  style  in  which  he  ought  to  nddresa 
tit-  pctr,  never  having  hitherto  Written  10  him.     He  began,   "  My   dear 
''  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  and  then  put  it  osil.  tig  that  it  looked 

over-bold. 

lit   LoBD,— 

As  you  have  been  to  very  kind  to  me,  I  feel  tlmt  I  ought  to  tell  you  what 
happened  the  other  morning  st  Qm  railway  station,  as  I  was  coming  buck  from  I 
wick.  That  seonndrtl  l'n.-l,ir  y-t  it, to  t!„-  nM  ■arrisg*  with  >ue  «t  «ho  Itnrthcstcr 
Junction,  and  fat  opposite  to  mc  nil  the  tut  up  to  London.  I  flU  aot  npi-nk  a  » 
him,  or  lie  to  mc  ;  but  when  ho  gut  out  at  the  Flddfagtou  Sum  >u,  I  tli  night  I  ought 
not  to  let  him  go  sway.  »o  1^—  1  can't  my  tlmt  I  thrashed  him  ns  I  withri)  t.,  ,i.: 
hot  I  made  an  attempt,  and  I  did  give  him  a  I  A  whole  tiuauUI 

nxn  get  rr>nnd  n»,  and  I  hadn't  ,i  Rtii  cheate,    i  know  jrea  "in  think  dial  I  wu 
wrong,  and  perhaps  1  was  ;  but  whnt  could  I  da  when  he  sat  opposite  to  mc  there  (or 
•iking  as  thongh  ho  ihon  (kl  hfanaelf  the  flncat  fellow  in  ah  beuoen  I 
They're  pel  a  hnn-Hile  paragraph  into  one  of  the  nctvapaper*,  saying  that  I  got 
so  ■  Bogged  "  that  I  harru'l  been  utile,  to  n.ir  linos.     It  i>  u  atroclou  falsehood,  at  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  nevrrpaper  account.    I  waa  not  touched.     Oe  i\a»  nut  newly  »o  bad 
a  cuatunatr  as  the  luD.  and  teemed  to  take  it  all  lcrr  iiuietly.     I  mutt  acknowledge, 
I  iln't  get  audi  a  bcatiaz  as  lr 
■   Mnd  Sir  It-  U.  M  this  morning,  and  told  me  I  was  a  felon.     I 
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didn't  seem  to  oux  i"i«<li  fix  trial,  fnr  lie  might  a*  well  iWe  called  me  •  murderer  o* 
a tnrglar  ;  but  I  *hnll  can:  Ten-  much  indeed  if  1  ha»c  mud*  you  angry  » ilk  iuc. 
But  what  I  moat  fear  it  the  anger  of  some  one  else,— nt  AUingtuti. 
Believe  me  (o  be,  my  Lord, 

Your*  very  mnch  obliged  end  most  sincerely, 

Jon*  Lxmxm. 

"  I  knew  he'd  do  it  if  ever  lie  got  the  opportunity,"  said  the  carl  when 
he  had  read  his  letter;  and  he  walked  about  his  room  striking  his  hands 
together,  and  then  thrusting  his  thumbs  into  his  waistcoat-pockets.  "  I 
he  was  made  of  the  right  stuff,"  and  tho  carl  rejoiced  greatly  in  the 
prowess  of  his  favourite.  "  I'd  have  done  it  ruvM-lt  il  I'd  seen  him. 
I  do  belierre  I  would."  Then  lie  went  back  to  tile  breakfast-room  and 
told  Lady  Juliu.  ,l  What  do  you  think  ?  "  said  he;  "  Johnny  Earnes  has 
come  ocrocs  Crosbie,  and  given  him  n  desperate  beating." 

■Mb I"  said  Lady  Julia,  putting  down  her  newspaper  and  spectacles, 
and  expressing  by  the  light  of  her  eyes  anything  but  Christian  horror  at 
the  wickedness  of  the  deed. 

"  But  he  hat,  though.     I  knew  he  would  if  he  saw  him." 

"  Beaten  him  !     Actually  beaten  him  1  " 

"  Sent  him  home  to  Lady  Alexandrina  with  two  black  eye*.*' 

"  Two  black  eyes  !     What  a  young  pickle !     But  did  be  get  hnr 
-If?" 

"  Not  a  scratch,  he  Bays.'" 

■  And  whnt'll  they  do  to  him  ?  " 

"Nothing.  Crosbie  won't  be  fool  enough  to  do  anything.  A  man 
becomn  an  outlaw  when  he  plays  such  a  gamy  an  he  has  played.  Any- 
body's hand  may  be  rawed  atrain^r  In  in  with  impunity.  He  can't  show 
his  face,  you  know.  He  can't  come  forward  and  answer  question*  as  to 
what  he  has  done.  There  are  ofll-nces  which  the  law  can't  touch,  but 
which  outrage  public  feeling  so  strongly  that  any  one  may  take  DDOa 
himself  the  duty  of  punishing  them.  He  has  been  thrashed,  and  that  wili 
stick  to  him  till  he  dies." 

"  Do  tell  Johnny  from  me  that  I  hope  he  didn't  get  hurt,"  mid  Lady 
Julia,  The  old  lady  could  not  absolutely  congratulate  him  on  his  feat  of 
arms,  but  she  did  the  next  thing  to  it. 

But  the  carl  did  congratulate  him,  with  a  full  open  assurance  of  his 
approval. 

"  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  I  should  have  done  the  some  at  your  age,  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  I'm  very  glad  that  he  proved  less  difficult  titan 
the  bull.  I'm  quite  sure  you  didn't  want  any  one  to  help  you  wili 
Master  Crosbie.  As  for  that  other  person  at  Allington,  if  I  understand 
such  matters  at  all,  I  think  she  will  forgive  you."  It  may,  however,  be 
a  question  whether  the  earl  did  undfi-*tnnd  such  matters  at  all. 
then  he  added,  in  a  postscript :  "  When  you  write  to  me  again, — and  don't 
be  long  first,  begin  your  letter.  '  My  dear  Lord  Dc  Guest,' — thai 
proper  way." 
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I  khovt  not  if  I  deserve  that  a  hnrel-wreath  should  one  day  be  laid  on 
my  coffin.  Poetry,  dearly  cut  I  have  loved  it,  has  always  been  to  mc  but 
a  divine  plaything.  I  have  iuv.t  .-it  tuvliod  any  great  falue  i 
fame;  Rnd  I  trouble  myself  rtry  little  whether  people  praise  my  verses 
or  blamo  them.  But  lay  on  my  coffin  a  sword :  tot  I  was  a  brave  soldier 
in  the  war  of  liberation  of  humanity." 

Urine  had  his  full  share  of  lore  of  fame,  and  cared  quite  as  much  as 
his  brethren  of  the  gtnus  imtibilr  whether  people  praised  hi*  verses  or 
blamed  them.  And  lie  wan  very  little  of  a  hero.  Posterity  will  certainly 
decorate  his  tomb  with  the  emblem  of  the  laurel  rather  than  with  the 
emblem  of  the  sword.  Still,  for  his  contemporniics,  for  us,  for  the 
po  of  the  present  century,  he  is  significant  chiefly  for  the  reason 
whfah  bo  bineelf  in  the  words  just  quoted  nssigns.  lie  i.i  significant 
because  he  was,  if  not  pre- eminently  a  brave,  yet  a  brilliant,  a  moat 
effective  soldier  in  the  war  of  liberation  of  humanity. 

To  ascertain  the  master  current  in  the  literature  of  an  epoch,  and  to 
distinguish  tli in  from  all  minor  currents,  is  the  critic'*  highest  function; 
in  discharging  it  he  shows  In  siwj  the  most  indispensable 

quality  of  his  office — justness  of  spirit.  The  living  writer  who  has  dono 
most  to  make  England  acquainted  with  German  authors,  a  man  of  genius, 
but  to  whom  precisely  this  one  quality  of  justness  of  spirit  is  perhaps 
wanting, — I  mean  Mr.  Cnrlyie, — Beems  tr»  me  in  I  c(  h is  labours 

on  German  literature  to  afford  a  proof  how  very  necessary  to  the 
this  quality  it,  Mr.  Cnrlyie  has  spoken  admirably  of  Goethe;  but  then 
Goethe  stands  Ixforc  nil  men's  eyes,  the  manifest  centre  of  German 
literature;  and  f::>in  this  central  source  many  rivers  How.  Which  of 
these  rivers  is  the  main  stream  ?  which  of  the  courses  of  spirit  which  wo 
Bee  active  in  Goi  the  15  the  course  which  will  most  inlluetice  the  future, 
and  attract  and  bo  continued  by  the  most  powerful  of  Goethe's:  successors? 
— that  :i  i1hj  question.  Mr.  Cnrlyle  attaches,  it  seems  to  mc,  fur  too  much 
importance  to  the  romantic  school  of  Germany — Tieck,  Novalis,  Jen 
-and  gives  to  these  writers,  really  gifted  as  two,  at  any 
of  then)  ore,  an  undue  prominence.  These  writers,  and  OtsSeM  with 
aims  and  a  general  tendency  the  same  ns  theirs,  are  not  the  real  inheritors 
and  continuators  of  Goethe's  power;  the  current  of  their  activity  is  not 
the  main  current  of  German  literature  after  Goethe.  Fur  more  in  Heine's 
works  flowB  this  main  current;  Heine,  far  more  than  Tieck  or  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  is  the  continuator  of  that  which,  in  Goethe's  varied  activity,  is 
the    most  powerful   and  vital;    on   Heine,  of  all  German  authors   who 
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survived  Goethe,  incomparably  the  largest  portion  of  Goethe's  mantle 
fell.  I  <lo  not  forget  that  when  Mr.  Carlyle  was  dealing  with  German 
literature,  Heine,  though  ho  was  clearly  risen  above  the  horizon,  hod  not 
■hone  forth  with  all  his  strength;  I  do  not  forget,  too,  that  after  ten  or 
twenty  years  many  things  may  come  oat  pUn  before  die  c: 
before  were  hard  to  be  discerned  by  him  ;  and  assuredly  no  one  would 
drvam  of  imputing  it  at  a  fault  to  Mr.  Carl-  lo  that  twenty  years  a 
mistook  the  central  current  in  German  literature,  overlooked  the  rising 
Heine,  tad  ed  undue  importance  to  that  romantic   school  which 

Heine  was  to  destroy ;  one  may  rather  note  it  as  a  misfortune,  sent  perliaris 
aa  a  delicate  chastisement  to  a  critic,  who — man  of  genius  as  he  is,  and 
no  one  recognises  his  genius  more  admiringly  than  I  do — has,  for  the 
functions  of  the  critic,  a  litUo  too  much  of  the  self-will  and  eccentricity  of 
a  genuine  son  of  Great  Britain. 

II.  lu  is  noteworthy,  because  he  is  the  meat  important  Gorman  suc- 
cessor and  continuator  of  Goethe  in  Goethe's  most  important  line  of 
activity.  And  which  of  Goethe's  linea  of  activity  is  this!  His  line  of 
activity  as  "  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  liberation  of  humanity." 

Heine  himself  would  hardly  have  admitted  this  affiliation,  though  he 
waa  far  too  powerful-minded  a  man  to  decry,  with  some  of  the  vulgar 
German  liberals,  Goethe's  genius.  "  The  wind  of  the  Paris  Involution,"  he 
writes  after  the  three  d)jof  1830,  "blew  about  the  candle*  a  little 
in  the  dork  night  of  Germany,  so  that  the  red  curtains  of  a  German 
throne  or  two  caught  fire  ;  but  the  old  watchmen,  who  do  the  police  of 
the  German  kingdoms,  are  already  bringing  out  the  fire-engines,  and 
will  keep  the  candles  closer  snuffed  for  the  future.  Poor,  fast-bound 
German  people,  lose  not  all  heart  in  thy  bonds  1  The  fashionable  coating 
of  ice  melts  off  from  my  heart,  my  soul  quivers  and  my  eyes  burn,  and 
"it  is  a  disadvantageous  state  of  things  for  a  writer,  who  should  QO< 

:  aubjcct-m.uu-r  and  keep  himself  beautifully  objective,  aa  the  artistic 
school  would  hare  up,  and  as  Goethe  lias  done;  he  lias  come  to  be  eighty 
years  old  doing  this,  and  minister,  and  in  good  condition — poor  German 
people  I  that  is  thy  greatest  man  ! " 

But  hear  Goethe  himself:  "If  I  were  to  say  what  I  hod  really  been  to 
the  Germans  in  general,  and  to  tlio  young  German  poets  in  particular,  I 
should  say  I  had  been  their  aWtaafer." 

Modern  times*  find  themselves  with  an  immense  system  of  institutions, 
established  facts,  accredited  dogmas,  custom.",  mien,  which  have  como  to 
them  from  times  not  modern.  In  this  system  their  life  has  to  be  carried 
forward,  yet  they  have  a  sense  that  this  system  is  not  of  their  own 
creation,  that  it  by  no  means  corresponds  exactly  with  the  wants  of  their 
actual  life,  that,  for  them,  it  is  customary,  not  rational.  The  awakening 
of  this  sense  is  the  awakening  of  the  modern  spirit.     TV  spirit 

ia  now  awake  almost  everywhere;  the  sense  of  want  of  correspondence 
between  tin-  fbttasof  modern  Europe  and  its  spirit,  between  the  new 
wine  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  the  old  bottles  of 
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the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centnries,  or  even  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth,  almost  every  one  now  perceives;  it  is  no  longer  dangerous 
to  affirm  want  of  correspondence  exists;   people  arc  even  he- 

ginning  to  ..!  'denying  it.     To  remove  thin  want  of  correspondeuen 

is  beginning  to  04  rh.  »f  most  persons  of  good 

Dissolvents  of  the  old  European  system  of  dominant  ideas  and  faeti  wo 
mtist  nil  be,  all  of  us  who  have  nny  power  Of  working;  what  wo  have 
to  study  is  that,  wo  RH  nut  bfl  acrid  di«u>lv.  tils  of  it. 

And  bow  did  Goethe,  that  grand  dissolvent  ill  U  ag«  when  there 
were  fewer  of  them  than  at  present,  proceed  in  his  task  of  di 
of  liberation  of  the  modern  European  from  llic  r.lil  rntitirjc ?      He  aliall 
tell  us  himself.     "  Through  mc  the  Gorman  poet*  have  become  aware  that, 
as  man  must  live  from  within  outwards,  no  the  artist  must  work  from 

i in  outwards,  MaiBg  th.it.  inula-  what  contortions  lie  will,  ho  can  only 
:  to   light  his   own  individuality.     I  can  clearly  mark  where  this 
f  initio  has  made  itaelf  lilt;  there,  arises  out  of  it  a  kind  of 
y  of  Nature,  and  only  in  this  way  is  it  possible  to  be  original." 

My  voice  thl  be  joined  to  those  which  decry  Goethe,  and 

if  it  is  xiid  that  the  foregoing  is  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  to 
Goethe's  declaration  that  ho  had  been  the  liberator  of  the  Germans  in 
general,  and  of  the  young  Gorman  poeta  in  particular,  I  say  it  h  not. 
Goethe's  profound,  imperturbable  naturalism  is  absolutely  fatal  to  all  routine 
thinking ;  he  puts  the  standard,  once  for  all,  iniide  every  man  instead  of 
outside  him  ;  when  he  is  told,  such  a  thing  muU  be  so,  there  is  immense 
authority  and  custom  in  favour  of  it*  being  so,  it  has  been  held  to  be  so 
for  a  thousand  years,  he  answers  with  Olympian  politeness,  "  But  it  it 
so?  is  it  so  to  wiff?"  Nothing  could  be  more  really  subversive  of  the 
foundations  on  which  the  old  European  order  rested;  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  no  persons  are  so  radically  detached  from  this  order,  no 
persons  so  thoroughly  modern,  as  those  who  have  felt  Goethe'*  influence 
most  deeply.  If  it  is  mid  that  Goethe  professes  to  have  in  tills  way 
deeply  influenced  but  a  few  persona,  and  those,  persons  poet*,  on*  may 
answi  could  have  taken  no  better  way  to  secure,  in  the  end.  lin- 

ear of  the  world  ;  for  poetry  in  simply  the  most  heuutiliil,  impressive,  and 
widely  effective  mode  of  saying  things,  and  hence  its  importance.  Never- 
tlieh-ss  the  process  of  liberation,  as  Goethe  worked  it,  though  sure,  is 
undoubtedly  slow  ;  he  can  inc  says,  to  be  eighty  years  old  in  thus 

working  it,  nn<l  1  of  that  time  the  old  Middle- Age  maehinu  was 

Will  creaking  on,  t'le  thirty  German  courts  and  their  chamberlains  sub* 
anted  in  all  their  glory  ;  Goethe  himself  was  a  minister,  and  the  visible 
triumph  of  the  modern  spirit. over  prescript  ion  and  routine  seemed  as 
far  off  as  evor.  It  was  tlw  year  1680;  the  German  sovereign*  had 
passed  the  preceding  fifteen  years  in  breaking  tin'  firomilM  of  freedom 
they  had  made  to  their  subjects  when  they  wanted  shatf  halp  in  the  final 
atniggle  with  Napoleon.  Great  events  were  happening  in  France ;  the 
revolution,  defeated  in  1815,  had  arisen  from  its  diteat,  and  was  wresting 
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from  its  adversaries  tlie  power.  Heinrirli  1 1 •  line,  a  young  man  of  genius, 
born  at  Hamburg,  ami  with  nil  the  culture,  of  Germany,  but  by  race  a 
Jew;  with  warm  ypfHf  for  F  ratio-,  wboM  revohr. 
race  tho  rights  of  citizenship,  and  whose  rule  had  been,  as  is  well  known, 
popular  in  the  Rhine  provinces,  where  he  passed  his  youth  ;  with  a  pas- 
sionate admiration  for  the  great  French  Emperor,  with  a  passionate  con- 
tempt for  the  sovereigns  who  had  owrthrown  h  vents,  and 
for  their  policy — Heinrich  Bain*,  was  in  ISiiO  in  no  buncor  for  any  well 
gradual  process  of  liberal  in  from  the  old  order  of  things  M  that  v. 
Goethe  had  followed.  His  counsel  was  for  open  war.  With  that  terrible 
modern  weapon,  the  pen,  in  his  hand,  he  poswd  tin-  remainder  of  his 
life  in  one  fierce  battle.  What  was  that  battle  ?  the  reader  will  aak.  It 
was  a  life  and  death  battle  with  Philistinism. 

Philistinitm — we  have  not  the  expression  in  English.  Perhaps  we 
have  not  the  word  because  we  have  so  much  of  tin:  thing.  At  Soli,  I 
imagine,  they  did  not  talk  of  solecisms;  and  here,  at  the  very  head- 
quarters of  Goliath,  nobody  talks  of  Philistinism.  The  French  have 
ndoptcd  the  term  rpicicr,  grocer,  to  designate  the  sort  of  being  whom 
the  Germans  diMgn.-ite  l.y  At  Urin  PbilhUloOj  but  the  French  term 
— besides  that  it  casts  a  slur  upon  n  respectable  class,  composed  of  living 
aud  susceptible  mcmbeis,  while  tin'  original  Philistine*  are  dead  and 
buried  long  ago — is  really,  I  think,  in  itself  much  less  apt  and  expressive 
than  the  German  tenn.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  in  English 
some.  Una  c'luivokni  I...  /'//.••'  Mr.  f.ir  yl*  DM  made  several 

such  efforts:  "respectability  with  Ltl  ihonawd  g'gs,"  he  wiyw  ; — well,  the 
occupant  of  every  one  of  those  gigs  is,  Mr.  Cnrlyle  means,  a  Philistine. 
However,  tl.i-  u.i  1  r, -•■;.<•. •'  ■Me  is  ftt  loo  valuable  a  word  to  be  thu- 

I    frntn  its  proper  meaning ;   if  the  English  are  War  to  have  a  word 
for  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of — and  so  prodigious  an  baagCl 

which  the  modern  spirit  is  introducing,  that  even  we  English  shall  perhapj 
one  clay  come  to  want  such  a  word — 1  think  we  had  much  better  take  the 
term  PhilUtinc  Usslfi 

PkQittint  must  hnvc  originnlly  m'ant,  in  the  mind  of  those  who 
invented  the  tiieknaine,  a  strong,  dogged,  unenlightened  opponent  of  the 
chosen  people,  of  the  children  of  the  light.  The  party  of  change,  the 
would-be  retiuidelU'rs  of  the  old  traditiumil  European  order,  the  invokers 
MOO  against  custom,  the  representatives  of  tho  modern  spirit  in  every 
sphere  where  it  is  applicable,  regarded  themselves,  with  the  robust  self- 
confidence  natural  to  reformers,  as  a  chosen  people,  as  children  of  the 
hyht.  Tluy  regarded  their  adversaries  as  humdrum  people,  slaves  to 
routine,  enemies  to  the  light ;  stupid  and  oppressive,  but  at  the  same  time 
very  strong.  This  explains  the  love  which  Bain*,  that  Paladin  of  tho 
modern  spirit,  has  fur  France;  it  explain*  the  preference  which  he  gives  to 
France  ovc-r  Germany  :  "  the  French,"  he  says,  ,;  are  the  chosen  people 
of  the  new  religion,  its  first  gospels  and  dogmas  have  been  drawn  up  in 
their  language;  Paris  is  the  new  Jerusalem,  ami  thy  Bhioc  it  the  Jordan 
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which  divides  the  consecrated  land  of  freedom  from  the  land  of  the 
tines."'  Bfl  mentis  tl»;»i-  tKc  Frcnc'i,  u  n  people,  have  shown  more 
accessibility  to  ideas  th.in  any  oilier  people ;  that  prescription  and  routine 
hare  had  lea  hold  upon  them  than  upon  any  I  -tin  r  paoplfj  tliat  they  have 
ahown  moat  readiness  to  nwre  and  to  alter  at  the  bidding  (real  or  sup- 
posed) of  rOMOO.  This  explains,  too,  the  detestation  winch  II.  ii.c  bad 
for  the  Eii^li.-?i :  1  might  settle  in  England,"  lie  says  in  his  exih 
tl  I  should  find  \htti  hfo  thing*,  coal -tinokc  and  Eoj  I 
I  cannot  abide  either.''  What  he  bated  in  the  English  was  the 
M  tfcht-brittiK.'lir  lJescliiiitikihe.ii,"  as  lie  calls  it — the  genuine  British  nar- 
rcitn<.*$.  In  truth,  the  English,  profoundly  os  they  huvc  modified  the  old 
Middle-Age  order,  great  as  is  the  liberty  which  they  have  secured  for 
themselves,  lave,  in  all  their  changes  proceeded,  to  BSC  a  fumilinr  cxprcs- 
>y  the  rule  cf  thumb;  what  was  intolerably  inconvenient  to  them 
they  have  suppressed,  nnd  as  they  have  suppressed  it  not  because  it  was 
irrational,  but  because  it  was  practically  inconvenient,  they  have  seldom 
in  suppressing  it  ■pptriad  t.->  reason,  but  always,  if  possible,  to  some  pre- 
cedent, or  form,  or  letter,  which  served  as  a  convenient  instrument  for 
their  purpose,  and  which  snrcd  them  from  the  DOOMitJ  of  recurring  to 
general  principles.  They  have,  rhtu  become,  En  a  certain  sense,  of  all 
people  the  most  inaccessible  to  idens,  and  the  most  impatient  of  them; 
inaccessible  lo  them  because  of  their  want  of  familiarity  with  them,  and 
impatient  of  them  because  they  have  got  on  so  well  without  them,  that 
tiny  despise  those  who,  not  having  got  on  so  well  as  themselves,  mill 
make  a  fuss  for  what  they  thwnMJTW  have  done  so  well  without.  Hut 
there  has  certainly  followed  from  hence,  in  this  country,  somewhat  of  a 
general  depression  of  pure  intelligence:  Philistia  liaa  come  to  he  thought 
by  us  the  tiuc  Lund  of  Promise,  and  it  is  anything  but  that ;  the  born 
lover  of  ideas,  the  born  hater  of  commonplaces,  must  feel,  in  this  country, 
that  the  sky  over  his  head  is  of  brnss  and  iron.  The  enthusiast  for  the 
idea,  for  reason,  values  reason,  the  idea,  in  and  for  themselves;  he  values 
them,  irrespectively  of  the  practical  conveniences  which  their  triumph  tuny 
obtain  for  him  ;  and  the  man  who  regards  the  possession  of  these  prac- 
tical conveniences  as  something  sufficient  in  itself,  something  which  com- 
pensates for  the  absence  or  surrender  of  the  idea,  of  reason,  is,  in  his  eyes, 
a  Philistine.  This  is  why  Heine  so  often  and  so  mercilessly  attacks  the 
liberals;  much  as  he  hates  conservatism  he  hates  Philistinism  even  more, 
and  whoever  attack*  conservatism  itself  ignobly,  not  as  a  child  of  light, 
net  in  the  name  ©f  the  idea,  is  a  Philistine.  Our  Cobbett  is  thus  for  him, 
much  as  he  disliked  our  clergy  and  aristocracy  whom  Cobbett  BtQukad,  :. 
tine  with  six  fingers  on  every  hand,  and  on  every  foot  six  toes,  four- 
aod-twenty  in  number  :  a  Philistine,  the  staff  of  whoso  spear  is  like  a 
weaver's  beam.     Thus  he  speaks  of  him  : — 

i!i>  I  tr»n«Iatc  Cobbttt's  words,  the  man  himself  comes  bodily  before  my  mind's 
«jf ,  oa  1  n*  him  atthkl  <iiin*rioiu  dinner  »t  the  Crown  noil  Anchor  Tavern,  with 
his  scolding  red  lace  and  hi*  radical  bnt^h,  la  which  venomous  hole  miii^n  with  a 
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m-wkinp  exultation  At  hit  enemies'  wrcly  approaching  downfall.  He  is  4  chained  ear, 
who  falls  wiih  equal  fory  on  erery  ou  whom  ha  doe*  not  know,  often  bite*  tho  best 
fxiscd  01*  the  haaM  In  Lit  calves,  barks  incessantly,  and  jutt  because  of  ihii  iner*Mnt- 
mm  of  hb  Imrkinjr.  cannot  get  listened  to,  cvrn  when  he  barks  at  a  real  thief.  There* 
fore,  the  distinguished  thieies  who  plunder  Knirland  do  not  think  it  necextarj  to  throw 
the  growling  Cobbett  a  bone  to  Mop  hi*  month.  'Into  makes  the  dog  furioualy  savag*. 
And  he  show*  »11  hit  hungry  teeth.  Foot  oU  Cobb* U !  Kn-'.ainl'*  dog  I  I  have  do 
lore  for  thee  :  for  every  vulgar  nature  my  oul  abhor* ;  but  thou  touches  I  ins  to  the 
lamoat  too]  with  pity,  a*  I  sec  how  thou  tiraiiioii  in  vain  to  break  loose  and  to  get  at 
those  thieve*,  who  make  off  with  their  booty  U-fure  tby  very  eyes,  and  mock  at  thy 
fruitless  spring*  and  thine  impotent,  howling. 

But,  in  1830,  Heine  very  soon  found  tlmt  the  lire-engine*  of  tho 
German  governments  were  too  nmch  for  his  direct  efforts  at  incendiarism, 
'•  What  demon  drove  mc,"  lie  cries.  "  to  write  my  KtisMUcr,  to  edit  a 
newspaper,  to  plajrue  myself  with  our  time  mad  lU  interests,  to  try  anil 
shuke  tl>r  [.o.  i  « ; -i man  Hodge  out  of  his  thousand  years'  afocp  in  in. 
hole?  What  good  did  I  gel  by  it?  1  lodge-  opened  hi»  eye*,  only  to  shut 
them  again  immediately ;  ho  yawned,  only  to  begin  snoring  again  the  next 
minute  louder  than  ever ;  he  stretched  his  stiff  ungainly  limbs,  only  to 
sink  down  again  directly  afterwards,  and  lie  like  a  dead  man  in  the  old 
bed  of  hi*  accustomed  habits.     I  must  have  rest;  but  i  I  to  find 

»  resting-place  ?     In  Germany  I  can  no  bug*-*  stay." 

This  is  Heine's  jesting  account  of  hi*  own  efforts  to  rouse  Germany  : 
now  for  hi*  pathetic  account  of  them  j  it  is  because  he  unites  so  much  wit 
with  so  much  pathos  that  he  is  so  effective  a  writer:— 

The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  sate  in  sore  strait*,  in  tho  Tyrol,  oaeompaaeed  by 
AH  hu  knight*  and  conrtiern  had  fortnken  him  i  not  one  came  to  hi* 
help.  1  know  not  if  ho  had  at  that  time  the  clwewc  face  with  which  Holbein  hoi 
painted  him  for  us.  But  I  am  sure  that  under-lip  of  hi.*,  with  its  contempt  fur  man- 
kind, (tuck  out  oven  more  than  it  doe*  tu  his  portraits.  How  could  he  bnt  contemn 
the  tribe  which  in  the  sunshine  of  his  prosperity  had  fawned  on  him  m>  devutedly,  and 
now,  in  hia  dork  distress,  left  him  all  alone  ?  Thru  vuiMit.1v  hit  door  opened,  and 
i  bare  oasns  in  a  man  in  disguwe,  and,  as  he  threw  bnck  his  cloak,  tho  Kaiser  recognised 
in  him  his  faithful  Conrad  von  der  Rosen,  the  conrt  jester.  This  man  brought  him 
comfort  and  counsel,  and  ho  wna  the  court  jester  ! 

O  German  fatherland!  dear  Gensas  people  !  I  am  thy  Cm  rod  von  dcr  Rosen. 
The  man  whose  proper  business  was  to  amuse  thee,  and  who  in  good  tints 
luive  catered  only  fa  thy  mirth,  make*  hi»  Way  Into  thy  |  H<  of  need  ;  L-.re 

nndcr  my  cloak,  I  briuR  thee  tliy  sceptre  and  crown  ;  dart  thou  not  recognise  me,  my 
Kaiser?  If  I  ennnnt  free  thee,  I  will  at  least  comfort  that,  and  thou  ihnlt  at  leant 
have  one  with  thee  who  will  prntllo  with  thee  about  thy  sorest  afnlolion.  and  whispsr 
courngc  to  thee,  and  love  thee,  and  whose  beat  joke  and  best  blood  shall  he  at  thy 
service.  For  thou,  my  people,  art  tho  true  K»i»cr,  tho  true  lord  of  the  land  ;  thy  will 
is  sovereign,  aud  more  legitimate  far  thou  that  purple  Td  ut  noire  ptaitir,  whirh 
invokes  a  divine  rlybt  with  no  better  warrant  than  iga  of  shaven  and  shore 

Jugfjlers  j  thy  will,  my  people,  is  tho  sole  rightful  source  of  power.    Though  now 

i Hist  down  in  thy  bomb,  yet  in  the  end  will  thy  rightful  cause  prevail  j  the.  day 

of  deliverance  is  at  bond,  a  new  time  is  iKghlslHgi  My  Kaiser,  the  night  is  over,  sod 
out  thnre  glowa  tho  ruddy  dawn. 

"  Conrad  von  der  Rosen,  my  fool,  thou  art  mistaken  i  perhaps  thou 
awn's  gleaming  axe  for  the  son,  and  the  red  of  dawn  is  only  blood,'* 


ou  takest  a  heads* 
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u  No,  my  Kaiser,  It  is  the  tun,  though  it  is  rising  m  tu"  wc*' :  *<**  aix  thonMnd 
revs  it  Iim  always  risen  in  iho  catt ;  it  ia  high  tiiue  there  should  come  a  change." 

"  Conrad  von  der  Koxcn,  my  fool,  thou  Imvl  |pSl  the  bells  Out  uf  lliy  red  rjip,  anil  it 
has  bow  tad)  an  odd  look,  that  red  cap  of  dun*  !  " 

"  Ah,  my  Kaiser,  thy  distrraa  lias  nuulo  IBS  »lmke  my  hend  so  ban!  and  flerco,  that 
the  fool's  bells  have  dropped  off  my  cop  j  the  cap  is  nono  the  none  for  that." 

"  Conrad  von  der  Rosen,  aiy  fool,  what  is  that  uoiso  of  breaking  and  cracking  nut- 
tide  there  t " 

"  Hush  :  Llvut  is  the  saw  and  the  carpenter's  axe,  mid  noon  the  doors  of  thy  prison 
bl  buret  oten,  and  thou  will  U-  li«-.-.  inv  Kiii-ert" 

"  Asn  I  then  really  Kojict  T    Ah,  I  forgot,  it  is  the  fool  who  tells  mo  so  1 " 

"  Oh,  sigh  nut,  my  dear  nuu4cr,  the  air  of  thy  prison  make*  thee  so  desponding  I 
irhsn  once  tin >n  bass  gat  lb)  rigbtl  agate,  iliou  wilt  feel  ones  more  ihs  bold  imperial 
blood  in  thy  veins,  niul  ilmu  v.ili  bg  pi. mil  like  a  Kaiser, and  viuluui,  and  grscic-ns,  and 
unjust,  and  smiling,  anil  ungrateful,  as  princes  are." 

"  Conrad  von  dl r  Rosa,  my  fool,  when  I  am  free,  what  wilt  Uiuu  do  then  ?  " 

"  I  will  then  new  new  bells  on  to  my  cnp." 

•'  And  hnw  shall  I  recompense-  thy  fidelity  I " 

"  Alt,  dear  muster,  by  not  tearing  me  to  die  in  a  ditch  I  " 


I  -wish  to  mark  Heine's  place  in  modern  European  literature,  the 
•eope  of  hie  activity,  and  bis  value.  I  cannot  attempt  to  give  here  * 
detailed  account  of  liia  life,  or  a  description  of  his  separate  works.  In 
May,  1831,  he  Trent  over  his  Jordan,  the  Khinc,  and  fixed  himself  in  his 
new  Jerusalem,  Paris.  There,  thenceforward,  ho  lived,  going  in  general 
to  some  French  watering-place  in  the  summer,  hut  making  only  one  or 
two  short  visits  to  Germany  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  works,  in 
verse  and  prose,  succeeded  each  other  without  stopping  ;  a  collected 
edition  of  them,  filling  seven  closely-printed  octavo  volumes,  has  been 
published  in  America;  in  the  collected  editions  of  few  pec  pic's  works  ia 
there  so  little  to  skip.  Those  who  wish  for  a  single  good  specimen  of 
him  should  read  his  first  important  work,  the  work  which  made  his 
reputation,  the  Reuebildtr,  or  "  Travelling  Sketches  ;  "  prose  and  verse, 
wit  and  seriousness,  are  mingled  in  it,  and  the  mingling  of  these  ia 
characteristic  of  Heine,  and  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  practised  BOH  naturally 
and  happily  than  in  his  Ileiaebilder.  In  1847  his  health,  which  till  then 
had  always  been  perfectly  good,  gave  way.  He  had  a  kind  of  paralytic 
stroke.*  His  malady  proved  to  bo  a  iofu-uing  of  the  spinal  marrow: 
it  was  incurable;  it  made  rapid  progress.  In  May,  1848,  not  a  year 
after  his  first  attack,  he  went  out  of  doors  for  the  last  time  ;  but  his 
disrate  took  more  than  eight  years  to  kill  him.  For  nearly  eight  yeara 
he  lay  helpless,  on  a  couch,  with  tho  use  of  his  limbs  gone,  wasted  almost 
to  the  proportions  of  a  child,  wasted  so  that  a  woman  could  carry  him 
about;  the  sight  of  oae  eye  lost,  that  of  tho  other  greatly  dimmed,  nnd 
requiring,  that  it  might  be  exercised,  to  have  the  palsied  eyelid  lilted  and 
held  up  by  the  finger;  all  this,  and  Buffering,  besides  this,  at  short 
intervals,  paroxysms  of  nervous  agony.  I  have  said  he  was  not  pre- 
eminently brave;  but  in  the  astonishing  force  of  spirit  with  which  he 
retained  his  actirity  of  mind,  even  his  gaiety,  amid  all  this  suffering, 
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ami  wont  on  composing  with  undiminished  fire  to  the  last,  he  was  truly 
brave.  Nothing  could  clog  tliat  aerial  lightness.  "Pouvez-rooa  wffler?*1 
his  doctor  asked  him  ono  day,  when  he  was  almost  at  his  last  gasp; — 
"sifflcr,"  as  every  one  knows,  has  the  doable  meaning  of  to  whistle  and  to 
hits: — "HclasI  noo,"  was  his  v.  lasmemeunecomedicde 

M.  Scribe  1 "  M.  Scribo  is,  or  was,  the  favourite  dramatist  of  the  French 
Philistine.  "My  KITM*"  be  said  to  some  one  who  nsked  him  about 
them  in  1855,  the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris,  "  my  nerves  are 
of  that  quite  singularly  remarkable  muserableness  of  nature,  th.it  I  MB 
convinced  they  would  get  at  the  Kxhibition  the  grand  medal  for  pain  and 
misery."     He  read  all  tho  Rttdi  I  which  treated  of  his  compl 

"  But,"  said  he  to  some  one  who  found  him  thus  engaged,  "  what  good 
this  reading  ia  to  do  BM  I  don't  know,  except  that  it  "ill  qualify  me  to 
give  lectures  in  heaven  on  the  ignorance  of  doctors  on  earth  about 
diseases  of  the  spinal  marrow."  WL.it  a  matter  of  grim  seriousness  are 
our  own  ailments  to  most  of  ua  !  yet  with  this  gaiety  HeilU  treated  his 
to  the  end.  That  end,  so  long  in  coming,  came  at  last.  Heine  died  on 
the  17th  of  February,  1856,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  Hy  hi.*  will  be 
forbade  that  his  remains  should  be  transported  to  Germany.  He  lies 
buried  in  tho  cemetery  of  MonUiiartre,  at  Paris. 

I  lis  direct  political  action  wn  null,  and  this  is  neither  to  be  wondered 
at  nor  regretted  ;  direct  political  action  is  not  tho  true  function  of  litera- 
ture, and  Heine  was  a  born  man  of  letters.  Even  in  his  favourite  Franc* 
the  turn  taken  by  public  affairs  was  not  at  nil  what  he  wished,  though 
lie  read  French  politics  by  no  means  iw  w«  in  Kngland,  most  of  us.  read 
them.  He  thought  things  were  tending  then  to  the  triumph  of  com- 
munism ;  aud  to  a  champion  of  the  idea  like  Heiue,  what  there  is  gross 
and  narrow  in  communism  was  very  repulsive.  "  It  is  all  of  no  use,"  be 
cried  on  his  denth-bed,  "  the  future  belongs  to  our  enemies,  the  Com- 
munists, and  Louis  Napoleon  is  their  John  the  Baptist."  "  And  yet" — he 
added  with  all  his  old  love  for  that  remarkable  entity,  so  full  of  attraction 
for  him,  bo  profuuudly  unknown  in  England,  the  French  people  — 
"do  not  believe  that  God  leta  all  this  go  forward  merely  as  a  grand 
comedy.  Even  though  the  Communists  deny  him  to-day,  he  knows 
better  than  they  do,  that  a  time  will  come  when  tbey  will  learn  to 
believe-  in  him."  After  1831  his  hopes  of  soon  upsetting  the  German 
governments  had  died  away,  and  his  propagandist n  took  another,  a 
more  truly  literary,  character.  It  took  the  character  of  an  intrepid 
application  of  the  modern  Bpirit  to  literature.  To  the  ideas  with  which 
the  burning  questions  of  modern  life  tilled  him,  he  made  all  his  subject- 
matter  minister.  He  touched  all  the  great  pointl  n  the  career  of  the 
human  Tace,  and  here  he  but  followed  the  tendency  of  the  wide  culture 
of  Germany ;  but  he  touched  them  with  a  wand  which  brought  them  all 
under  a  light  where  the  modern  eye  cares  most  to  see  them,  and  here  ho 
gave  a  lesson  to  the  culture  of  Germany, — so  wide,  so  impartial,  that  it  is 
upt  to  become  slack  and  powcileas,  and  to  lose  itself  in  its  materials  for 
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•want  of  a  strong  central  idea  round  which  to  group  all  its  ideas.  So 
the  nystie  nnd  romantic  school  of  Germany  lost  itself  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  overpowered  by  their  influence,  came  to  ruin  by  its  vain 
dreams  of  renewing  them.  Heine,  with  a  fur  profounder  sense  of  the 
mystic  and  romantic  charm  of  the  Middle  Age  than  Gorres,  or  Brcntnnr, 
or  Arnini,  Heine  the  chid'  romantic  poet  of  Gerinuny,  is  jet  also  much 
uiotc  than  a  romantic  poet ;  he  is  a  great  modern  poet,  he  is  not  con- 
quered by  tli<:  Middle  Ago,  Ire-  has  ■  talisman  by  which  he  can  feel,  I 
with  but  above  the  power  of  the  fascinating  Middle  Age  itself,  the  jh  \.<  r 
of  modern  ideas. 

A  l-'r.-nrh  oriJta  of  Heine  thinks  he  hns  said  enough  in  saying  that 
lleino  proclaimed  in  German  countries  with  beat  of  drum,  the  idea*  of 
1789,  and  that  at  the  cheerful  noise  of  Lis  drum  the  ghosts  of  the  Middle 
Age  took  to  flight.  But  this  is  rather  too  French  an  account  of  the 
natter.  Germany,  that  vast  mine  of  ide.is.  had  no  need  to  import  IdoU, 
as  such,  from  any  foreign  country;  and  if  Heine  had  carried  idras,  as 
such,  from  France  into  Germany,  he  would  but  have  been  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle.  line  that  for  which  France,  far  less  meditative  than 
Germany,  is  eminent,  ia  the  prompt,  ardent,  and  practical  application  of 
an  idea,  when  she  seizes  it,  in  all  department*  of  human  activity  wMcb 
admit  it.  And  that  in  which  (irnmuiy  mo.u  fails,  aud  by  failing  in  which 
she  appears  so  helpless  nnd  impotent,  is  just  this  practical  application  of 
her  innumerable  ideas.  "  When  Candide,"  says  Rama  li  m  c  T.  "  came  to 
Eldorado,  he  saw  in  the  streets  a  number  of  boys  who  were  playing  with 
gold-nuggets  instead  of  marbles.  This  degree  of  luxury  made  him 
imagine  that  they  must,  be  the  Icing's  children,  and  he  was  not  &  little 
astonished  niton  he  found  that  in  Eldorado  gold-nuggets  are  of  no  more 
tsIug  than  marble*  are  with  us,  and  that  the  school-boys  play  with  them. 
A  similar  thing  happened  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  foreigner,  when  he  came 
to  Germany  and  first  read  German  books.  He  was  perfectly  astounded 
at  the  wealth  of  ideaa  which  ho  found  in  tlu-m  ;  bat  ho  soon  remarked 
that  ideas  in  Germany  are  as  plentiful  as  gold-nuggets  in  Eldorado,  and 
that  those  writer!  whom  he  had  taken  for  intellectual  princes,  were  in 
reality  only  common  school-boys."  Heine  was,  as  he  calls  himself,  a 
••  GhUd  of  (he  French  Revolution,"  an  "  Initiator."  because  he  vigorously 
•<1  the  Germans  that  Weal  were  not  counters  or  marbles,  to  be 
played  with  for  their  own  sake;  because  he  exhibited  in  literature,  modem 
ideas  applied  with  the  utmost  freedom,  clearness,  and  originality.  And 
ther-  :  dared  that  the  great  task  of  his  lite  had  been  tho  endeavour 

to  establish  a  cordial  relation  between  France  and  Germany.  It  is 
became  he  thus  operates  a  junction  between  the  French  spirit  and 
German  ideas  and  Gvrnitm  culture,  that  be  founds  something  new,  opens 
a  freah  period,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  crtticmii  tar  more  than  the 
German  poets  his  contemporaries,  who  merely  continue  an  old  period  till 
it  expires.  It  may  bo  predicted  that  in  the  literature  of  other  countries, 
too,  the  French  spirit  is  destined  to  make  its  influence  felt  as  an  element, 
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in  alliance  with  the  native  spirit,  of  novelty  and  movement,  as  it  has  made 
ita  influence  felt  in  German  literature;  tifty  years  hence  a  critic  in  the 
Cornhill  Magazine  will  be  demonstrating  to  our  grandchildren  how  the 
phenomenon  ha*  come  to  pa**. 

We   in  England,  iti   our  great  burst   or  literature  during  the  jjmt 
thirty  years  of  the  present  century,  hod  no  manifestation  of  the  modern 

;.  as  thia  spirit  manifests  iuelf  in  QoMbe'i  works  or  Heine's.     And 
the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.     We  had  niiii-  man  wealth  of 

ideas,  nor  the  French  enthusiasm  fur  appl)ing  ideas.  There  reigned  in 
the  mass  of  the  nation  that  inveterate  inaccessibility  to  ideas,  that 
Philistinism — to  use  the  German  nickname — which  reacts  even  on  the 
individual  genius  that  is  exempt  from  it.  In  our  greatest  literary  epoch, 
that  of  tiii>  Elizabethan  age,  English  society  at  largo  was  accessible  to 
ideas,  was  permeated  by  vivified  by  ilniii   to  a  degree  which 

has  never  been  reached  in  England  since.  Hence  the  unique  greatnesa 
in  English  literature  of  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries  ;  they  were 
powerfully  upheld  by  the  intellectual  life  of  their  nation;  they  applied 

,  in  literature  the  then  modern  ideas — the  ideas  of  the  1'  •.•  and 

the  Reformation.  A  few  years  afterwards  the  great  English  middle  class, 
the  kernel  of  the  nation,  the  class  whose  intelligent  sympathy  had  upheld 
a  Shakspeare,  entered  the  prison  of  Puritanism,  and  had  the  key  turned 
on  its  spirit  there  bf  two  hundred  years.  Fie  cnlargeth  a  nation,  says  Job» 
and  ttraittneth  it  again.       In  the  literary  movement  of  the  beginning  of 

ill.-  nineteenth  Deatnij  ihe  rijg&Bl  ettaa]  I  bo  apply  freele  the  n  i  i  ■■•■  -■  irit 
was  made  in  England  by  two  members  of  the  aristocratic  class,  Byron  and 
Shelley.  Aristocracies  are,  m  such,  naturally  impenetrable  by  ideas;  but 
their  individual  members  have  a  high  courage  and  a  turn  for  breaking 
bounds;  and  n  man  of  genius,  who  is  the  born  child  of  the  idea,  happening 
to  be  born  in  the  ari»locrntic  ranks,  chafes  against  the  obstacles  which  prevint 
bim  from  freely  developing  it.  But  Byron  and  Shelley  did  not  succeed 
in  their  attempt  freely  to  apply  the  modem  spirit  in  English  literature;  they 
could  not  succeed  in  it;  the  resistance  to  baffle  them,  the  want  of  iv 
gvnt  sympathy  to  guide  and  uphold  them,  were  too  great.  Their  literary 
creation,  compared  with  the  literary  creation  of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser, 
compared  with  the  literary  creation  of  Goethe  and  Heine,  is  a  failure. 
The  best  literary  creation  of  that,  time  in  England  proceeded  from  men 
who  did  not  make  the  same  bold  attempt  a»  Byron  and  Shelley.  V 
in  met,  was  the  career  of  the  chief  English  men  of  letters,  tlipir  contem- 
poraries? The  greatest  of  them,  Wordsworth,  retired  (in  Middle-Age 
phrase)  into  a  monastery.  I  mean,  he  plunged  himself  in  tho  inward  life, 
he  voluntarily  cat  himself  riff  from  the  modem  spirit.  Coleridge  took  to 
opium.  Scott  became  the  historiographer  royal  of  feudalism.  Keats 
passionately  gave  himself  up  to  a  sensuous  genius,  to  his  faculty  for  inter- 
preting nature  ;  and  he  died  of  consumption  at  twenty-five.  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  and  Keats  have  left  admirable  works ;  far  more  solid  and  complete 
works  than  thojs  which  Byron  and  Shelley  have  left.     But  their  woi-ke 
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hare  tliis  defect — they  do  not  belong  to  tliat  which  is  the  main  current 
of  the  literature  of  modern  epochs,  they  do  not  apply  modern  ideas  to 
lift;  thiy  constitute,  therefore,  minor  current*,  aud  all  other  literary  work 
of  our  day,  however  popular,  which  has  the  same  defect,  also  constitutes 
it  a  minor  current.  Byron  and  Shelley  will  bo  long  remembered,  long 
the  inadequacy  of  their  nrtual  work  is  clearly  recognized,  fur 

sionate,  their   Titanic  effort  to  flow  in   the   main  stream  of  moilt m 
literature;  their  names  will  bo  greater  than  their  writings;  tUU  n 
nominis  umbra. 

Heine's  literary  good  fortune  was  greater  than  that  of  Byron  und 
ley,  Hi*  theatre  of  OptntloiiS  was  Germany,  whose  I': 
does  uoc  consist  in  her  want  of  ideas,  or  in  her  iiuim-sMliility  to  ideas, 
fvr  she  teeiua  with  them  and  IfiTM  thera,  but,  as  I  have  naid,  iu  her  feeble 
and  hesitating  application  of  modern  ideas  to  life.  Heine's  intense 
modernism,  his  absolute  freedom,  his  utter  rejection  of  stock  classicism 
and  stock  romanticism,  his  bringing  all  things  under  the  point  of  view  of 
nineteenth  oentnry,  wc-ro  understood  and  laid  to  heart  by  Germany, 
Ugh  virtue  hi"  bet  immense,  tolerant  intellectualism,  much  as  there 
was  in  all  Heine  said  to  affront  and  wound  Germany.  The  wit  and 
ardent  modern  spirit  of  France  Heine  joined  to  thl  culture,  the  sentiment, 
the  thought  of  Germany.  This  is  what  wakes  him  em  remarkable;  his 
wonderful  olesTness,  lightness,  and  freedom,  united  with  such  power  of 
feeling  and  width  of  range.  Is  there  anywhere  keener  wit  than  in  his 
etcry  of  the  French  abbe  who  was  his  tutor,  and  who  wanted  to  get 
from  him  that  la  religion  is  French  for  dtr  Glauht  ■  "Six  times  did  lie 
ask  me  the  question:  'Henry,  what  is  dtr  Qlatthe.  in  Frem-h  ?'  and  six 
times,  and  each  time  with  a  greater  burnt  of  tears,  did  1  answer  him — '  It 
is  U  rrt'iil.'  And  at  the  seventh  time,  his  face  purple  with  rage,  the 
infuriated  examiner  screamed  out — '  It  is  la  religion  ; '  and  a  rain  of  cuffs 
descended  upon  me,  and  all  the  other  boys  burst  out  laughing.  Since 
that  day  I  have  never  been  able  to  hear  In  religion  mentioned,  with- 
out feeling  •  tremor  run  through  my  back  and  my  checks  grow  red 
with  shame."  Or  in  that  comment  on  the  fate  of  Professor  San.lt  •!•], 
who  had  been  addicted  to  writing  furious  pamphlets  against  Napoleon, 
and  who  was  a  professor  at  (riittingen,  a  great  seat,  according  to  Heine,  of 
pedantry  and  Philistinism: — "It  is  curious,"  say"  Heine,  "the  three 
greatest  adversaries  of  Napoleon  •  have  all  of  them  ended  miserably. 
Casilerengh  cut  his  own  throat;  Louis  the  Eighteenth  rotted  upon  his 
throne;  and  Professor  Sard  fold  is  Mtill  a  professor  at  Guttingen."  It  is 
impossible  to  go  beyond  that . 

What  wit,  again,  in  that  saying  which  every  one  has  heard:  "  The 
Englishman  love*  liberty  like  his  lawful  wife,  the  Frenchman  loves  her 
like  his  mistress,  the  German  love-*  her  like  his  old  grandmother."  But 
the  turn  Heine  gives  to  this  incomparable  saying  is  not  to  well  knowu; 
and  it  is  by  that  turn  he  shows  himself  the  born  poet  he  is,  full  of  delicacy 
and  tenderness,  of  inexhaustible  resource,  infinitely  now  and  striking: — 
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And  yet,  alter  nll.no  one  can  Vm  WO  how  thins*  may  fall  out    The  pnmny 

Englishman,  iu  an  ill  temper  with  his  wife,  l«  capable  of  some  day  putting  a  rope 

... ■:  >..  •-!-. .  :.r;.i  I. J  .  be  acid  at  B  '  Frrnclunan 

may  become  unfaithful  to  his  adored  mistress,  and  be  »ccn  flattering  about  tl»o  l'alais 

Royal  after  another.     But  the  Germ  an   will  never  quiu  abandon  kit  old  grandmother  ; 

I  always  keep  for  her  a  nook  by  the  chimney-corner,  where  the  can  tell  her  faby 

M  to  the  listening  children. 

Is  it  possible  tn  tomb  BUM  delicately  and  happily  both  the  weakness 
nnd  the  strength  of  (l.-nn.-u  v — pedantic,  simple,  enslaved,  free,  ridiculous, 
admirable  fiiTinany  I 

And  Heine's  TOM — bin  LieJer  ?  Ob,  tin:  comfort,  after  dealing  with 
French  people  of  genius,  irresistibly  impelled  to  try  nnd  express  thetn- 
hiur.i-liing  oat  into  a  deep  which  destiny  has  sown  with 
bp  many  rocks  for  them, — the  comfort  of  coming  to  n  man  of  genius,  who 
finds  in  verso  his  freest  nnd  most  perfect  expression,  whose  voyage  over 
the  deep  of  pooj  [J  I  Iwl  taj  makes  smooth  !  After  the  rhythm,  to  ns,  at  any 
rate,  with  the  German  paste  in  our  composition,  bo  dreply  unsatisfying, 
of— 

All !  que  me  dit**-von»,  el  <pi«  vous  dit  mon  inm  ? 
Qnc  dit  1<:  cicl  a  l'aubv  ct  la  tluuime  a  la  Hamate  ? 

what  a  Me«sing  to  arrive  at  rhythms  like— 


Take,  oh.  lake  those  lips  away, 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn— 


or— 


Siebst  sehr  ifgrlriMltJWl  nu*. 
Hoch  gctrost !  dn  hist  iu  Hans— 

in  which  one's  soul  can  take  pleasure  !  The  magic  of  Heine's  poetical 
form  is  incomparable ;  he  chiefly  uses  a  form  of  old  German  popular 
l-oriry,  a  ballad  form,  which  lias  more  rapidity  and  grace  than  any  ballad 
form  of  ours;  he  employs  tlii.s  Run  with  tat  most  exquisite  lightness  and 
enar,  nnd  yet  it  has.  ;it  t in-  me  the  inborn  fulness,  pathos,  and  old- 

world  charm  of  all  true  forma  of  popular  poetry.  Thus  in  Heine's  poetry, 
too,  one  perpetually  blends  the  impression  of  French  modernism  and 
clearness  with  that  of  German  sentiment  nnd  fulness;  and  to  give  this 
blended  impression  ia,  aa  I  have  said,  Heine's  great  characteristic.  To 
feel  it,  one  must  read  him;  he  gives  it  in  his  form  as  well  aa  in  his 
contents,  nnd  by  translation  I  can  only  reproduce  it  xo  far  as  his  contents 
give  it.  But  even  the  contents  of  many  of  hist  pocma  are  capable  of 
giving  a  certain  sense  of  it.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  poem  in  which  he 
makes  his  profession  of  faith  to  an  innocent  beautiful  soul,  a  sort  of 
Grttcfecn,  the  child  of  some  simple  milling  peoplo  having  their  hut 
.•inn  mg  the  pines  at  the  foot  of  the  Ilartz  Mountains,  who  reproaches  him 
with  not  holding  the  old  article*  of  the  Christian  creed : — 

Ah.  my  child,  while  I  wan  yet  a  little  boy,  while  I  yet  sate  upon  my  mother"* 
knee,  1  believed  in  God  the  Knther,  who  rulen  up  there  in  Heaven,  good  and  great  i 

v.  ho  created  the  beautiful  earth,  and  gu  heatlttftll  mon  and  women  thereon  ;  who 
onlaiucd  for  tun,  moon,  and  stars  their  courses. 
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When  I  got  bigger,  my  child,  I  comprehended  yet  *  great  rlciil  more  than  thin,  and 
comprehended,  and  grew  intelligent ;  and  1  believe  on  the  Son  also ; 

On  tie  beloved  Son,  who  loved  us,  and  revealed  lore  to  us  ^  and  for  hi*  ma 
always  happens,  was  cracitlcd  by  tlie  people. 

Now,  when  I  mn  gr  iwU  up,  have  read  much,  have  trnvidh'i]  nmrli,  my  htalC  swells 
«i:hin  nu*.  aii-1  with  my  whole  heart  I  believe  on  tho  Holy  Ghost 

The  greatest  miracles  were  of  his  working,  and  »till  putM  miracltt  doth  hi 
now  work  ;  he  bunt  in  sunder  the  oppressor's  stronghold,  and  ho  burst  in  sunder  the 
boiil-imm's  juke. 

He  heals  old  death-wounds,  and  renews  tho  old  right  ■,  all  mankind  ore  one  race  or 
■  [uals  before  him. 

He  chased  away  the  «»il  clouds  and  the  dark  cobwebs  of  the  brain,  which  have 
■poUl  lore  and  joy  fur  us,  which  day  and  ui-hi  have  loured  on  us. 

A  thousand  knights,  well  harnessed,  has  the  Holy  Ghost  chosen  mn  to  ffalll 
will,  and  lie  has  put  courage  into  their  souls. 

Tlic-ir  good  iwoidl  ilm,!i,  tlifir  bright  banners  wave  ;  what,  thou  wonldst  give 
nuieli.  my  fluid,  to  look  upon  such  gallant  knights  ? 

W.-il,  ( if,  my  i-hil.l,  look!  kiss  wo,  and  look  boldly  upon  we!  one  of  those 

knights  of  the  Holy  Ghojt  am  I. 

One  has  only  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  his  Romanctro — a  collection  of 
POOBI  written  in  the  first  years  of  his  illness,  with  his  whole  power  and 
charm  still  in  them,  And  not,  like  his  latest  poems  of  all,  painfully  touched 
I  air  of  his  Matra:zen-grvjt,  his  mattress- grave — to  .see  Heine's  n 
:  r  ;  1 1 ; i  ■  most  varied  figures  succeed  one  uuntlicr,  Klirunpsinitu-,  Edith 
with  tlie  swan  neck,  Charles  the  First,  Marie  Antoinette,  King  David,  a 
heroine  of  MabilU,  Melisanda  of  Tripoli,  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  Pedro 
the  Cruel,  Firdusi,  Cortes,  Dr.  Dollingcr;  but  never  docs  Heine  attempt 
to  be  hdbsch  objtctiv,  "  Ix-nutifully  objective."  to  become  in  spirit  nn  old 
Egyptian,  or  an  old  Hebrew,  or  a  Middle- Age  knight,  or  a  Spanish 
adventurer,  or  an  English  royalist;  he  always  TVOmAbh  II< kinricfa  Heine,  a 
son  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  give  you  a  notion  of  his  tone  I  will 
quote  a  few  Btanzn»  at  the  end  of  1 1 . ■  .-'yini-k  Alridtr,  in  which  he  describe*, 
•  character  of  n  visitor  at  the  court  of  Ilonry  of  Trnnstamarc  at 
8egovin,  Henry's  t  refitment  of  the  children  of  his  brother,  Fedro  tin-  I 
Don  Diego  Albuquerque,  bin  neighbour,  strolls  after  dinner  through  the 
castle  with  him: — 

In  the  cloister-passage,  wMeh  leads  to  the  kennels  where  are  kept  tlie  king's 
hound;,  that  irffhl  h  •-■  If  growling  and  yelping  let  you  know  n  long  wny  off  where  they  are, 

There  I  saw,  built  into  the  wall,  and  with  a  strong  iron  grating  for  its  outer  fair, 
a  crll  like  a  cage. 

Two  human  figure*  aato  therein,  two  yonng  boy* ;  chained  by  tho  leg,  they 
nl  in  th«  dirty  straw. 

I  lordly  twelsc  years  old  waned  the  one.  tho  other  not  much  older  ;  their  faces 
fair  and  noble,  but  polo  and  won  with  *irkrie>«. 

They  were  nil  in  nigx,  almost  naked  ;  and  their  lean  bodies  showed  wounds,  the 
marks  at  ill-usage  :  both  of  them  shivered  with  four. 

Tli  p  at  mo  nut  of  the  depth  of  their  misery  :  "  Who,"'  I  cried  in  horror 

to  l>ou  Diego,  ■  arc  these  pictures  of  wretchedness  ?  " 

Don  Diego  seemed  embarrassed ;  he  looked  round  to  sec  that  no  one  was  listening  ; 
Uicu  he  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  nt  last,  putting  on  the  c.-sy  touc  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
ha  said: 
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H  These  are  s  pair  of  king's  km,  who  win  early  left  orphan  t ;  tho  cane  t 
Cither  waa  King  Pedro,  the  name  of  their  Bother  Maria  de  PadUa*. 

"  After  the  great  battle  of  Navnrette,  when  Henry  of  Traastamare  had  relieved  hi* 
brother,  King  Pedro,  of  the  troublesome  harden  of  the  crows, 

"  Ami  likewise  of  that  si  ill  more  troebleaneae  harden,  which  is  called  life,  then  Son 
Henry's  Victorians  magnanimity  had  to  deal  with  hie  brother's  chlldrea. 

**  He  hoa  adopted  them,  as  as  mule  should  i  and  he  baa  given  them  free  naarterc  in 
his  onn  castle. 

-  The  room  which  be  ha*  assigned  to  theta  L»  certainly  rather  entail,  hot  then  it  ia 
aril  in  rammer,  and  not  intolerably  cold  In  winter. 

heir  fare  ia  rye  bread,  which  taste*  aa  sweet  as  if  the  goddess  Oerea  had  baked  it 
rrpreas  for  her  belored  Proserpine. 

rcnoontly,  too,  he  sends  a  scullion  to  than  with  garhaaaoa,  and  then  the 
young  gentlemen  know  that  il  if  Sunday  in  Spain. 

:  ui  it  ia  not  Sunday  every  day,  and  garbaaaas  do  not  eoosc  OTcry  day  i  and  the 
master  of  the  faoanda  gives  them  the  treat  of  his  whip. 

■  >'<>r  the  muster  of  the  Itnunili,  who  ha*  under  hi*  superintendence  the  kennels  and 
the  puck,  and  the  nephew*'  age  also, 

"I-  i  nab  >  hatband  .  t  tlud  lemon-faced  woman  with  the  white  ruff,  whom 

we  rcmaikcd  to-dny  nt  dinner. 

"  And  she  scolds  so  sharp,  that  often  her  husband  snatches  his  whip, and  rushes 
down  here,  and  jrives  it  to  tho  dogs  and  to  the  poor  little  boy*. 

•'  But  Uia  majesty  has  expressed  his  disn|n>ruval  of  such  proceeding*,  and  ha*  given 
order*  '  tutor*  bis  nephews  are  to  lie  treat  tn  the  dog*. 

"  He  ha*  determined  no  longer  to  entrust  the  disciplining  of  hi*  nephews  to  a  mer- 
cenary stranger,  but  to  carry  it  nut  with  bin  own  hands." 

Don  Diego  stopped  abruptly  :  for  the  seneschal  of  the  castle  joined  us,  and  politely 
expressed  his  hope  that  wo  hail  dined  to  onr  satisfaction. 

Obaervo  how  the  irony  of  lite  whole  of  that,  finishing  with  iho  grim 
innuendo  of  the  Inst  hUuix-i  1  [a  at  once  truly  masterly  and  truly 

modern. 

No  account  of  Heine  Li  complete  which  does  not  notice  the  Jewish 
■  IrnK'iit  ui  him.  Ilia  iacc  he  treated  with  the  some  freedom  with  which 
he  treated  everything  clap,  but  ho  derived  a  great  force  from  it,  and  no 
one  knew  this  better  than  In:  himself.  He  has  excellently  pointed  out 
how  in  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a  doable  frrninMnrtu — a  Hellenic 
renaissance  and  a  Hebrew  renaissance — and  how  both  have  been  great 
powers  ever  since.  He  himself  had  in  him  both  the  spirit  of  Greece  and 
irit  of  Judca;  both  these  spirits  reach  the  infinite,  which  is  the  true 
goal  of  all  poetry  and  all  art — the  Greek  spirit  by  beauty,  the  Hebrew  spirit 
by  sublimity.  By  bil  perfection  of  literary  form,  by  his  love  of  clearness, 
by  Ins  love  of  beauty,  Heine  is  Greek;  by  his  intensity,  by  his  untainuble- 
neu,  by  hia  "  longing  which  cannot  be  uttered,"  he  is  Hi  STet  what 

Hebrew  ever  treated  the  things  of  the  Hebrews  like  this? — 

There  live*  at  ITnmhnrg,  in  n  one-roomed  lodging  in  tho  Baker's  Broad  Walk,  a 
man  whoso  nunie  is  Muse*  Lump  ;  all  the  week  he  goes  about  in  wind  and  rain,  tritfa 
hi*  pack  mi  ln«  b  ■  •      ■  I  hit  few  shilling*  ;  bnt  when  on  Friday  evening  be  comes 

home,  ho  finds  the  candlestick  with  seven  candles  lighted,  ami  the  tnble  covered  with 
a  fnir  white  cloth, and  lie  pott  away  from  him  his  pack  and  his  cares,  arid  he  sits  down 
to  labia  with  liis  srrninting  wife  and  yrt  mnrn  squinting  daughter,  and  eats  fi*h  with 
them,  fish  which  ha*  been  dressed  in  beautiful  white  garlic-saneo,  sings  therewith  the 
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granuset  realms  of  Kins  Dm  id,  rejoices  with  his  whole  heart  over  tho  deliverance  of 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  rejoice*,  too.  that  nil  tho  wicked  oars  who  lure 
done  the  children  of  Israel   harm,  tan  ended  by  takinjr  themselves  off ;   thsu 
Pbnroah,  Kebnchndnczxar,  Hamnn,  Antioehu*,  Titos,  and  all  such  pooplo^arc  well 

dead,  while  he,  Mwa  Lump,  in  T«t  alive,  and  cuting  fl»h  with  wifoaud  dasgafc 
lean  tell  yon.  Doctor,  the  li-li   U   delicate  and  the   man  U  happy,  lie  has  no  coll  to 
torment  himself  about  culture,  he  aita  contented  In  his  religion  and  In  bb  green 
gown,  like  Diogenes  in  his  tnb,  he  contemplate*  with  satisfaction  his  candles,  «■> 
on  no  account  will  snuff  for  himself ;  ami   I   con   tell  you,  if  the  candle*  Imrii  n  little 
dim,  and  the  Hllflht- woman,  whoao  huaineat  it  if  to  snoff  than,  la  not  at  hand,  mid 
Uothsrbild  tbo  Great  were  nt  that  moment  to  come  in,  with  all  his  broken,  1 ; 
counters,  agent?,  and  chief  clerks,  with  whom  he  conquers  the  world,  and  Iiothwhild 
were  to  say.  "  Mom*  Lump,  ask  of  me  what  favour  you  will,  and  it  shall  b«  granted 
y.ni;" — Doctor,  1  m  OOITfiocad,  Moses  Lump  would  aaia,  SiiutF me  those 

candle* ! "  and  Hothscbild  the  great  would  exclaim  with  admiration,  "  if  1  were  not 
Rothschild,  I  Mould  Lc  Muses  Lump." 

Then  I  U  ine  shown  us  his  own  peoplo  by  its  comic  ride ;  in  tlic  poem 
of  tho  I'rinan  Salbath  lie  shows  it  to  ub  by  a  mora  serious  title,  The 
Princess  Sabbalb,  "  the  tranquil  Princess,  pearl  and  flower  of  all  beauty, 
f.*ir  as  the  Qui  beta,  Solomon's  bosom  friend,  thm  ocUiug 

from  Ethiopia  who  wanted  to  slum.:  bj  her  esprit,  and  with  her  wijo 
riddles  made  herself  in  the  long  run  a  bore"  (with  J I  ■  inethe  sarcastic  turn 
is  never  far  off),  this  princess  has  for  her  betrothed  a  prince  whom  sorcery 
has  transformed  into  an  nuitnal  of  lower  race,  the  1'iince  Israel. 

A  dog  with  tho  desires  of  o  dog,  lie  wallow*  all  the  week  long  in  the  tilth  and 
refuse  of,  life,  amidit  the  jeers  of  tho  boys  in  tho  street. 

But  every  Friday  ercuuij,',  at.  the  twilight  hour,  suddenly  the  inayic  passes  off,  and 
the  dog  becomes  once  more  a  human  being. 

A  man  with  the  feelings  of  a  man,  with  head  and  heart  rawed  aloft,  in  fcilnl  garb, 
fan  almost  clean  garb,  he  enters  the  hall*  of  his  Father. 

"Hail,  !"  I  >  royal  Father  !    Yc  tone*  of  Jacob,  I  lust  with  my  lip* 

yoar  holy  door-post*  1 " 

Still  more  he  shows  us  this  serious  side  in  his  beautiful  poem  on 

Jehuda  hen  Halevy,  a  poet  bolonging  to  "the  great  golden  ago  of  the 

Arabian,  Old-.Sjn:ii.-.li,   Jewish  echool  of  poct<,"  n  contemporary  of  tho 

troubadours : — 

Ha,  too,  the  hero  whom  wc  sing,  Jehnda  bea  Halevy,  too,  had  his  lady-love  ;  but 
»li*  was  of  a  special  sort. 

Sho  was  no  Laura,  whose  eyes,  mortal  stars,  in  the  cathedral  on  Good  Fii>!  ij 
kindled  that  world-renowned  flame. 

Sho  was  no  chatelaine,  who  in  tho  bloominj;  glory  of  her  youth  presided  at  tourneys, 
and  awarded  Uio  victor"*  crown. 

No  casuiilecs  in  tho  Gay  Science  wa»  she,  no  lady  doctrinaire-,  who  dolirerad  her 
oracle*  in  the  jvdu  '•ex  of  a  Court  of  Love. 

She,  whom  tho  BabU  loved,  was  a  wobegone  poor  darling,  a  mourning  picture  of 
desolation  i  and  her  name  was  Jerusalem. 

Jehnda   ben   Hulevy,  like   I  In?  Crusaders,  makes  his  pilgn 
JartHMlem ;  and  there,  nraid  tho  ruins,  sings  a  song  of  Zion  which  has 
become  famous  among  his  people: — 

That  lay  of  pearled  tears  ii  tho  wiilc-famcd  Lament,  which  Is  atwg  In  all  die 
■aattcnid  teats  of  Jacob  through  nut  the  world, 


IIEINRICH  JIEIN& 

On  the  niiii.li  flaf  t.r  the  month  which  is  called  Ab,  on  the  tnniremrj-of  Jcraaaleni'i 
destruction  by  Titus  Yespasianus, 

Yes,  Hut  is  the  trttig  of  Sion,  winch  Jehuda  hen  llulery  sang  with  his  dying  breath 
Bini.l  Unholy  ruina  of  Jerusalem. 

Uarefoot,  and  in  penitential  »•«!«,  ho  Mto  ihoro  upon  tlio  fragment  of  n  fallen 
column  ;  down  to  hit  breast,  frll, 

Like  a  grey  forest,  his  hair  :  nnd  east  a  weird  shadow  on  the  face  which  looked  omt 
through  it,  hi*  troubled  palo  We,  with  the  *piritrir»l  eyes. 

be  sate  and  ann£,  like  unto  a  seer  out  of  the  fore-time  to  look  upon  i  Jeremiah, 
the  Ancient,  sceniud  to  have  risen  out  of  his  pare 

But  u  bold  Saracen  came  riding  that  way,  aloft  on  hi*  barb,  lolling  in  hi*  middle1, 
liinj:  n  naked  javelin  j 

Into  the  breast  of  the  poor  singer  he  plunged  his  deadly  shaft,  and  shot  airsy 
liVc  n  winged  shadow. 

Quietly  flowed  the  Rabbi's  life-blood,  quietly  be  song  lib  song  to  an  end;  and  his 
hut  dying  high  mis  Jerusalem  I 

Nor  must  Heine's  sweetest  note  be  unheard — his  plaintive  note,  his 
not©  of  melancholy.  Here  is  a  strain  which  enmc  from  him  aa  he  lay, 
in  the  winter  night,  on  hi*  "  mattress-grave "  At  Paris,  and  let  bis 
thoughts  wander  to  Germany,  "the  great  child,  inii  rt.iining  herself  with 
bflC  Chi ifctnios-ticc."     " Thou  tookest," — he  cries  to  the  German  exile — 

Tlviu  tMksft  tliy  tlie.li*  towards  sunshine,  ami  happiness  |  naked  ami  poor  relumes* 
thou  back.  German  truth,  German  shirts, — one  gets  them  worn  to  tatters  in  foreign 
part*. 

Deadly  pale  are  thy  looks,  but  take  comfort,  thou  art  at  home  ;  one  lies  wsrm  in 
German  earth,  warm  as  by  the  old  pleasant  fireside. 

Many  a  one,  alas  I  became  crippled,  and  could  gel  homo  no  more  :  longingly  he 
stretches  out  bis  arms  i  God  have  mercy  upon  him  ! 

God  have  mercy  upon  him  !  For  what  remain  of  the  days  of  the 
years  of  his  life  are  few  and  evil.  "  Can  it  be  that  I  still  actually  exist  ? 
My  hody  is  so  shrunk  that  there  is  hardly  anything  of  me  left  but 
my  voice,  and  my  bed  makes  me  think  of  the  melodious  grave  of  the 
enchanter  Merlin,  which  is  in  the  forest  of  Brocelinnd  in  Brittany,  under 
high  oaks  whose  tops  shine  like  green  flames  to  heaven.  Ah,  I  envy 
thee  those  trees,  brother  Merlin,  and  thvir  fresh  waring;  for  over  my 
mattress-grave  here  in  Paris  no  green  leaves  rustle  ;  nnd  early  nnd  late 
1  In  ar  nothing  but  the  rattle  of  carriages,  hammering,  scolding,  and  the 
jingle  of  the  piano.  A  grave  without  rest,  death  without  the  privileges 
Of  the  departed,  who  have  no  longer  any  need  to  spend  money,  or  to 
letters,  or  to  compose  books.     What  a  melancholy  situation  I  " 

He  nl  luaa  left  a  blemished  name;  with  his  crying  faults,  his 

intemperate  susceptibility,  his  linsiTupiilniusness  in  passion,  his  incon- 
Me  attacks  on  bis  enemies  his  still  more  inconceivable  attacks  upon 
:  ,  his  want  of  generosity,  his  sensuality,  his  incessant  mocking, 
li(.\v  could  it  be  otherwise?  Not  only  was  he  not  one  of  Mr.  Carlyle's 
"  respectable"  people,  he  was  profoundly  disrespeetabie ;  and  DOt  even 
the  merit  of  n C't  being  a  Philistine  can  make  up  ibr  n  man's  being  that. 
To  his  intellectual  deliverance  there  was  an  addition  of  something  else 
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wanting,  and  that  Bome-thing  else  was  something  immense;  the  old- 
fashioned,  laborious,  eternally  needful  moral  delivoramv.  Qoithl  says 
that  he  was  deficient  in  love ;  to  me  his  weakness  seema  to  be  not  so 
much  a  deficiency  in  lovo  as  a  deficiency  in  self-respect,  in  true  dignity 
of  character.  But  on  this  negative  side  of  one's  criticism  of  a  man  of  great 
genius,  I  for  my  putt,  whin  1  hare  once  clearly  marked  that  this  negative 
side  ia  and  must  be  there,  have  no  pleasure  in  dwelling.  I  prefer  to 
say  of  Heine  something  positive.     He  is  not  ai:  interpreter  of 

the  modern  world.  He  is  only  a  brilliant  soldier  in  the  war  of  liberation 
of  humanity.  But,  such  M  hi  i*,  hi  El  (and  posterity  too,  I  am  quite 
sure,  will  cay  thin),  in  the  European  literati re  of  that  quarter  of  a  century 
which  follows  the  death  of  Goethe,  incomparably  the  roost  important 
figure. 

What  a  spendthrift,  one  is  tempted  to  cry,  i*  Nature  !  With  what  prodi- 
gality, in  the  march  of  generations,  she  employs  human  power,  content 
to  gather  almost  always  Little  mult  from  it,  sometime.*  none. !  Look  at 
Byron,  that  Byron  whom  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen  an 
getting;  Byron,  the  greatest  natural  force,  the  greatest  elementary  power, 
I  cannot  but  think,  which  has  appeared  in  our  literature  since  Shak- 
epeare.  And  what  became  of  this  wonderful  production  of  nature?  He 
shattered  himself,  he  inevitably  shuttered  himself  to  pieces,  against  the 
huge  black,  cloud- lopped,  interminable  precipice  of  British  Philistinism. 
But  Byrcn,  it  may  be  paid,  was  eminent  only  by  his  genius,  only  by  his 
inborn  force  and  fire ;  he  had  not  the  intellectual  equipment  of  a  supreme 
modern  poet ;  except  for  his  genius  he  was  an  ordinary  nineteenth- 
century  English  nobleman,  with  little  culture  and  with  no  ideas.  Well, 
then,  look  at  Heine.      Heine  had  nil  tlir  culture  of  Germany  ;    in  his 

head  fermented  all  the  ideas  of  i lero   Europe.      And  what   li.ivo  we 

got  from  Heine?  A  half-result,  for  want  of  mora!  balance,  and  of 
nobleness  of  soul  and  character.  That  is  what  I  say;  there  is  so  much 
power,  so  many  seem  able  to  run  well,  so  many  give  promise  of  running 
w«ll ;  so  few  reach  the  goal,  so  few  arc  chosen.  Many  are  called,  few 
chosen. 

MATTHEW  ABXOLD. 


a  Jtfcdal  4  <6mn)c  ihc  fourth. 


BtroRB  me  lies  a  coin  bearing  tlio  imago  and  superscription  of 
George  IV.,  and  of  the  nnmiiinl  value  of  two-and-sixpence.  But 
official  friend  at  a  neighbouring  turnpike  says  the  piece  is  hopelessly 
bad;  and  a  chemist  tctlud  it,  ictuniing  a  like  unfavouralde  opinion. 
A  cabman,  who  bid  brought  DM  from  a  o!ub,  loft  it  witb  the  club 
porter,  appealing  to  th<  irbo  give  it  S  pott  cabby,  at  ever  so  much 

o'clock  of  a  rainy  night,  irfaufl  he  hoped  he  would  give  him.  another. 
I  ha?fl  takes  that  cabman  at  his  word.     Ha  baa  been  provided  with  a 
!  ooia.     The  bed  piece   i.-  on  tin:   .  fare  me,  and  alia  11  have  a 

hole  drilled  through  it,  as  soon  as  this  ew-ay  m  ivriiirn,  by  a  loyal  subject 
who  does  not  desire  to  deface  the  Sovereign's  ihir  image,  but  to  protest 
agahiat  the  rascal  who  hns  taken  hex  name  in  vain.  Fid.  Dt/.t  indeed  1 
In  this  what  you  M&  A  "'ling  thn  fnith  ?  You  dare  to  fojge  your 
lign's  name,  and  pass  your  scoundrel  pewter  as  her  silver?  I 
wonder  who  you  arc,  wretch  and  most  consummate  trickster?  Tlisa 
forgery  ia  so  complot*  that  even  now  I  am  deceived  by  it— I  can't  see  the 
•liJlVrence  between  the  base  and  sterling  metal.  Perhaps  tins  piece  in  a 
little  lighter; — I  don't  know.  A  little  softer: — ia  it ?  1  have  nut  bitten 
it,  not.  being  a  connoiweur  in  the  tasting  of  pewter  or  silver.  I  take  the 
word  of  three  honest  men,  though  it  goes  against  me  :  and  though  I  have 
given  two-and-sixpencc  worth  of  honest  consideration  for  the  counter,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  implicate  anybody  gI*o  in  my  misfortune,  or  transfer 
my  ill-luck  to  a  deluded  neighbour. 

I  say  the  imitation  is  so  curiously  successful,  the  stamping,  milling  of 
the  edges,  lettering,  and  so  forth,  are  so  neat,  thai  when  my  eyas 

nre  open,  I  cannot  see  the  cheat.  How  did  those  experts,  the  cabman,  and 
pikeman,  and  tradesman,  come  to  find  it  out  ?  How  do  they  happen  to 
be  more  familiar  with  pewter  and  silver  than  I  am  ?  You  see,  1  put  out 
of  the  question  another  point  which  I  might  argue  without  fear  of  defeat, 
namely,  the  stbtnsm'i  statement  that  I  gave  him  this  bad  piece  of  money. 
Suppose  tyery  cabman  who  took  me  a  shilling  flue  wen  t<>  ilrive  away 
and  return  presently  with  a  bad  coin  and  an  assertion  thut  I  had  givt-u  it 
to  him?  This  would  be  absurd  and  mischievous;  an  encouragement  of 
vice  amongst  men  who  already  are  subject  to  temptations.  Being  homo, 
I  think  if  1  were  a  cabman  myself,  I  might  sometimes  stretch  a  furlong  or 
two  in  my  calculations  of  distance.  But  don't  come  twice,  my  man,  and 
tell  me  I  have  given  you  a  bad  half-crown.  No,  no  !  I  have  paid  once 
like  a  1  once  is  eBOBfjh.  For  instance,  during  the  Exhibition 

time  I  was  stopped  by  on  old  country-woman  iu  black,   with  a  huge 
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umbrella,  who,  bunting  into  team,  mid  to  me,  "  Mister,  be  this  the  way 
Ehriow,  in  Essex  ?  "  "  'J'hia  the  way  to  Harlow  ?  This  is  the  way  to 
Exeter,  my  good  lady,  and  you  will  arrive  then.-  If  jn  walk  about  170 
miles  in  your  present  direction,"  1  answered  emn'-mu^ly,  replying  to  the 
old  creature.  Then  she  fell  a-Bobbing  aa  tliough  lier  old  heart  would 
break.  She  had  a  daughter  a -dying  at  Hailow.  She  had  walked  already 
"  vifty  dree  mile  "  that  day.  Tear*  slopped  tlm  real  of  her  discourse,  to 
artless,  genuine,  and  abundant  that — I  own  tho  truth — I  gave  h 
I  belkvo  pennine  silver,  a  pieee  of  the  exact  aire  of  that  coin  vi 
forma  tbe  subject  of  this  may.  Well.  About  a  month  since,  near 
to  tbe  very  spot  where  1  had  met  my  old  woman,  I  was  accented  l.y  tt 
person  in  black,  ft  person  ii»  a  large  draggled  cap,  a  person  with  a  ling* 
umbrella,  who  "I  «y,  master,  can  you  tell  me  if  this  bo 

tho  way  to   Har "  but  here  she  BttfppatL     Hit  eyes  goggled  wildly. 

She  started  from  me,  aa  Macbeth  turned  from  Macduff.    She  would  not 
engage  with  me.    It  was  my  old  friend  of  Harlow,  in  Essex.    I  daresay  she 
h;t»  informed  many  other  people  of  her  daughter's  illness,  and  h 
to  be  put  upon  the  rig]  IW.  Not  long  since  a  very  gentleman- 

like man,  Major  Delamere  let  us  call  him.  (I  like  the  title  of  Major 
rary  much),  requested  to  sec  me,  named  a  dead  gentleman  who  he  said 
bad  been  our  mutual  friend,  and  on  tbe  strength  of  this  mutual  acquaint- 
ance, begged  me  to  null  hi*  i:ln:i-l<  (or  live  pound 

It  is  these  things,  my  dear  sir,  which  serfs  I  man  cynical.     I 

do  conscientiously  believe  that  had  I  cashed  tha  Major's  abequn,  there 
would  have  been  a  difficulty  about  payment  on  the  part  of  the  respected 
bankers  on  whom  ho  drew.  On  your  honour  and  conscience,  do  you 
think  that  old  widow  who  was  walking  from  Tuubridgu  Wells  to  Harlow 
had  a  daughter  ill,  and  was  an  honest  woman  at  all?  The  daughter 
couldn't  always,  you  see,  be  being  ill,  and  her  mother  on  her  way  to  ber 
dear  child  through  Hyde  Park.  In  the  same  way  some  habitual  suecren 
may  be  inclined  to  hint  that  the  cabman's  btory  was  an  invention— or  at 
any  rate,  choose  to  ride  off  (so  to  speak)  on  tho  doubt.  No.  My  opinion, 
I  own,  la  unfavourable  as  regard.*  the  widow  from  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
Major  Delamere ;  but,  believing  tbe  cabman  was  honest,  I  am  glad  to 
tbink  he  was  not  injured  by  the  reader's  most  humble  servant. 

What  a  queer,  exciting  lili:  thin  rogue's   march  imixt.be:  this  attempt 
if  the  bad  hall-crowns  to  get  in'  '     Had  my  dixtinguUtu-d 

friend  tbe  Major  knocked  at  many  doors  that  morning,  before  operating 
on  mine  ?  The  sport  must  be  something  akin  to  the  pleasure  of  tiger  or 
elephant  hunting.  What  ingenuity  the  sportsman  must  have  in  tracing 
his  prey — what  daring  and  caution  in  coming  upon  him  I  What  coolness 
in  feeing  the  angry  animal  (for,  after  all,  a  mnn  on  whom  you  draw  a 
cheque  a  bout  portottt  w>ll  be  angry).  Wbata  dottfiiow  tin  ill  of  triumph,  if 
you  ean  bring  him  down  !  If  I  have  money  at  tha  banker's  and  draw  for 
a  portion  of  it  over  the  counter,  that  is  mere  prose — any  dolt  can  do  that. 
But,  having  no  balance,  say,  I  drive  up  in  a  c*b,  present  n  cheque  at 
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Coulta'.H,ainl,  receiving  the  amount,  drive  off?   What  a  glorious  morning's 
sport  that  hat  been  !     How  superior  la  i.mtnon  trans- 

actions of  every-day  life  !   ....  I  iniint  tell  a  story;   it  ia  against  myself, 
I  know,  but  it  will  out,  and  perhaps  my  mind  will  be.  the  OMIBTi 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  an  island  remarkable  for  its  verdure, 
I  mot  four  or  fln  time.  one  of  the  most  agreeable  companions  with  whom 
I  have  pa.-uH.il  a  aigbfti  1  heard  that  evil  times  had  come  upon  thi*  gen- 
rlrman  ;  and,  overtaking  him  in  a  road  near  my  own  house  one  eve; 
I  a«ked  him  to  come  home  to  dinner.  In  two  days,  he  waa  at  my  door 
again.  At  breakfast-time  was  this  second  appearance.  lie  waa  in  a  cab 
(of  course  he  was  in  a  cab,  they  always  are,  these  unfortunate,  these 
courageous  men).  To  deny  myself  MM  tbmxeL  My  friend  could  see  me 
over  the  parlour  blinds,  surrounded  by  my  family,  and  cheerfully  par- 
taking the  morning  meal.  Might  he  have  a  word  with  me  ?  and  can  you 
imagine  ita  purport  ?  By  the  most  provoking  delay — hia  uncle  the 
admiral  not  being  able,  to  conio  to  town  till  Friday — would  I  cash  him  a 
ilnijne?  I  need  not  *iy  it  would  be  paid  on  Saturday  without  fail.  I 
tell  you  that  man  went  away  with  DMMJ  iu  his  pocket,  and  1  regret  to 
add  that  his  gallant  relutive  haB  not  coine  to  town  yet .' 

Laying  down  the  pen,  and  sinking  back  in  my  chair,  here,  perhaps,  I 
fall  into  a  live  minutes'  reverie,  and  think  of  one,  two,  three,  half-a-doMncases 
in  which  I  have  been  content  to  accept  that  sham  promissory  coin  in  return 
for  sterling  money  udvanced.  Not  a  reader,  whatever  hit  age,  but  could 
toll  a  like  story.  I  vow  and  believe  there  are  men  of  fifty,  who  will  dine 
well  to-day,  who  have  not  paid  their  school  debts  yet,  and  who  have  not 
taken  up  their  long-protested  promises  to  pay.  Tom,  Dick,  Harry,  my 
boys,  I  owe  you  no  grudge,  and  rather  relish  that  wincu  with  which  you 
will  read  these  meek  litiea  and  say,  "  He  means  me."  Poor  Jack  in  Hades  1 
Do  you  remember  a  certain  pecuniary  transaction,  and  a  little  stun  of 
money  you  borrowed  "until  the  meeting  of  Parliament?"'  Patliameat 
met  often  in  your  lifetime :  Parliament  baa  met  since:  but  I  think  1 
should  scarce  be  more  surprised  if  your  ghost  glided  into  the  room  now, 
niiil  laid  down  the  amount  of  our  little  account,  than  I  should  have  been 
if  you  had  paid  me  in  your  lifetime  with  the  actual  acceptances  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  You  asked  to  borrow,  but  you  never  intended  to  pay. 
I  would  as  soon  have  believed  that  a  promissory  note  of  Sir  John  FaUtaff 
(accepted  by  Messrs.  Bardolph  nnd  Nyin,  nnd  payable  in  Aldgate,)  would 
be  as  sure  to  find  payment,  as  that  note  of  the  departed — nay,  lamented— 
Jack  Th  rile  less. 

He  who  borrows,  meaning  to  pay,  is  quite  a  different  person  from  the 
individual  here  described.  Many — most,  I  hope — took  Jack's  promise 
for  what  it  was  worth — and  quite  well  knew  that  when  he  said,  "Lend 
me,"  he  meant  "Give  me"  twenty  pounds,  "(jive  me  change  for  this 
half-crown,"  said  Jack;  I  know  it's  a  pewter  piece,  and  you  gnvo  him  the 
change  in  honest  silver,  and  pocketed  the  counterfeit  gravi-ly. 

What  a  queer  coageioutsneaa  that  must  be  which  accompanies  aucL  a 
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man  in  bis  tlcnpiDg,  in  his  waking,  in  his  walk  through  life.,  by  his  fire- 
side with  hi*  children  round  liim  !  "  For  what  wc  arc  going  to  receive,"  &c. 
—lie  says  grace  before  hi*  dinner.  "My  dears  I  Shall  1  help  you  to 
some  mutton  ?  1  robbed  the  butcher  of  the  meat.  I  don't  intend  to  pay 
him.  Johnson,  my  boy,  a  glass  of  champagne  ?  Very  good,  isn't  it  ?  Not 
too  sweet.  Forty-six.  I  get  it  Aon  So-and-so,  whom  I  intend  to  i). 
As  eagles  go  forth  and  bring  home  to  their  eaglots  the  lamb  or  the  ; 
kid,  I  say  there  nro  men  who  live  and  vietmil  tlnir  DCBtfl  by  phmder, 
Wc  all  know  highway  robbers  in  white  neckcloths,  dcttC  tia  bandits, 
marauders,  passers  of  bad  coin.  What  was  yonder  cheque  which  Major 
Delamere  proposed  J  should  cash  but  a  piece  of  bad  money?  What 
Jack  Thriftless*  promise  to  pay  f  Haling  got  his  booty,  1  fancy  Jack  or  the 
Major  returning  home,  and  wile  :m>l  .vhildren  gathering  rnvunl  about  him. 
Poor  wife  and  children  I  They  respect  pspa  very  likely.  They  don't 
know  he  ia  fsilse  coin.  Mnybc  the  wife  has  a  dreadful  inkling  of  the  truth, 
and,  sickening,  tries  to  hide  it  from  the  daughters  and  sons.  Maybe  she 
is  an  accomplice:  herself  a  brazen  forgery.  If  Turpin  and  Jack  Sheppard 
were  married,  very  likely  Metulaines  Sheppard  and  Turpin  did  not  know, 
at  lipst,  what  their  husbands'  real  profession  was,  and  fancied,  when  the 
men  left  home  in  the  morning,  they  only  went  owny  to  follow  some 
regular  and  honourable  business.  Then  n  suspicion  of  the  truth  may  have 
come:  then  a  dreadful  revelation:  and  presently  w  ■  have  the  guilty  pair 
robbing  together,  or  pawing  forged  money  each  on  his  own  account.  Von 
know  Doctor  Dodd  7  I  wonder  whether  his  wife  know*  that  he  is  a 
forger,  and  scoundrel  ?  Has  she  had  any  of  the  plunder,  think  you,  and 
Were  the  darling  children's  new  dreases  bought  with  it  ?  The  Doctor's 
sermon  last  Sunday  was  ccrtaitily  charming,  BBd  we  nil  cried.  Ah,  my 
poor  Dodd  1  Whilst  he  is  prokebiog  moat  beautifully,  podkefr&Hidksnhld 
in  hand,  he  ii»  peering  over  the  pulpit  cushions,  looking  out  piteoualy  for 
Messrs.  Peachum  and  Lock  it  from  the  police-oflice.  By  Doctor  Dodd  you 
understand  I  would  typify  the  rogue  of  respectable  exterior,  uot  committed 
to  gaol  yet,  but  not  undiscovered.  We  all  know  one  or  two  such.  This 
wry  sermon  perhaps  will  be  rend  by  some,  or  more  likely — for,  depend 
upon  it,  your  solemn  hypocritic  scoundrels  don't  care  much  for  light 
literature — more  likely,  1  say,  this  discourse  will  he  icad  by  some  of  their 
wives,  who  think, "  Ah  mercy  1  does  that  hon  ill<  evnir  gj  wretch  know  how 
my  poor  husband  blacked  my  eye,  or  abulia  una'*  silver  teapot, 

or  forced  me  to  write  So-and-so's  name  on  that  piece  of  stamped  paper,  or 
what  not?"  My  good  creature,  t  am  uot  angry  with  you.  If  your  husband 
has  broken  your  nose,  you  will  row  that  he  had  authority  over  your 
person,  and  a  right  to  demolish  any  part  of  it :  if  ho  has  conveyed  away 
your  mammas  teapot,  you  will  say  that  she  gave  it  to  him  at  your 
marriage,  and  it  was  very  ugly,  and  what  not :  if  he  takes  your  aunt's 
wutch,  and  you  love  him,  you  will  carry  it  ere  Jong  to  the  |  .iu.'.I  nker's, 
and  perjure  youraelf — oh,  how  you  will  perjure  yourse!/ — in  the  witness- 
box  1  I  know  this  isadegrading  view  of  woman's  noble  nature,  her  vxaltod 
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minion,  and  bo  forth,  and  so  forth.  I  know  yon  will  tar  this  U  bad 
morality.  I*  it  ?  Do  you,  or  do  yon  not,  expect  your  womankind  to 
liy  you  for  better  or  for  worse?  Say  I  hare  committed  a  forgery, 
and  the  officers  come  in  search  of  me,  it  my  wife,  Mra.  Dodd,  to  aliow  them 
iQlO  the  dining-room,  and  say,  'Tray  step  in  gentlemen !  My  husband 
has  just  cotiio  home  from  church.  That  hill  with  my  Lord  Chesterfield '• 
acceptance,  I  am  bound  to  own.  woe  never  written  hy  his  lnrd»hjp.  mid 
the  signature  i*  in  the  doctor's  handwriting  ?  "     I  Hrj  By  inan  of 

sense  Of  li'niniir.  it  Hn  baling,  praise  his  wife  for  tall  trader 

rnudi  circumstances?    Suppo-  Bae  grimace,  and  said,  "Most 

painful  ns  rny  position  in,  most  deeply  na  I  feel  for  my  William,  yet 
trurii  must  prevail,  and  I  deeply  lament  to  state  that  the  beloved  partner 
of  my  life  did  cvnuriii   ike  flagitiou*  act  with  which  he  is  charged,  an 

I  tlic  twe-pait*  back,  up  the  chimney, 
be?  it  i*  my  duty  tn  lead  yon."  Why,  even  Dodd  himself,  who  was 
one  of  the  greatest  humbugs  who  ever  lived,  would  not  have  had  the  (see 
to  say  that  he  approved  of  his  wife  telling  the  truth  in  such  n  ea«e. 
Would  you  have  had  Flora  Macdonald  beckon  the  officers,  saying,  "  This 
way,  en  I      Vim   will   find  the  young   chevalier   asleep   in   that 

cavern.'*  Or  don't  yon  prefer  her  to  be  splendid*  mendax,  and  ready  at 
nil  risks  to  save  him?  If  ever  I  lead  a  rebellion,  and  my  women  betray 
me,  may  I  bo  hanged  but  I  Wall  not  forgive  them  :  mid  if  ever  I  steal  a 
teapot,  and  my  WOJMB  don't  stand  up  for  me,  pass  the  article*  under  their 
shawls,  whisk  down  the  street  with  it,  outblustcr  the  policeman,  and 
niter  any  amount  of  fibs  before  Mr.  Beak ;  those  beings  ore  not  what  I 
take  them  to  be.  and — for  a  fortune — T  won't  give  them  so  much  aa  a 
bad  half-crown. 

Li  conscious  guilt  a  source  of  unmixed  pain  to  the  liosoni  which  harbours 
it  ?  lias  not  your  criminal,  on  the  contrary,  an  excitement,  an  enjoyment 
within  quite  unknown  to  yon  and  mo  who  never  did  anything  wrong 
in  our  lifaafl  Tim  hs'Mtlll  Mill  Ml  most  snatch  a  f.arful  joy  ns  he 
Vtflta  iiiu-liu'lcii^i'd  by  the  policeman  with  his  sack  full  of  tpQOBI  and  tank- 
ards. Do  not  cracksmen,  when  assembled  togctl.  lain  themselves 
with  rtoiies  of  glorious  old  burglaries  which  they  or  bygone  herac* 
listed  ?  But  that  my  age  is  mature  and  my  habits  formed,  I  »1 
really  JBSt  like  to  try  a  little  criminality.  Fancy  passing  a  forged  bill  to 
your  banker;  calling  on  a  friend  and  sweeping  his  sideboard  of  plute,  bis 
hall  of  umbrellas  and  coats;  and  then  going  home  to  dress  for  dinner,  say 
— and  to  meet  a  judge,  and  a  polir  rata  or  so,  and  talk 
mora  morally  than  any  man  at  table  I  How  I  should  chuckle  (as  my 
host's  spoons  clinked  softly  in  my  pocket)  whilst  I  was  uttering  some 
ii  ■■  '.: : :  •  ohabotti  rirtatj  dnsy,  ebaritt  I  l  wonder  do  wo  moat  g  trotMH 
in  society?  In  an  average  DOS-BSlty,  now,  how  many  returned  convicts 
are  there?  Does  John  Footman,  whin  he  nsk*  permission  to  go  and 
spend  the  evening  with  some  friends,  paw  his  time  in  thuggee  ;  waylay 
and  strangle  an  old  gentleman  or  two  ;   let  himself  into  your  house,  with 
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the house-key  of  course,  and  appear  as  usual  with  the  shaving-water  when 
you  ring  your  lull  in  th<-  morning?  The  very  possibility  of  such  a 
invests  John  with  a  new  and  romantic  interest  iu  my  mind. 
id  the  grave  politenesa  of  his  countenance  I  try  and  road  the  lurking 
treason.  Full  of  this  pleasing  nbjeeti  I  have  been  talking  thief-v 
with  a  neighbour.  Tho  neighbour  tejli  DM  bra  some  frionds  of  her'e 
lined  to  keep  a  jewel-lno:  iimlrr  :\  lied  in  tin  i  and,  going  into  the 

room,  thry  tin-.  •  beard  I   nobe  under  the   btd     They  had  the 

courage  *0  look.     She  OOOk  was  under  the  bed — undi  i  ;  \,  iili  n 7i. ■ 

JtvaUbox     O:  i  had  come  for  purposes  connected 

her  business;  but  thi«  wan  iili.iiuil.  A  cook  under  a  bed  ia  not  there  for 
profrtsional  purposes.  A  relation  of  mini  bad  a  box  containing  diamonds 
lor  her  bed,  which  diamond*  she  told  mc  were  to  be  mine.  Mine!  One 
,  at  dinner-time,  between  the  entrees  and  tho  toast,  a  cab  drove  May 
>m  my  relative's  house  containing  die  box  wherein  lay  the  diamonds.  John 
laid  the  dessert,  brought  the  i  lite!  all  ill  .  how 

frightened  he  was  when  he  enmc  to  learn  that  hja  mistress's  box  bid 

f  her  own  renin,  arid  it  contained  diamonds — "  Law  blesa 
us,  did  it  now?"  I  wonih  r  whether  Jonah  subsequent  career  has  been 
prosperous?  Perhaps  the  gentlemen  from  How  Bttft  were  all  in  the 
wrong  when  they  agreed  in  euapecting  John  as  the  author  of  tho  robbery. 
His  noble  nature  was  hurt  at  the  suspicion.  You  conceive  he  would  not 
like  to  remain  in  a  family  where  they  WON  nu-an  enough  to  suspect  him 
of  stealing  a  jewel-box  out  of  a  bed-room — and  the  injured  man  and  my 
relative*  *oon  parted.  But,  inclining  (with  my  usual  cynicism)  to  think 
that  ho  did  steal  the  valuable:-,  ti.mk  <•!  lii«  life  for  the  month  or  two 
whilst  he  atill  remains  iu  the  service  I  lie  shows  the  officers  over  the 
house,  agrees  with  them  that  the  coup  muni  haTc  been  made  by  persona 
ir  with  it;  givee  them  every  Resistance;  pUiej  his  master  and 
mistress  with  a  manly  MarpMfJon  :  poioti  out  ffhal  a  erui'l  misfortune  it 
is  to  himself  as  an  honest  man,  with  hie  living  M  get  tad  bifl  f.imily  to 
provide  for,  that  this  suspicion  should  fall  on  him.  EinaUj .  be  tnktl 
of  hi*  place,  with  a  deep  though  natural  melancholy  that  ever  he  had 
accepted  it.  What's  a  thousand  pounds  to  gentlefolks  !  A  lots  cert.n'til  v, 
but  they  will  live  a?  well  without  the  diamond!  a*  with  them.  But 
to  John  hia  lll.iiutiour  was  worth  more  than  diamonds,  Ida  EOli 
was.  Wbohevw  is  to  give  him  back  his  character  ?  Who  ia  to  prevent 
hany  one  from  saying,  M  Ho  yes.  This  is  tho  butler  which  was  in  the 
where  the  diamonds  wan  stole  ?  "  4c 
I  wonder  ho*  John  prosper  itly  ?     If  he  ia  inner 

he  does  not  interest  me  In  the  l«mt.    The  Interest  if  ii»  Baa  in 

John'-  ur  supposing  him  to  be  goilly.    Imagine  &•  smiling  face, 

the  daily  icmov,  the  orderly  perionnaBOO  of  duty,  whilst  within  John  is 
suffering  pang*  lest  discovery  should  overtake  him.  Every  bell  of 
the  ih  i   to  open  may  bring  a  polico  officer.     Tho 

accomplices  may  peace.     What  au  exciting  lift  John'd  must  hare  been 
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for  a  while.  And  now,  years  and  years  after,  when  pursuit  has  long 
ceased,  aud  detection  is  impossible,  does  he  ever  revert  to  the  little  trans- 
action ?  Ig  it  passible  those  diamond*  cost  a  thousand  pounds  ?  "What 
a  rogue  the  fence  must  hare  been  who  only  gave  him  bo  and  so  I 
I  pleasingly  picture  to  myself  nn  old  ex -butler  and  an  ancient  receiver  of 
stolen  goods  meeting  and  talking  over  this  mutter,  which  dates  from 
times  so  early  that  the  Queen's  fair  image  could  only  just  have  begun  to 
be  coined  or  fbf  ■    i 

I  choo6e  to  take  John  at  the  time  when  his  little  peccadillo  is  suspected, 
perhaps,  but  when  there  is  no  specific  charge  of  robbery  against  him.  He 
is  not  yet  convicted  :  he  is  not  even  on  his  trill  ;  how  then  can  wc 
M  to  say  ho  is  guilty?  Now  think  what  scores  of  men  and  women 
wrdk  the  world  in  n  like  predicament ;  nnd  what  false  coin  passes  current ! 
Pinchbeck  strives  to  pans  off  his  history  as  sound  coin.  He  knows  it  u 
only  base  metal,  washed  OTM  v.-ir.h  ■  thin  varnish  of  learning.  Polu- 
phloietbo*  puts  his  sermons  in  circulation  ;  sounding  bras*,  lackered  over 
with  white  metal,  and  marked  with  the  stamp  nnd  image  of  What 

say  you  to  Dm  reputation   H  ■  military  couimatiilrr  f  to  Tihbs's 

pretensions  to  he  a  fine  gentleman  ?  to  Napnhira'a  claims  as  a  poetess,  or 
KodoesBa's  as  a  beauty  ?     His  bravery,   his  piety,   high  birth,  geniun, 
y — each  of  these  deceivers  would  palm  his  falsehood  on  us,  and  have 
us  accept  his  forgeries  as  sterling  coin.    And  wc  tal  li  ise  to  observe, 

of  weaknesses  rather  than  crimes.     BoiQA  of  Dfl  have  riOQI  things 

i<>  hide  tlina  a  yellow  check  behind  a  raddle  of  rouge,  or  a  white  poll 
under  a  wig  of  jetty  curls.  You  know,  neighbour,  there  arc  not  only 
falsi!  teeth  in  this  world,  but  false  tongues:  and  some  make  up  a  bosj 
and  an  appearance  of  strength  with  padding,  cotton,  and  what  not ;  while 
another  kind  of  artist  tries  to  take  you  in  by  wearing  under  his  waistcoat, 
and  perpetually  thumping,  an  immense  sham  heart.  Dear  sir,  may  yours 
and  mine  be  found,  at  the  right  time,  of  the  proper  size  and  in  the  right 
place. 

And  what  has  this  to  do  with  half-crowns,  good  or  bad?  Ah, 
fri'iil!  may  our  coin,  battered,  and  clipped,  and  defaced  though  it  be, 
be  proved  to  be  Sterling  Silver  on  the  day  of  the  Great  Assay  ! 
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course  be  changed  before  you  come  to  lore  any  man.     Sanfa  change  as 
Ibal  okad  for.     IJuL  when  you  Lave  loved,  then  it  will  not  Lc 

change  3  oil." 

••  Bill  I  Lave  not." 

'•  'I  ban  I  have  a  right  to  hope.     I  have  been  hanging  on  ban,  Boll, 
longer  than  I  ought  to  hare  done,  because  I  could  a  myself  to 

Without  shaking  of  this  again.     I  did  not  wish  to  seem  to  you 
to  be  ii  ite * 

"  If  you  could  only  beli<  i  what  I  a*/ 

'   It  is  not  that  I  do  not  believe.     I  am  not  a  puppy  or  a  fool,  t  > 
flatter  myself  that  you  must  bo  in  love  with  inc.     I  believe  you  well 
(ill  it  La  pi  :  your  mind  may  alter." 

*'  It  in  LmposaiJ 

"I  do  Dot  know  whether  my  uncle  or  )<  U  m  (her  have  spoken  to 
you  about  this." 

"  Such  speaking  would  have,  no  effect." 

In  tact,  her  mother  had  spoken  to  Lor,  but  she  truly  said  that  such 
i. picking  woulil  ban  i  bod  in  could  not  i 

by  hi.-;  own  skilL.  he  might  bare  been  onite  rare,  Loold  i-liaraoter 

jib  it  was  known  to  him,  that  D  it  by  the  skill 

of  oilier*. 

"  We  have  all  been  made  very  unhappy,"  he  went  on  to  siy,  "  by  tliis 
:fy  which  ha*  fallen  on  BOOT  Lily."' 

•'  And  because  sin-  has  bei-n  deceived  by  the  man  the  did  1  • 

to  m  i  r»  square  by  murryiiig  a  man  I , '  and  tin  n  the  nai 

«'  Dear  Bernard,  you  should  not  drive  me  to  say  words  which  will  sound 
I  :n  you." 

"  Me  words  can  be  harsher  than  those  which  you  have  ah 
But,  Hell,  at  any  rata,  ■/■  u  may  Ii  :i  q  to  me." 

TJieu  he  (old  her  how  desirable   it    was   with    r  (o  all   the 

concerns  of  tin-  Dale  family  that  alie    In  ul  1  I  r  to  look  favourably 

OB   bis  proposition.     It  would  be  good  fur  them  al!  dally 

..ily.  as  lo  whom,  at  iho  present  moment,  their  m 
I ...  ;..!,!      led,    was  SO  anxious    at    I  marriage, 

he  would  do  anything  that  was  asked  of  him  if  he  were  gra 
But  if  he  were  not  gratified  in  this,  be  would  (eel  that  he  had  ground  for 
displeasure. 

Bell,  as  she  had  be<  n  desired  to 
when  her  cousin  had  finished,  !•■  short.     "Ni 

that  my  ;r  ay,  or  think,  or  do,  can  make  any  dill 

•aid1 

'•  Vcu  wOl  think  oc-thing,  th<  n.  of  thi ■' 

"  1  would  not  matsy  a  man  I  did   not  love,  to  ensure   any  amount  of 

linppini-M  toothere; — at  Least  I  know  I  onghi  not  to  do  so.    But  1 11'  • 

ure  any  enVa  happinen)  by  th      ■ 
not  yours." 
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After  this  Bernard  had  acknowledged  to  himself  lliat  the  difficulties 
in  his  way  were  great.     '•  1  will  go  away  till  next  nutumn,"  lie  eoid  to 

i  would  give  up  your  profession  and  remain  here,  she  would  not 

I'lTVU    . 

"  I  cannot  do  that,  sir.     I  ennnot  risk  the  well-being  •  on 

i  ohance."     Then  his  audi  had  been  angry  wilh  him,  as  well  at 
id«  niece.     In  his  auger  he  determined  that  he  would  go  again  to  hia 
sister-in-law,  and,  altar  tonus  unreasonable  fashion,  ho  resolved  that  it  1 

i  ne  him  to  be  rery  angry  with  li-.-r  dimd  to  ass-int  bin 

with  nil  her  iniiiuncv  M  I  Oft 

"  Why  should  they  not  both  marry? "  he  said  to  hiuiFelf.  Lord  I)e 
Guest's  offer  as  to  joung  Earn  i  liud  I ■■.  •  n  n  ry  generous.  As  hfl  had 
then  declared,  he  had  not  been  able  to  express  his  own  opinion  at  once; 
bat  on  thinking  over  what  the  earl  had  said,  he  had  found  himself  very 
willing  to  had  the  family  wound  in  the  manner  proposed,  if  any  such 
healing  might  be  possible-     Thru,  botjfl  :  not  be  done  on 

When  the  time  should  come,  and  ho  thought  il  might  come  soon, — perhaps 
in  the  spring  when  the  days  should  be  fine  and  the  evenings  again  long, — 
he  would  be  willing  to  take  his  slums  with  the  carl  in  establishing  that 
household.  To  Crosbie  lie  had  rtftmfl  to  give  anything,  and  there 
was  upon  his  conscience  a  shade  of  remorse  in  that  he  hud  so  refused, 
but  if  Lily  could  bsj  brought  to  love  this  othtf  mim,  o  would  be  more 
open-handed.  Sfa  >lnmld  have  her  share  as  though  she  was  in  foot  his 
daughter.  But  then,  if  he  intended  to  do  so  much  for  them  at  tin-  Small 
House,  should  not  ihoy  in  return  do  something  also  for  him  ?  So  thinking, 
he  went  again  to  his  sister-in-law,  determined  to  explain  his  views,  crcu 
though  >t  i  at  the  risk  of  some  hard  words  between  tliem.     At 

regarded  himself,  he  did  not  much  care  tin-  hard  words  spoken  to  him. 
He  almost  expected  that  people's  words  should  be  hard  and  painful,  lie 
did  not  look  lor  the  comfort  of  affectionate  soft  greetings,  and  perhaps 
would  o  appreciated  them  had  they  come  to   him.     He  caught 

Mm.  Dale  walking  iu  the  garden,  and  brought  her  iulj  his  own  room, 
feeling  that  ho  had  a  better  chance  there  tlmn  in  ha*  own  house.  She, 
with  an  old  dislike  to  being  lectured  in  that  room,  had  endeavoured  to 
ftVQtd  the  lot*]  •  i-'.v,  but  had  failed. 

Bo  I  met  John  Enmea  at  the  manor,"  he  had  said  to  her  in  the 
garden. 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  and  how  did  he  get  on  there  ?  I  cannot  conceive  poor 
Johnny  k— fitlig  holiday  with  the  earl  mid  his  sister.  How  did  he  behave 
to  them,  ond  how  did  they  behave  to  oil 

"  I  can  nssmre  you  he  wot  very  much  ut  homo  there." 

"  Was  he,  indeed 7  Well,  I  hope  it  will  do  him  good.  lie  iB,  I'm 
sure,  a  very  good  young  man  ;  only  rather  awkward  " 

"  I  didn't  flunk  I  ferd.  at  ;dl.     Y,,,,  H   find,  Mary,  that  he'll  do 

Tery  well  ; — a  great  deal  better  than  his  father  did." 

13— a 
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"  I'm  sure  I  hope  ho  may."  After  thai  Mr*.  Dale  made  her  attempt 
to  escape ;  but  the  squire  had  takeu  her  prisoner,  and  led  her  cap-tire 
into  the  house.  m  Mary,"  he  Raid,  as  Boon  as  he  had  induced  hor  to 
sit  down,  "it  is  time  that  this  should  be  sailed  between  my  nephew 
and  niece." 

"  I  am  afraid  there  will  le  nothing  to  m-til 
"  Wlmt  do  you  mean  : — thai  you  disapprove  of  it  ?" 
"By  no  means, — personally.     I  ehould  approve  of  it  very  strongly. 
But  that  lins  nothing  tu  do  wiili  the  question." 

"  Yi  -i,  it.  fast,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  it  mum  have,  and  should  haro 
a  great  to!  t«  do  witli  it.  Of  course,  1  am  not  saying  that  anybody 
should  now  ever  be  compelled  to  marry  anybody." 

"  1  lir|M    0 

"  1  never  said  that  tiny  ouaht ..  and  never  thought  bo.     But  I  do  think 
that  the  wishes  of  all  her   family  should  have   very  great  weight  v 
girl  that  1ms  been  well  brought  BB»n 

"  I  iloii't  know  whether  Bell  has  been  well  brought  up;  but  in  such  a 

matter  as  this  nobody's  wishes  would  weigh  a  leather  with  bet  ;  and, 

indeed,  I  could  uot  tako  upon  myself  even  to  express  a  wiab.     To  yon  I 

bouM  nave  boa  ren    happy  if  she  could  have  regarded 

Inr  CT.iinin  U  y»u  wlA  her  fcO  do." 

"  You  mean  that  you  nro  afraid  to  tell  her  .-■ 

"  I  am  afiaid  to  do  what  1  think  is  wrong,  if  you  mean  that." 

"  1  don't  think  it  would  be  wrong,  and  tttadbra  I  shall  speak  to  her 

ssyiett" 

"  You  must  do  an  you  like  about  that,  Mr.  Dale;  I  <  you. 

I  shall  think   you  wrong   to  harass  her  on  Mich  a  matter,  and  1  fear  also 
that  her  HUM  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  you.     If  you  choose  t 
In  i  you  opinion,  you  most  do  so.     Of  course  I  shall  think  you  v.. 
that's  ail." 

Mrs.  Dale's  voico  as  rite  said  thai  wan  stern  enough,  and  so  was  her 
counv  She  couhl  DOl   forbid  the  uncle  to  speak  his  mind  ti 

.  but  she  specially  disliked  the  with  her 

daughter.     The  squire  got  up  ami  wail;,  d   abonl   (hi   to  m,   trying  to 
compose   biauetf  that   be   might   auswer    her  .    but   without 

Roger. 

41  May  I  go  now?"  Mud  .Airs.  Dale. 

"  M.iv  you  go?  Of  courso  you  may  go  if  you  like  it.  If  you 
that  I  am  intruding  upon  you  in  upeakingto  you  of  the  welfare  of  your  two 
girls,  whom  I  endeavour  to  regard  as  my  own  daughters, — except  in  thi<, 
tlmt  I  know  they  bv  Bl  to   love  me, — if  you  think  that 

it  in  an  intcrferoncs  on  my  part  to  show  anxiety  for  their  welfare,  of 
course  you  may  go." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  to  hint  you,  Mr.  Di 

"  Hurt  me  I  What  does  it.  signify  whether  1  am  hurt  or  not?  I  hnra 
no  children  of  my  own,  and  of  course  my  only  business  in  life  is  to 
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provide  for  my  nephews  and  nieces.     I  am  an  old  fool  if  I  expect  that 

to  love  nic  in  return,  nnd  if  1  vuitun:  to  exprcm  a  vi.-h  I  am 

interfering  and  doing  wrong !     It  i«  hard, —  very  hard.     I  know  well  that 

tin  y  htm  Imn  brought  op  to  dislike  me,  nnd  yet  I  am  endeavouring  to 

IU." 

••  ."dr.  Dale,  that  nccumtion  has  not  been  deserved.  They  have  not 
been  bought  up  to  dislike  you.  I  believe  that  they  have  both  lotted  and 
respected  yon  as  their  uncle;  but  such  love  and  re«poct  will  not  give  you 
■b  of  their  hands." 

"  Wlni  wants  to  dispose  of  their  hands  ?  " 

"There  nre  Rom.  in  which   I   think  no  uneli*, — no  BttWDt,  ■■ 

•hould  interfere,  and  of  all  gQOfl  tilings  this  is  the  chief.  If  after  that  you 
way  choose  to  tell  her  your  wishes,  of  course  you  can  do  so." 

iftat  yea  iiuvr  n  i  ii  nn:'," 

"  Mr.  Dale,  yrm  hav.;  no  rijdittn.iay  mi    '.  (0  me. ::  ml  yem  arc  very 

unjust  in  doing  so.     If  you  think  tint  I  have  set  rny  girls  against  you,  it 
will  be  much  bettor  tliat  we  should  leave  Allington  altogether.     I  have 
been  placed  in  circumstances  which  have  made  it  difficult  for  me  I 
my  •!  Leu  ;  but  I  have  endenvouwd  to  do  it,  not  regarding 

my  own  personal  -wishes.     I  am  ra,  however,  that  It  would  be 

in  DM  I  ki  p  then  hat  i  ii  I  am  to  be  told  by  you  that  I  hnvo 
taught  them  to  retard  you  unfiwoanbb/.  Indeed,  1  eaunot  suffer  such  a 
tbing  to  be  Kiid  to  i 

Ai!  .  Dale  Mid  i  nir  of  decision,  and  with  a  voico  ex- 

pressing a  sense  of  injury  t>  hich  made  the  squire  feel  that,  sho 

was  very  much  in  earnest. 

"  ]*  it  not  true,"  he  raid,  defonding  himself,  •'  that  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  girls  you  Lave  ever  regarded  me  with  xuspx 

"No,  it  ia  not  true."  And  then  she  corrected  herself,  feeling  that 
there  was  something  of  truth  in  the  squires  last  assertion.  "  Certainly 
not  with  suspicion,"  she  said.  "  Hut  ns  this  matter  has  gone  so  far,  I 
will  explain  what  my  real  feelings  have  been.  In  worldly  matters  you 
can  do  much  for  my  girls,  and  have  done  mucin.'1 
'.ml  wish  to  do  more,"  said  the  squire. 

"lim  sure  you  do.  But  I  cannot  on  that  account  give  up  my  place 
as  their  only  living  parent.  They  arc  my  children,  and  not  yours.  And 
even  could  I  bring  myself  to  ullow  you  to  act  at  their  guardian  and 
natural  protector,  they  would  not  consent  to  such  an  arrangement.  You 
cannot  call  that  suspicion." 

"I  can  call  it  i 

"And  should  not  a  mother  be  jealous  of  her  children's  love?  " 

During  all  this  time  the  squire  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
with  h:s  bands  in  hi*  trousers  pockets.  And  when  Mrs.  Dale  had  last 
spoken,  he  continard  bil  walk  for  some  time  in  silence. 

•rail  that  you  should  have  spoken  out,"  he  said. 

"The  manner  iti  which  you  accused  mo  made  it  necessary." 
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"  I  ilil  ii'.  Intend  to  aoouso  you,  and  I  do  not  do  so  now;  lint  1 1'. 
that  you  have  been,  and  that  yon  arc,  very  hard  to  mo, — very  hard  indeed. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  make  your  i  id  yourself  aim,  sluu-ers  with 

mc  in  such  prosperity  as  has  been  mine.     I  liave  striven  to  add  to  your 
comfort  and  to  their  happiness.     I  am  moat  anxious  to  secure  their  fi 
welfiire.     You  would  have  been  very  wronp;  had  you  declined  to  r. 
this  on  their  behalf;  but  I  think  that  in  return  for  it  ym«  n<*d  not  have 
begrudged  me  the  affection  and  obedience  which  generally  follows  from 
euch  good  omces." 

"  Mr.  Dale,  I  have  begrudged  you  nothing  of  thU." 
"  I  am  hurt ; — I  am  hurt,"  he  continued.     And  she  was  i 
by  his  look  of  pain  even  more  than  by  the  unaecueionir-i  wnrmtli  of  his 
word*.      "What  you  have  «nid  has,  I  have  known,  been  the  caeo  all 
along.     But  though  I  had  folt  it  to  be  so,  I  own  that  I  am  hurt  by  your 
open  words." 

"  Because  I  have  said  that  my  own  children  must  ever  ho  my  own  ?  " 
1    Mi.  won  have  said  more  tlian  that.     You  and   ihe  girls  have  been 
livin  we  to  me,  for — how  many  years  is  it  now? — and  during  all 

those  years  there  has  grown  up  for  me  no  kindly  feeling.  Do  you  think 
that  I  cannot  hear,  and  boo,  and  feci  ?  Do  you  supposo  that  I  am  a  fool 
and  do  not  know  ?     As  for  yourself  you  w.  ait  house  if 

you  did  nut  RstJ  yourself  constrained  to  do  so  for  the  take  of  appearancee. 
I  suppose  it  i«  ;.ll  M  il  -hould  bo.     Having  no  children  of  i  I  owe 

the  duty  of  a  parent  to  my  nieces;  but  I  have  no  right  to  expect  from 
them  in  return  either  love,  regard,  or  I  know  I  am  keeping 

you  here  against  your  will,  Mory.  I  won't  do  so  any  longer."  And  he 
made  a  sign  to  her  that  she  was  to  depart. 

As  she  rose  from  her  scat  her  heart  was  softened  towards  him.  la 
theso  lattor  days  he  had  shown  much  kindness  to  the  girls, — a  kindness 
tliat  was  more  akin  to  the  gentleness  of  love  than  had  ever  come  from 
liira  before.     Lily's  fate  had  seem-  i  ill  stcrnnivs,  und  he 

had  striven  to  be  tender  in  his  words  and  ways.  And  now  he  spoke  as 
though  be  bad  bred  toe  girls,  and  had  loved  them  in  vain.  Doubtless  he 
had  been  adi-  sssMO  to  his  sister-in-law,  making  her  fed 

that  it  was  never  for  her  personally  that  he  had  opened  hi*  hand. 
Doubtless  ho  had  been  moved  by  sn  unconscious  desire  to  undermine  and 
lake  upon  bimeetl  bar  authority  with  her  own  children.  Doubtless  he 
had  looked  askance  at  hc-r  fimn  tlw  first  day  of  he*  marriage  with  lfia 
brother.    She  had  beeu  keenly  alive  to  all  thm  sinoe  she  had  first  known  him, 

LOTS  keenly  alive  to  it  than  ever  Bince  the  failure  of  those  efibrl 
had  made  to  live  with  him  cm  terms  of  affection,  made  during  the  find 
year  or  two  of  her  residence-  at  the  Small  House.  But,  nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  all.  bee  heart  hied  tot  Un  now.  She  had  gained1  bez  victory 
over  him,  having  fully  held  bet  own  position  with  inr  cliil.ln:;  ;  but  now 
he  complained  that  ho  had  been  beaten  in  the  struggle,  her  heart 
bled  for  1 . 
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*•  ■■:,"  ah©  Raid,  and  as  she  spoke  die  aAnd  Mn  lt'-r  handj, 

"it  may  lie  tliat  ivi:  Lave  not  thought  na  kindly  of  Moh  mli-a  M  we 
should  have  done." 

"  I  have  endeavoured,"  said  the  old  man.  "I  have  endenvonred ■  " 
And  then  ho  stopped,  cither  hindered  by  »mc  excess  of  emotion,  or 
nnablo  to  find  the  words  which  were  necessary  I  f  his 

i  in  j. 

"I  r  once  again, — bolh  of  t 

"W  again  at  near  seventy!     No,  Mary,  there  is  no  more 

bcginnini-  nie.     All  this  shnll  make  no  diffcrenco  to  the 

tag  At  I  OT  BOWfc      If  » hey  marry,  I  will 

-  t Im-ih    whit  I  on.      I  bflllart  DoRUOrd   i I   DSOoh  in  earnest  in  his 

i   ( ■•  In'  ..  ill  xiill  In'  w.-Ic-Diicii  here  aa 

mistress  of  oa.     What  you  liave  said  shall   make  no  difference; 

— bnt  us  to  beginning  again,  it  is  simply  impossible." 

AiIct  that  Mr*.  Dale  walk'  bxoigh  thfl  gardtD  by  herself.  Ho 

told  In r  thai  that  boon  in  whuli  they  lived  ■boold  bo 
nut   lo    her,   bnt   to  her   children,  during   his   liietimr.       Eh   hod 
poailively  declined  the  offer  of  hi  t  regard.     Ho  had  n 

understand  that  they  were  to  look  on  each  other  almost  as  enemies ;  but 
that  she,  enemy  U  «hc  was,  should  still  bo  allowed  the  use  of  his  muni- 
ficence, because  he  chose  to  do  his  duty  hy  hi*  nieces ! 

"  It  will  be  better  for  us  that  we  shall  haw  it,"  she  tM  to  herself  aa 
she  seated  hem  If  io  her  own  arm  drawing-room  E 


CHAPTER  XXXVHL 
Poctoii  Crofts  is  Called  nr. 

Mrs.  P.vlf.  had  not  sat  long  in  her  drawmg-r  •    tidings  weie 

brought  to  her  which  for  n  while  drew  her  minil  nway  from  that  SBi 
of  her  removal.     "  Mamma,"'  paid  Bell,  entering  the  room,   "I  real 

...t  Jnn«  has  got  scarlatina."     Jane,  the   parlotir-i 
oiling  fur  the  hist  two  days,  but  nothing  serious  had  bithsrto  bean  sus- 
pected. 

Mrs.  Dale  inBtantly  jumped  up.     "  Who  bl  I  "  she  asked. 

It  appeared  from  Bell's  answer  that  both  >!i<  and  Lily  had  been  with 
the  girl,  and  that  Lily  was  ?ii  tOOJB.     Whereupon  Mrs.  Dale  ran 

upstair*,  and  there  was  on  the  -.widen  a  wmum!  ion   in  the  house.     In  aa 

■or  SO  tli«r  village  doctor  was  there,  and  li  BXpTOtted  an  opinion  that 
the  girl"*  ailment  was  certainly  scarlatina.  Mra.  Dale,  not  satisfied  WftB 
this,  sent  off  u  boy  t"  GrtUatHfok  for  Dr.   I  iving  herself  main- 

tained an  opposition  of  ninny  years'  eUad  medical  repu- 

tation of  the  apothecary,  and  gnvo  a  positive  order  to  the  two  girls  not 
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to  visil  poor  Jane  again.     She  herself  bad  had  scarlatina,  and  migl.t   do 

lie  pleased.     Then,  too,  n  nurse  was  hired. 

All  tlii*  changed  for  a  few  hours  the  current  of  Mrs.  Dale's  thought*  : 
bat  In  tin*  evening  she  went  lack  to  the  subject  of  her  morning  conversa- 
tion, and  before  the  three  ladies  went  to  her],  they  held  together  an  open 
council  of  war  upon  Ifea  subject.  Dr.  Crofts  liad  been  found  to  be  away 
from  Gucstwick,  and  word  had  been  sent  on  his  behalf  dial  be  «roB 
■1  Allington  early  on  the  following  morning.  Mrs.  Dale  had  B 
made  up  her  mind  that  the  malady  of  her  favourite  maid  was  not  scar- 

i  had  not  on  that  nccount  relaxed  her  order  as  to  the  abacn 
her  daughters  from  the  maid's  bfldl 

"Let  us  go  at  on  Bell,  who  was  even  more  opposed  to  any 

domination  on  the  part  of  bftX  uuelc  ihuu  iviw  her  mother.  In  the  dis- 
cussion which  had  Leon  taking  place  between  them  the  whole  matter  of 
Bernard's  courtship  had  come  upon  the  carpet.  Bell  had  kept  her  cousin's 
offer  to  herself  as  long  as  she  had  been  able  to  do  so ;  but  since  her 
uncle  had  pressed  the  subject  upon  Mrs.  Dale,  it  was  impossible  for  B all 
to  remain  silent  any  longer.  •'  Vcu  do  not  want  nic  to  marry  him, 
mamma;  do  you?  "  she  had  said,  when  her  mother  had  spoken  with  some 
shuw  of  kiadoeaa  towards  Bernard.    En  Boawer  to  ibis,  Mrs.  Dale  had 

protested  vehemently  that  BBC  bad  BO  Ittoh  wish,  and  Lily,  who  still  held 
to  her  belief  in  Dr.  Crofts,  was  almost  equally  animated.  To  them  nil, 
the  idea  that  their  anelfl  should  in  any  way  interfere  in  their  own  views 
■.  on  tbe  strength  of  the  paoaniaay  aaiistanoe  which  they  had  received 
in. in  linn,  was  peculiarly  distasteful.  But  it  was  especially  distasteful 
thai  lie  should  presume  to  have  even  an  opinion  as  u>  their  disjionition 
in  marriage.  They  declared  to  each  other  that  their  uncle  could  have  no 
right  to  object  to  any  marriage  which  either  of  them  might  contemplate 
as  long  us  their  mother  should  approve  of  it.  The  poor  old  squire  had  been 
rlgbt  m  saying  thai  he  waa  regarded  with  suspicion.  He  was  so  regarded. 
The  fault  had  certainly  been  his  own,  in  having  endeavoured  to  win  the 
daughters  without  thinking  it  worth  his  while  to  win  the  mother.  The 
girls  had  unconsciously  felt  that  tin:  attempt  »:»s  miule.nnd  had  vigorously 
I«bttll0(l  IgailMt  it.  It  had  not  been  tin  ir  latilt  that  they  had  been  brought 
to  live  in  their  uncle'B  houBe,  and  made  to  ride  on  his  ponies  nnd  to  cat 
iQjf  of  his  bread.  They  had  so  eaten,  nnd  so  lived,  and  declared  them- 
selves to  be  grateful.  The  squire  was  good  in  his  way,  and  they 
recognized  his  goodness;  but  not  on  that  nccount  would  they  transfer  to 
him  one  jot  of  the  allegiance  which  as  children  they  owed  to  their  mother. 
When  she  told  them  her  tale,  explaining  to  theui  the  words  which  their 
uncle  had  spoken  that  morning,  they  expressed  their  regret  that  he  should 
be  so  grieved ;  but  they  were  strong  in  aj-aurancea  to  their  mother  that 
she  had  been  sinned  against,  and  wan  not  sinning. 

"  Let  uk  go  at  once,"  said  Bell. 

"  It  is  much  easier  said  than  done,  my  (fa  sj  " 

"Of  course  it  is,  mamma;  else  we  shouldn't  be  here  now.     What  I 
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is  thU, —  let  na  take  Mine  BiaotaWy  first  step  at  once.     It  is  clear 

i!:;K    my  i:ui-K:   thinks  thai   din    n-inaining  here  should  give  him  some 

r  us.     I  do  not  ray  that  In:  la  wrong  to  think  00.     Perhaps  it  is 

natural.    Perhaps,  in  accepting  his  kindness,  we  ought  to  submit  OSMiVM 

to  1 1 i i ti .     Ii  that  be  bo,  it  is  o,  conclusive  reason  for  our  going." 

"  Could  w«i  not  pay  him  rent  for  the  1k>uh-,"  said  Lily,  w  as  Mm  II 
does?     You  voald  like  to  CW  -.  mamma,  ifynu  tsoold  do  tlmt?" 

"But  WB  could  not  do  that,  Lily.      We  must,  choose  for  MS 
»  smaller  house  than  thin,  and  one  that  is  not  burdened  with  the  expense 
garden.     Even  if  we  paid  but  a  moderate  rent  fur  thin  place,  we 
•houhl  not  have  the  means  of  living  here." 

tn'  we  lived  on  tout  and  tea  ?  "  said  Lily,  lmu'hinjr. 

"  But  I  should  hardly  wish  you  tn  Bra  upon  total  and  U  l\  and  indeed 
I  fancy  that  I  ahoold  get  tired  of  such  n  diet  myself." 

'•  Never,  mamma,"  Rid  I.tly.  "As  for  me,  I  confess  to  a  longing 
after  mutton  chop*;  but  I  don't  think  you  would  ever  want  such  vulgar 
things." 

hi  any  rate,  it  would  be  impossible  to  renttlo  I  re,"  said  Bell. 
"  Uncle  Christopher  would  not  take  rent  from  mamma;  nnd  even  if  ha 
did,  we  ebould  not  know  how  to  go  on  with  our  other  arrangements  after 
«uch  a  change.     No;   we  must  give  up  the  dear  old  Small  Ilmise." 

"It  i*  a  dear  "Id  honat,"  mid  Lily,  thinking,  as  eho  spoke,  more  of 
those  late  scenes  in  the  garden,  when  Croabie  ha  & 
autumn  months,  than  of  any  of  the  former  joys  of  her  childhood. 

\fter  all,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  bo  right  to  move,"  raid 
3lrs.  Dale,  dfuhtingly. 

"  Yc»,  yes,"  said  both  the  girL-i  at  once.  B  Of  course  you  will  be  right, 
mamma;  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  it,  mamma.  If  we  can  get  any 
cottage,  or  even  lodgings,  that  would  be  better  than  remaining  here,  now 
that  we  know  what  uncle  Christopher  thinks  of  it." 

"  It  will  nuke  him  very  ;jn!i:ipp_\ ,"  Mdd  lira.  Dais. 

Bu:  even   thfa  argument  did  not  in  the  I  the  girls.     They 

were  very  sorry  that  their  uncle  should  be  unhappy.  They  would 
endeavour  to  show  him  by  some  increased  show  of  aftottoo   that  their 

Dga  towards  him  were  not  unkind.  Should  he  speak  to  them  they 
would  endeav* m  Bin  to  bim  that  tl.i-ir  thmighta  towiirds  him  were 

altogether  tflVsclion.itr.  Bui  tin -y  could  not  remain  at  Allington  increasing 
their  lend  of  gratitude,  sating  that  he  expected  a  certain  payment  which 
they  did  not  feel  themselves  able  to  rand 

"  We  ahouliT  be  robbing  him,  if  wo  stayed  here,"  Bell  declared; — 

"wilfully  robbing  bim  of  what  he  balteree  to  ba  hi*  just  aban  of  tha 

barg.. 

So  it  ma  atttltd  among  them  thai  ..  losld  ba  riven  hi  t' 

•  •  of  their  intention  t«  qtrit  the  Small  House  of  Allinei 
And  then  came  the  tfoeedon  as   to  their  new  heme.     Sirs.  Dale  was 
awaro  that  her  income   WfM  It  any   rata   bttftl    Ibafl  ••'.•«cd  by 
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Mrs.  Eomes,  and  therefore  she  had  fair  ground  for  presuming  that  *h« 
oould  alTord  to  keep  a  house  at  Gueslwick.  "  If  we  do  go  away,  that  it 
what  wo  must  do,"  she  said. 

.  I  wo  shall  have  to  walk  out  with  Mary  Eatnes,  imlead  of  Susan 
Boyce,"  said  Lily.     '"It  won't  make  so  much  difference  after  alL" 

"  la  thnt  respect  wc  shall  cnin  as  much  w  wc  Ins*,''  said  Bell. 

"  And  then  it  will  he  m  nioo  to  hare  the  shops,"  said  Lily,  ironically. 

"  Only  wc  shall  never  have  any  money  to  boy  anything,"  aaid  Bell 

"  But  wc  shall  toe  more  of  the  world,"  said  Lily.  "  Lady  Julias 
carriage  comes  into  town  twice  a  week,  and  the  Miss  GruflVns  drive  about 
in  great  style  Upon  the  whole,  wo  shall  gain  a  great  deal ;  only  for  the 
poor  old  garden.  Mamma.  I  do  think  I  shall  break  my  heart  at  p 
with  Hopkins:  and  aa  to  him,  I  shall  be  disappointed  in  mankind  if  he 
ever  holds  hit  head  up  again  after  I  am  go:  < 

But  in  truth  there  was  very  much  of  sadness  in  their  resolution,  snd 
to  Mrs.  Dale  it  seemed  as  though  she  were  managing  matters  badly  for 
her  daughters,  and  allowing  poverty  nnd  misfortune  to  come  upon  them 
through  In  r  ov.ii  i. iu!i.  E3m  Mil  km-w  how  great  a  load  of  Borrow  wn« 
lying  mi  Lily's  lu;u  iili   iho.se  little  attempts  at  pleasantry 

which  she  made.     When  she  spoke  of  being  disappointed  in  mankind, 
Mrs.  Dale  could  hardly  repress  an  outwanl  shudder  that  would  betray  her 
thoughts.     And  now  she  was  consenting  to  take  them  forth  from  their 
comfortable   home,   from  the  luxury  of  their  lawns  and  gardens^  I 
bring  them  to  some  small  dingy  corner  of  a  :  ■ .  i  own, — because  sfan 

had  failed  to  make  herself  happy  «i'h  her  brother-in-law.     Coat  I  • 
bo  right  to  give  up  all  the  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  at  Allinglon, — 
advantages  which  had  conn-  to  them  from  so  legitimate  a  source, — bv> 
her  own   feeling*   had    been   wounded  ?     In   all    their   future   want   c.; 
rt,   in  the  comfortless  dowdincss  of  the  new  home  to  which  she 
mora  taasi,   WOOM  ftbj  "nt  always  blame  herself  lor   having 
brought  them  to  that  by  Iter  own  false  priiU-  '     Ami  yet  it  Kvmed  to  her 
tliat  she  now  had  no  alternative.     She  could  nol  aow  teach  ha  dau 
to  obey  their  uncle's  wishes  in  all  thing*.     She  could   . 
understand  that  it  would  be  well  that  she  should  marry  Bernard  bocAiute 
the  squire  had  set  his  heart  on  Mich  a  marriage.     She  had  gone  so  lor 
that  she  could  not  now  go  buck. 

"  I  suppose  we  mut  BsWi  at  Lady-day  r"  said  Bell,  whowaain 
of  instant  aoli "<<■     "  hf  so,  had  you  nol  uncle  Christopher  know 

at  once?" 

"  I  don't  think  that  wc  enn  find  a  house  by  that  time." 

,;  v.  •  U,    '•  There  an  plenty  of 

lodgings  in  Gutwtwick.  yon  know."  But  the  sound  of  the  word  lodgings 
was  uiifeinli!-i;,l,|i-  in  Mr 

"  If  we  are  to  go,  let  us  go  at  once,"  said  Lily,  •'  W«  need  not  stand 
much  upon  the  order  of  our  going." 

"  Your  uncle  will  be  very  much  shocked,"'  mid  Mrs.  1 


innot  sa 

Ir  wai  tliim  agreed   !  iiccc.tsary   information 

should  be  nt  once  giv.n  i.  tin    sqi]  :!>:it  tin?  olti.  well-loved  house 

should  W  left  for  over.     Il  would   I  it  foil  in  a  worldly  pot 

view, — from  the  Allington  Small  House  to  an  abode  in  some  little  street 
of  Guestwick.     At  Allrngton  they  had  been  county  people, — raised  to  n 
vit-»  tlivir  Own  ■"!  00m  BXpOMI  by  I  tlicir 

ice;  but  nt  Quanta  vi  1 1 1<1  be  small  even  among  ihe  people 

of  the  town.     They  -would  he  on  an  equality  with  the  Enmcscs,  and  a 
looked  down  upon  by  the  Until",  n*.      I  1  hardly  dare  to  call  any 

moTe  at  Guestwick  sMUg  that  they  certainly  could  not  (a 

Lady  Julia  to  call  upon  tht:m  at  1  i  no  doubt  would 

patronir^  (hem,  nnd  th. ;y  could  already  anticipate  t-ho  condolence  which 
would  be  "ib.Ti'd  u>  ili' in  by  Mra.  Eleatn.  Indeed  such  a  movement  on 
their  part  would  bfl  UntMBWait  to  a  coufe*»ion  of  liiiluiv  in  the  lull 
bearing  of  so  much  of  the  world  as  was  known  to  th. in. 

I  must  not  allow  my  readers  to  suppose  that  these  OOOaidnratioiM  •, 
a  matter  of  indiib OS  Small  House.     To 

some  women  of  strong  mind,  <:  Hung  philosophic  t< 

considerations   might    hxte   been   iadfittmoL     I » 1 1 r.  Mr.-.   I >.*!•-  was  not  01 
this  nature-,  nor  were  her  datighters.     The  good  things  of  the  world  were 
good  in  their  eyes,   and  they   valued  the  privilege  of  a  pleasant 
footing  among  their  fri<  were  by  no  means  capable  of  a  wiao 

qG  advantages  which  chance   had   hitherto   given    to   tln-m. 
They  could  not  go  forth  rejoicing  in  the   comparative  poverty  of  I 
altered  condition.    But  then,  neither  coold  they  pwcheM  those  loxtniai 
which  tliey  w.  to  abandon  nt  the  price  winch  wm  osked  for 

"  Had  yon  not  belter  write  to  my  uncle?  "  said  one  of  the  girls.  Rut 
to  tlii-  -Mi-  Dale  objected  that  she  could  not  make  a  letter  on  such  a 
•;t  clearly  intelligible,  and  that  therefore  she  would  sec  the  squire  on 
the  following  morning.  "  I'  will  be  very  drc-jidful,"  xhv  sari,  "  l.nt  it  will 
soon  I"-  over  II  i-i  not  what  he  will  say  at  the  moment  that  I  Gme  so 
much  as  the  bitter  I  of  his  face  when  I  shall  meet  him  after- 

wards."    So,  on  ih-  nun  imiir,  hIm?  :igain  mado  her  way,  and  now 

without  invitation,  to  the  eauire's  atudy, 

••Mr.   Hull,"'    she  began,  Blurting  upon   her  work  with   some   con- 
fusion in  hex  manner,  and  hurry  in  In  "1  have  bean  thinking 
what  wo  were  saying  top.  tin.  r  ycjtordny,  and  I  have  come  to  a  re- 
solution which  I  k il  tn  make  known  to  you  without  a  moment's 

deln;. 

The  squire  aUo  had  thought  of  what  bad  passed  between  t' 

had  done  so;  but  he  had  thought  of  it  without 
acerbity  or  angeri     E2ifl  thou  Mac  than  his  word*,  and 

his  heart  soft«r  than  any  exponent  of  his  heart  that  ho  was  able  to  put 
forth,    lie  wished  to  Iota  nil  brother1!  children,  and  to  bo  loved  by  thorn; 
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bat  even  fuiling  that,  ho  wixhod  to  do  good  to  litem.     It  had  not  occurred 

in  him  to  l*  angry  with  Mm.  Dale  »ll<r  lb  i  w  was  over.     Tho 

!  .id   not    gone  pleasantly  with    bim;  Lu r    then    lie    hardly 

expected  ti,  would  go  pleasantly.     No  idea  had  occnrrc-d  to  him 

I  vil   COUld   BOOM   B900  any  of  the  Dale  ladies  from  the  words  which 

liea  beca  spoken.     He  regarded  the  Small  House  as  their  abode  and 

home  as  surely  as  tb<  I  [OQM  wa*  bil  Own.     In  giving  him  hi*  doc, 

it  must  he  declared  that  any  allusion   to  their  hi  M  as  »  benefit 

done  to  them  by  him  had  be.  thoughts.     Mr*.  Hearu, 

who  held  her  cottage  at  half  its  real  value,  grumbled  almost  daily  at  him 

as  her  landlord;  but  it  never  ooeurred  to  him  that  therefore  he  should 

hex    rent,  or   tli.-u   in    not   doing   so   ho  was   acting  witb   spocial 

munificence.      It   h;id   ever    been    i<>  bim    a   grumbling,  cros«- grained, 

iin|'h-aaaiit  world;  and   he  did  not  expcot   limn    Mr*.    I  Irani,  or   from 

his   sister-in-law,   injlM  ,    tlinn   that  to   which    he    bad    ever 

been  used. 

"It  will  make  me  very  happy,"  raid  lie,  "if  it  has  any  bearing  00 
BoU'fl  marriage  with  her  cousin." 

"  Mr.  Dale,  tlr.it  is  on!  oflfal  BjantfalB.  I  would  not  rex  you  by  saving 
so  if  1  were  not  ceitain  of  ii  :  but  1  know  my  child  so  well  I  " 

"  Then  we  must  lenve  it  to  time,  Mar; 

M  Yes,  of    course  ;   but   no  time  will   suffice  to  make    Bell   change 
bar  mind.     Wc  will,  however,  leave  the  vurijeot.    And  now,  Mr.  1 
have  to  tell  yon  of  something  else;— we  hare  resolved  to  leave  ili«-  Small 

Soon." 

*'  Resolved  on  what  ?  "  said  the  squire,  turning  his  eyes  full  upon  her. 
"  We  have  resnivid  to  leave  tlie  Sm.dl  House." 

"Leave  the  Smnll  House!"  he  Mtid,  repeating  her  words;  "and 
where  on  oarth  do  JttH  IWBtl  to  go  ? '* 

"  We  think  we  shall  go  into  Gticstwick." 

"Ah,  that  is  bo  bard  to  explain.  If  you  would  only  accept  the 
("net  as  I  tell  it  to  you,  and  not  n.-l:  li  i-  the  reasons  which  have  guided 
DM  ! " 

"But  that  is  nut  of  baa  question,  Mary.  In  eucb  a  matter  as  met! 
iNii.i  ask  your  reasons i  nd  I  must  tell  yon  alio  that,  In  my  opinion, yon 
« ill  not  be  doing  your  duty  to  your  dnughtets  in  carrying  out  aoch  an 
intention,  unless  your  reasons  are  very  strong  indeed."' 

"  But  they  are  very  Strong,'1  said  Mrs.  Dale ;  and  then  she  paused. 

"  I  cannot  understand  it,"  said  the  squire.  "  1  cannot  bring  myself 
to  In-new-  tliat  you  sre  really    in  earnest.      Are  you    not   comfortable 

"  More  comfortable  than  we  bnve  any  right  to  bo  with  our  means." 
"  But  I  thought  you  always  did  very  nicely  with  your  money.     Yoa 
get  into  debt." 

"No;  I  dcvq  set  into  debt.    It  is  Dot  that,  exactly.    Tho  (act  a, 
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Mr.  Dale,  wo  !::••..    bo  right  to   li'  without  paying  tmt\  tat  we 

couN;  .         ■  i  I  to  tiro  ill-,  re  if  v,  i  in." 

"Who  ku  talked  about  rent/"  he  said,  jumping  up  from  Tiin  < 

;  ■  li.ii  been   BpealciBg  falsehoods  of  nic  behind  my  back."     No 

gleam  of  the  rail  truth   I  OOtBO  tO  Iiim.     No  idea  had  reached   !ii--s 

mind  (lint  his  relative*  thought  it  UOtSOWy  t«>  leave  his  house  in  conne- 

c  of  any  word  that  be  himaetfhad  spokoai     Bo-had  never  ooutdated 

boon  in  any  t\  -  generous  to  them,  and  would  not 

have  thought  it  rojisonable  thai  tiny  ahould  abandon  the  hmi   ■  in  which 

they  1 1 n< i  been  bring,  even  it'  his  aager  against  them  had  been  strong  and 

•   I  urn  ;t  insist  upon  getting  to  the  bottom  of  thai 

Aa  for  your  leaving  the  bonne,  it  is  out  <l  the  OJQOBtbML     Where  can  you 

be  better  off,  or  bo  well  ?      As  to  going  into  Gncstwick,  what  sort  of 

life  would  there  be  for   the  girls?     1   pur  nil  that  aside  aa  out  of  the 

but  I    must    know   what    bu    imlno. .1   you   to   make  such    :i 

proposition.    Toll  IU  honestly, — has  anyone  spoken  evil  ai  mi behind 

my  back  ?  " 

Mr*.  Dale  had  been    proposed    for    IrFjWJtt'WI    ami    ffat   reproach  ;   but 
was  a  decision  about  the  aquaVa  word*,  and  an  aii  of  Moitordaaa  in 
bis  manner,  which  made  prise  more  fully  than  she  had  yet  done 

the  dill'n  ulty  of  her  position.     She  almo.-t  began  to  fenr  that  she  would 
lack  power  to  carry  OQl  her  purpose. 
"  Indeed,  it  is  not  so,  Mr.  Dale."' 
"  Then  what  in  it  ?  " 

•'  1  lcn.w  that,  if  1  attempt   to  tell  you,  you  will   be  vexed,  and  will 
contradict  me." 
-   '•  Vexed  I  shall  be,  probably." 
"  And  yet  1  oennot  help  it.     Indeed,  I  am  endeavouring  to  do  what  is 
it  by  you  and  by  the  children." 
"  Never  mind  me;  your  duty  is  to  think  of  them." 
"  Of  course  it  i* :  and  in  doing  this  they  most  cordially  agree  with 
me." 

Id  using  such  argument  as  that,  Mrs.  Dale  showed  her  weakness,  Bad 
iiiiro  waa  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it.    "  Your  duty  is  to  iln-m," 
he  said;   "but  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  your  duty  is  i  a  Ml 

in  any  way  that  may  best  please  them  for  the  moment.     1  OBX   D 
stand  that  they  ;■■  v.  ith  by  some  romantic  nonsense,  but 

I  cannot  understand  it  of  you." 

"The  truth  is  this,  Mr.  Dale.     You  think   that  my  children  owe  to 
!ial  sort  of  obedience  which  ia  due  t..  |  pan  m,  mid  as  long  a 
•   hero,  accepting  from  your  hands  so  large  a  part  of  their  daily 
support,  it  is  perhnpa  natural  that  you  abouM  think  so.     In  this  unhappy 

afllur  about  Hell " 

•'  I  have  never  said  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  the  squire,  inter- 
rupting her. 

you  hare  not  aaid  an.     And  I  do  not  wish  you  to  think  that  I 
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moke  any  i  U    Bat  I  feel  thnt  it  is  to,  and  tier  fed  it.    And,  there- 

we  lave  made  up  our  minds  to  go  a  nay." 

Mrs.  Dale,  as  the  finished,  was  aware  that  she  had  not  told   nor  story 
well,  but  ahe  luid  acknowledged  to  herself  that  it  was  quite  out  < 
power  to  tell  it  as  it  should  bo  told.     Her  main  object  wsa  to  make  her 
brother-in-law  understand  thai  she  certainly  would  leave  his  bomb  . 
to  make  him  understand  this  with  U  In  to  himself  as  possible. 

She  did  not  in  the  least  thinking  her  foolish,  if  only  she  • 

so  carry  her  point  at  to  l»e  nhle  to  tell  her  daughters  on  her  return  that 
the  matter  was  settled.  But  the  squire,  from  his  words  and  manners, 
seemed  indi*pf>*ed  to  givo  her  thin  privilege. 

"  Of  all  the  proposition*  which  I  mr  heard,"  said  bt,  •  it  i*  the  most 
unreasonable.  It  amenn'*  to  tiiiss  tlmt  you  nrc  too  proud  to  lire  rest-free 
in  a  house  which  belongs  to  your  husband's  brother,  and  therefore  you 
intend  to  subject  yourself  and  your  children  to  the  great  discomfort  of  a 
very  straitened  income     If  yon  youi  concerned  I  should 

have  no  right  to  my  ;  but  I  think  myself  bound  ti  tliat, 

ns  regards  the  girls  |y  that  knows  you  will  think  you  t"  have 

been  very  wrong.     It  is  in  the  nnttiral  course  of  things  that  they  should 
live  in  that  bouse.     Tlie  place  has  never  been  let     As  far  as  I  know,  uo 
rent  has  cvlt  been  paid  for  the  house  since  it  was  built     It  has  alt 
been  given  to  tome  member  of  the  family,  who  hsa  been  considered  as 
having  the  best  right  U  it.      I  have  considered  yon  -  there  a* 

as  ray  own  here.  A  quarrel  between  me  and  your  children  would  be  to 
me  a  great  calamity,  though,  perhaps,  they  might  he  indifferent  to  it. 
But  if  there  were  such  a  quarrel  if.  would  afford  no  reason  for  their  leaving 
that  honse.     Let  me  beg  you  to  think  over  the  matter  again." 

The  squire  could  assume  an  air  of  authority  on  certain  ooc«aio:i 
he  had  done  so  now.     Mrs.  Dale  found  that  she  could  only  antwer  him  hy 
a  BJmplo  repetition  of  hi  i?ntion;  and,  indeed,  failed  in  making 

him  ;my  anviaaahla  answer  whatsoever. 

"  I  know  that  you  are  very  good  to  my  girls,"  she  said. 

'•I  will  ssy  nothing  about  that,'"  ha  answered;  not  thinking  at 
•  nt  of  the  Small  House,  but  of  the  full   possession   which  ho  had 
desired  to  give  to  the  elder  of  all  the  privileges  which  should  bcJor 
the  mistress  of  itHagtnfl, — thinking  also  of  the  means  hy  which  he  wus 
hoping  to  repair  poor  Lily's  shattered  fortunes.     Wluit  words  were  further 
said  had  no  great  significance,  and  Mr*.  Dale  got  herself  away,  feeling 
that  she  had  failed.      As  soon  as  she   was  gone   the  squire  arose, 
putting  on  his  great-coat,  went  forth  with  his  hat  and  slick   to  the  front 
Of  Ifci  hotiw.     He  MM  nut  in  order  that  his  thoughts  might  be  more 
free,  and  that  he  might  indulge  in  that  aolaoo  which  an  injured  man  finds 
in  contemplating  his  injury.     II.    declared  to  himself  that  ho  waa  very 
hardly  used,— so  hardly  n-i  d,  that  he  almost  began  to  doubt  himself  and 
his  own  motives.     "Way  was  it  that  the  people  around  him  disliked  bbfl 
so  strongly, — avoided  him  and  thwarted  him  in  the  efforts  which  he  made 
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fur  their  welfare?     Ho  offered  to  hia  nephew  all  •:  3ea  of  a  son, — 

much  more  indeed  than  tin-  privileges  of  a  ton, — merely  ashing  in  niuiti 
that  he  would  consent  to  live   peffDHMBtlj  hieh  was 

his  own.     Hut  his  i  limed.     "  H     MOmol  bear  to  live  with  nie," 

said  thee!  .elf  sorely.     He  was  prepared  to  treat  his  ni 

with  more  generosity  than  the  du  Ilmise  of  Allitigtr.: 

usually    rrrt-ived    !'i  ■     father*;    mid  tliey    repelled    his    load 

running  away  from  him,  and  telling  him  openly  t Hut  they  would  not  hu 
beholden  to  him.     He  walked  slowly  up  and  down  tin-  (errae*,  thiakfl 
this rery  bitterly.     He  did  not  find  iuthe  contemplation  ol  his  griwww 

i-olace  which  a  ivy-*,  became  lie  BOO  ll'm 

his  thoughts  rather  than  nihet>.      Si    fa    IMdl  >h n<  If  that  he  was  made 
to  be  hnted,  and  protected  to  himself  that  it  would  In-  well  Unit  he  i da      i 
die  and  be  buried  out  of  memory,  ao  that  t hi»  remaining  Dal 
have  a  better  chance  of  living  happily;  and  then  as  lie  ill  -d  all 

this  williin  his  own  bosom,  nil  :h<  nights  were  very  lender,  li  h< 

was  aggrieved,  he  waa  most  affectionate  to  those  who  had  most  in: 
him.     But  it  was  absolutely  beyond  his  power  to  reproduce  outwardly, 
with  words  and  outward  signs,  audi  thoughts  and  feeling*. 

It  waa  now  very  nearly  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  weather  wa.*  »till 
soft  and  open.     The  air  was  damp  rather  than  cold,  and  the 
field*  still  retained  the  green  tints  of  new  vegetation.     Aa  the  • 
walking  on  the  ferrare   Hopkins  came  up  to  him,  and  touching   hi 
remarked  that  they  should  have  frost  in  a  day  or  two. 

"  I  suppose  wo  shall,"  said  the  squire. 

"  We  must  have  the  mason  to  the  lines  of  Hint  little  grape-in-an-,  sir, 
before  I  can  do  any  good  with  |  foe  (hi 

"  Which  grape-hotiw  ?  "  said  the  squire,  crossly. 

"  Why,  the  grape-house  in  the  other  garden,  sir.     It  ought  to  have 
been  done  last  year  by  rights.''    Thin  Hopkins  laid  to  puniahhia 
being  cross  to  him.  On  that  mat  let  ni  tin   ihu  s  nf  Mrs.  Dale's  grape-house 
he  had,  with  much  consideration,  spared  t  during  the  last  winter, 

and  ho  fell  that  this  ought  to  be  run  1  now.     "  I  can't  put  any  fire 

in  it,  not  to  do  any  real  good,  till  something's  done.     That's  su 

"  Then  don't  put  any  fire  in  it,"  mid  the    quirt. 

Now  the  grapes  in  question  were  supjKwed  to  be  peculiai  ly  flat,  and 
were  the  glory  of  the   garden    of  the  Small    lion--.:.     Tin;. 
forced,  though  not  forced  so  early  aa  those  at  thoCreat  House,  and  Hopkins 
was  in  a  slate  °l  8rwit  confusion. 

"  They'll  never  ripen,  air;  not  the  whole  year  through." 

"Then  let  them  be  unrip.-,"  aaid  the  squire,  walking  about. 

Hopkins  did  nut  at  all  understand  it.    The  aqniM  in  bis. 
course  was  very  uai  illing  to  neglect  am.  mob  B  I  ait  would 

be  specially  unwilling  to  neglect  anything  touching  the  Small  House.  So 
Hopkins  stood  on  the  terrace,  raising  his  hit  and  scratching  his  bead, 
"  There'*  something  wrong  amongst  thorn,"  said  he  to  himself,  e<  i 
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Dul  when  the  squire  Itnd  walked  to  the  end  of  llie  terrace  and  hid 
turned  upon  the  path  which  lr-d  round  the  side  of  the  house,  he  stopped 
nnd  called  to  Hopkins. 

"  Have  what  i*  needful  done  to  the  flue,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  very  well,  sir.  It'll  only  be  re-setting  the  bricks.  Nothing 
more  ain't  needful,  just  this  winter." 

••  Have  the  place  put  in  perfect  order  while  you're  about  it,"  «aid  the 
*r|Tiin',  nnd  then  he  walked  away. 


(ii  kPTER  semx, 

DOCTOlt  C'nOlTS  18  TrawiD  OUT. 

Have  you  heard  the  news,  my  dear,  from  tin-  BauQ  House  ?  "  raid 
Mr*.  Boyco  to  her  husband,  sonio  two  or  tliree  days  after  Mrs.  Dale's 
vi-ii  to  the  squire.  It  was  one  o'clock,  and  the  pariah  pastor  had  come  in 
from  his  D  With  his  wife  nnd  children. 

"What  iinis"'  hM  Mr.  Beyce,  ton  !»■  had  beard  none. 

"  Mrs.  Dale  and  the  girls  are  going  to  leavr  1 1 1 c-  Small  Houw;   It* 
going  into  Gucatwick  to  live." 

••Mrs.  Dale  going  away;  nonsense  I ''  said  the  vicar.  "  What  on 
earth  should  take  her  into  Gucstwick  ?  She  doesn't  pay  a  shilling  of  rent 
where  she  is." 

•'  1  can  assure  you  it'-*  hrui .  my  dear.    I  was  with  Mr*.  Hcam  jti»t 
:md  site  had  it  direct  from  Mrs.  Dale's  own  lips.     Mm.  Ileum  said 
she'd  never  been  taken  sn  much  aback  in  her  whole  life.     There's  been 
some  quarrel,  you  may  be  sure  of  that." 

Mr.  Boycc  sat  silent,  pulling  off  his  dirty  shoe*  preparatory  to  hi* 
dinner.  Tidings  so  important,  as  touching  tin'  social  life  of  his  parish,  had 
not  come  to  him  for  many  a  day,  and  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to 
credit  them  at  so  short  a  notice. 

•Mr-.   Ileum  says  that  Mrs.  Dale  spoke  ever  so  firmly  about  it,  ai 
though  dctcrmiii'.il  that  nothing  should  change  her." 

"  And  did  abfl  wn  why?  " 

■•  NYU,  not  exactly.     But  Mi-.  H.,ini  add  aha  could  understand  there 
•    words  between  her  and  the  squire.      It  i  •  smy  thing  else, 

you  know.     Probably  it  had  something  to  do  with  that  man  CroRbie." 

"  They'll  he  very  pushed  about  money,"  said  Mr.  Boycc,  thrusting  hia 
feet  into  hi*  slippers. 

"That's  ju-t  what  I  said  to  Airs.  If  earn.  And  those  girls  have  nerer 
been  used  to  anything  like  real  economy.  \\  hat's  to  become  of  tin  in  I 
don't  knnw;"  nnd  Mrs.  Boycc,  as  she  expressed  in  a  *yan  ■  athy  for  her  dear 
•d  considerable  comfort  Inin  the  pronpvet  of  their  future 
poverty.  It  nlwaye  is  so,  and  Mrs.  I  Joyce  was  not  worse  than  ber 
neighbour*. 
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''  1  11  make  it  >cc, 

to  whom  the  excitement  of  .<iteh  a  chango  in  affairs  Wi  I  (0 

be  tnje. 

•■  I  I  not,"  I'.'i'l  Mrs.  Boycc;  "  Fin  afraid  not.     They  nro  both 

ao  determined.     I  always  thought   that  riding  and  giving  th< 
ami  fa  It  was  treating  them  as  though  they  were  the 

squire'*  daughters,  ond  they  were  not  the  squires  daughters." 

"  It  was  almost  the  same  thing." 

"  But  now  wc  sec  the  difference,"  asid  the  judicious  Mrs.  Boyce.  "  I 
often  said  that  date  Mr*.  DteJa  «n  wr.-.np,  and  it.  turn*  OUt  that  I  was 
right.  It  will  make  no  difference  to  me,  tw  regards  calling  on  them  and 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"  i  >f  course  it  won't." 

"  Ni  t  hut  what  there  must  be  a  difieirna  ,  .-mil  a  very  great  difference 
too.     It  will  be  a  terrible  b>  poor  Lily,  with  the  loss  o\'  lur 

line  husband  anil  all." 

After  dinner,  when  Mr.  Boycc  had  again  gone  forth  upon  his  labour*, 
the  same  subject  was  discussed  between   Mr*.  Bcy< ■■•  and  her  dambpfifSj 
and  the  mother  was  very  careful  to  nacli  her  children   that  Hi  • 
would  be  just  as  good  a  person  aa  ever  .-In   I  nl  ijiuic  a.  much  a 

lady,  tVOfl  though   sin-  thooid  live  in  a  very  dingy  house  at  Ciiiestwick ; 
torn   which  h-Mon  the  Boyce  girls  learned  plainly  that  Wro.  Dale,  with 
Bell  and  Lily,  were  about  to  have  a  fall  in  the  world,  ami  that  thi 
be  treated  accord  in ■■ 

From  all  this  it  will  be  discovered  that  Mrs.  Date  had  not  given  way 
to  the  squire'*    arguments,    although    slio    had    found   herself  bob! 
answer  thflBL     As  ibo  had  n turned  noma  she  Imd  Nit  btnall  'to  b*J  almost 
vanquished,  and  to  the  gills  with  the  .1  i  1  and  true  of  A  woman 

who  hardly  knew  in  which  conrso  lay  the  line  of  her  duty.  But  they 
bad  not  seen  the  squire's  manner  on  the  occasion,  nor  heard  his  words, 
and  they  could  not  understand  that  their  own  porno  hhuuld  bo  abandoned 
because  lie  did  not  like  it.  So  they  talked  their  mother  into  fresh  resolves, 
and  on  the  following  morning  she  wrote  a  note  to  her  brother-in-law, 
■snaring  him  that  she  had  thought  much  of  all  that  he  had  said,  but  again 

declaring  that  the  regarded  herself  a.--  bound  En  duty  to  twfi  Hue  Small 
House.  To  thi*  he  hud  returned  no  nnsinr,  md  >hc  had  oommimicated 
lur  intention  to  Mr?,  ib.arn,  thiukiug  it  beHtt  that  there  should  be  DO 
I  in  the  matter. 
•  I  am  sorry  to  hoar  that  jour  sister-in-law  is  going  to  leave  us," 
Mr.  Boyce  and  to  the  squire  that  nail  afternoon. 

"Who  told  you  that?"  asked  the  tsijtiire,  showing  by  his  tone  that 
liki  I   the  topic  of  conversation  which  the  parson  hi  I 

-  Well,  I  h.vl  it  Iron  Mrs.  Boyce,  and  I  think  Mrs.  Hearn  told  her." 
'■  I  iriaa  Un.  Bi  mind  ber  own  l.uaineiw,  and  uot  ■pn  id 

idle  reports." 
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he  squire  raid  nothing  more,  and  Mr.  Boyce  Ml  tlial  be  hid  I 
very  unjust  I  j  snubbed. 

Dr.  Crofts  bad  come  over  and  pronounced  as  a  fact  that  it  wan  scar- 
lat  in.i.     Village  apothecaries  are  generally  wronged  by  the  doubts  v 
are  thrown  upon   them,  fur  the  town  doctors  when  they  come  always 
confirm  what  tbe  village  apothecaries  have  said. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  ■cnrlatina,"  thr  doctor  declared ; 
"  but  the  symptoms  arc  all  faroum" 

There  wa»,  1.  -\r<-\\  r,  much  worse  coming:  than  this.  Two  days  after- 
wards  Lily  found  bfJ  -  rather  unwell.     She  endeavoured  to  k«ep 

it  to  herself,  fearing  that  she  should  be  brought  under  the  doctor's  uotioe 
as  a  patient ;  but  her  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  on  the  following  morning 
it  waa  known  that  she  bad  also  taken  tbe  disease.  Dr.  Crofta  declared  that 
everything  was  in  her  favour.  The  weather  waa  cold.  Tho  presence  of 
the  malady  in  tbe  house  1  them  all  to  be  careful,  and,  tnoi 

good  advice  was  at  haml  at  once.     The  doctor  begged  Mrs.  Dale  not  to  be 
uneasy •  but  he  waa  very  csgor  in  bogging  that  tbe  two  sisters 
be  allowed  to  bo  together.      "  Could  y  I  Bell  into  Gnrxtwick,— 

to  Mrs.   Enmcs'?"  «aid   he.  U  aid  not  choose  to  be   sent   to 

Mrs.  Eamea',  and  was  with  great  difficulty  kept  out  of  her  mother's  bed- 
room, to  which  Lily  ;n  an  invalid  was  transferred. 

"  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,"  he  said  to  Dell,  on  the  second  day 
after  Lily'B  complaint  had  declared  ilwlf,  "you  are  wrong  to  slay  hero  in 
tho  house." 

"I  certainly  shall  no*,  leave  mamma,  when  she  has  get  to  intsc- 
herhanda,"  said  P..-11. 

"  But  if  you  should  be  taken  ill  she  would  have  more  on  her  hands." 
pleaded  the  doctor. 

f  i  .ml  1  no:  tl<,  it,"  QsJI  NflM.  "  TT I  were  token  over  to  Gttcstwiok, 
1  should  be  so  uneasy  that  I  should  walk  back  to  Allinglnn  the  first 
moment  that  I  could  escape  from  the  house." 

••  1  think  your  mother  would  be  more  comfortable  without 

"  And  I  think  she  would  be  more  comfortable  with  me.  I  don't  ever 
like  to  lic.'ir  of  a  woman  running  away  lrom  illness  ;  but  when  a  sister  or 
n  daughter  dOM  r<>,  it  is  intolcral  lc"  Bo  Bell  remained,  without  per- 
mission indeed  to  ace  her  sister,  but  performing  various  ouUide  adminii- 
trations  which  were  much  needed. 

And  tlitiB  nil  manner  of  trouble  came  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Small  IIoii5v,  falling  npon  thorn  M  it  were  in  a  heap  together,     it  was  a* 

1  wly  two  months  ninci;  those  ten  .mc  respecting 

Croabie;  tidings  which,  it  waa  felt  at  the  time,  would  of  themselves  be 
Buflieient  to  crush  them ;  and  now  to  that  misfortune  other  misfortunes 
]i  .1  In  en  added, — one  quick  upon  the  heels  of  another.  In  the  teeth  of 
the  doctor's  kind  pre  *Iy  became  very  ill,  and  nfter  a  few  dajl  was 

delirious.  She  would  talk  to  her  mother  nbout  Crnsbie,  speaking  of  him 
M  she  used  to  speak  in  the  autumn  that  waa  passed.    But  even  in  her 
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madness  she  remembered  tlint  they  had  resolved  to  leave  their  present 
home;  and  she  doctor  twice  whether  their  lodgings  in  Guest  wick 

were  read;. 

It  was  tlnu  that  Crofts  first  heard  of  their  intention.  Nov,-,  in  these 
dnjs  of  Lily's  wornt  illness,  lie  came-  daily  •  Mlington,  nm.i 

,  on  one  occasion,  the  whole  night.     For  oil 

-nor had  he  ever  taken  n  fee  from  Mrs.  Dale.  "I  wish  you  wouM  BOt 
come  bo  often,"  Bell  said  to  him  one  evening,  as  he  stood  with  hm  at  (he 
drawing-rooin  tire,  niter  he  had  left  the  patient'*  Toom;  "yon  arc  over- 
loading us  with  obligation!*."  On  that  day  Lily  was  over  the  wor.«l  of 
the  fever,  and  he  had  been  able  to  tell  Mrs.  Dale  that  ho  did  not  think 
he  was  now  in  danger. 

"  It  will  tut  be  necessary  mm-h  longer,"  he  nil]  "  the  worst  of  it  is 
over." 

"  It  is  such  a  luxury  to  hear  you  Eny  so.     I  suppose  we  Rhall  owi- 
you  ;   but  nevertheless " 

"Oh,  noj  scarlatina  is  not  such  *  terrible  thing  now  an  it  used 
to  be." 

"  Then  why  should  you  bar*  devoted  your  time  to  her  ns  you  liava 
done?    It  frightens  me  when  I  think  of  the  injury  wo  tuust  I 

•'  My  horse  has  felt  it  more  than  I  have."  said  the  doctor,  laughing. 
"My  patients  at  Guestwick  are  not  so  very  numerous."     Then,  tastes"  | 
going,  ho  sat  himself  down.     "  Ami  i'.  \t  peallj.  nnc,"  bj  Mid,  ■  lbs)  ;.  "u 
arc  all  going  to  1  house?  " 

"  Quit.:  tniv.     We  shall   do  so  nt  the  end  of  March,  if  Lily  h 
enough  to  he  moved." 

14  Lily  will  he  well  long  before  that,  I  hope ;   not,  indeed,  that  she  ought 
moved  out  of  her  own  rooms  for  Bl  •  to  come  • 

"  Unless  we  are  Stopped  by  bet  w«  shall  certainly  go  at  the  end  of 
March."  Bell  now  hnd  also  sat  down,  ami  they  both  rerniiincd  for  eomo 
lime  looking  at  the  Bn  in  silence. 

And  why  i»  it,  Belli"  he  mill,  at  hut.  "  But  I  don't  know  whether  I 
have  a  right  to  ask." 

"  Ynu  have  a  right  to  nsk  any  question  about  us,"  she  said.  "  My 
uncle  Kvn.  kind.    Ha  la  more  than  kind;  bl  r»jtl»     Hut  In' seems 

to  think  that  our  living  beM  gives  him  a  right  'o  interfere  with  mamma, 
Wo  don't  like  that,  and,  therefore,  we  are  going  " 

The  doctor  still  sat  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  and  Bell  still  sat  opposite  to 
him;  but  the  POaMIWlioq  did  HOl  form  it;  i!t  very  freely  itaot 

» It  is  bad  news,"  he  said,  at  lass. 

Aft  any  rate,  when  we  are  ill  you  will  not  bava  so  fcr  to  come  nnd 
see  w." 

"  Yes,  I  understand.  That  means  that  I  am  ungracious  not  to 
congratulate  myself  on  having  you  all  so  much  nearer  to  me;  hut  I 
do  not  in  tho  least.     1  cannot  bear  to  think  of  you  ns  living  anywhere 
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but  here  nt  Allingtou.      Dale*  will  be  out  of  their  place  in  a  str. 
Guestwick." 

•    I  b  ''    b    '1  upon  the  Dale*,  too." 

14  It  ia  bard  upon  them.  It's  a  sort  of  ofTkhoot  from  that  very  tyrannical 
law  of  noblesse  oblige.    I  dou'i  think  yon  oagfal  to  go  «w»)  li 
unless  the  circumstances  are  very  imperative." 
';  Rut  they  are  very  imperat 

*'  In  that  case,  indeed  ! "     And  then  again  he  fill  into  silence. 
"  Hare  you  never  seen  that  mamma  is  not  happy  here  ?  "  she  said,  aJl<r 
another  pause.     u  I  I  Barer  quite  ur.de  rstood  it  all  before  as  I 

do  now;  but  now  I  «w  it." 

"  And  I  have  rod  it; — hare  seen  at  h-ost  what  you  moan.     She  has 
led  a  life  of  restraint ;  but  then,  how  frequently  is  such  K*j| 
necessity  of  a  life  .'     1  hardly  tliink  that  your  tnctl.or  would  move  on  that 
account." 

It  is  on  our  account.     But  this  restraint,  as  you  call  it,  males 
happy,  and  she  i*  governed  by  seeing  that.     My  uncle  is  generous 
regards  money;   but  ha  other  thing*, — in  matters  of  feelh 
tliink  lie  has  been  ungenerous." 

'•  Bed,"  said  ;   and  tbflfl  ttfl  [MIHUlfl 

Bhe   looked   up  ut  boat,   bat  made  do  answer.      lie  had  always 

colled  her  by  bar  '  ,i  ad  Ihey  two  Iwd  ever  regarded  each 

■a-  I'liM'   n  i. mhIs.     At  tlie  present  moment  she  hod  forgotten  all  also 

had  iiiliniif  pleasure  in  sitting  there  and  talking 

to  him. 

4i  I  nm  going  to  ask  you  a  question  which  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  ask, 

only  thai  1  ban  known  you  tw  long  that  I  almost  feci  that  I  am  speaking 

■tatar." 

"  Too  may  ask  me  what  you  please,"  said  she. 
"  It  i.i  abOBl  your  cousin  Bernard." 
"  About  Bernard  !  "  said  Bell. 
It  was  now  dusk;  and  ns  they  were  sitting  without  other  light  than 
i   tlit-  lire,  she  knew  that  he  could  not  discern  the  colour  which 
!•  us  her  cousin's  name  was  mentioned.     But,  had  the 
,•  pervaded  the  track  roonii  I  doubt  whether  Croft*  would  have  accn 
Mush,  for  be  kept  his  eyes  firmly  fixed  upon  the  fire. 
'•  Vi-s,  about  Bernard  ?     I  don't  know  whether  1  ought  to  ask  I 
"I'm  Huro  I  can't  say,"  said  Bell,  speaking  words  of  the   o 
which  she  was  not  conscious. 

i  In  rfl  hoi  beao  ■  rumour  in  Guestwick  that  he  and  yon- " 

" It  is  untrue,"  said   Bell;  -'quite  untrue.     If  you  hear  it  repeated, 

you  nhould  contradict  it.     I  wonder  why  people  should  say  suoh  things." 

"It  w  i. u  Id  have  been  an  excellent  marriage;— all  your  friends  mart 

have  approved  it." 

"  What  do  yon  mean,  Dr.  Croft*?  How  I  do  hate  those  word*,  'an  ex- 
cellent marringe.'     In  them  is  contained  more  of  wicked  v.  |  than 
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any  other  worda  that  one  ever  bears  spoken.     You  1fMri  DM  to  ruarry  my 
cousin  simply  because  1  should  have  a  great  house  to  live  in,  and  a  c 
I  know  that  you  arc  my  friend;   but  I  hate  such  friendship  as  tint." 

"  I  think  you  BoMWdtHtaad  mc,  Bell.  I  mean  that  it  would  have 
been  an  excellent  marriage,  pn.vnl.Ml  yon  hid  both  loved  Mi 

u  \u,  1  don't  misiindentaod  you.     Of  course  it  would  be  an  excellent 
marriage,  if  wo  loved  each  other.     You  might  say  tho  wine  if  I  I. 
the  butcher  or  the  baker.      What  you  mean  U,  that  it  makes  h  reason  for 
loving  him." 

'•  I  dent  think  I  did  BUM  that." 

"Tii  iii-an  nothing." 

After  that,  there  were  again,  some  minutes  of  silence  during  which 
Dr.  Crofts  got  up  to  go  away.     "  You  have  scolded  me  very  dreadfully," 
he  said,  with  a  slight  smile,  "  and  I  believe  1  have  deserved  it  for  inter- 
In' " 

"  No;   not  at  all  I'ur  interfering." 

"  But  at  any  rate  you  mu.-t  forgive  me  before  I  go." 

14 1  wont  forgive  you  nt  nil,  unless  you  repent  of  your  sins,  and  alter 
altogether  the  wickedness  of  your  mind.  You  will  become  very  soon  as 
bad  as  Dr.  Gmlkn." 

"Shnlll?" 

"  Oh,  but  I  will  forgive  you  ;   for  after  fill,  you  Ut  the   10  WW 

man  in  the  world." 

"  Oh,  jm ;  of  course  I  am.     Well, — good-by." 

"  But,  Dr.  Crofts,  you  should  not  suppose  others  to  bo  so  much  moro 

iyouael£    Yon  do  not  car*  for  won  /much " 

"  Bat  1  'i"  can  very  much." 

•■  If  you  did,  yon  would  not  oomc  hen  be  oo&rnj  day  itta  i 

"  I  do  cviii'   for  niorioy  wry  much.      1  have  sometiti  [tea 

..••art  became  I  could  not  get  opportunities  ■  it.     It  is  the 

beat  friend  that  a  man  can  have " 

•  Oh,  Dr.  Crofts!" 

" th.:  best  friend  d  can  barrcj  If  It  be  hoaeatly  come 

A  woman  can  hardly  realise  the  sorrow  v,  hkh  may  fall  upou  n  man  from 
nch  n  friend." 
"Of  coarse  a  man  likes  to  earn  living  by  his  profession;   and 

lo  dial  " 
"  That  depends  upon  one's  ideas  of  decency." 
Mi!  mine  never  ran  rery  high.     I've  always  had  *  sort  of  aptitude 
for  ii-.  pig*ty; — "i  elenn  pignty,  you  know,  with    i 

straw  tu  Ho  upon.     I  think  ii  •:.  ike  when  they  made  a  lady  of 

me.    I  do,  indeed." 

••  I  .1  )  in.!.'     ;p<!    Dr.  Crofts. 

"  That's  because  you  don't  quite  know  me  yet.     I've  not  the  slightest 
pleasure  in  putting  on  three  different  dresses  a  day.     I  do  it 
because  it  comes  to  me  to  do  it,  from  the  way  in  rrhjeh  we  ban 
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taught  to  live.     But  when  m  get  to  Gueatwiek  I  mean  to  charge  all 

ond  if  you  come  in  to  tea,  you'll  see  me  in  the  same  brown  frock 

I  wear  in  the  morning,— unless,  indeed,  the  morning  work  makea  the 

brown  fa  Oh,  Dr.  Crofts!  you'll  have  it  pilch-dark  riding  home 

;-  the  Guest  wick  cli 

■  n't  mind  the  dark,1'  be  said  ;  and  it  seemed  na  though  be  hardly 
intended  to  go  even  yei. 

I  I  do,"  ««id  Hi- II,  "  and  I  shall  ring  fcr  candle*."    But  he  topped 
her  as  she  put  her  hand  out  to  the  bell-pull. 

,t  a  moment,  Bell.     You  need  hardly  hare  lea  before  I 

go,  and  you  need  not  begrudge  my  staying  cither,  seeing  that  I  shall  te 
■no  at  home." 

"  Begrudge  your  staying  ! " 

"  Hi  : .  you  nball  begrudge  it, or  else  make  me  very  welcome." 

He  still  held  her  by  the  wrist,  which  he  had  caught  as  ho  prevented  her 
from  summoning  the  servant. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  the.  "  Yon  know  you  are  welcome  to 
us  .is  flowers  in  May.     You  always  were  welcome;  but  now,  when  you 

have  come  to  us  in  our  trouble At  auy  rate,  you  shall  neTer  say 

thai  I  turn  you  out," 

"  Shall  I  never  say  so?"  And  still  he  held  her  by  the  wrist.  El 
had  kept  his  chair  throughout,  bat  she  was  standing  before  him, — between 
him  and  the  lire.  But  she,  though  he  held  hex  in  this  way,  tho-ight  little 
of  hia  words,  or  of  his  action.  They  had  known  each  otht-r  with  great 
intimacy,  and  though  Lily  would  still  laugh  nt  her,  saying  that  Dr.  CroA* 
was  her  lover,  she  had  long  since  taught  herself  that  no  such  feeling  ai 
that  would  ever  exist  between  them. 

"  Shall  I  never  say  so,  Bell  ?     What  if  so  JN  M  I  a*k  for  tie 

!  that  you  will  nal  gtre  to  ao  rich  a  man  as  your  cousin  Bernard 

...ily   withdrew   her   arm   and   moved   bock    Tery    quickly 
a  stag  She  did  it  almost  with  the  motion  a 

she- IE  1 1  her ;  or  had  a  man  spc1  worth 

who  would  not,  under  any  rfminwUnnffl,  have  a  right  to  speak  them. 

u  Ah,  yes  !  1  thought  it  would  be  so,"  he  said.  "I  may  go  now,  sad 
may  know  that  I  have  be 

•'  What  is  it  you  mean,  Dr.  Crofts?     What  ij   it  you  are  a 
Why  do  you  talk  that  nonsense,  trying  to  see  if  you  can  me?** 

"Yes;  it  is  nonsense.     1  have  no  right  to  address  yoa  in  the 
and  certainly  shuuld  not  have  done  it  now  that  I  am  in  your  house  in  the 
way  of  my  professitm.     f  bag  your  pardon."     Now  he  also  was  standing, 
1  ut  he  hod  not  moved  from  his  side  of  the  fireplace.     "  Arc  you  going  to 
forgive  me  before  1  go?" 

'■  Forgive  you  for  what  ?  "  aaid  ai 

"  For  dating  to  love  you  ;  for  having  loved  you  almost  as  long  ns  you 
can  remember;  for  loving  you  better  than  nil  beside.  Thia  alone 
you  should  forgive  ;  but  will  you  forgive  me  for  having  told  i: 
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I  nude  her  no  offer,  nor  did  she  expect  that  he  was  about  to 

make  can  .  urself  had   hardly  yet   realized  the  meaning  of  hU 

wiitda,  and  (he  certainly  had  naked  herself  no  question  as  to  the  answer 

which  she  should  give  to  them.     There  aro  cam. ■  h  Ii.ivi.tk  present 

ikeahle  a  word  of  open  lore 

the  powii 
of  a  surprise.     And  it  is  generally  so  when  the  lover  has  not  been  an  old 
in  his  acquaintance  lias  been   of  modern  (tat*     Ii  bad 
been  so  essentially  in  tho  case  of  Croabio       I  I  -ily  Dale.     When  Crosbio 
came  Co  Lily  at>d  made  hi  Id  ll  arfdl  pari  M  MM  KBd  thorough 

self- possesion,  for  he  almost  knew  that  it  Was  expoOtedi  And  Lily, 
though  she  had  been  Hamad  for  n  moment,  had  hat  answ  ugh. 

She  already  loved  A  itli  all  her  heart.  d<  in  his  presence, 

beaked  in  the  sunshine  of  his  manliness,  rejoiced  in  his  wit,  and  had 
toned  her  ears  to  tho  tone  of  his  voice.  It  had  nil  been  done  and  tins 
world  expected  it.     Hud   he  BDt  made  Ml  offer,  Lily  would  have  been 

Mated; — though,  alas,  olas,  there  win  fitfeUe  ill-trcntmcut,  so  much 
heavier,  in  BUM  I    B«t  then-  *tl  othtc  OHM  in  which  a  lover  can- 

It'  known  as  such  without  gieat  difficulty,  and  when  he 
doe*  do  so,  cannot  hope  for  DO  immediate  answer  in  his  favour.  It  is 
hard  upon  old  friend*  tbi  dty  ROoold  usually  full  the  heaviest 

upon  them.     Crofts  had  been  so  i  th  the  Dale  l.uuily  thut  very 

many  persons  had  thought  it  probable  that  ho  would  marry  one  of  the 
girl*.  Mr*.  Dale  herself  had  thought  so,  and  had  almost  hojM<d  it.  Lily 
bad  certainly  d  These  thoughts  aud  hopes  had  somewhat  laded 

away,  bu:  t  former  boatd  lave  been  in   the  doctor's 

favour.     But  now,  when  ha  had  in  some  way  Hpokcn  out.  Boll  started 
.  and  would  not  believe  that  he  was  in  earnest.    She  probably 
loved  bio  than  any  man   in  the  world,  and  yet,  when  he  spoke 

to  her  of  love,  she  conld  not  brio)  hi  emM  to  uideatnd  him. 

••  I  don'l  I-  lOW  what  vou  mean,  Dr.  Crofts;  indeed  I  do  cot,"  aha 

Mid. 

"  I  had  meant  to  ask  you  to  bo  my  wife ;  simply  that.     But  you  ahall 
not   have  tho  pain  of  making  mo  a  positive  refusal.     As  I  rode  here 

i:ig  ray  frequent  rides  of  late  I  have  thought 
ol  little  else.  But  I  told  myrclf  that  1  had  no  right  to  do  it.  I  have 
not  even  a  house  in  which  it  would  ba  fit  that  you  should  live." 

'•  Dr.  Crofta,  if  I  loved  you, — il  I  wished  u>  marry  you        **  and  then 
the  stopped  beraelf. 
•  But  yon  do  not?" 

"No;   I  think  not.     I  suppose  not.     No.     But  in  anyway  no  con- 
D  about  money  has  anything  to  do  with  it." 
I  am  not  that  butcher  or  that  bike*  whom  vou  could  love?" 

Hi  II:  and  linn  she  stopped  herself  from  further  speech, 
not  as  intending  to  convey  nil  her  answer  in  that  one  word,  but  as  not 
knowing  how  to  fashion  any  further  words. 


no 
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■   I  Iisu-w  it  would  be  an,"  Htud  die  doctor. 

It  ■  .r,  bo  thought  by  those  who  condescend  to  criticize  this 

lover's  conduct  mid  hi*  mode  of  carrying  on  his  suit,  that  he  was  very 
unfit  for  suck  nor);.  Lodiea  will  any  that  he  wanted  courage,  and  men 
wUl  aey  tlut  be  granted  wit     I  an  raclinccl,  howorcr,  to  bat  1m 

behaved  ai  well  ■  men  generally  do  behave  on  such  occasion*,  and  that 
In;  showed   himself  tj   be  a  good  average   li  t  boU 

lover,   who  knocks   his  lady-love    over   aa    he  does  a    bird,  and  who 
would  anathematize  himself  all  over,  nnd  swear  that  his  pun  was  dis- 
traught, and  look  about  a*  though  be  thought  the  world  was  coming  to 
an  end.  ii  lie  mUBQd   tn  knock  '■<■>■:■  hit  bird.     And  there  n  yur 
lover,  ivli'  rea,    Who  has  felt  certain    fan.  tlte 

moment  in  which  ho  buttoned  on  h is  knickerbockers  that  bo  at  any  rate 
would  kill  nothing,  and  wlu>,  w1ii.ii  he  hears  the  loud  congratulations  of 
his  friends,  cannot  believe  that  he  really  did  bag  that  beautiful  winged 
thing  by  hi*  own  pruwesw.  The  beautiful  winged  thing  which  the 
timid  111:111  carries  home  in  his  bosom,  declining  to  have  it  dirown 
a  misccll."  ',  BO  that  'r  may  never  be  lost  in  a  common  cr*"- 

game,  is  hatter  to  liini  than  are  the  slaughtered  hecatombs  to  those  who 
kill  their  birds  by  the  hundred. 

But  Dr.  Croft*  had  bo  winked  hit  he  was  not  in  the  lcatt 

Mi&re  wlxtinr  he  bad  winged  hi-  bird  or  no.     [ndeed,  having  boom  at 

hand  to  congratulate  him,  be  im  quite  acre  that  the  bird  had  flown  away 
uninjured  into  the  next  field.     "  No  "  was  the  only  word  w  had 

given  in  answer  to  his  lost  sidelong  question,  and  No  is  not  a  001 
word  to  lovers.     Bnt  there  hud  been  that  in  Bell's  No  which  might  hire 
r  bin  thai  flu  hud  won  not  escaping  without  a  wound,  if  he  had&till 
had  any  of  hia  wits  about  him. 

"Now  I  will  go,"  said  he.     Then  be  paused  fur  on  answer,  but  none 
"And  you  will  understand  what  1  meant  when  1  spoke  of  being 
turned  out." 

"  Nobody— turn*  you  out."      And    Bell,  aa  oho  spoke,   had  almost 
to  a  «ob. 

"  It  is  time,  at  any  rate,  that  I  should  go  i   b  it  not?    And,  Bell,  don't 
rupposc  that  this  little  Beone  will  keep  me  away  from  your  sister'* 
aide.     I  shall  be  here  to-morrow,  and  you  will  find  that  you  will  hardly 
know  me  again  for  the  same  person."     Then  in  the  dark  he  put  out  bis 
hand  to  her. 

"  Good-by,"  she  said,  giving  him  her  hand.     lie  pressed  hers  very 

closely,  but  she,  though  she  wished  to  do  so,  could  not  bring  herself  to 

return  tho  pressure.     Her  hand  remained  passive  in  hi;,  showing  no  sign 

of  offence;  bnl  it  ma  ibeolately  paaatvoi 

■  ood-by,  dearest  friend,"  he  Raid. 

"  Good-by,"  she  answered, — and  then  he  was  gone. 

She  waited  quite  still  till  she  heard  the  front-door  close  after  htm,  and 
then  I  -ilcntly  up  to  her  own  bedroom,  and  sat  herself  down  ir 
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rocking-chair  over  the  fire.  It  was  in  accordance  with  a  custom 
\j  established  that  her  mother  should  remain  with  Lily  till  the  tea 
ly  <3n\viiKi;iim;  for  in  these  dnys  of  illness  such  dinners  a?  were 
provided  were  eaten  early.  Bell,  therefore,  knew  that  she.  had  mill 
•omo  h.ilf  hour  of  her  own,  daring  which  she  might  sit  and  think 
undisturbed. 

Ami  what  naturally  should  have  boon  In  t  lirat  thought*? — fat  sho 
had  rnthlessly  refused  a  maa  who,  a9  she  now  knew,  lored  her  well,  and 
for  whom  she  had  always  felt  at  any  rate  the  warmest  friendship?  Such 
were  not  her  thought*,  nor  were  they  in  any  way  nkia  to  this.  Tiny 
ran  back  instantly  to  years  gone,  by, — over  long  years,  a*  lior  few  years 
were  counted, — and  settVd  thtfuallN  on  certain  halcyon  day*,  in  which 
she  had  dreamed  that  he  hod  loved  her,  and  had  fancied  that  she  had  lov«l 
him.  How  9he  had  schooled  herself  for  tlioBe  days  since  that,  and  taught 
herself  to  know  that  her  thoughts  had  been  over-bold!  And  now  it  had 
all  come  round.  The  only  man  that  she  bad  evvi  tile-  1  hoi  loved  her. 
Then  there  came  to  her  a  memory  of  a  certain  day,  in  which  she  had 
been  almost  proud  to  think  that  Crosbic  had  admired  her,  in  which  she 
had  almost  hoped  that  it  might  be  so ;  and  a*  she  thought  of  this  ulic 
ushed,  and  struck  her  foot  twice  upon  the  floor.  "Dear  Lily,"  she 
M  u>  herself — "poor  Lily!"  But  the  feeling  which  induced  her  i 
think  of  her  sister  had  had  no  relation  to  that  which  had  first  brought 

ie  into  her  mind. 
And  this  man  had  loved  her  through  it  all, — this  priceless,  peerless 
this  man  who  was  n*  true  to  the  backlione  as  that  nth.  r  BM  had 
to  be  (hlse;  who  was  as  sound  as  the  other  man  had  proved 
!f  to  he  rotten.  A  smile  came  across  her  faco  as  she  sat  looking  nt 
the  fire,  thinking  of  this.  A  man  had  lured  lor,  whose  lovo  was  worth 
possessing.  She  hardly  remembered  whether  or  BO  »Bfl  had  refused  him 
or  accepted  him.  She  hardly  asked  herself  what  alio  would  do.  As  to  all 
that  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  have  many  thoughts,  bin 
acces-i  01  press  upon  her  quite  immediately.     For  the  present,  tl 

any  rate,  she  might  sit  and  triumph ; — and  thus  triumphant  she  sat  there 
till  the  old  nurse  came  in  and  told  her  that  her  mother  was  waiting  for 
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Tjuhk  are  a  number  of  commonplaces  which   are  oonslontly 
Atttotion  under  slightly  different  forms.     From  time  I  ihey  strike 

!in    foai  liotkl  writer*,  who  give  thoin  a  now  gleet  by  ll»«  help 

of  mms  degree  of  liii'rary   talent.      One  of  the   immi    attractive  and 
popi;  BM  fa  what  muj  be  cnllcd  the  anti-respeo: 

place.  In  every  generation — in  fact,  several  times  in  n  generation — it 
occurs  to  some  lively  person  who  combines  power  of  expression  with 
more  than  average  sensibility,  that  n  certain  proporiimi  of  those  who 
are  condemnod,  and  oven  stigmatized,  by  ibe  world  at  largo— who  fall, 
so  to  *|H-ak,  under  its  oflioial  censure — aie  in  reality  better  than  others 
who  are  rewarded  with  its  smiles  and  its  favours.  The  approval  ot 
kiul,  it*  causes  and  iu  effects,  are  all  summed  up  in  the  one  word, 
To  be  respectable,  whether  the  object  of  the  wcling  is  • 
man  or  a  woman,  i«  to  fall  under  the  protection  of  public  opinion — to 
come  up  to  that  mo.it  real,  though  very  indefinite  standard  of  goodness, 
the  attainment  of  which  is  exacted  of  every  one  as  a  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  associate  upon  terms  of  ostensible  equality  with  Um  rest  of 
the  human  race.  The  anU-rcapcctribility  commonplace  or  commonplaces 
are  made  up  of  denunciations  of  the  triviality  of 

•,  <  |  lii g  numerous  cases  in  which  it  fails  to  secure  even  that  small 
amount  of  average  virtue  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  intended  to 
•ecu 

Novel*,  for  very  good  reasons,  are,   generally   speaking,   made  lbs 

•-ions  o(  1:.  and  the  publication  oi  a  popular 

novel  h  the  commoncat  mode  of  bringing  forward  what  is  to  be  Kiid  on 

I'ject.     Such,  at  least,  is  the.  practice  of  our  own  day.     Form* 
poetry  answered  the  sauie  purpose.     Though  at  present  it  is  hardly 
•0  employed,  of   toast   la   Ibis  country,   it  in  tlio  common  theme  of  all 
■atirnli  tnta   Horace  to  Pope.     Whether  Bj     n    ineered  or 
— whether  CJn'tJt  Harold  or  Don  Juan  was  in  hand — almost  all  his 
utterances  might  be  summed  up  as  protests  against  respectability.     This 
style  of  writing  has,  pcrhnps,  been  carried   farther  in  France  than  in  any 
oilnr  country.     It  is  the  common  topic  of  nil   the  moat  popular  French 
writers,   and   especially  of  Balzac  and    Victor    Hugo,    tbai    the  monster. 
Boeict;  b  it  eppresmve  of  tyrants,  in  it  absurd  test* 

by  tin-  mott  BIU  •    means,  on  ]  I    intellect 

and  diameter  by  the  discipline  to  wlilch  thej  ;  ected,  even  if  I 

are  m  |  ion  il.r  r*Tj  del  I  againtt  which  it  is  professedly  directed. 

The  popularity  of  these  writers  was  such  that  at  one  timo  they  no  doubt 
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exercised  a  great   iuflueucu  &••  1  even  <  lilies 

■       ■ 
frequ  ■■   i    i<>    i 

respect  of  a  much  loss  malleable  constitution.     Its  chant' 
and  daCie.it   havo  boon   nvitifly   displayed  in  a  very  attractive  way  by 
Mrs.  I  fa  hot  tal  iahed  authoress 

I  -ib  iu  Lit  time 
been  made  into  a  sort  of  Aunt  Sally,  e:  (tared  more  or  less  skil- 

fully crowd  of  writers'  whoec  exertions  ore  watched 

by  t!'  Bl  large  with   I  T  they  are 

lit  the  keaaC  degruo  siicr-i  hi  appta  said 

1  i  ill"  is  probably  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers, 

for  tlie  puqx«o  of  extracting  nod  Oban  .  d,  ■  i . .<  1  ■  'i!> ; 

tha  literary  merits  of  ii  la  tins  oli  n.-eaat 

rery  shortly.    Beatrice  Brook — all  youth,  b< 
innocence,  and  virtue — 1        ,  and   is  loved,  by  ono  ftfoQiugiic  Tn-1, 

u   heir — tnbjecl  to  the  provisions   of  an   oppressive   and    absurd 
will-  and  an  iaimanaa  estate.    Bee  father,  a  retired  lieutonant 

d   by  some  unfortunate  speculation!,  and  at 
hcigl.'  lisAirtunea  his  daughter,  by  the  infernal  arts  of  a  certain 

Mrs.  G  ■•  villi   Trabcxna,   is  ins  into  taking  n 

it,  undar  ftlrn.  i  \t  Venice  sh«  finds 

Uic  <.  leumbent  of  the  title  to  which  and 

inrmidable  old  roan,  armsd  by  the  tyrannical  will  with  all  manner  of 
n  ,  urer  Trehcrne's  marriage,  utterly  forbids  him  to  have  anything 
trice.     Treherne  thereupon  prevaile  upon  Ftcatrice  to  elope 
with  him  to  Trieste,  where  he  expects  to  get  mania  I   at    ill  baannb 
the  wicked  Mn>.  Grey  helps  Lim   therein.     I  olnakily  they  g*t  into  a 
.   go   to   Alexandria,  mid  thence  to  the  middle  of  the 
desert,  wb  travelling  and    etimi  ill,  mid   is 

likely  to  dia>     For  the  sake  of  her  rcpul 

\xt  married,  and  j.t.  d  being  available-,  n  passing  doctor  is  dressed 

i  one,  and  parfbmu  the  service.    Hereupon  Beatrice  recovers, 
thinking  herac!:  i  >cj  with  him  as  such.     They  t : i -  n 

England,  and  the  whole  story  baiii^r  kapl  tatj  OJtjitt, 
©specially  the  marriage,  which  would   have   aodangarad   all   Trvheroe'a 
aploadid  prospects),  Beatrice  returns  to  bar  fuilmr,  who  supposes  that  sho 
has  I  '.villi   Mrs.  Gray.     Am.  however,  it  becomes 

clamr  tlwt  she  i*  going  to  Jure  •  child,  aha  presses  Trchorne  to  acl... 
Ir^ge  the  marriage,  and  at  bat,  going  to  lua  lodging  tw  ifetl  pftrp 
actually   enn  lined  them     He*  father  doea  not  know  wlieru  sbu  is,  and 
•■is  well  «.-  front  parlour,  promising  that 

when  he   nflHIMH  thl  lixed    hy  the  will    for  his  in  u  will 

acknowledge  her  as  his  wile.     There  sho  and  her  child  live  for  about  a 
year  hi  a  most  uncomfortable  way,  and  by  degrees  the  makes  the  dis- 
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covery  tliat  then  !»  vriy  little  >y:upjithy  between  her  lover  and  herself, 
and,  i  be  bin  made  a  great  mistake.     During  this  period  a 

tin  Lady  Nesdnle  is  put  and  is  kept  prominently  before  tin-  reader. 

i    ilic  will-  of  Lord  Nesdnle,  and  a  niece  of  the  wicked  Mr».  Grey, 
and  is  the  mistress  of  several  mm,  of  whom,  nt  the  period  of  the 
Treherne  is  the  most  favoured,  and   also   the   moil   prominent.     Lady 

ll  i-  Is  honoured  and  mpccfecd,  while  Beatrice  pines  away  in  her  front 
parlour,  neglected  nud  wretched.  Beatrice  at  last  finds  out  the  relations 
1m  tv.<f<n  her  lrvi  r  ?in>l  Lady  Jfesdale.  There  are  a  variety  of  scenes  of 
love  and  rage.  Treherne  tells  Beatrice  that  tin-  Mipposcd  marriage  is  all 
sense,  and  th.-it  If  it  WOW  ralM  she  could  BOt  pror«  it,  and  at  last  deserts 
Iter  and  her  child,  nnd  leaves  her  in  her  front  parlour  without  <■■.  U  money 
to  pay  her  rent.  Al  the  happened,  when  die  left  her  father's  lodging  to 
go  over  to  Trehcrne's.  to  hare  in  her  pocket  170/.  worth  of  old  Brussels 
boa,  which  she  had  a  special  gift  of  mending,  she  contrives  to  support 
herchil'l  and  herself  by  mending  lace,  Hid  i"  keep  t lie*  170/.  in  reserve. 
After  a  good  deal  of  trouble  ihi  '1  by  one  Maui 

who,  li.-ivii  ■  i  hy  hi-r  I   ininicili;i!.  hj  taken  up  with 

her  intimate  friend,  and  who  happens  also  to  be  a  friend  of  the  doctor 
who  c  li Anted  the  sham  marriage.     She  is  thus  restored  to  her  family. 
who  receive  her  with  open  nrms.     Her  father,  however,  dies  of  para! 
and  her  child  of  epilepsy,  end  ehe  goes  abroad  with  her  deter,  nnd  is 
kindly  received  by  the  father  and  mother  of  h.  r  sister'  r,  Maurice 

Llewellyn.  At  Genoa  she  falls  in  with  au  Italian  count,  who  ia  an 
interesting  widower,  ha  wife  having  deserted  him  before  her  death. 
'J  i>  borne,  who  hud  married  again,  being  about  this  time  poisoned  hy 
Mm.  Grey,  Beet!  It  rb  a  widow,  and  marries  the  count. 

The   public,  we  are   informed,  were   j>i  .  jus  to  her,  but  were  in 

tin-   lml.it  (surely   not  an  altogether  unnatural  one)  of  asking  whether 
i-  jOUth   there  bed   not  been  some  odd  story  about  her  having  a 
child,  and  abocfl  u  i  lepnmanl  I 

Such  is  the  story.     It  was  put  before  the  world  wil  rn, 

uncompromising  air.     The  auili-i.  I    in  the   pivl'.i.v,  in  the-  occa- 

sional observations  interwoven  with  the  story  itself,  and  in  a  subsequent  1 
to  tlio  morning  papers,  that  she  took  a  high  moral  view  of  \ 
done.     She  obviously  regarded  the  tale  by  no  means  ««  a  mere  paath 

another  intended  to  be  a  mer>  lined  to  go  the 

way   of  all  such  toys,   nnd  to  bo  forgotten  as  soon  as  it  had   aocom- 
■1  its  purpose  of  ntnuxing  a  few  idle  hours.     On  the  contrary,  it  was 
to  give  the  world  a  lesson,  to  make  it  reflect,  to  lash   i  <>  wicked* 

nes»  in  high  places,  and  show  the  Lady  Nesdalea  and  other  such  sinners 
of  this  wicked  world  that  there  was  one  eye  upon  them  which  they 
not  hope  to  evade,  the  eye  of  :i  three-volume  Providence,  turned  on  as 
re  retired  by  the  moi  Minting  libraries  which  iu  these  days  pi 

so  large  a  part  of  the  world  with  both  sentiments  and  opinions.  Such 
being  the  pretensions  of  the  book,  let  us  see  what  it  proves,  and  especially 
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what  It  prorcs  against  the  -nicked  world  and  the  corrupt  practices  which 
it  wao  apparently  intended  to  expose  And  reform. 

It  prorea  firat  of  all,  or  at  least  it  appear*  to  be  RMH&1  to  prore,  that 
Ma  Beatrice  Brook  was  very  good  and  pcrleetlj  IBSOCCDt,    ! 
wont  great  and  needless  sufferings,  cruelly  inflicted  on  her  by  hypocK 
Society.     If  Mrs.  Norton  did  not  mean  to  say  this  at.  least,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  ovtt  tL.it  aha  did  meu  fa  thfa,  |  '     In 

the  first  pltMj  ITM  Beatrice  Brook  very  good?  No  doubt  |Im  WAS 
SltraOtfa  !■       1  rerj   pretty  girl,  W  I  ••,  natural,  and  full 

of  life  and  animal  spirits,  is  as  pleasant  an  object  as  is  to  be  found  in  this 
poor  old  world  ;  and  whatever  tlie  faults  of  the  world  may  be,  want  of 
rcadincsj  to  recognize  thnt  fact  is  most  assuredly  not  one  of  them.  It 
fa,  however,  one  thing    to  he   chart  I    quit*  UOthW  '<>  bo  good; 

and  though  It  might  be,  and  no  doulu  wns,  not  only  natural  but  hardly 
avoidable  to  f.dl  in  love  with  Beatrice  Brook,  there  was  nothing  snub,  to 
praise  in  her,  taking  her  at  Mrs.  Norton's  own  estimate.  No  girl  of  good 
■  would  have  left  her  father  and  sister  all  alone  and  in  great  dis- 
tress, in  a  wretched  lodging  in  London,  to  go  pleasuring  about,  in  FraBOC 
and  I:  •  rith  people  whom  she  hardly  knew.  No  woman  who  had  any 
prop  l  self  ii  ipcot  and  decency  would  have  eloped  with  her 

.    in  the  middle  of  the  night,  nt  half  an  hour"*  warning,  putting  ha 
self  entirely  in  his  power,  in  a  foreign  country,  whoa  the  might  have 
received  th<  protection  of  one  of  l>  ?:,  aim  when,  nt  all  events,  by 

simply  staying  where  she  was,  Brie  might  easily  have  obtained  some  proper 
guardianship.  Fun  ly  tio  one  will  contend  that  it  is  a  mere  COQTeQtiosa] 
prejudice,  uot  founded  ou  any  solid  reason,  which  forbids  a  girl  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  to  travel  about  with  a  young  man  of  twenty-four.  To  say 
that  there  is  no  great  harm  in  rach  n  step  if  the  girl  is  in  love  with  the 
man,  is  in  effect  to  say  that  a  pretty  girl  can  do  no  wrong,  nnd  is  under 
no  moral  obligations.  The  test  of  goodness,  tho  very  meaning  of  it,  is 
to  do  right  when  it  is  unpleasant  to  do  Bo;  everybody  enn  do  right 
when  it  is  pleasant.  If  Beatrice  Brook  had  picked  a  pocket,  her  beauty 
would  have  been  no  excuse.  Why  was  it  an  excuse  for  running  away 
with  her  lover?  She  clearly  did  wrong  ;  and  not  only  wrong,  bat  rerjf 
wrong  indeed,  and  richly  deserted  to  be  severely  punished.  Then,  was 
bateat  tmreeMoably  severe?  The  answer  is.  that  whatever  it 
was,  it  was  self-inflicted.  Society  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  She  suffered 
great  agony  by  concealing  what  had  happened  from  her  father.  But  why 
did  she  not  take  him  into  her  confidence?  Simply  because  she  did  not 
choose.  Would  society  have  blamed  her  if  i-he  had  ?  So  far  from  it,  any 
sensible  person  whose  advice  she  might  have  indeed  would  instantly  have 
said,  "Tell  your  father,  whatever  you  do;  and  lose  u  it  ft.     Efa 

is  your  natuiul  protector;  and  T  tellurite  has  no  right  whatever  to  coniind 

to  sacrifice  your  character  to  his  prospects.     If  you  have  be  • 
enough  to  promise  him  secrecy,  tho  fuels  of  the  case  not  only  excuse  hut 
reipiire  a  breach  of  the  promise  to  t.    It  is  bare  jnatiee  to  your- 


i  .  yiMir  BMhe*,  and  to  your  child,  that  you  should  have  proper  adr'.es 
en  tin-  s  il j :■■  t ;  and  tho  promise  made  by  mr  lover  was  cl 

made  under  undue  influence,  and  without  reference  to  the  pi< 
of  affairs."     If  this  had  betn  clone,  half  the  suffering  which  Beatrice  bad 
in  fact  to  undergo,  and  a  large  part  mure  frricvous  suffering 

ad  sister  had  to  undergo,  would  h 
nnd  tho  rules  of  society — tho  ordinary  current  morality  by  which  the 
great  moss  of  mankind  regal  da  their  conduct — would  have  been  complied 

Tly  keeping  her  own  counsel,  It' 
not  on  I,  but  absolutely  imj  "  rules  m 

a  result  whioli  would  ban 

What  happen*  next?     Beatrice's  child  is  born  under  circumstance 
winch  arc  almost  grotesquely  improbable.     After  its  birth,  she  lives  with 
its  father  for  more  than  a  year  without  saying  a  single  word  sbou 
marriage,  and  during  thin  time  she  has  no  respect  > 
ShcfcclM  herself,  iii  fiii,  out  <!  the  pale  of  so 
keeps herself  to  b*fl  If.     Is  society  to  :    tbu  •     Ought  it  to  lay 

.  that  Whenever  a  young  woman  lives  with  a  J 
who   is  the  father  of  her  child,  and  to  whom  she  is  not  known 
married,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  she  is  privately  married  to  him,  and 
has  good  reasons  ft  ding  the  fact?     If  not,   it  is  difficult  to  see 

Mat  else  would  have  happened  to  t  which  is  said 

to  ham  happened.     As  far  as  ths  i  i  :ig  with  a  man 

WM  not  her  husband,  ic  world  refused,  or,  rather,   if  they  had 

known  of  her  6Xlsten~oe,  would  have  refused,  to  call  upon  her, 

I  no  very  wrong?     So  far  respectability  seems  to  have  the 
At  last,  bur  sham  marriage  is  proved  to  have  uken  pi 
being  dead,  she  meets  with  friends  with   whom  »•!.  ly  abd 

respectably,  though  she  avoids  the  world  at  large;  an<  who  know 

little  about  tin-  matter,  to  some  extent  avoid  her,  therebj 
pride.     'What  is  to  be  said  of  this?      It  would  appear  on  the  whole  that 
lie  was  rather  leniently  treated.     Her  friends  were  kind  to  her, 
gave  her  for  a  very  serious  fault,  or,   indeed,  for  more  than  I 

.il  public — the  half-doaei  slightly — kn 

more  than  this,  (hat  she  hod  eloped  with  a  man  with  whom  she 
through  tho  thinnest  possible  kind  of  marriage  ceremony,  lired 
him  for  more  than  a  year,  I  dlowed  him,  without  nny  attempt 

on  her  own  part  or  the  part  of  her  friends  to  establish  the  validity 
of  tho  first  marriage,  to  treat  it  as  a  mere  nullity,  by  deserting  h« 
and  marrying  somebody  else.     This  being  nil    that  was    or   could    be 

ra  Upon  the  subject  by  tl  at  large,  was  I  at  large 

wrong  in  shaking  its  head,  saying  that  the  story  was  a  very  queer  and 
unjili  ,  and  declining,  upon  the  whole,  to  be      >  h  tho 

lady  to  whom  it  rebr  a*t,  until  she  I  I  unewpo  | 

and  for  .-; 
Observers  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  this  was  about  •.  thai 
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M  o«  ought  to  be  expected,  and  rented 

not  only  justly,  but  a«  leniently  as  any  one  coin  I 

!-t  ly  Ncsdalc,  -who  was  a  thoroughly 
bad  ••  could  possibly  inflict  Oil 

treated   With  mark   of  retpCOt,    whilst   Beatrice   «a 

excommunicated,  and  time  llie  injustice  lies  nut  in  the 
one,  but  in  the  contrast  nfTordcd  to  ic  by  the  impunity  of  I  Tlio 

.    r  to  tl»'«  :<;  given  in  i  very  few  words:    Lady  Nesdale  was  not  found 

and  took  good  ear  be;    She  i 

ions  who  had   no  particular  interest  in  her, 
and  no  call  to  be  always  watching  her  proceeding*,  would  be  more  i 

ltd.     Her  impunity  no  more  proves  that  society  is  inch 
ality  than  lity  ol  a  large  number  of  pickpocki 

there  are  bohva  Indued,  in  one  of  tho  scenes  of  Zosf  and 

I,  Mrs.  Norton  observes  that  Lady  Ncsdule  was  horrified  :it  the  dis- 
covery of  her  secret  by  Beatrice,  because  the  knew  th,.t  If  she  was  I 
lied  from  nil  tho  distinction*  .in! 

valued  00  much,  and  reduced  to  the  position  of  n  sodal  om 
"VThal  more  could  society  do  ?     'Jo  say  that  it  d"<  _.  taac  fully 

execute  its  own  rules  is  only  to  say  that  it  is  not  omniscient. 

Cases  no  doubt  occur  in  every  one's  experience  in  which  won 

ict  themselves,  and  arc  known  to  do  so,  but  in  which,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  any  positive  scandal,  wciuty  does  not  In  This  may 

look  like  hypocrisy.  In  some  cases  it  is  so,  but  in  general  it  is  a  qui 
of  evidence.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  social  penalties  that  every  one  fdiould 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  and  that  nothing  short  of  Boiue 
notorious  fact,  the  import  of  which  cannot  be  questioned,  should  bo  t.-vVn 
w  evidence  of  the  sort  of  guilt  winch  calls  for  social  excommunication. 
If  it  were  not  so,  the  world  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  malignant  gossip, 
and  some  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  useful  relations  of  life  would  be 
prohibited.  In  social  as  well  as  legal  relations  it  is  always  well  to  require 
»  high  standard  of  proof  before  you  punish.  Pana  in  paucos,  tnctus  in. 
enmff.i*'  fcurity  fur  good  conduct  in  to  be 

found,  not  In   terror,  but  hi  CohedeQCB.     The  inamlh.st,  avowed 
punished  for  the  pake  of  branding  (he  oflbnot,  ial  :»n  for  the  sake 

of  removing  a  particular  offender.     The  number  of  foriun.i.  who 

are  the  objects  of  suspicion  only,  will  always  be  considerable;  nor  shall 
WO  ever  get  rid  of  what  has  been  well  called  the  undetected  elaas. 

This  observation  tu  the  rule  i  of  the  world,  as  to  rcspvi 

IHlliy,  have  a  moral  lion.     They  are  not  intended  to  make  tho 

world  good,  still  less  can  they  be  defended  on  the  ground  tliat  it  is  a 

1  duty  to  of  wrong-doers — a  duty  which,   if  it 

toh  of  us  in  hia  or  her  own  peculiar  comer, 

and  keep  us  then.-  all  the  days  of  ■  on  Is 

that  they  tend  to  prevent  cei  la,  which 

rising  to  a  height  which  would  uiako  it  imnowlbk  for  Uuinan  betoajt  to 
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but  here  at  Alliugtoo.      Dak*  will  be  out  of  their  place  in  a  street  at 
ok." 
"  That's  hard  upon  the  Daks,  too." 

"  It  is  hard  upon  them.  It's  a  sort  of  offshoot  firm  thai  very  tyrannical 
law  of  nobkeao  oblige.    I  don't  thiuk  you  ought  lo  go  away  from  Alliuglon, 
nnk«s  the  circumstance*  arc  my  inijierntivi'." 
"  But  I  In ■;,•  iirt-  very  iinpi-ra:  iw." 

"  In  that  case,  indeed  !"     And  then  again  lie  fell  into  silence. 
"  Have  you  never  seen  that  mamma  iB  not  happy  here  7  "  she  wtid,  laV  r 
■BOtho  i  in-.-.     "For  myself,  I  never  quite  understood  it  all  before  ai  I 
df>  now;    lull   BOW   I  ft  I    it." 

And   1  h.v .  <  : — have  Ken  -it  least  what  you  mean.     She  baa 

led   a      '•   i  i   restraint;  bnt  then,   bOW  fioanently  is  such  restraint  the 
■ity  of  u  life?    I  hardly  think  that  your  mother  would  nun 

:ui-.nini  ." 

"No.     It  in  on  our  account.     Hut  this  restraint,  as  you  call  it,  makes 
mod  by  toeing  Alt.     My  undo  ia  generous 
to  I ii  r  as  regards  money ;    bat  in  Other  thing*, — In  mattera  of  feeling, — I 
think  he  nil  bean  waguotrvo*? 

•   Bell,"  Mid  tin-  doctor  ;  nod  then  lie  paused. 

Sin     looked    np   at   him,    hut   made    no   answer.       Ik    had    always 

1  bet  by  bear  Christian  name,  and  they  two  had  ever  regarded  each 

other  as  close  friends.     At  the  present  rnornenl  the  bad  forgotten  all  else 

besides  thin,  and  yet  she  had  infinite  pleaasre  ia  Bitting  thon  and  talking 

to  hhn 

"  I  :uii  ii  :i  question  which  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  ask, 

only  ii.  ||  1  bat  I  knows  you  so  long  that  I  almost  feci  that  I  an  speaking 
to  b  autor." 

"  You  may  ask  me  what  you  please,"  said  she. 

"  It  is  about  your  courin  Bernard." 

"  About  Barnard !"  said  Bell. 

It  was  now  dusk  j  and  aa  they  were  sitting  without  Other  light  than 
of  the  6re,  «he   knew  that  ho  could  not  discern  the  colour  111 
coven d  ht  t  Bus  H  hat  COttthl'o  name  was  mentioned.     But,  had  the  light 
of  day  pervaded  the  whole,  room,  I  doubt  whether  Crofts  would  havo  seen 
that  blush,  fa  b<  kept  his  eyes  firmly  fixed  upon  the  Hie. 

"  Yi>,  nbovj  Bernard 7     I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  ask  you." 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  say,''  said  Bell,  speaking  wordo  of  the   nutu: 
which  she  was  not  conscious. 

"  There  has  been  a  rumour  in  Guestwick  that  he  and  you         " 

"It  is  untrue,"  wid  Bell;  "quite  ontne.     If  you  hear  it  repeated, 
you  should  contradict  it     I  wonder  why  people  should  say  such  things." 

"It  would  have  been  an  excellent  marriage  | — all  your  friends  mast 
have  appro  -1  it," 

••  What  do  you  maaft,  Dr.  Croft*?  HOwIdo  hate  those -words,  *a 
OclhSl  In  t ln-m  nrldliness  than 
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any  other  words  that  one  ever  hears  spoken.  You  want  BM  to  marry  my 
cousin  simply  I  !  bare  a  gWt  house  lo  live  in,  and  a  coach. 

I  know  that  you  are  my  it  I  hate  such  friendship  as  th;it." 

"I  think  you  uusuuderaland  me,  Bell.  E  mean  tluit  it  would  have 
been  an  excellent  marriage,  provided  you  had  both  loved  each  o 

••  \o,  I  don't  misunderstand  you.  Of  course  it  would  be  an  exoellent 
td  each  other.  You  might  say  the  same  if  I  loved 
r  or  the  baker.  AY  hat  you  mean  is,  that  it  makes  a  reason  tin- 
loving  him." 

■   i  don't  think  1  did  mean  that." 

"  Then  you  mean  nothing." 

After  thnt,  there  were  again  some  minutes  of  silence  during  which 
Dr.  Croft*  got  up  to  go  away.  "  Ymi  have  scolded  me  very  dreadfully," 
he  mid,  with  a  slight  smile,  "  mid  I  believe  1  have  deserved  it  for  inter- 
fering  " 

"  No;  not  nt  all  for  interfering." 

"  But  at  any  rate  you  must  forgive  mc  before  I  go." 

"  1  won't  forgive  you  nt  nil,  unless  you  repeal  of  your  sin*,  and  niter 
altogoili'T  the  wfolaila—  of  y»ur  mind.  You  will  become  very  soon  as 
bad  ns  Dr.  Urullcm" 

"  Oh,  but  I  will  forgive  you ;  for  after  all,  you  are  the  most  generous 
man  in  the  world." 

"01    yea;  of  course  I  am.     Well, — good-by." 

"Rut,  Dr.  Crofts,  yOU  should   nut  tuipuoM:  others  to  be  mi  much  more 

worldly  than  yoanel£     You  do  not  care  for  money  so  very  much " 

it  I  do  enre  very  much." 
"  If  you  did,  you  would  not  come  here  for  nothing  day  after  day." 
"I  do  care  (or  money  very  much.     I  bare  somttta 
my':.  iiisc  i  could  not  get  oppotftonltiM  ig  it.    It  tains 

•  I  tint  a  man  can  have " 

.,  Dr.  Crofts  I  " 

Send  that  n  mau  can  it  he  honestly  come  by. 

A  woman  can  hardly  realise  the  hihr  which  may  full  upon  n  man  iio:u 
nd." 

"Of  conr*-  n  man  liken  to  earn  a  decent  living  by  bll  profession ;  and 
yon  enn  do  that." 

"  1  oda  upon  one's  ideas  of  decency." 

never  ran  rery  hieh.  I've  always  had  a  sort  of  nptft  ode 
fol  living  in  n  pigsty; — a  clean  (dpA/j  JOH  know,  with  iiu.-  fresh  boan 
straw  to  111  upon.  I  think  if  was  a  uiistal.':  when  iluy  mad*  I  lady  of 
me.     I  do,  iriii 

« I  do  not,"  said  Dr.  Croft*. 

"That's  because  you  don't  quite  know  me  yet.     I've  not  the  slightest 
pleasure  in  putting  on  three  diflerent  drceseaaday.     1  do  it 
because  it  conies  to  me  to  do  it,  from  the  way  in  which  we  have 
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tivc  rule  with  incxornblc  penalties.     Nor  is  this  matter  of  mere  speculation. 
•  ii  no  doubt,  w  -n  matter  of  fact,  that  the 

M  reraltt,  and  that  wherever  »  and 

impar  .-3  a  rery  liigh  arcrage  I 

Tirtne,  and  thereby  invests  life  in  general  with  what  is  unquestionably  the 
best  and  gl  iiarms.     It  may  fairly  be  okod  why  such  a  rule 

should  1m;  ho  stringently  exceptions ?     Why 

should  not  the  world  if  lafgfl  laqtrire.  into  special   circumstances,  tad 
admit  them  in  extenuation  of  punishment,  ns  reasonable  pcuplc  mm! 
their  own  private  relations'?     The  answer  I  sympathies  of  the 

great  bulk  of  people  are  sure  to  be  so  strongly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
offender,  the  temptation  to  undue  indulgence  is  so  great,  that  indiscriminate 
severity  is  the  only  refuge  to  which  DUO  i  in  fly  from  their  Own 
The  i  loal  case  admit  of  being 

by  itself  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat  it  rery 
severely,  and  tin-  remit  would  !«•  that  there  would  be  no  social  aanct  i 

t  female  virtue.     Ton  must  dnrw  the  line  some 
only  one  intelligible  way  of  drawing  it. 

With  regard  to  men  the  case  is  different     If  any  attempt  wer< 
to  enforce  male  chastity  by  the  same  sanctions  as  are  and  can  be  applied 
to  women,  the  iccial  pi  ne  si  ing  it  would  h  •  by  so  large 

and  powerful  a  minm-ity.  that  the  system  could  rtel  be  supported,     Men 

h   bond*.     The  atteu 
would  DMdtlM  evil*  which  cannot  be  properly  described,  but  would  be 
felt  in  srarj  household  in  the  kingdom.      The  world  at  large  needs  Its 
individun!  m<-mhers  a»  much  as  they  need  it.     You  c.'in  excomm 
woman  by  -imply  refusing  to  associate  with  her,  lor  the  ; 
her  society  gives  is  the  •  D  why   you  do  aaaoi  ;  ah* 

stands  in  no  other  relation  to  t'  One.   But  tliis  is  not 

the  case  with  nun.    A  mun  \a  a  politician,  n  country  gentleman,  a  banker, 
a  merchant,  a  (>-,,,!  i  nrtijt,  an  author,  a  doctor,  or  fifty  other 

id  in  this  capacity  he  has  something  to  give  to  a  certain  mmib.-r 

■■-■  fellow-crc.uure::,  which  theycaunot  get  without  considerable  In 
venienee  elsewhere.    For  blltasce,  ■»  man's  family  solicitor,  who  knows  all 
his  affair*,  and  has  dun-  barium  fbi  Mm  and  hli  piciicceteora  perhaps  for 
geueratione,  who  has  perliapM  lent  him  money,  and  keeps  numbers  c 
papers,  figures  in  the  Divorce  Court  in  n  discreditable  way.     Whatever 

Lent  may  think  of  the  matter,  he  Cannot  COM  oft"  the  attorney  at  a 
moment's  notice,  even  if  he  wishes  it,  and  if  he  did,  he  would  not  find  h 
easy  to  procure  a  successor  who  could  be  warranted  immaculate  in  all  lib 
rivate  relations.   An  eminent  banker  who  is  well  known  as  an  admirable 

of  businex*,  ami  snoftnoasly  rich,  uts  the  world  at  defiance  in  his 
priTate  relation  .  would  it  he  reasonable  to  expect, 

that  all  his  customers  should  ly  withdraw  their  act  It  it 

of  course  idle  to  expect  anything  of  HUM 

were  i   by  angels,  pi  my  distinction 


between  tin*  public  Mid  tndet  ><(  mdivldaal  angels,  may  be  a 

is  subject  for  ihncirul  spi  is  long  a  1  by 

men  and.  women,  it  is  clear  that  the  distinction  will  always  etiat,  ami 
very  little  notice  will  be  taken  in  all  the  public  relations  of  life  of  n  n 

ling*.     This  being  once  . 
*  top  there,  fori:  i  broad  dial  ivatelife. 

The  two  are  so  muen  mixed  up  together  t!  leparstcd. 

ose — as  is  tlie  case  with  m  inj  men — a  man  bases  hi*  claims  to 
private  relations  entirely  on  hia  public  character.  Suppose  he  simply 
wnks  and  puts  out  of  sight  the  fact  tfi.it  be  has  any  dome*  na  at 

all,  and  goes  into  m  nly  on  the  footing  of  hi  '  r.  A.,  the 

r,  Mr.  B.,  the  paint  .  the  well-known  traveller,  ot  Mr.  I>., 

the  member  for  ittch  *  borough.     I 

associate  with  such  a  man  on  such  terms,  have  no  more  right  to  aslc 
wteth  It  or  Is  not  a  Mrs.  A.,  B.,  C,  or  D.,  or  whether  it'  there  is, 

•he  lives  with  her  husband  in  the  usual  way,  than  they  hare  a  right  to 
ask  what  »■»  their  acquaint  lance?  at  the  bank,  or  whether  hit  I  .ills 

■Id.  The  relationship  ia  altogether  occasional,  and  is  restricted  in 
in  very  nature  to  some  particular  It  ia  ol  [] 

in  principle,  though  it  may  be  different  in  degree,  as  the  relationship 
between  people  who  casuully  meet  on  a  jon  !  who  would  not,  or 

not,  object  to  chat  together,  whatever 
the  most  vitally  important  subjects. 

Thus  the  difference  between  tho  social  rules  which  apply  to  the  moral 

luct  of  men  and  women  Is  by  no  memm  a  mere  piece  of  unrighteous 

It.  rests  en  B  solid  basis,  namely.  Hie  diflbtVui  ■  the 

n  in  which  society  at  large  stands  to  the  two  sexes,  and  the  different 

degrees  of  power  which  it  has  over  them.    No  doubt  if  the  extreme  views 

of  women's  rights,  which  arc  ndvocatcd  by  aomc  eminent  persons,  were 

ever  to  prevail ;  if  women  wore  ever  to  cease  10  be  dependent  upmi  men 

for  support  and  proiectiun  ;  if  they  came  to  sustain  public  I  and 

characters,  it"  they  had  professions,  and  but  in  Parliament,  and  Itecnmc 

V.inta  and  landowners,  they  would  acquire  by  that  very  fact  as  much 

as  to  their  mo  ml*,   n?   men  enjoy  at  present.      If  n  man,   for 

Instance,  made  acquaintance,  say  with  an  eminent  female  barrister,  i 

by  herself  in  chambers  in  the  Temple,  he  would  associate  wfti  h 

the  umc  terms  as  with  her  male  neighbours,  and  would  no  more  think  or 

■•  the  one  than  tho  other  wl.  mot*]  cendnat  v.\ 

exactly  what  It  i  >be.      Thia  ia  obvious,  tn 

walks  of  life  wii  pendent,  and  have  quasi- 

tcrs,  they  stand  on  much  the  same  footing  nn  men.     This  i 

morals  of  actresses,  nnd,  in  general,  women  who  mai 
io  powers,  are  under  n  I 
those  of th 

own.     They  can  give  something  which  the  and 

cannot  get  elsewhere,  namely,  the  pleasure  of  lie;  voice,  or  soc- 
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ing  graceful  gestures,  and  hence  they  can  wring  from  thereat  of  :1 
corresponding  degree  of  liberty.  Society  may  I*  right,  or  it  may  bo 
wrong  in  the  position  which  women  bold.  It  may,  and  also 
true  that  wo  should  all  be  happier  and  letter  if  women  ceased  to  stand  in 
that  dependent  relation  to  men  which  they  occupy  ut  present  in  all  part* 
of  the  world ;  but  so  long  as  they  do  stand  in  that  portion,  the  world  will 
BBl  in  n& •'•  G  a  ■  b]  J  m-.v  .rablo  Ninctions  a  severe  moral  discipline 
upon  them,  and  not  upon  n 

The  result  of  the  wliole  is  that  those  general  Hociul  rules,  compliance 
with  which  constitutes  respectability,  and  which  arc  so  much  complui n 
by  writers  like  Mrs.  Norton,. cannot  fairly  be  represented  119  grievances, 
except  by  persona  who  arc  prepared  to  go  much  further,  and  to  apply  the 
kjiiih'  name  to  one  r»t  least  of  the  fundnmvntul  institutions  of  society 
as  it  is  constituted  here,  and  in  most  other  parti  of  the  world.  Beatrice 
Brook  was  wronged  by  the  comparative  social  impunity  extended  to 
Trclierne  only  upon  the  supposition  that  women  in  general  are  wronged  by 
being  treated  <  n  the  assumption  th.it  men  ought  to  do  the  work  of  the 
world,  and  women  ought  to  keep  house  for  them.  Once  admit  this  maxim 
as  the  general  rule  of  life,  subject  to  a  very  few  exceptions  of  little  import- 
ance, and  the  rest  follows  of  course. 

I !.  i  >  l  ipiestion  raised  by  Lost  and  Saved  suggests  two  or  three 
minor  questions  which  are  by  no  means  without  interest.  In  the  first 
place,  although  we  muy  not  think  that  the  nuthorcss  any  more  than  her 
predecessors  hns  convicted  die  world  of  absurdity  or  inconsistency,  or 
tliat  she  lias  made  the  least  step  towards  any  tiling  approaching  to  a 
suggestion  of  any  sounder  mica  or  principles  than  those  which  in  fact 
prevail  amongst  us,  it  may  be  Hid,  not  quite  without  plausibility,  that 
«hc,  like  many  other  wril-i -,  baa  put  a  momentary  gloss  On  a  very  old, 
well-known,  and  important  truth,  which  is  not  unfrequently  forgotten 
— the  truth,  namely,  that  the  opinion  which  oilier  people  have  cither  of 
a  man  or  woman  is  a  very  poor  teat  indeed  of  the  real  worth  of  that  man 
or  woman. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  put  cases  of  people  worthy  of  ercry  kind 
of  respect  and  admiration,  who  are  nevertheless  under  circumstances  is 
which  the  world  at  large  will  infallibly  condemn,  sometimes  even  punish, 
Overlook  Miss  Brook's  faults,  and  suppeso  that  ahc  had  been 
brought  to  the  position  in  which  she  was  placed  quite  innocently—  ■:. 
doubt  she  might  have  been,  for  instance  by  a  real  marriage  disavowed 
by  Trchcrne  and  incapable  of  being  proved  by  her,  and  contracted  under 
circumstances  which  threw  no  discredit  upon  her — and  then)  can  be  no 
doubt  that  her  reputation  would  have  suffered  whilst  1.  aavc  been 

but  slightly  affected.  It  is  impossible*  to  deny  such  a  state  of  things  might 
«  mm,  and  such  stories  as  Lost  and  Saved  no  doubt  set  that  admitted  fact 
in  a  somewhat  Btrikiog  light  j  but  what  is  the  iufe-rence  from  this?  That 
it  is  very  cruel  to  form  such  opinions  as  are  formed  on  such  occasions, 
eay,  or  rather  incuumte,  the  authors  of  such  talcs.    The  r<  cady 


nod  show  :  tuatiou  is  not  true.     The  tout  inference  is 

that  the  opinion*  which  moiety  at  large  limns  of  its  individual  members 
arc  cf  neosssitj  formed  apOD  scanty  and  iiMiitlicicnt  materials,  and  would 
properly  be  described  as  very  unjust  if  the  justice  of  an  opini.-.i.  implied 
its  truth.  They  are  in  fitct  no  more  than  guesses,  which  people  are 
obliged  to  make  for  their  own  protection  as  well  as  they  cjn,  hut  v. 

them  ooghl   to  disregard,  or,  ej   .'ill  orante,  to  view  with 
thing  very  like  bdiffiwenoo,     Juado  ol,  la  a  quality  not  to  be 

expected  irom  society.  It  it>  not  u  judge  nnd  U  not  bound  to  be  just,  and 
it  i*  therefore  foolish  to  reproach  it  with  injnsties.  The  trot 
from  the  sufferings  of  Miss  Brook  is,  tbut.a  wise  man  or  WODiO  will  do 
.  bet  best  to  ■<■>.  i"...t-  a  oartajn  degree  of  thMBBaai  of  ekia,  and  to 
be  as  independent  of  their  neighbours"  opinions  as  they  can  manage  to 
be.  No  doubt  the  existing  state  of  things  makes  it  extremely  hard 
u>r  a  woman  to  do  this,  nnd  the  effort  to  do  it.  WpsCasUy  if  it  is  suc- 
cessful, will  deprive  her  of  some  attractions,  but  this  is  n  inevitable 
evil.  The  world  is  not  so  constituted  that  everybody  can  be  happy  under 
all  circumstances;  and  aJmoit  all  the  nonsense  llmt  is  talked  proceeds 
from  a  tacit  assumption  that  it  is.  A  beautiful  end  attractive  woman 
is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  object  in  nature.  She  metis  with  a  degree 
of  attention,  deference,  flnltcry,  and  even  of  sincere  and  genuine  homage, 
which  to  male  observers  seems  enough  to  turn  the  strongest  head, 
and  to  constitute  the  most  intoxicating  draught  which  can  be  olrVr 
I  i   lips  of  any  human  creature.     This  is  very  like  ttTaattnpj  one's  a 

tiled  liability  companies.  You  may  aud  perhaps  do  get  20  pet  out. 
D  nay  wake  up  one  morning  and  rind  yourself  destitute. 
High  interest,  in  enjoyment  as  well  as  in  trade,  means  bad  security,  and 
alias  Brook,  and  other  young  women  like  her,  hold  their  pleasure  by  the 
tenure  of  being  at  the  meTcy  of  the  society  which  worships  them.  If  the 
bargain  suits  both  parties,  there  is  no  particular  harm  done.  Miss  ! 
geU  h*r  laaoaavj  the  world  at  large  judges  bat  a  ndust  by  a  practir-.il  rttlfl 
which  gives  a  right  result — say  five  time*  in  seven — cmim  of  the  unlucky 
chances  falls  to  her.  It  is  very  proper  that  (he  ralel  of  the  game  should 
be  known,  but  ra  must  not  want  to  draw  stakes  if  the  luck  goes 

against  them,  nnd  the  bystanders,  when  asked  to  pity  the  losers,  may  be 
excused  for  saying  that  nobody  forced  them  to  try  their  luck.  I 
who  associate  with  a  small  number  of  intimate  friends  will  for  the  most 
jart  have  their  conduct  fairly  judged.  If  they  allow  their  happiness  to 
depend  on  the  opinion  of  a  largo  ninnlur,  they  idlow  it  to  depend  on  an 
opinion  vhii  b  must  of  Dsccasity  be  fumed  on  vr-rv  Imparted  materials. 

Another  observation  which  such  atonal  as  Lost  <■  i  suggest 

arises  from  the  common  criticixm*  upon  them,      They  are  always  all 
by  the  same  thrust  and   defended  by  the  ranie  party.      What  an  immoral 
(his  is,  says  the  critic.      I   must  paint  tha  world  as  I  find  if,  says  tho 
auth  '        but  yon  should  BOt  be  prurient,  says  the  critic.     No  mor 

I  am,  replies  the.  author.     Thu  last  issue — prurient  or  not  prurient — 
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involve*  n  different  question  In  ra  •■■■rj book  c 

ii  raised,  and  need  not  be  further  noticed  here.     The  other — Hie  general 
question — whether  such  book*  as  L«tt  (twt  Sartd  aru  in  tbi  ir  on 
ohjectionablo,   however  will    they  iuny   bo   executed,   is   ono   of  • 
iii'T,-«t,   niul  ea!!.;  for  one   or   two   observations  which   are   frequently 
omitted  fa  tag    it.     In  the  first  place  it  is  perfectly  i 

Dg  but  tl>e  most  wretched  prudery  would  describe  as  necessarily 

k  of  great  genius — the  CEdtpu  instance — Imam* 

it  turned   tpoti   a   I  I  enl ;   but   it   ia  eqtltl  I  the 

ordinary  rnu  of  novels  with  a  moral  purpose  have  no  claim  at  all  to  be 
judged  on  the  principles  which  are  proper  in  discussing  tbe  moral  value 
of  books  of  that  order.    They  arc  almost  universally  p  conceived 

from  a  ttmitiK'nt  il  Instead  of  •  dogmatic  point  of  view.     Such  h 
position,  the  true  ol  i  llem  Is  not  that  tbe  doctrine  which  their 

author  means  to  insinuate  Would  be  immoral  it"  it  were  advocated  in  ex- 
press words,  but  that  by  adducing  the  I  of  the  n 
they  tend  to  set  tlM  n.iiul  ns  it  were  on  a  wrong  scent — to  draw  it  nwny 
from  the  broader  and  W<                             .  ol   tin-  moral    law  to  dwell 
byways  and  exceptional  cases,  which  to  the  grait  mass  of  mankind  are 
not  only  not  i                .  bnl  positively  injurious.     Probably  there  are 
ease*  in  which  falsehood  is  justifiable,  but  if  a  man   were   t 
novel  the  point  of  which  was  to  show  what  the  cases  are   ii 
good  man  or  lovely  woman  was  wrongfully  punished  for  a  lai 
it  would  be  a  very  bad  service  to  morality.    Tho  mind  had  lunch  better 
be  led  into  otln.-r  path*,     In  the                                  v  be  cases  in  which 

Stat  as  to  the  relations  o)  tea  do  not  apply,  but  it  is 

not  a  whuk^onu  thing  to  seek  them  out  nnd  dwell  upon  them.  The 
objections,  indeed,  arc  stronger  in  this  than  in  other  cases  of  i 

:  IUI  to  mention.     If  such  matters  are  to  bo  discussed, 
hhould  Imj  discussed  in  tho  most  direct  and  abstract  A 

novelist,  who  is  not  a  person  of  the  highest  genius,  wi  •  rk  to  lost 

for  all  ages,  should  never  forget  tho  old  motto — ViryinHmt  p-irri. 
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"  Garza  to  the  opera"  in  a  very  dl  thing  nov-a-days  from  what  it 

vras  thirty  yean  ago;  and  the  season  which  has  ju*t  c  gtata 

strange  comparisons  to  those  whose  memorial  cany  then  bade  a  I 
It   has  seen  two  houses  open  four,  and  lines  five,  nights  a  week. 

This,  ■■'}'  mark*  laaftct  thai   tbfl  Opera  has  eei  >0  an 

■oratlc  lu  -  i  e  a  puhlio  entertainment.     Tho  change. 

implies  both  gain  and  lots.     '!  OlOOfl  diffusion  of  wealth,  bringing 

with  it  not  only  an  universal  increase  in  expenditure,  bnl 

ition  in  .ill  classes  to  emulate  the  style  of  living  and  share 
the  enjoyment  a  of  the  Upper  Ten,  hna  crowded  the  stalls  and  boxes  of  the 
opera,  and  acattond  tweed  suits  and   v  ..■  Continent,  in 

ma  of  pleasu  •-  would  hare  been 

seen  in  die  galli  l      >•  a  at  ull,  which  was  rare),  or  on 

sands  of  Margate  and  the  shingles  of  Brighton. 

meshing  of  this  change  ia  due  to  n  more  diffused  love  of  n 
a  more  developed  culture.     There  are  still  number*  who  go  to  the  opera 
because  "society"  ,  rather  than  because  in"  barm* 

for  them.     It  is  not  every  twocd  suit  whUl  moves  ncrosa  the  Prado,  the 
Campogna,  or  the-  Gr&ben,  or  languishes  in  picture-galleries  and  e 
from  any  eper  than  that  of  Mi  Uowing  the  fashion.'1 

It  was  always  so;    it    will  he  always  K>i      Pleasure- seeking  is  u  grim 
business  to  many  ;  and  of  all  pleasures  that  of  Art  is  the  most  eonoi 
undertaken  from  a  sense  of  duty.     Hut  although  the  opera  is  to  a 
class  merely  a  place  of  parade,  ami  would  be  deserted  if  mosie  were  its 
attraction,  there  is  also  a  large  and  growing  class  to  whom  music  is  one  ol 
the  highest  enjoyments ;  togothi  r,  these  abuses  make  up  n  public,  which 

v  no  means  be  satisfied  with  a  single  theatre,  open  two  or   I 
nights  a  week.     The  aristocratic  prestige  haa  gone.     The  public 
iU  amusement.     It  is  as  with  the  Grand  Tour  formerly  performed  by  a 
few  of  the  wealthy,  now  the  holiday   of  profwswniuil  nun,  Government 
clerks,  and  shopkeepers,  great  and  email,     la  the  old  days  then  was  n 
certain  distinction  attain;  i  by  a  visit  to  Paris  or  Florence,  which  is 
secured  only  Ly  an   exploration   of  the    Nile,  or  a  flirtation   with   the 
Amazons  of  Dahomey.     The  Continent  has  become  our  watering- j  I 

amusement.    There  are  tho  :  v. In  deplore  this  change, 
one  to  excltisivenesa  (and  it  is  whispered  that  the  English  nre 

'Iwaya    free-    from  this  tendency) 
Murray  and  the  wide  dil  i  I  lire  British  accent:    while  thtwc  who 

arc  but  moderately  pleased  at  meeting  their  countrymen  abroad  ( 
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havo  known  if.  maintained  that  "the  '  I"  are  not 

always  fascinating)  protest  that  the  Continent  is  spoiled.  Probably  they 
think  the  opera  mined,  now  it  is  no  longer  exehoej 

Ruined  or  not,  it  is  certainly  changed.  1  recall  the  days  when  it  was 
almost  n  private  all'air,  supported  almost  exclusively  by  subscription,  and 
visited  night  after  night  hy  the  arnne  lets,  in  those  glorious  days  (think 
OJ  it,  readei  I)  we  could  know  the  aristocracy  (by  sight  and  name),  and 
imprcc*  country  cousins  with  our  terrible  familiarity,  aa  the  occupants  of 

after  bos  ami  stall  re  glibly  named.    Then;  wore  but 

laje,     A  short  opera 

a  long  baft  bill  of  fare.     Those  were   the  days 

of  bullet  (which  I  am  happy  to  say  is,  at  least  for  the  present,  dwindled 
to   a  divertissement,    viy   lit  tit-  diverting),   and  a  new  dancer  was  as 
id  as  a  new  linger.     And  ye  later  glories,  Taglioni,  E 
i  v.*  nrsre  indeed  worth  talking  about  1 
II"  H  of  the   day  peeped   forth  under  the  piazza 

(and  only  there),  challenging  small  attention  from  the  passers-hy,  though 
it  bore  tho  names  of  Pasta,  Ronzi  di  Begnis,  Caradori,  Blasts,  Cnrionl, 
Don;  ; ;  names  of  magic  power  to  me  who  pause 

I  silent  house,  with  curious  glances  at  the  groups  of 
sallow  ii  rcSgnen  lounging  ah  >ul  tmoking  cigarettes,  impressing  me  with 
something  of  the  mysterious  charm  felt  in  n  half-i  mpty  theatre 
green  curtain  was  raised,  which  was  to  open  worlds  of  splendour  to 
ravished  eyes.  1  had  occasionally  tasted  of  operatic  joys,  and  I  read 
every  bill  with  unspeakable  longings,  till  I  became  as  learned  in  musical 
celebrities  as  a  reader  of  catalogues  becomes  in  literature. 

Shall  I  ovrr  again  enjoy  the  opera  as  I  enjoyed  it  then?  My  place 
Was  habitually   in   the  gallery,   which   in  those  days  was   rarely  filled. 

Krvaottof  the  nobility,  a  few  foreigners  (with  an  aroma  of  garlic), 
and  a  few  lovers  1 1"  um.-.ic,  were  to  be  seen  there;  hut  the   public   I 
presented  itself;  the  public  never  thought  of  tho  opem.     Years  rolled  on, 
and  the  public  began  to  overflow  the  gallery.     To  meet  tho  increasing 

nd  for  places  in  all  parts  of  the  bouti  Jrew  occa- 

sionally given  on  Thursdays.  In  time  Thursdays  became  regular  extra 
nights;  then  subscription  nights ;  till  now  we  have  Mondays  and  Fr 

I  (is  extras;  and  this  not   in  one  house,  but,  since   1847,  in  two 

ea 

Naturally,  while  such  changes  wore  in  progress  my  beloved  gallery 
could  not  remain  unchanged.  Instead  of  tho  cheap  and  certain  seat,  we 
had  soon  to  strnggle  for  a  place  at  all,  after  waiting  outside,  under  tlic 
plazas,  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  after  a  rush  upstairs  little  leas 
violent  than  the  rush  at  the  pit  on  I.iu'l  nights;  only,  ;is  tho  gallery 
visitors  were  mostly  men,  the  vehemence  of  the  struggle  was  mitigated— 
for  in  Kcroaming  and  crushing,  women  are  terrible.  The  first  innof 
of  gallery  stalls,  depriving  us  of  the  two  front  rows  for  which  ire  h  id  gal- 
lantly waited  and  pushed,  was  received  with  grim  disgust.     Now  there 
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arc  stalls  at  thru  different  prices  ;  and  there  will  probably  soon  cccse 
to  be  a  gallery ;  but  as  I  never  venture  up  60  high  now-a-  day*,  I  can 
hear  of  the  change  with  great  equanimity.  The  pit  also,  which  used  to 
be  delightful,  and  magnificent  in  toilettes,  when  there  were  only  three 
rows  of  stalls,  has  gradually  diminished  in  space  and  splendour ;  ami  at 
Bl  Garden  five  extra  row*  of  stalls  have  been  added  since  IHG'2 — not 
by  any  means  to  the  comfort  of  the  visitors,  since  tie  rows  have  been 
brought  closer  together,  and  the  skirts  of  the  fair  but  irrational  sex  have 
to  pass  between  them,  as  if  through  Caudine  Forks.  And  where  is  Fop*' 
Alley,  with  its  company  of  swells  and  senators,  men  of  irroproarhable 
(though  slightly  hideous)  costume,  and  names  famous  through  the  land  ? 
'he  once  illustrious  omnibus  box,  with  its  lonjnons  turned  upon 
■Mfadi  little  >l<mstutC6?  when:  the  grand  company  once  resplendent  in 
the  first  tier?  On  subscription  night*  a  royal  personage,  or  a  great  lady, 
may  still  be  seen,  no  doubt;  but  one  is  never  sure  that  (lie  next  box  will 
not  be  occupied  by  a  Jew  money-lender  and  his  Hebron  bride,  or  by 
foreign  singers  and  their  friends,  or  by  gentlemen  of  the  presu  and  their 
friends,  not  to  speak  of  the  people  who  sec  in  to  have  been  ,;  sent  for." 
This  is  a  great  affliction  to  those  why  go  to  the  opera  for  the  company, 
and  who  would  like  no  "  nobodies  "  (but  themselves)  to  be  pu*  Bt. 

Greta  aLso  are  the  changes  in  the  orchestra  and  on  the  stage.  In  BTJ 
early  days  the  orchestra,  led  by  Spagnoletti,  the  first  violin,  was  in  no 
respect  comparable  to  what  it  has  become  under  Costa.  It  was  poor  and 
thin  ;  but  the  chid'  performers  stood  on  a  sort  of  friendly  footing  with  thj 
audience,  especially  Lindley  and  Dragonetti,  whose  fine  passages  were 
always  honoured  with  special  plaudits.  In  another  respect  also  it  more 
than  compensated  for  its  comparative  inferiority — I  mean  as  an  accom- 
paniment and  BUHtainment  of  the  singing:  it  never  mercilessly  drt> 
the  singers,  or  forced  them  into  the  screams  and  about*,  as  our  present 
orchestra  too  uniformly  doe*.  Costa  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  band, 
and  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  Costa ;  but  he  has  Us  difauts  dt.  set 
qualitt's,  and  oommiu  the  very  serious  mistake  of  forgetting  the  «h 

should  reflect  that  if  it  be  glorious  to  have  a  giant's  strength,  it  i« 

mous,  except  upon  gigantic  occasions,  to  use  it  like  a  giant.  Let  his 
overtures,  marches,  symphonies,  and  finales  be  as  brilliant  and  as  overpower- 
ing in  sonority  as  he  pleases;  but  let  him  remember  that  we  pay  our 
money  to  htar  the  singers,  and  not  nimply  to  see  them  waving  their  arm* 
and  opening  their  mouths.  While  I  urn  objecting,  I  will  alio  add  that 
Costn  not  unfr«]Uf-nily  so  accelerates  the  time  as  to  pass  over  the  lino 
which  separates  brio  from  vulgarity. 

1  ho  loss  of  the  ballet  would,  to  my  taste,  be  a  pure  gain,  since,  in 
spite  of  the  exceptional  charms  of  a  Tnglioui,  an  Elssler,  or  a  Cento,  any- 
thing  more  dreary  or  unmeaning  than  the  I  lenial  pirouettes  and  grimace* 
tthttth  wii  re,   presented  as  dancing,  cannot  ca»ily  be  matched, 

ney  apart,  it  is  a  pitiable  spectacle.     Not,  I  .  u>  quarrel  with 

the  t;i  i.-.,  ami  not  BO  deny  that  many  perMM  treat  to  the  theatre 


!,  1  submit  that  the  old  plan  of  separ.*  •-pern 

aitcly  pr. : 
■   opera,  fliOA  forcing  us  to  have  both,  whether  we  like 
<t  not.     After  an  (fcilijivs  or  mi    .  ms  might 

enjoy  their  satiric  play  ;  a*,  after  Othello  or  the  School  /  <',  we 

hare  enjoyed  a  farce.     In  like  manner,  after  an  opera,  those  * 
the  grimaces  ■  n  ■   of  Ktoderfl   Udlut  may  MA* 

cont<  -uch  grace*.     Out  to  1<  t  nn   opera  I' 

eongrur.ns  admixture  of  n  divmi**cment,  i*  like  playing  Boj 
between  the  third  and  lourth  acta  of  Othello.     Shtdl  we  ever  return  to 

My  earliest  recollections  of  the  opera  are  of  the  days  when  Scrnrng  was 
the  madness  of  the  hour — the  Jenny  Lind  of  an  I  9  public.     But 

these  memories  arc  vuguc.     1'  is  die  memory  of  Pasta,  U« 

unapproauhable:  *Jie  wands  out,  like  Kean,  Pagnniui,  had  Kochel,  si 
my   artiiiic  eat]  aa   something  quite  special   :mi 

M<nly  because  ho  wing  with  her,  I  als^  rem  >ni,  who,  I 

was  a  stick.     It  is  wnli  Griafs   lir*t  season  that  my  EtnH} 
past  begins:  nnd  what  a  BtioeeesioQ  of  triumphs  were  those  seasons  ill 
which  ehi  l  and  held  her  pub 

and  1  Buffer  me  for  a  momi  nt  to  call  up  those  vanished  im 

with  •  feeder*  musl  i  a  nauting  i  i 

It  v  I- v  Qriai'a  fame  with  the  present  generation  that 

•he  n  00  iheetage  many  year*  after  the  glory  of  her  fetoe  nnd 

person  lin.1  laded.     She  waa  to  tin   la  I  deservedly  a  greet  nitre 

rival  1 1 •- 1-  hi  Ikt  mvii  parti |  and  '  •  ■  she  waa  half 

affectionately  call  if],  prxrftd  better  worth  Bering  and  lienring  than  the 
younger  rivals  who  tried  to  wrest  tho  eceptre  from  her.  Nevertheless, 
It  Is  only  those  who  heard  her  between  the  years  1884  and  1H4*  who 
have  a  read  conception  of  that  matchlcsa  voice  and  superb  beauty 
which    |i!:i<ti!    ],i  t  nbove  nil  the   operatic  heroines  of  our  time.     There 

have  been  finer  liogen  and  greaMr  ictrenea,  beat  bo  one  has  been  at  oaoe 
bo  beautiful  and  iuipis-iciicd  :  iuu  United  her  e  t{  no  one 

has  b<-cn  so  thoroughly  satisfactory.    Elvira,  in  /  Purilani,  has  sinee  boeti 
mi.  I. mil,  and  Bosio;  nevertheless  the  opera  baa  been  ■ 
dririKt tin  .-eased  to  play  in  it.     The  part  of  / 

written  for  Caroline  Ungher;    I  saw  her  play  ll  many  time?,  and  thought 
no  one  could   surpass  her  in   it;   but  whin   the  opera  waa  produced  In 
London,  I   conkwd    'hat    tho   feverish   powicn  of  Ungher  waa   miny 
degree*  lew  iidinii.'ilile  ih:in   tin'  terrible  beauty  and  large  stylo  of  ' 
Jiorma,I'  tide,  tVfae,  Norfna — what  rial 

As  an  actros*  <irisi  was  not  eminently  inttlli'jmt ;  hut  she  was  simple 
and  passionate ;   she  personatttl  cveiy  pnit — spokt  :  through 

it,  curried  it  directly  home  to  your   im  >.  w>  that 

she  waa  wearing  n  meek.     I1  re  not  produced  !>• 

imagined  details;    her  "biuiucas"  wan  generally   bun  owed,  or,  when 


invented,  was  not  remarkable)  but  with  the  large  simplicity  of  a  few 
Certain  outlines  sho  placed  the  character  clearly  bcfoie  you.  In  comedy 
■he  was  not  refine.!,  HOI  ish,  but   ; 

beautifully  frr-  tgarity,  native  Or  affected.     In   tragedy  she  could 

abandon  hem  i  re»  becoming  nnbcftOtifuij   and  so 

genuine  wna  the  passion,  that  it  moved  yon  on  the  fiftieth  night  as  on  the 
first.     The  grand  fury  of  /.urrtcui,  when  the  mask  ia  torn  from  her 
and  tlio  sweep  rbea  .Yornta  discovers  her  lover's  faith- 

lessness, were  like  the  great  moments  of  Edmund  Kcan. 

Rubini,  so  indelibly  associated  with  her,  was  a  marvellous  singer,  and, 
until  his  failing  voice  made  bin  resort  to  a  provoking  system  of  alt-, 
shout  and  whi«per,  no  such  tenor  was  to  bo  heard.     But  ns  an  actor  he  was 
null.     He  had  no  idu; ;i  of  cost  ume,  and  was  often  saved  from  being  "agiiy" 
Ooly  by  his  unaffected  bearing.     He  had  neither  grace  nor  energy ;  m 
about  the  stage  with  an  IndtflTtrenca  which  Wal  nl  rating,  and 

which  yo'..  eereprodn  '.'Aotif 

the  compensating  charms  of  voice  and  style.    Iluhini,  in  .nts.madc 

his  voice  act  lor  him;  and  I  doubt  whether  Rachel  herself  ever  threw 
more  intense  expression  into  a  passage  than  Bttbini  thr> .-.v  into  (hi  eurse 
in  Lurin.  .\*  1  said,  he  Was  Q  consummate  singer,  and  io  grand  bursts  of 
bravura  he  can  led  uk  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  rapture.     Nevertheless, 

be  whole,  I  think  Mario  would  have  been  preferred  by  must  people, 
when  Mario  had  leaned  to  act,  and  hud  not  lost  his  delicious  voice.  lie 
is  undoubtedly  the  tenor  to  pair  off  with  Grisi,  for  the  rare  anion  trf 
qualities.  So  picturesque,  so  handsome,  so  graceful  a  tenor,  who  is  also 
so  admirable  an  actor,  hag  not  been  scon  ;  and  if  ho  could  never  ring  like 
Rubii  igine  Kubtai  as  Rami,  John  of  Ltyden,  c* 

Gtnnaro  talisl,  -li  has  seen  Mario. 

Tamburini  was  a  very  handsome  man  with  a  mjicrb  voice,  and  great 
power  of  florid  execution.  He  was  a  capital  favourite  with  the  public, 
but  I  do  not  recall  him  -with  the  nine  fi-rvor  as  the  other*.  His  acting 
was  animated   and  sbove  the  line.      In  Afjvr  and 

Ftrntnulo  he  wus  very  fine.     In  Don  Juan  he  was  rather  vulgar,  and  in 
,i  fussy,  not  funny.     The  acting  of  Honconi  as  fur  transcends  the 
acting  of  T  mging  of  Tamburini  transcended  the  singing 

of  Roi. 

And  what  can  be  said  of  thee,  incomparable  Ltihlacho  .'  The  simplest 
expression  of  opinion  must  sound  like  hyperbolo  to  those  who  do  not 
remember  that  unrivalled  artiat ;  while  for  those  who  do  I 

inn,  If  it  took  tin/  pervi  would  seem  like  an 

insult.     Other  singers  have  1  lie  was 

■  f  the-  grandest- looking  men  ere*  I  had  the  most 

hut  Las  been  heard  in  our  time,  so  full,  i 
with  other  roicea,  suppc 
nous  lik»- 
in  tragedy,  uud  great  iu  riotous  Ininiuui-,  the  grandeur  .inJ  passion  of  the 
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over  prevented  the  most  fanciful  exaggemtion  in  the  other  ;  B 
had  the  immense  superiority  over  Ronconi  tliut  his  loui  never  descended 
lo  vulgarity.     I  r^seionato  scenes,  is  too  apt,  in  farce,  to 

•vek  layghtflT  by  tneaus  such  a*  Wright  at  the  .' 

successful.      Lablache    D  I    thni ;    ■  native    n&neUMBt    and   a 

genuine  humour  always  I  W  itliin  such  limits  tS  the  moat  fastidious 

would 

This  remarkable  quartette,  the  delight  of  the  public  for  so  many  years, 
made  ample  amend*  u  i  i  lain  oroht  itra,  wretched  chorus,  and  the  worst 
possible  stage  decoration.  We  never  thought  of  anything  in  those  days 
but  the  music  and  the  singers.  Of  late  years  we  have  had  our  attention 
;<d  more  by  actors,  spectacles,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  happy  if  we 
could  now  and  tlion  Y«  t  it  is  worthy  of  remark 

thai  in  those  days,  when  Rossini,  Bellini,  and  Donizetti  were  enchanting 
the  audicuccs  with  music  which  is  now  acknowledged  to  have  been  music, 
the  critics  vociferously  declaimed  against  it  ns  trash — mere  car-catching 
lVivnliLy.  Little  to  the  credit  ol"  critics  is  the  fact  that  they  set  t 
selves  to  oppose  what  is  novel  in  Ait,  ami  always  presuppose  that  what 
is  popular  must  be  worthless.  Not  in  music  alone,  bat  in  all  the  Arts, 
they  reject  what   il  new   because  it  is  new,  that  is  to  say,  because  it 

i  tli,t  old  forms  which  they  have  been  accuitomed  to  odi 
Style  always  poll  them  oat,  until  it  has  become  classical.     Individ 
inn!    .i-.i'.iiti.c.itv.    [aatoed  of  ir.'ini:    :.;'i:i!  :•  i-  n  n.-iiy,  i  Fi  :.■  v  mm  to 

resent  it  as  an  impertinence.  At  the  present  day  it  sound"  strange  to 
hear  of  the  persistent  opposition  which  resisted  Beethoven,  and  of  the 
scorn  which  saluted  the  genial  inspiration  of  Rossini ;  yet  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  a  new  Beethoven  and  a  new  Rossini — men  as  original 
aud  indiviJu.il — would  be  rejected  to-morrow.  I  once  heard  &i 
musician  candidly  confess  that  he  at  first  looked  upon  Rossini  ae  destined 
tf>  pass  away  with  the  hour;  and  he  confessed  this  at  a  time  when  he  had 
lit  ued  to  regard  Rossini  ns  one  of  the  greatest  of  musical  writers.  I,  too, 
remember  Rossini  being  decried  because  he  was  not  Mozart  or  Haydn; 
while  Bellini  and  Donizetti  were  spoken  of  with  measureless  contempt. 
To-day  the  men  who  sneered  at  these  writers  are  sneering  «t  Verdi :  an 
inferior  genius  certainly,  but  still  n  writer  who  has  the  poetic  gi 
melody.  Precisely  because  melody  is  not  a  thing  of  art,  it  is  held  cheap 
by  tht  ciitics.  Fortunately,  the  public  rectifies  this  error  ;  nnd  among 
the  probable  advantages  which  will  result  from  the  democratization  of  the 
opera  is  thut  of  a  greater  obanoo,  because  a  wider  field,  for  composers;  the 
udioM  of  connoisseurs  are  less  influential  when  there  is  a  large  public 
to  whom  the  composer  can  appeal.  The  public  judges  with  it 
not  according  to  critical  canons ;  if  music  moves  nnd  delights  us,  we  ore 
very  tolerant  of  outraged  orthodoxies;  and  although  it  ).;  true  that  the 
masi  of  men  are  by  no  means  exrpiisite  in  t:i  il  I  ;il«so  true  that  among 
the.  mast  thi  re  are  all  degrees;  and,  therefore,  when  a  man  of  genius  caa 
pre  ent  his  irorl  to  a  crowd,  all  who  in  that  crowd  have  any  t 
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with  the  work  will  welcome  it.     Against  a  doited  corporation  ii  i 
Jo  struggle;   from  an  audience  of  critics,  no  novel  work  ;o  for 

recognition.     When  tin-  public  has  accepted  the  work,  and  the  esdtti 
connvisr«urs  have  assigned  its  rank,  then  the  critics  will  enlarge  their 
cations  for  its  reception.     It  is  thtis  that  Rossini,  Cellini,  and  Dot 
have  triumphed  over  opposition.     There  is.  much  to  be  said  on 

the  other  aide,  eppecially  as  to  the  exclusion  of  noble 
impatience   of  the   uneducated   ear.     A  more  refined  scntdbility  would 
assuredly  banish  Flotow,  and  welcome   GlUck ;   would  care  less  for  La 
Traciata,  and  more  (to  FiJclio ;  it  would  also  be  leas  tolerant  of  vulgar 
attractions  in  tin- m:.  ctaelu.     But  this  «>m    must  hopowjfl  como. 

The  public  taste  baa  already  been  greatly  elevated  ;  and  joal  ai  the  desire 
for  reading,  which  i«  at  first  stimulated  by  trashy  novel?,  rises  at  last  into 
a  sensibility  for  higher  literature,  so  we  may  hope  that  the  delight  in 
music  of  a  lower  order  may  be  the  foundation  of  a  genuine  delight  in   the 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  just  now  the  changes  are  taking 
a  dangerous  direction.     Partly  from  inherent,  and  partly  from  accil< 
canoes,  the  mv.  at  of  opera  has  become  more  and  more  subordi- 

nate to  the  dramatic;  and,  as  a  natural  degradation,  the  dramatic  eh 
has  all  over  Europe  succumbed  more  and  more  to  the  theatrical  ehinetit. 
The  drama  was  first  stripped  of  its  poetry  and  character,  in  favour  of 
prone  and  situation.  It  rapidly  passed  to  spectacle  and  "sensation  scenes." 
The  ideal  was  replaced  by  the  domestic.  Comedy  gave  way  to  farce  and 
extravaganza.  The  audiences  became  more  numerous,  and  art*  which 
delight  the  mob  were  found  both  easier  to  present,  and  more  attractive 
When  presented.     This  also  has  been  the  course  of  opera  ;  the  the:it 

.:.  _•  lined  predominance.  Melody  is  to  opera  what  poetry  is  to 
the  drama;  in  proportion  an  this,  the  highest  sourer  of  enjoyment,  is 
weak  and  tentative,  the  lower  sources  are  invoked  ;  and  the  composer  who 
feels  himself  deficient  in  grace  and  beauty,  relies  on  his  "treatment  "  of 
the  orchestra,  the  piquancy  of  hi*  ballet,  or  the  tempest  of  his  olimi 

jrrio  to   tench  the  feelings,  he   i  na  with  n  procession 

of  va*t  splendour.    Instead  of  expressing  musical  tmotlon8,he  Is  Ii 

meanings  :  as  if  the  end  and  aim  of  opera  wen:  to  RU&e 

musi'  BS  follow  closely  the  various  meanings  od   t he-  worda, 

climax  of  this  error  is  seen  in  the  theory  and  later  operas  of  rVagner  ;  and 

it  may  be  laoky  that  such   a  reduclio  ad  absurdum  has  *o  soon  been 

Let  any  one   hear   Lohengrin  and   La   Oaaa   I.miia  on  two 

and  decide  between  Meaning  and  Melody  ! 

The  accidental  causes  to  which  allusion  was  just  made  are  chiefly  the 
absence  of  melodists  and  the  influence  of  Meyerbeer.  Germany  has  no 
melodist  at  present,     Italy  has  one  in  Verdi;  but  his  limited,  vein. i 

;  .:1s,  and  careless  genius  is  on  the  whole  disastrous,  not  si  mi  !y  i.-  n 
iu  rn  :  hut  also  from  its  giving  opera  a  markedly 

tBeJodrASUtic  tendency.     His  operas  arc  Frencli  pla;  to  music.     1  du 
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that  several  <  I  :aal  version*  rl  <' 

but  lo  the  moi  ant  fuct  that  all  of  them  arc  animated1  wil 

feverish,  exaggerated,  u..  it  which 

Boiil  i  has  no  comedy,  n<-  t tie  grace, 

new  ia  apt  to  bo  bitter.     Hu  pa*  .loitt, 

■creaming,  ignoble     lie   is   a  aoj  Utiguing  writer;   but  young 

Itnly  applauds  him,  and  Europe  accept*  him  because  of  a  real  vein  of 

i  i      ii.  DMMB  talent   of   Meyerbeer  baa  enabled  him  to  establish  a 
now  I  -!ci»l  entertainment,  containing,  it  must  be  confessed,  much 

leasofthemusic.il  than  the  tlicatricnl,  bal  I  with  a  skill  which. 

Is  irresistible.  A«  a  variety  hi*  operas  are  welcome.  If  one  could  hear 
them  occasionally  after  M.  urt,  GlUck,  Rossini,  and  the  rest,  they  woulil 
be  delightful ;  but  unhappily  their  great  attractiveness  to  the  mats  gins 
I  a  fatal  eminence  ;  and  "  grand  opera  "  threatens  to  drive  mitical 
opera  from  the  stage.  The  dancer  enn  only  be  averted  by  the 
appearance  of  several  line  Eingcrs.  Mozart  and  Uossini  wrote  for  scoom- 
1  tin  i  r  works  cannot  effectively  be  given  by  crude 
cxreutanttf.  Bachd  revived  the  classic  drama  of  France,  and  arrest 
dsngerou-  ;  of  the  i  ia  for  a  time.     In  like  mm 

a  Grisi  or  Kuhini,  adequately  supported,  will  revive  the  musical  drama. 

■ucccm  of  l'atti  lias  given  us  //  Darbicre  and  La   Qa:za    I. 
/-'/■''  Don   JPasquaU,    opera*   which   cannot    bo   effective 

man  and   bawlers.     One  or  two  moto   luc  =,  and  Covenl 

Garden  will  bi  -vivo  operas  which  depend  more  on  their  music 

tlwn  a  BKcc-risjti 

Without  taking  a  despondent  view  one  i  forced  to  confess 

.is  regards  singers,  the  prt  litiou  of  ouroperatio  houses  is  far 

hopefhl.    iVe  li.ivi'  bod  lOtna  great  artist  i;    bul  iho  breaches  of  Time 

arc  becoming  noticeable,  and  the  young  aspirants  promise  little.     L; 

CV.r.  i.  plendid    ruins  in  Mario,  Ronconi,  and 

<.     Tiny  exist  i"  virtue  of  their  reputation.     They  have  censed  to 

::.     Mario,  graceful,  cbanniog,  and  passionate  as  an  actor, 

may  still  be  seen  and  heard  with  pleasure-  in  light  parts — Almavica,  for 

instance,  or  the  Duke  in  ,  or  Lionel  in  ifarta — though  one  is 

always  trembling  kst  hi*  voice  should  w  re  way.     Ronconi,  also  a 

WOOdarful  aetor,  ia  ivortli  tuing  fur  the  sake  of  his  passion  and 

uesfl,  I  ;  hardly  rises  now  above  thai  of  o  vaudeville  singer— 

out  of  tune.     Formes  has  become  bo  wretchedly  uncertain  ai  to 

pain  than  pleasure.     Yet,  who  are  to  replace  these  ?     If  the  "  oh!  guard" 

is  invalided,  v.  here  arc  the  new  recruits?     Naudin  is  nol  nr  to 

i  bo  offered  foi  I  Obin  fail 

The  prospect  is    .  uraging,     Taml 

19,   with  ail  Lis  fervour,  but  with  the  bloom  of  his  voice  passed 
aw;r,       !  .  .      is  the  only  male  artist  on  whom  we  can  confidently  a 
ho  i*  the  beV.  baritone  in  liia  way  since-  Tiiuiburiui. 


With  :' 

U  farourite,  ami  is  v«ry  young.  nues  steadily  improving, 

-acter  being  a  fresh  triumph  it  sparkling  music, 

and  c  I,     ll.r  voice  is  not  of 

and  well  under  control.     Ibr  Mting  il  foil  enoc  and 

charm.     B'tt  Nature  liai  emphatically  excluded  Lor  from  the  great  part* 
of  serious  opera;  and  the  repertory  of  Grisi  calls  for  i 
will    assuredly   not   be  MJllc,  Fried;    is  there  any  hope  of  ita  being 
Mdl!  Bar  MKO0M  in  Cay  Ilui/umolt  was  oertainly 

rice  n  tool  forward  witl  ipom  inttrejf  to  haj  future 

:    at  present  she  huu  aluio*t  every  thing  to  karri.      Her  voice  is 
I  3ting  and  metallic,  not  sympathetic,  yet  its  ringing  Mat  agents  to 
delight  lh>;  public.     Her  acting  is  at  present  ia  a  lamentable  state  01 
amatcurishm-.-. ;   |m  "  cauw  she  is  stiff  and  awkward,  defects 

which  remove,  but  became  she   ix  to  utterly  insensible,  bfl 

face  dtiring  tin-,  twnpeat  'if  emotion  being  quite  immovable.     No,  the  only 
1  Iriaj  nt   present  acceptable  is  Titiens,   and  she  ia  not  at 
Covent  Gai 

There  is  no  denying  that  whale-.  -  in  other  ropects  nuiy  be 

assigmxl  to  Her  Kaji   -v      1  beatoS,  the  superiority  in  singers  and  in  •  | 
!  it,      Titiena,    Alboni,   Trebelli,  Ssntley,   Giuglini,  and 

the.  theatre  •  formidahk  rival,     Then,  too,  the 
manager,  the -ugh  he  has  failed  to  makii  good  bit  promisee,  1ms  uf 
produced  two  new  open  %  dd    !■";"',  whUi   was  a  failure,  and 

i  ■..     ll.-  law  also  i 
Don  Giovanni  and  L$  No:ze.     Altogether  lovers  of  music  cannot  com- 
plain this  year  of  deficient  variety  or  interest  in  the  works  presented  at 
U  promt***  on  both  afbV  *  have  been  lees  rigidly  m 
rs  ni-iv  approve,  and  ii  the  oaprices  ofaingerj  have  thwarted 
the  ii  ore,  nil!  the  work  a  actually  • 

■cell  as  to  mtJee  a  goodly  show.  At  Covent  U.irdcn  we  have  had  nine- 
teen, by  Mozart,  Rossini.  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  Auber,  Meyei 
Flotow,  and  Gounod — namely,  Don  Giovanni,  Gniifaunu  7 ell,  II  Dar- 
lirr'.  I.'t  Oxu:a  Jjulra,  I  I  ITonJUl,  £*)  .Somutml.uln,  Don  P«*. 
qval<  tTAmor*,  1st  Fit/lin,  l!i<jnletto,  Ja»  'J'i-<ti;'nta,  II  Traratort, 
■  'it,  I.t  Prophkt,  Robtri  Iforftt,  and 
Fau»l.  Wo  havo  not  heard  Olelh,  Oi-feo,  Fra  Diirvnlo,  I.'Elm'le  rfu  .\i,rtl, 
and  Verdi's  lust  work,  La  Forta  del  Deitino ;  nnd — for  which  wo  may  bo 
thankful — M.  Flotow'a  6  ITBly,  when  the  desire  for  novelty 
is  eo  great  that  ef  low's  works  are  dragged  forward,  it  WOidd 
bo  worth  a  manager's  while  to  ventur-                                ;  irns  of  GlUck, 

in?     At  Flrr  Hajajsy't Opem in  have  rud 
raa,  only  fifteen  ;  in  twelve  "f  winch  Ti  liens  baa  per  formed, 
operas  bare  been  by  Mozart,  Weber,  II 
Terdi,  Meyerbeer,  Sehirm,  nnd  Gounod — namely,  11  Don  Giovanni,  /.< 
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,   Obtron,  11   BarNm,   thrwta,  11 
Borgia,  Jsi  tVgtia,  II  TYovatore,  Tm   Tratriala,  II  Ball 
Hwjir  ''•"/«',  and  Fdiifi.  Of  the  new  singers  who  app eared 

during  the  season,  only  Mdlle.  Artot  can  be  considered  an  acqtl 

The  one  musical  event  of  the  season  has  been  the  production  of  J 
In  the  present  condition   of  the  musical  dramn  this  opera  ii«,  exeat 
somewhat  overwclcomed ;  but,  allowing   critical  severity   to   mnkc  what 
deducttani  ii  pleases,  and  M.  Gounod's  rank  among  composers  to  be  i 

disputed,  no  one  will  deny  t li.it  it  i»  an  opera  of  rut  ability  and  interest. 
iur  it  i'k,  and  mutt  be;  the  intense  suggestivoncss  of  its  subject,  and 
tns  briUisnct  ol  Its  treatment,  arc  certain  to  delight  the  public.  Uulike 
nil]  other  grand  operas,  it  ia  uninterruptedly  engaging;  and  for  four  hours 
holds  us  without  a  moment's  weariness.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  much 
to  be  desired,  nor  will  I  affirm  that  it  erer  rises  to  the  "  height  of  its  high 
argument;"  but  it  is  very  interesting,  and  at  times  vi 
Considering  how   much  of  its  effect  ia  derived  from  appi  g  to 

Goethe's  matchless  poem,  one  cannot  but  regret  thai  the  composer  was 
not  aided  by  more  intelligent  librettists,  who  would  have  seen  that  their 
i.c)ii|il,Kf  stage-carpentry  was  a  poor  substitute  for  lira  conceptions 
of  gen  i  11.1. 

The  first  act  is  tho  weakest — is,  indeed,  very  weak.     Its  adequate 
treatment  requires  a  Beethoven.     He  alone,  of  all  known  composers,  v. 
have  been  equal  to  the  mysterious  sadness,  and   the  noble  anguish,  of 
Faust's  soliloquy;  and  be,  assuredly,  would  havo  grappled  with  those 
scenes  which   M.  Gounod    baa   n  evaded — sccai  h,  though 

perilous,  offer  splendid  .scope  to  a  composer :  I  mean  tlie  appearance  of  tho 
Spirit,  in  his  garment  of  flame,  Utti  ring  thi  H  crushing  words  of  Bcorn  :— 

■•  n.i  gWoast  dan  Gektj  An  dn  bvgreHst 

Kielutuiir 

and  the  Easier  Hymn  breaking  in  upon  Faust's  despair,  very  inadequately 
replaced  by  the  chorus  of  peasants.  Throughout  this  act  M.  Gounod  ia 
vague  and  tentative.  Even  BiophUtopheles,  who  has  afterwards  a  marked 
individuality,  la  ban  without  oharaetar. 

The  second  act  opens  with  the  Kermessc,  and  its  joyous  strains  leaping 
from  group  to  group  ;  the  old  men's  chorus  especially  being  yory  piquant, 
ami  having  much  of  the  character  of  our  old  English  melodies.  Masterly  is 
the  skill  with  Which  i1m-t.uh.  are  wrought  together  at  the  close. 

It  is  a  pity  th:it  tin;  line  opportunity  of  Auerbnch's  cellar,  so  admirably 
!    by    Prince    IJ.vl/.ivil,    in    ii,  .:  ictcristic    music    to 

Goethe's  Fount,  should  have  been  evaded  by  M.  Gounod.  Meyerbeer 
would  certainly  not  have  given  np  such  a  chance  of  representing  the 
n  Irth  of  vulgar  sots,  and  the  irony  of  the  Flea-song.  M.  Gounod 
replaces  it  by  the  characterless  music  of  Wagner,  arid  tin; 
Dio  dtlVor.  He  is,  however,  singularly  successful  in  tho  drlighlftd  waltt- 
chorus,  and  the  delicious  phrase,  only  too  provoking!)'  brief,  with  which 
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Margaret  crosses  the  stage — both  belonging  to  Ins  finest  inspirations. 
Altogether  tlio  act  is  delightful.  In  point  of  effect  few  things  are  finer 
tiiiin  the  scene  in  which  the  students  subdue  Mcphistophelcs,   by   prc- 

Isenting  th«  crosses  r>f  their  swords — a  sceno  superbly  declaimed  by 
Santley,  and  finely  acted  by  Faure.  Rut  its  position  betrays  an  imperfect 
sense  of  construction  :  the  curtain  ought  to  full  on  such  u  climax  as  that; 
t  If  tlie  composer  chose  another  climax,  there  wan  one  at  hand  in  the 
exit  of  Margaret  after  rejecting  Faust's  advances;  this  would  have  been 
a  climax  not  less  poetical  thnn  the  scene  with  the  crosses  was  theatrical ; 
it  would  have  left  the  emotions  tremulous  with  poetic  suggestions. 
Instead  of  this,  the  effect  of  Margxret's  appearance  i*  blurred  by  the 
commonplace  and  ineffective  resumption  of  the  wulls  and  chorus,  which 

»is  no  climax  at  all. 
The  third  act  is  very  effective.     How  much  of  its  effect  is  due  to 
Goethe's  incomparable  love-scene,  it  would   be   difficult   to  eay;    when 
Faust  is  played  as  a  drama,  the  scene  has  a  witchery  surpassing  all  other 
lore-scenes  on  the  stage ;  and  it  is  followed  pretty  closely  in  the  opera. 

»The  opening  air  for  Sicbel  is  pretty,  but  commonplace  ;  and  the  tenor 
air,  Salve  !  dimora  pura,  betrays  the  composer's  melodic  poverty ;  it  in  a 
mere  feeling  about  for  melody,  with  one  or  two  sweet  phrases.  Then 
comes  the  ballad  of  the  King  of  Tlml..-,  a  ballad  already  so  set  that  a 
composer  might  well  feel  uncomfortable!  in  re-setting  it.  M.  Gounod  has 
given  it  a  touching  quuintness  and  monotony.  The  casket  sccuo  was  a 
fine  opportunity,  but  has  not  been  adequately  rendered.  The  quartette 
which  follows  is  broken  and  tentative:  one  longs  for  a  gush  of  Italian 

»  largo  and  fervour.  A  similar  defect,  though  less  in  degree,  strikes  me  in 
the  love-duet  which  succeeds ;  and  most  people  will  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  how  any  critic  could  place  this  duct  above  the  great  duet  in 
Ltj  Ifupirnnts,  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  difference  may  be  illustrated 
by  this,  that  after  the  passionate  scene  with  Raotil  and  Valentine,  any- 

»  thing  else  would  be  an  anti-climax;  whereas  after  the  scene  with  Faust 
and  Gretehen,  comes  tho  sweet  close  of  Gretehen  at  her  casement  in  the 
moonlight,  confiding  the  thoughts  of  her  young  love  to  the  quiet  air, — 
and  this  without  nn  anti-climax. 

Whoever  considers  tho  separate  pieces  of  this  act,  and  remembers  tho 
charming  effect  which  it  produces  ns  n  whole,  will  see  that  ft  delicate 
problem  in  operatic  art  is  before  him.  Separately,  none  of  the  pieces 
rouse  much  enthusiasm  ;  yet  the  whole  act  steeps  us  in  delicious  languor. 
This  is  greatly  due  to  tho  poet  who  conceived  the  scene;  but  it  is  also 
due  to  the  felicity  with  which  the  dramatic  feeling  is  kept  up,  and  tho 
skilful  blending  of  the  various  emotions. 

The  fourth  act  is  artfully  contrasted  with  this  quiet  love-scene.  It 
opens  rather  feebly,  but  the  spirit-stirring  chorus  of  returned  soldiers, 
commonplace  in  motive,  yet  admirably  treated,  the  devilish  serenade  sung 
by  Mephisto — perhaps  the  most  original  bit  in  the  opera — the  trio  which 
weeeeds,  and  the  death  of  Valentine,  sre  the  writing  of  a  master;  nud 

rou  via— xo.  45.  15. 
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even  finer  in  composition   in  the  cathedral  sccue,  with   its  contrasts  of 
no  gloom  and  agonized  despair.     The  musio  of  Gretchon  might  have 
been  more  passionate  and  pathetic ;   bat  the  effect  of  the  grim  tempter 
desol  Bool  with  menaces  is  finely  contrasted  with  the   pealing 

organ  and  the  chanting  monka. 

The  opening  of  the  fifth  net — to  judge  from  the  score —  t»ly 

omitted  in  London;  aud  we  have  only  tin.  brief  passionate  scene  in  tin 
prison,  with  its  triumphant  climax,  the  sweep  of  wliich,  wh*u  Tiik-ns 
xingA  it,  is  irresistible.  Nothing  is  tolerable  after  such  a  climax.  Goethe 
fvJl  thut  the  poem  sh<  '  >  with  Gi.:>  v.     Inste 

this  poetic,   dramatic,   and    musical  close — llioroi 

— M.  Gounod  httaoouseiji  of  »t*ge-can>enlry  wl 

known  picture;  as  if  no  one  would  beheTe  that  the  poor 
little  Grotchi-n  was  saved,  utiles*  they  witnessed  her  ascent  to  heaven  after 
the  manner  of  the  InM  scene  in  a  pantomime. 

Having  thus  1  1  :ni  opinion  of  the  several  acta,  I  will 

confess  Unit  inv  lir.st  Uoariag  of  the  opera  was  a  great  disappointment. 
Tin    urn .  i  •  u  ovci-praiscd,  and  expectations  were  raised  which 

could  not  be  gratified.  The  obvious  poverty  in  melodic  invention,  and 
llic  absence  of  any  marked  novelty  in  the;  forms—  which  were  hut  too 
plainly  founded  on  those  of  Meyerbeer,  with  snatches  of  Schumann  and 
Mendelssohn — made  it  difficult  for  ma  to  understand  the  praise  I  had  read. 
It  is  true  that  I  heard  it  under  the  disadvantages  of  the  coarse  execution 
of  Her  Majoty'*  chorus  and  orchestra,  where  tin  tyranny  of  the 
instruments,  especially  the  brass,  at  timca  became  painful;  nevertheless, 
muking  every  allowance  for  execution,  it  still  seemed  to  me  that  Gooood 
was  only  a  younger  brother  of  Meyerbeer  ;  and  hearing  La  Gazza  Ladra 
and  IJJSlitir  after  Faust,  was  like  hearing  tine  compositions  after  a 
brilliant  improvisation.  On  a  second  hearing  —  this  time  at  Covmt 
Garden — |  ttions  having  been  lowered,  the  pleasure  was  gr< 

on  a  third  hearing  this  pleasure  WU  inn-rased;  but  familiarity  with  the 
music  on  the  piano  has  not  substantially  altered  my  first  impression. 
Without  rising  to  the  height  of  Meyerbeer's  best  moments,  the  opera 
is  more  uniformly  agreeable. 

With   NgPtd  to  the  execution,  at  neither  house  was  it  saii.-i. 
The  beauty  ami  i-kill  ot  tin-  "  mourning"  at  Co.  [an  wore  indeed 

rare;  but,  except  MephittO,  the  principal  parts  were  very  inefficiently 
presented.  A  more  fatally  uninteresting  Margaret  could  hardly  have 
licin  chosen.  That  Madame  Mtulau  Carvalho  was  the  "original"  heroine 
.  to  KBQjfl  minds,  be  a  fact  of  peculiar  rolui  ;  but  it  in  nowise  modifies 
the  painfully  prosaic  niul  lifeless  picture  alio  presented.  Her  highly 
id  v.'i  ill .-..( i.-!J,  admirable  us  it  undoubtedly  is,  could  Dot  make 
amend*  for  her  person  an  cully  when  her  icedy  soprano  tones 

bad  to  bear  comparison  with  the  magnificent  voice  and  energy  of  Ti 
who,  in  the  leaping,  clamorous  exultation  of  the  finale,  was  like  one  trans- 
figured by  passion,.     Titiens  is  certainly  net  so  accomplished  a  vocalist; 
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in  every   other  respect  her  Grctcheu    vu    incomparably  »«i 
berKk  wu  perhaps  never  heard  tc  utngc  than  in  ; 

Ic  lyirijj  QnfbrtOlUtalj  for  his  voice,  and  being  ill  adapted  to  his  I 
Those  who  ndmire  Giuglini  would  of  course  admire  his  Faust;  to 
xnc  he  id  the  most  uninteresting  of  tenon.     Gr;ujaui*a  noble  voice   >j 
act  oinjiaiiied  w  ill   an   omot  [Cnce  00   B 

I  with  that  or  Giuglini;  and  he  mi  consequently  fa  1 1  tan  Baat] 
the  part  of  Valentine.     Thi    M-.  pto'itopheleaj  of  Faurc  was  as  admirable  as 
that  of  Gassier  was  i  Pnure  knew  very  well  that  the  Tempter 

was  not  to  be  played  na  a  safe,  impudent,  good-natured  pimp.     Costa1* 
band — when  it  did  not  drown  the  voices — was  everything  thut  could  bo 

!  by  any  means  what  ecu!.!  bi  « 
a  i|  did  not  drown  llu 

Snob  waa  the  season  of  18C3.     One  cannot  cons-  it  a 

hrillinnt  season,  nor  can  one,  without  large  hopefulness,  sec  in  it  tile  pro- 

pcxh  when  Oriai,  Kubioi, 'J  i,and 

na  under  u  spell;  nor  indeed  of  that  epoch,  leas 
when  Grfei,  Alboni,  Mario,  Ronconi,  and  Form.  Covaht  G. 

triumphant.     Yet  I  would  lain  look  vipon  the  present  as  a  tian-1 

hope  that  the  immense  stimulus  give  to  composers  and  singer* 

by  the  universally  diflu  foi    opera  tony    restore  the   rani 

of  the  past,     li"  this  is  to  be,  it  must  be   by  subduing  the 

:.t  fatal  tendency   towards  theatrical  encroachment  op  the  musical 

at.     The  supremacy  of  music,  and  in  music  of  melody,  nitut  once 

be  recognised,  unless  opera  i»  to  be  dr»ge<  to  a  spectacle. 

This  will  also  restore  ringing  to  its  rightful  place;  and  we  shall  Lave  lew 

bawling  and  screaming    substituted  for  vocalization.     No  one    who  has 

recently  undergone  operatic  performances  in  Italy  will  doubt  whither  the 

i:t  stylo  Is  rapidly  tending.     I*  it    the  degradation  of   inevitable 

decay  ?    Is  i<  the  transition  to  a  new  and  higher  life} 
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No.   1.— GlOVAJfXI   Pawn. 

The  little  village  of  Daiiitdo,  in  that  wild  and  beautiful  district  of  the 
Italian  Tyrol  called  tx  Giixlicarit,  wan  the  birth-place  of  Giovanni   | 
whose  name  holds  a  very  prominent  place,  and  twenty  years  ago  occ  I 
ono  still  more  striking,  on  the  list  of  Italy's  living  poets. 

Ho  comes  of  the  gentle  blood  of  the  family  dci  Pratt,  whose  ancestral 
house,  reduced  within  not  very  many  years  to  ruins,  stand*,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  note  to  one  of  his  poems,  "  in  a.  small  meadow,  whose  wild- 
flowers  aro  watered  by  the  lonely  little  river  Sarca,  which  crosses  it  to 
buthe  tho  desolate  walls.'* 

In  that  quiet  country  house,  which  the  poet  in  his  manhood  was 
destined  to  see  changed  to  a  dismal  deserted  shell  by  fire,  he  was  born  oa 
the  15th  of  January,  1815 ;  and  there,  hedged  in  by  the  old-world 
ruralities  of  an  out-of-the-way  district,  among  a  loving  and  numerous 
home  circle,  his  boyish  mind  and  body  healthily  expanded,  gathering 
strength  and  thoughtfulness  from  the  grandly  picturesque  scenes  amid 
which  he  dwelt,  and  which,  both  as  child  and  man,  he  lored  with  pas- 
tionntc  excluuvcncas. 

The  first  year  of  Prati's  life  wm  that  which  saw  tho  dissolution  of  *!..-- 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  subjection  of  Trent  and  the  Italian  Tyrol  to  the 
iron  gripe  of  Austria.  His  family  were  staunch  Napoleoaista,  and,  as  may 
be  supposed,  an  indignant  hatred  for  his  country's  new  masters  and 
oppressors  early  took  root  in  the  child's  heart.  The  story  goes  that  it 
was  the  falxe  report  of  Silvio  Pellico's  death  in  the  dreary  dungeon  ol 
Spielberg,  which  new  through  Italy  when  the  poet  was  yet  almost  a  baby, 
that  first  called  his  patriotism  up  in  arms  ;  for,  asking  his  father  who  this 
Silvio  was,  and  what  he  had  done  that  everybody  was  sorry  for  him,  and 
bring  told  that  he  was  a  good  and  wise  man  who  had  tried  to  free  his 
country,  he  innocently  inquired  if  "loving  one's  country  could  be  a 
crime  ?"  and  then  and  there  received  his  first  lesson  in  the  political  faith 
of  his  after  life. 

Prati  was  sent  to  school  at  Trent,  from  whence  he  only  returned  home 
every  year  for  an  autumn  holiday  of  a  few  weeks.  He  was  a  quiet, 
studious  boy  of  far  more  than  nveragc  capacity  for  learning;  and  wln-a 
the  vintage  months  brought  him  home  laden  with  prises  for  study  and 
good  conduct,  he  would  pass  his  time  in  long  mountain  rambles,  with 
fowling-piece  and  knapsack,  very  sparely  furnished  with  money  indeed, 
but  always  containing  a  well-thumbed  Dante,  and  Ik  tattered  copy  of 
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i's  JJva.  Thus  equipped,  lie  delighted  in  clambering  to  thu 
highest  peaks  of  tliat  mountain  region ;  often  spending  the  nights  at  thu 
remote  summer-huts  of  the  herdsmen  in  the  highest  pastures,  where  he 
frequently  paid  for  his  humble  board  nnd  lodging  with  the  produce  of  his 
day'*  sport;  storing  his  memory  with  snatches  of  the  rudo  legends  and 
superstitions  so  rife  among  bis  hosts.  He  met,  too,  in  these  early  years, 
with  n  most  remarkable  amount  of  perilous  accidents,  which  had  no  doubt 
their  share  in  shadowing  his  mind  with  a  certain  morbid  notion  of  fatality 
■nd  predestined  sorrow,  which  shows  through  all  hi*  healthier  poetry.  A 
fail  from  horseback  down  a  precipice;  the  breaking  of  the  ice  on  which 
he  was  akating  ;  the  bursting  of  his  gun  ;  and  a  stab  in  the  arm  intended 
by  an  enraged  peasant  for  a  fellow  boor,  at  a  Tillage  festival,  are  among 
bis  narrow  escapes. 

At  fifteen  Piati  left  the  school  at  Trent,  where  be  had  achieved  a 
juvenile  celebrity  by  his  classical  knowledge  and  his  fluent  writing  of 
Latin,  and  went,  in  1830,  to  the  University  of  Padua  to  study  the  law, 
which,  as  it  seems,  he  never  practised;  although  in  tie  year  1834  he 
took  bis  degree  aa  doctor  in  utroque  jure. 

It  was  while  at  the  university  that  Prati  reaped  his  first  laurels  as  a 
poet,  by  the  lyrical  improvisations  which  were  the  delight  of  a  company 
of  his  fellow-students,  who  were  wont  to  pass  nway  the  sultry  summer 
nights  in  open-air  instrumental  concerts,  sometimes  in  the  country,  some- 
times beneath  the  windows  of  the  city  belles. 

Scarcely  returned  home  from  the  university  in  1831,  Prati  made  • 
love-marriage,  when  yet  only  nineteen,  with  his  beautiful  play-fellow  Elisa 
Baui,  a  young  lady  of  Trent,  of  his  own  age.  Of  three  children  who  were 
bom  to  him  within  the  next  five  years,  one  littlo  girl,  Erailia,  alone  sur- 
vives. The  other  two,  with  their  fair  young  mother,  before  the  close  of 
1889,  were  laid  at  rest  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Dasindo. 

Flying  from  the  insupportable  memories  of  his  old  home,  the  widower 
again  went  back  to  Padua,  and  there,  urged  by  his  friends  to  strive  against 
the  intellectual  apathy  which  was  gaining  upon  him,  he  composed  and 
published  Edmtntgarda,  his  first  work  of  any  considerable  length,  and 
one  that,  by  its  somewhat  Byronian  sentiment  and  melancholy  giari-, 
kindled  a  veritable  passion  of  enthusiasm  throughout  "  Young  Italy." 
The  story  is  one  of  marriage-tics  betrayed  by  a  heroine,  leas  guilty  than 
unfortunate,  to  follow  a  totally  unworthy  seducer.  The  incidents  of  the 
talc  arc  in  great  part  true,  and  the  fair  frail  heroine  was  no  other  than 
the  sister  of  the  noble  Venetian  patriot,  Daniel  Manin.  The  betrayed 
husband  is  represented  in  the  poem  as  an  Englishman,  but  this  ia  a  mere 
pccticol  fiction. 

The  matter  and  the  manner  of  this  eloquent  blank  verso  love-tale  of 
modern  life  were  totally  new  to  the  passionate  young  readers  of  the  Penin- 
sula, accustomed  to  Bate  their  poetic  hunger  with  the  hunks  of  worn-out 
classicism.  Frnti  grew  famous  on  the  strength  of  this  his  first  work,  pub- 
lished in  1840.     Two  years  later  he  went,  surrounded  by  the  nimbus  of 
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his  new  popularity,  to  livo  ftt  Milan,  when  lie  speedily  published  three 
more  volnmes,  containing  hi*  Lyrical  Pom*,  Poems  for  the  People, 
and  Ballads.     Among   this  coif'  -y   be  found  some  of  the  bet 

and  moat  original  of  his  works,  although  hero  and  there  one  can  hardly 
help  tracing  a  flavour  of  imitation,  as  in  La  Fuaa,  and  Ituclh,  to 
Burger'*  Ltnorc ;  nail  in  one  or  two  of  the  ballad;,  to  thu  nioro  fantastic 
poems  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

In  1813,  the  poet  quitted  Milan  for  Turin.  Austria  was  already 
looking  aslant  With  a  jealous  eye  at  bit  literary  success,  and  fa 

uspicions  by  making  bin  d^'liut  at  Turin  in  Borne  fine  and  spirited 
verses,  entitled  Una  written  to  the.  Order  of  King  Charles  Albert,  in 
]  843.  They  were  to  hare  been  set  to  music  and  sung  on  some  public 
occasion,  but  were  found  to  contain  such  a  route  to  the  national  feeling  of 
Tt.iiy,  that  the  performance  had  the  honour  of  being  prohibited  by  more 

one  diplomatic  prot" 
In  the  same  year  c.imo  nut  Pmti's  only  prose  work,  the  Letter*  to 
Mary.     It  !  of  a  series  of  quaint  and  graceful  art-cri 

which  many  trace  a  far-away  likeness  to  some  passages  of  Sterne's  Senti- 
mental Journey. 

Two  now  scries  of  poems  6sm«  -'it.  in  the  Pillowing  year,  18-11  : 
Memories  and  Tear* — a  sort  of  Italian  In  Memoriam — and  JVw  Pectus, 

.red  to  hi*  just  widowed  mother.     lie  n.- turned  in  the  same  y 
Daaindo,  where  ho   lived  for  awhile  with  her  in  close  rctircmc^1 
bunted  theses  hy  new  misfortune*.   Within  a  fof  he  raw  his  dear 

rid  home  destroyed  by  fire,  htfl  mother  laid  in  loved 

brother  stabbed  to  deatb,  while  trying  to  separate  two  villagers  engaged  ia 
a  mortal  quarrel. 

Stunned  by  these  sorrows,  Prati  removed  to  Vi  nice  ;  nnd,  in  1847, 
published  at  Padua  two  volumes  of  Solitary  RambftS,  comprising  a  number 
of  lyrics  which  contain  some  of  his  saddest  and  sweetest  snatches  of 
melody.  The  poet  Suag  himself  with  heart  and  sou]  into  tin;  revolution 
of  18d8,  when  bin  Political  Poems  were  chiefly  written.  Ho  was,  with 
so  jnany  other  ItallaD  patriots,  a  staunch  believer  till  the  last  possible 
moment  in  the  slippery  promises  of  Pio  None,  and  a  Btrong  con 

lint,  and  admirer  of  the  luckless  Charles   Albert     These  political 

marts  won  bim  small  favour  among  the  hot-blooded  Venetian  repub- 
licans, even  though  he  had  but  just  escaped  Erett  the  exile  and  lever  of 
an  Austrian  dungeon,  where  he  had  been  confined  for  montlis.  Nel 
in  Tuscany,  where  Guei'ozzi  nnd  Montanelli  were  hoisting  the  cap  of 
liberty  in  1819,  did  Prati  meet  with  n  more  cordial  reception.  Narrow 
party-spirit,  in  those  stormy  days,  sti.  m:iti/>  d  him  as  a  man  "sold  at 
Piedmpnteee  influence;"  and,  saddened  and   disgusted,  he  was  fain  to 

Flbrtoee,  and  make  his  way  to  Turin,  where  bis  home  has  since  been 
bed, 

The  Political  Potmt  contain  more  than  one  noble  prophecy  of  the 
glories  which  now  shino  on  his  roguni-  nitty,  though  then  only 
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dimly  throuph  the  disastrous  blood-mi**  of  1849.  Rodotfb,  i  poem 
a  year  or  two  later,  portraying  the  adventures  of  a  »< 
Italian  Don  Juan  of  improved  moral*,  has  also  a  political  colouring,  ns 
has  bis  latest  production  of  any  great  length,  Ariberto,  which  numbers 
King  Bomb*  and  Cardinal  Antonelli  among  iu  dramatis  persona-,  and 
carries  iu  hero  from  Marsala  to  Palermo,  in  the  victorious  wake  of  Gari- 
baldi. Bewides  these  work*,  the  few  Inst  yean  have  given  birth  to  The 
Court  of  Mr/a,  Sat  and,  in  1865,  a  variety  of  minor 

pocma 

A  complete  edition  of  Prod's  works,  Including  some  hitherto  unpuh- 
1  poems,  is  in  course  of  publication  in  parts,  and  will  be  completed, 
in  from  eight  to  ten  volumes,  in  the  course  of  next  year,  at  Milan. 

As  a  follower  (though  by  no  means  n  servile  one)  at  Manzoni,  nnd  iu 
one  of  the  most  successful  engraflcra  of  the  romantic  and  fantastic  ballad 
■  poetic  literature  of  his  country,  Oi.  •. uml  I'raii' tpootry  hat  achieved 
a  wide  and  wwll  ileosiinl  celebrity;  and  the  lush  of  his  satire,  falling  OQ 
the  lottt  Bring  of  many  of  kh<  odj  has  won  for  hi*  VOtfa 

the  distinction  of  the  /nrf«  Krpunjtitorius.  nnd  from  St  Petri's  llirone  a 
it  uf  excommunication. 

The  following  spccimeUB  are  selected  for  translation  from  Prati'apoe&M, 
oa  giving  an  idea  of  his  different  manners.  They  are  necessarily  chosen 
from  among  the  shorter  piece*,  in  order  to  protest  each  sp<  ■ 
the  reader,  and  are  ifBflsftd  with  strict  fidelity  not  only  to  the  sense,  but 
lo  the  rhyme  and  metre;  although  no  small  portion  of  the  music  and 
rhythm,  of  which  Prati  is  avowedly  a  most  skilful  master,  must  needs 
evaporate  in  the  translating : — 


KINO   ALBODrS  BANQUET. 

KiiiR  AltKrin'i  mighty  lulls  are  rin 
\\ 'itii  rebecks  Tmi.J,  and  voices  sin 
From  all  the  realm  the  peers  arc  met  j 

And  proudly  Bet, 
With  fjllsteoing  gems  and  golden  sheen, 
— The  banqnct'n  glory  and  itt  t\nttm — 
Smiling  hcyond  her  wont,  sits  there 

Bouuuiula  filir. 
lied  in  the  eirefinR  goblets  shine 
Uich  foaming  drMfhlB  of  rarest  MM 
Men's  rrlts  arc  lost  in  cloudy  iii»k»i 

Wliili:  fiVrenly  Maze* 
Tho  King's  dark  ere  with  e>il  HgW, 
Like  bis  own  dagger  sharp  wid  briplit : 
"While  hanli  ruilc  laughter  from  the  cmad 

Bants  lone  and  loud. 
Tlicv  mocked  ibis  lovely  land,  deflowered 
And  vflstod  hy  their  conquering  (.wonl. 
Tliey  pulsed  Qt4  wisltli  of  vine*  which  ml 

Each  hill's  green  breast  j 
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And  for  these  peerless  dames  of  oorn, 

'Hie  datlardj  call  them  fragile  flt 
Gay,  stately,  fair,  but  prone  to  fall — 
Slaves,  one  ami  all ! 

Mid  tliat  vile  orgic's  ribald  Uia 
Kmmnnria  *aU%  perchance,  and  sighed; 
She,  not  yet  dragged  by  deeds  of  evil 
Down  to  their  lerel. 

"  Princes  and  barons  I     Pap;  and  Kjnlrc  ! 
Thai  ciu  »«  MlMt  heart's  desire," 
(Thus,  drank  alike  with  nine  and  sin, 
Quoth  Alboln.) 

"  T-ook  on  tlii*  Itvly  nenr  my  throne, 
80  (fay,  mi  proud,  k«  all  my  own. 
'For*  God  1  she's  of  my  diadem 
The  truest  gem  I 

"  I  .ore!   wilt  thon  gnld-wronght  garments  wear* 
Wile  hnvc  three  hundred  feasts  a  year? 
'I  lii.  Italy'*  a  wealthy  miae. 

Speak  I     All  il  thine  ! 

"  Rut,  that  my  chief*  mny  time  thy  praijc 
When  linine  returned,  in  lilting  lays. 
And  night  and  day  breed  envious  strife 
In  maid  and  wife, 

"  Thy  gift*  and  graces  I'll  unfold. 
TWrt  aoft  of  heart,  Mas*  Robert  told 
The  world  ere  now.     Thou'rt  chostc,  aa  snow; 
I  say  'lb  so  I 

"  Willi  thy  lithe  shape  and  step  of  air, 
All  men  ran  M  that  thou  nrt   fair. 
Mow,  prove.  Kusinunda,  that  thou  art 
Of  fearless  heart" 

Thon,  to  her  hand,  with  red  wine  full, 
Ho  held  her  father'*  naked  skull. 
Sneering,   "Take  tin*,  and  never  •Iinnk  ! 
Roemanda,  drink  1 

'■  I '■•'  me  Lit  blood  I    My  wiuo  fur  llicc: 
Such,  fairest  love,  is  destiny. 
Thou  ki»M-(l*t  him  in  dying  pain, 

Kiss  him  again  I 
"Aud  thuu,  all  hnil !    Kinr,  Cnnimond, 
Wlm  eiiinest  Irani  the  world  boyund. 
Unfleshed,  my  iions.liolil  joys  to  view, 

Kiss  thy  child  too  !" 
The  mockery  of  their  drunken  lord 
Wukc  hellish  plnudita  round  tho  board. 
"  Wele.inn-.   Km-  Cuniuuind,"  they  said, 

•'  Where  lni*l  thou  stayed  t" 
"What!    ne'er  a  lund-Krip  to  thine  hostf 
lly  heaven  1  how  now?  thine  eyes  aru  lost. 
Sec,  too,  Rome's  desecrated  son  I 

Hair  thou  hast  none  I 
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"Speak,  long  lost  warrior!    Cousin  King!" 
The  monarch  cried,  "what  news  doit  hritijj 
From  the  next  irorUl  ?    I  pray  the*  show— 
Thou'rt  «urc  to  know — 

"If  we.  in  peace  nnil  full-fed  cheer, 
Shall  hold  thy  realm  for  many  a  year 
And  fur  what  price  may  God  deems 
Thy  crown  tome? 
"Thou  cycles*  guest,  so  white  and  Mill! 
Kiwi  the  sweet  rose  that'*  near  me  still. 
Lo!  how  slip  waits  thy  fond  embrace 

\V,tli  a-h-pnlc  {»(».•' 
Such  words  the  drunken  monarch  saying. 
With  the  white  skull  inte  grimly  playing. 
Then  thrust  it  in  her  hand,  who  cried, 
Shuddering  aside, 
"  Mold,   Allium!     Mold!  *o  drend  a  fign 

Thou  dar'st  not  ask  from  lips  of  mine !  " 
•'J)rinU,  woman,  without  more  ado! 
I  will  it  »  1  " 
She  drank;  hut  in  her  horning  ga«o 
Was  writ,  "  The  vengeance  hut  <l.  I*v.«. 
Thou  Lombard  king!    those   veins  of  thino 
Shall  pour  my  wine!" 

A  year  sine*  that  high  feast  is  flown. 
Peep  sloops  tho  drunken  king,  alone. 
ItcMDiunda  on  her  chamber-sill 
Stands  mute  and  still. 
There,  with  a  fair-faced  warrior  hold. 
The  deed  of  blood  Is  bonght  and  sold; 
And  hark!  at  dswn,  a  touch,  so  more, 
Sounds  on  the  door. 
"Thou,  Almaehild!    What  tidings?    Speak  !  •* 
"A  dead  man's  rest  is  hard  to  break!" 
Then,  the  rude  helm  which  shadowed  low 

Her  champion's  brow 
She  raised,  and,  "  Sweetest  love,"  quoth  she, 
"This  crown  far  better  graces  the©, 
'Twos  dark  with  crime;  wipe  oft"  the  stain. 
Kiss  mo  and  reign!" 

Such  is  the  tale.    If  wild  and  strange, 
The  rugged  truth   I   may  not  change. 
When  Italy  i'  tb1  ago  of  force 

Was  put  to  nurse, 
Ttiglil  many  were  inch  deeds  of  crime; 
Put  in  onr  smoother,  wiser  time 
Less  savage  are  onr  feasts,  onr  lives, 

Onr  men— and  wives! 


15-fl 
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the  sr  Y. 

((Von  Poeni  for  Mr  IV  , 

With  downcast  i  I  gry  car, 

Tl.ou  dog-Jut  me,  shaduw  1  near  aod  mow  near. 
I  greet  n  comrade,  and  »tr»ight  1 
Thy  *tralthy  presence,  cluae  at  my  bcrl. 
Villain,  I  shudder  as  thou  rom'at  nigh  I 
Thou  art  a  aj»y! 

Bat  wh<-n  fhnn  attest  the  bread  w*oaa  winning 
Costs  thee  thia  lifetime  of  abject  sinning. 
Stands  uot  the  spectre  of  treachery  there, 
Frowning  be 

Villain!  1  shudder  as  ibou  corn's*  nigb I 
Thou  art  a  *>pjr ! 

The  Mm  -linnia  ■.- it  i.i  Sim  m  chnexrng  beans. 
No  man  should  rail  thee  more  by  thy  B 
Hut  by  that  other  which  detfl   '• 
Thiuu  unhlcst  tabic  with  shame,  and  bread. 
Villain!  I  shudder  as  thou  —hi 

TbOB  art  ■ 

My  heart  bus  pity,  ny,  on  the  thief; 
It  |tm  lint  woman  a  tear  of  pi 
?fay,  o'er  the  murderer  in  gyve  and  chain 
Some  furtiTe  token  it  shed*  of  pain. 

But  thvu  I 1  ah  udder  as  thou  com'it  nish- 

Thou  art  a  spy  I 

Hence  with  thee,  villain!     Rlonch  thy  hat  Io«i 
Wrap  thy  uluak  tighter  round  thee.  Mod 
And  if  one  moment  these  words  of  D 
Weigh  down  thy-  spirit,  seek  out  some  Blirirw, 
Ami  Mb,  "  Qfld  li'ifi  me!"  and  wait  and  cry, 
- 1  am  a  agy  |  '* 

There  only,  kncclinfl;  low  at  that  throne* 
Pardon  may  ratit  ain  like  lliinn  own. 
Beared  by  thy  treasons,  under  the  sun 
Krrry  man  flir»  thee;  kin  thiu  hast  0 
Villain  I  I  shudder  u  thou  eom'at  nigh. 
Thou  art  a  spy  I  • 


UAiDEN   SECKET8. 

(Frora  I'ormifor  I  fie  People.') 
"Why  Id  ymi  WMT  that  torn  and  Wed  'tress?' 
"Because  my  fcm  MBI  kissed  il>  Ikiu,  aud  I 

Kiss  it  for  ever  in  the  self-samo  place. 

Aud  sure  I  am  i  do  no  wron.« 


*  i'li  mrses  giro  a  very  true  and  by  no  moans  exaggoratol  psttBH  fla 

the  aJihorretit  loathing  with  which  the  Government  *4irn  were  throughout  Italy,  and 
are  yet,  in  Rome  ami  Venire,  regarded   by  all  classes.     The  English  reader,  ha 
D,  can  form  but  little,  idea  of  such  a  feeling. 
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I  It  every  morn  and  every  even, 
A^  W9n  n  t.ili«m.in  from  boon 

Ay,  and  with  ;  :V.  ,n,  wten  a  child, 

I  kissed  ibo  blest  Madonna's  imago  mild." 

"8iIenco,  for  shamo!     If  our  conftssor  knew — 
He'd  surely  aay  the  Lord  wsu  not  with  von  !" 

"Ho  know*;  Pto  (eld  aim.    Good  old  (hail 
Tlmt  'tis  Im  grievous  tain  to  love  this  one. 
Than  live  before  my  gloss,  like  you,  Instead. — 
Enujzh  iritli  each  fop  you  meet,  arid  can;  for  j 


HUME  AND    DEATH, 

RoffHEr — (From  McmarU*  and*  Teat*.) 

He  that  Is  forced  by  bitter  proof  to  try 

Those  urta  through  which  our  troublous  human  kind 

Whirls  on  its  tortuous  courses,  with  a  sigh 

back  to  kbja  his  cradle  lafl  behind, 
ltc  that  hath  wen  foul  deeds,  snake-like,  unwind 
Their  length  from  honied  words.  and  smooth  « 
And  hail  mrn  oVrhenr  good,  beneath  God's  .'. 
Turns  back  to  Idas  his  cradle  li-ft  behind. 
At  !  dearly  do  I  fete  that  humble  home. 
Unheeded  by  the  crowd,  where  o'er  the  brain 
Vi«i(ins  of  childhood's  life  can  freely  conn-  | 
Not  less  than  thist  dear  roof  whoso  melodic* 
Call  down  mrcet  real  cm  baliy  eyes  again, 
Love  I  tlie  home  where  no  more  wakening  Is  I 
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(Prota 

God !  who  bust  *nid  to  ns 

'•  Vengeance  is  mine  !  " 
Why   'Mtli  those  death-darting 

Arrows  of  thine 
Strike  not  the  rncreilesa 

Yondnlic.  hi 
Wlin  in  our  hearts'  best  hli»»l 

Crimson  their  sword*  1 

Lo!   how  thy  people  lies 

Helpless  and  loncj 
While  the  fierce  nihrr-f-lmrgo 

S'.rikea,  ami  sweeps  on  I 
Oh  I   yc  brrindUo 

Valorous  crew  1 
Warm  on  our  pavement  Htonca 

Llea  the  red  dew. 


Pvlilieo!  Pvrnu.) 

Up!  wilt  thon  ticnr  ns  not, 

Great  God  of  might? 
Italy's  M oud  is  |«ured 

Forth  in  thy  sight  | 
Blood  of  onr  chosen  ones — 

Hlnod  of  our  youth, 
Craving  hi  agony 

Respite  and  ruth. 

R«l  drop*  of  mnrtyrl'ini ! 

i '  ii  rent  fmtcmal  I 
Bin  in  a  lurid  hnxo 

Round  the  Ktcrunl  I 
Say,  «hnt  whilo  hathed   in  y.  ig 

—  lint bed  na  with  water, — 
Still  lliu  barbarian  dreams 

I  i I  its  of  new  slaughter  I 


"  These  verse*  were,  written  two  hiuirs  after  the  events,  well  known  in  Italy.  MlA 
i   t.»  Home  act*  ot  intolerable   barbarity  «id  cruelly  ]h ffpatawd  bv 
|*M  Austrian  svldicrs. 
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But  if  God's  timely  hand 

Longer  delay ; 
Fling  remorse  far  from  yon  I 

Cast  fear  away ! 
Brothers  in  woe !  we  are 

Weary  of  life; 
Oat  from  the  scabbard,  then, 

Dagger  and  knife  i 

And  'gainst  these  pitiless 

Beasts  of  tho  North, 
Each  village  tocsin  ring 

Fearlessly  forth  1 
Stop  us  not,  stay  us  not, 

Mother  or  friend ! 
Passed  is  the  frontier-line, 

Suffering  must  end! 

Silence  and  sorrow 

We've  borne  with  too  long, 
Under  tho  pelting 

Of  insult  and  wrong. 
Up,  from  the  far  Alps 

To  Sicily's  Tower,* 
Brothers,  to  arms  again  I 

This  is  the  hour! 

Serpent  and  doro  no  moro 

Mated  can  live; 
Blood  they  demand  of  us, 

Blood  let  us  give  i 
Have  they  not  dared  us 

To  ravage  and  kill? 
So  be  it  done  to  them ; 

Give  them  their  will  I 


Peasant  and  artisan, 

Rise  like  a  flood  j 
Look  on  your  fallow  fields, 

Smoking  with  blood  1 
Greybeards  and  suckling  babes, 

Rise,  people !  rise ! 
Crush  the  life  oat  of  these 

Murd'rers  and  spies  I 

Jlordes  of  Sennacherib, 

Cymbrian  marauders, 
Lusting  for  flesh,  have  long 

Harried  our  borders. 
Ay!  for  ton  centuries 

Our  blood  was  pound 
Warm  in  the  drinUng-capa 

Crowning  their  board. 

Now  let  each  street  and  lane, 

Wood-pile  and  byre, 
Court,  square,  and  shop  supply 

Brands  for  the  fire. 
Thundering  on  all  sides, 

Like  hail-storm  and  blast, 
Launch  flame  and  award  on 

Pay  thorn  at  last. 

Ghosts  of  oar  ancestors. 

Up,  from  your  graves! 
Swathed  in  your  winding-sheets 

Hunt  the  false  knaves. 
And  on  their  savage  root, 

Tyranny-led, 
Bush,  every  soul  of  yon, 

Living  and  dead! 


Down  with  their  swords  and  flogs  I 

Bear  all  before  ye ! 
Theirs  is  the  infamy; 

Onrs  be  the  glory! 
Three  are  our  champions 

To  ransom  the  sod: 
Hate  for  the  German; 

Onr  Country;  and  God! 


•  The  Faro. 
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;  were  a  party  of  three  pedestrians, 
iy  two  sisters,  A.  ami  M.,  and 
one  brother,  G.  Tho  former  had 
been  developing  their  walking 
powers  daring  a  stay  of  two  or 
three  months  among  the  woods  of 
iiini  by  such  innibh/s  as  bdJoa 
might  take  unacconi]  id  tin: 

advent  of  the  male  person  of  the 
party  had  faqg  been  looked  forward 
to,  as  opening  up  a  number  of 
excursions  too  extensive  or  too 
ambitious  for  Hiilil.n ;,  Irniiilt-.H.  In 
fact,  they  were  not  solitary:  but 
the  other  members  of  the  family 
party  lacked  the  physical  j> 
requisite  for  their  long  climbs,  nnd 
!  scarcely  feign  a  sympathy  with  what  foreigners  know  as  the  English 
a  for  wandering  and  mounting. 

Ind  yet  it  was  strange,  that  the  clear  air  of  the  mountain  village  had 
supplied  the  one,  and  the  tempting  beauty  of  the  scene  the  other, 
w  was  the  lake,  with  its  broad  frame  of  flat  and  richly  wooded 
try,  stretching  away  to  the  west  till  lost  amid  the  glancing  skylight* 
cneva;  the  whole  plain  lying  hot  and  parched  under  the  terrible 
sun,  and  suggesting  feelings  of  Belf-gratulution  to  the  fortunate 
who  stwod  at  a  cool  level  en  the  hills  ;  Mont  Blanc  mean- 
liuct  frith  glittering  life,  Ua.i!iiug  his  snowy  mantle  against 
cloudless  sky  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  imparting  an 
istiblc  impulse  in  the  direction  of  a  mount  into  the  higher  glens, 
!ura,  tho  snow  and  ice  were  yet  unmelti-d  in  tlu:  pits, 
l  cold  In  >•.'!•  might  bo  secured  in  the  middle  of  the  hottest  day. 
."ho  excursion  to  which  this  paper  owes  it*  origin  came  to  paw  in  this 
:  the  three  young  people  already  mentioned  were  sitting  in  the 
red  balcony  of  the  chalet,  v, Ke-ro  their  family  had  spent  the  summer; 
ie  thought  of  raising  am  eye  to  look  at  tho  evening  glories  of  tho 
y  Alps,  for  the  magnificent  view  had  become  tin 
like  at  their  feet,  for  so  it  seemed  to  be,  though  twd  1  Hit 

SI  at  ion  and  some  eight  or  nine  miles  of  road  cut  Ihvm  fiff  from   it, 
ped  in  vain  its  sunset  dress — they  were  blast*  for  that  partkul  ir 
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view  from  tlwt  particular  Epot ;  the  balcony  was  now  a  place  for  m 
imd  work,  though  once  it  bad  been  d*v<  'i  1  entirely  M  gasi 

A.  and  M.  were  bnsj  with  '  accounts  of  : 

mountain  walks  to  G.,  who   was  by  turns  an  attentive  and 

r  H  tin-  volume  of  Tuuchnitx   proved  interesting  or  the  re-VCTw. 
One  of  these  excursions,  on  which  they  appeared  to  dwell  with  peculiar 

•lit,  had  taken  them  to  the  top  of*  high  ©one  of  rock,  compare 
bare  of  tree*,  which  rose  abruptly  about  half  an  hoar's  climb  abov 
wooded  glades  forming  the  summit  of  the  Jurn.     They  mid  much  of  the 
ty  of  the  view,  of  the  clearness!  of  the  nir,  <>f  the  difficulties  of  tin: 
rend,  and  of  tin    one  1  Bnd  path  which  thry  had  discovered  by  following 
the   complicated   directions   of   a   ch&Iet   man,   given   in   unintell; 
patoi*.     At  the  very  top  of  this  i  four  wall*  nnd  a  ran 

i<x>f,  being  the  remains  of  what  had  once  been  the  ChMtt  dr$  Cktvnt 
— tltj  '  Met. 

At  this  point  G.  became  so  far  interested  as  to  raise  his  head  and  a*k 
what  sort  of  shelter  the  old  chalet  would  afford  in  case  of  a  storm  f 

"  Very  good,"  they  Averted,  "  if  the  window-holes  were  a  little  filled 
up,  .ninl  BBj  iliiug  in  the  shape  of  a  door  forthcoming." 

*  ■  'i  i .  -.-     Tia  of  a  fire-phi''  iked. 

M  Yes  !  "  cried  A.,  quite  breathlessly,  and  with  distended  eyes,  "such 
a  charming  hole  in  the  roof!  the  smoke  couldn't  help  going  throngb  lM 

M  What  do  you  think,"  G.  continued,  almost  brought  to  silence  by  the 
eager  interest  with  which  A.  hung  upon  hi*  words,  "  what  do  you  think 
of  spending  a  night  up  there,  tu  see  the  sun  rise  ?  " 

"  Masons  I  mammal"  they  ran  screaming  oDT,  "he's  proposed  it 
himself  I  wo  didn't  any  a  word  about  it  I"  and  much  clapping  of  hands 
ensued,  not  unaccompanied  by  groan*,  or  rather  murmurs  of  protest, 
from  lb*  elderly  lady  whose  slumbers  were  thus  broken  in  upon.  It 
turned  out  tli.it  this  idea  of  camping  in  the  chalet  for  the  sunriw  had 
been  for  some  time  in  A.  and  M.'s  mind,  as  possibly  to  be  carried  out  on 
G.'s  arrival,  but  tho  prud*  nt  heads  of  the  family  had  determined  that  it 
was  impracticable  ;  and,  more  than  that,  had  been  confident  that  G. 
would  bo  tho  first  to  think  so,  unless  it  wore  Very  artfully  put  before  him. 
The  spontaneous  insanity  which  he  had  now  displayed  was  n  stroke  foe 
h  they  were  not  prepared,  and  all  direct  opposition  was  at  once 
a  down.  It  was  agreed,  however,  on  all  hands  that  at  least  two  of 
the  three  aspiring  excursionists  should  pay  a  prerious  visit  lo  the  chalet, 
to  see  what  its  capabilities  really  v  a  tiny  committed  themselves 

!••  lbs  l.ilmur  of  carrying  up  the  things  necessary  for  spending  a  i 
within  iu  walls. 

Accordingly  M.  and  G.  went  one  day  to  survey  the  place,  and  after 

some  hours  of  ngreeablo  climbing  reached  the  ehllef,  which  they  found  (a 

foregone  conclusion,  it  need  not  be  said)  perfectly  fit  for  their  purpose. 

vails  were  so  thick  that  large  stones  could  bo  piled  up  in  the  boles 

h  had  served  for  windows,  so  as  to  keep  out  some  of  the  night  air 


and  all  less  pleasant  Yiaitors,  nnd  there  worn  a  good  number  of  pinnies 
lying  about  which  would  I  ■  from  the  damp  ground. 

•  o  all,  they  discovered  iu  a  comer  a  very  reepec  door. 

were  three  comp:::  jl :  the  mil 

principal  hole  in  the  roof  was,  B  5  purposes,  tl' 

1  ends  for  bedrooms,  one  horribly  dark  and  still,  the  other  light  and  very 
draughty.     So  that  on  the  whole  they  were  justified  in  taking  a 
ing  account  of  the  accommodations  of  the  place  bo  theii    friends  below, 
and  also  a  goodly  basket  of  the  spoils  of  the  way  in  the  shape  of 
and  strawberries,  which  went  Sir  to  rem  i  :|  BtUI  kepi 

np  en  conservative  principles. 

r.iiinns  were  n«  at.     Bedding  was  for  1. n 

que*-  rety  nath  of  a  night 

on  the  hills,  and  warned  I    English  that  wrajw  would  be  B 

ftwusaarj  than  food  itself.     Fortunately  the  protesting    parents  of  the 
porty  were  1  of  French,  and  so  the  full  fore*  of  tin-* 

tat  ions  never  reached  them,  for  till  tho  interpreting  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  pedestrians,  and  the  little  landlady's  waitings  over 

their  probable  futc  were  perhaps   not   rendered   into   English  of  equal 
rigour  nr.il  spirit.     So  they  settled  the  question   by  taking  mi  rn«s — in 
.    bent  on  the  lower  pfltt  of  the  hills  promised  1  1  be  so  great  (and 
it  fu!  .at  a  rug  would  soon   bare  had  to  qualify  for  a 

shroud,  had  they  Attempted  to  carry  one.     TboM  miserable  June/ 

tenlest  troubli',  t'»r  there  was  no  gainsaying  ili'-  ;  trguflaenta 

which  asserted  their  lightness  and  powers  of  eompi  ,  and  the  only 

way  out  of  tho  difficulty  wan  by  n  anqnalifled  assertion  that  Madame 
Doner  wotlld  not  like  her  clean  duvett   to   be  put  to  such  a  disrcpn 
nsc.    Unibrtoi  dai  so  extremely  kind  and  obliging  that 

the  stay-at-home  faction  were  confident  that  she-  would  accede  to   tlif' 
request  for  the  duvets,  if  the  matter  ire  r  ;  after 

A.  to  say  thai 
,,  M.  and  ».;.  shrugging  sympathetic  shon 

and  deolining  to  have  anything  to  do  with  so  unreasonable  a  rcq 

The  bedding  was  a  great  weight  off  their  minds  .'.and  at 

length  their  ideas  of  whit,  wmi  d   l«-  necewary  were  brought  within  the 
liaitc  bounds.     A.  and  M.  so  far  bowed  to  maternal  authority  as  to 

strap  each  a  shawl  to  I  hi    waist,  the  two  ends  banging  down,  and  that 

waa  the  solo  extra  wrapping  they  took  with  them.     Each  had  also  a  tlat 

bask'  I,  similarly  fiuteni  I, 

1  d  toilette  apparatus,  and  a  small  basin  and  saucer,  with 
[.,  who  wo*  a  sturdy  little  person,  undertook  the  lea]  1 

Swiss  cop;  ,>tly  lib-  a  brown   Owl    in   ihatW,  Whjefa   Was    W0Qt 

on  a.  scene  by  th<    kitchen  fire.  sjheneTer  ii  imi  espi 
that  (1  'i  would  requir* 

M.  slung  this  to  her  waist;   bul   lost   it    thi  it  was 

put  uuder  the  skirt  of  Lex  drees,  by  which  means  its  vagaries  were  suffl- 
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cicntly  restrained.     G.  carried  ou  Lis  back,  knapsack- wit*,  a  coat  and 

W«t  for  night  use,  for  it  was  much  too  bot  for  anything  more  than  a 

shirt  in  walking,  and,  wrapped  in  these,  a  vast  loaf  of  spherical  form  cut  into 

halves  to  economize  paek- 
^'J,§M  i'.g-room.  Also  a  small 
bag -knapsack,  wbcrcin  . 
was  a  bottle  of  Langlade 
I  wine,  an  empty  quart 
L  ■  ■ ^telLJ  bottle  for  milk,  and  au 
empty  tumbler  fat  batter, 
thc»e  to  be  procured  at 
the  last  chalet,  an  hour 
and  a  half  from  the  goat*' 
ruin.  At  the  last  moment 
1 1  starting,  a  Vicuna 
•bawl,  soil  and  light  and 
warnii  was  brought  by 
the  maternal  hands,  and 
Q  it  was  declared  authori- 
tatively that  if  G.  did  not 
wrap  up  hi*  coat  and  the 
hemispheres  of  bread  in 
this,  the  party  aimply 
Bhould  not  go.  This 
a  manor  which  do  interpreting  ingenuity  could  stave  off,  G.  wis 
> mixed,  and  the  shawl  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  *unri»e. 
At  last  they  were  off,  amid  the  ill-omened  prophecies  of  the  anxioet 
landlady,  which  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  explain  to  their  equally 
anxious  parents.  Mounting  began  literally  the  moment  they  left  the  door, 
fur  the  house  was  built  on  mi  steep  a  slope  that  tire  ground-floor  at  the 
back,  from  whenco  they  issued,  was  a  high  balcony-floor  ia  front.  After 
a  hard  and  hot  ascent  through  beech  woods  for  hall' an  hour,  thoy  stopped 
for  a  minute  or  two,  nominally  to  admire  the  view,  really  to  rest  a  little. 
The  view,  however,  was  well  worth  the  few  minutes  devoted  to  it,  fcr 
tiny  had  now  reached  the  first  plain,  a  green  lawn  from  which  the  hay 
had  been  four  days  removed,  where  the  chalet  I. a  YioUttt  stood.  Tbo 
fresh  green  grass,  and  the  beautiful  bell-shaped  beeches  which  rose  from 
it  in  picturesque  groups  or  still  more  picturesque  solitariness,  were  ia 
theniHelvcs  sufficiently  fair  ;  but  as  the  travellers  stood  well  back  on  tho 
plain,  and  turning  southward  BftW  the  pure  white  of  the  upper  half  of  Meat 
DUtne,  cut  *hort  off  by  the  fatty  lawn  Hum  which  they  looked,  tie  effect 
was  aimply  BMjpwt  Filly-five  miles  oi  laud  and  water  lay  between  tli« 
meadows  of  La  Violelte  and  the  snows  of  the  "Whito  Mountain,  but  all 
was  hid  from  view  by  the  green  crest  over  which  the  path  had  lain,  and 
Ou  ice  and  mows  seemed  to  be  ns  near  and  refreshing  to  them  as  the 
lovely  young  grass  of  the  vast  lawn. 
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Keeping  their  object  sternly  in  view,  they  goon  left  La  Violelte 
behind,  mid  nn  easy  half  hour  brought  them  to  the  "convent  fountain." 
Ever)1  one  knows  so  well  the  provident  wisdom  displayed  l>y  the  monks 
in  their  choice  of  site*, 
that  it  is  needless  to  tell 
how  the  convent  fountain 
was  famed  through  all 
the  southern  slope  of  the 
Jura.  Thri  \v:;trr  ]  . 
through  a  wooden  pipe 
into  a  huge  trunk  trough, 
which  lay  in  a  soft  green 
plot  of  grass  surrounded 
l.\-  b  '■•  I.  -  tree*,  among 
which  tin;  mounds  that 
marked  tho  convent  walla 
might  be  traced  with 
great  accuracy ;  so  much 
to  that  the  dormitories 
i  the  centre  build- 
ing might  still  be  counted, 
and  the  Ktlitary  cell  to 
teen  a  stone'*  cast  from 
the  iw*s  of  the  convent. 
A.  and  M.  had  in  the  course  of  two  cr  three  months  become  so  deeply 
enamoured  of  the  beauties  of  this  fountain,  that  they  hnd  sat  i 
week  or  two  before  the  present  visit,  with  a  large  stock  of  pole  and  pass, 
and  had  cleaned  out  the  trough,  even  scrubbing  it  well  into  the  corners 
with  nail-brusheB.  This  sullieiently  explained  tin-  angry  exclamation* 
which  broke  the  stillness  of  the  (DOnkV  old  home,  when  they  found  sundry 
;  of  plebeian  bread  floating  in  tho  water.  The  poor  Rsaj&OXrj: 
gatherers,  who  had  steeped  their  dry  dinner  in  the  fountain,  came  in  for  a 
large  amount  of  vilification,  and  on  unfortunate  little  bird,  whoso  feather 
polluted  their  pet  trough,  was  apostrophized  in  all  the  strong  words  of  a 
lady's  vocabulary. 

Neither  bread  nor  feathers,  however,  prevented  them  from  applying  to 

the  pure  source.     A.  now  displayed  her  chief  weakness,  which  took  the 

form  of  a  passion  for  cold  water  on  a  hot  walk.     Water  by  itself  was  a 

ient  delight,  but  win  n  t-L    hnd   ht  C  little  red  glass  with  her,  there 

really  were  no  bounds  to  her  potations.     That  little  glasK  WM  In  r  idol, 

fly,  aa  was  believed,  because  it  had  once  been  sat  upon  and  had  DOOM 
out  uuorackod  from  tho  ordeal.  She  was  always  told  that  she  would  kill 
herself,  and  on  particularly  hot  walks  G.  had  Imm  known  to  mi  very 
cross  as  the  lumblerfala  mounted  up  to  the  high  oamben;  but  on  the 
present  occasion  she  was  obliged  to  be  more  moderate,  being  called  HOQB 
to  till  how  "the  seigneurs"  were  allowed  three  weeks  to  change  their 
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religion,  nnd  how  they  followed  llio  example  of  the  North   British  monk* 
at  Ripen,  and  chose  rather  to  desert  the  convent,  carrying  their  ail  ver  with 
be  three  weeks  expired.     She  had  learned  tho  tale  from  a 
deboshed -looking  old  in.:  wife  complained  that  no  work  could  be 

DOW  that  the  English  ladies  let  him  walk  about  with  them 
mid  bell  them  lies. 

They  left  the  convent  fountain  not  without  regret,  for  the  next  good 

water  was  miles  away,  and  the  afternoon  was  so  terribly  hot  that  all  were 

or  loss  affected  by  n  partial  mania,  similar  to  A.'s  chronic  complaint. 

v.-r,  they  thought  no  more  about  the  water,  for  the  sudden 

changes  ft  I  from  open  to  wood,  kept  them   in  a 

constant  state  of  delight,  while  every  step  ci  1  little  flowers, 

which  Ion  '■  -iign  of  the  soft  carpet  on  which  they  trode  ;  so  tlrnt 

be  whole  the  hours  seemed  to  have  passed  very  quickly  when  they 

mselvce  et  tho  Child  de  Qnmtiru,  patois  for  Gru:< 

This  was  the  '■  i'f  humanity  MO  the  way,  and  hero  they  were  to 

comp''  empty  hotth»  and  tumbler. 

Fortunately  they  reached  tho  chalet  a  few  minutes  before  the  afternoon 
niilki:  .  bo  they  -v.  ty  in  time  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  bowl 

v  milk  from  the-  hospitable  head  of  the  establishment,  a  fine  I  *  i  ■ ; . 
with  grey  head  and  eagle  none,  and  meanwhile  seated  themselves  in  the 
cool  butter-riM  '.  'tit  1'iit.     For  this  last  purpose  the  vi*it  was  not 

well  timedj  for  tbu  lull  benefits  of  the  rc&oshing  qualities  of  'tit  fait  are 

only  to  be  enjoyed 
it  is  on  tho  balance  be- 
tween hot  and  cool,  and 
now    it  was    cold,  and 

;vy. 
The  men  had  already 
armed     themselves    for 
milking  —  a    somewhat 
carious  process,  present- 
ing a   most  remarkable 
ace  when  accora- 
pushed.    The  interior  ac- 
commodations of  a  t ■! 
are  becoming  so  fin.' 
that  it  i*  almost  unne- 
cessary to   describi 
"chair  of  tl 
as  the  ch.'i! 

nantly  style  tli  eir  itinerant 
Hunts.    Each  milker  pos- 
sesses   a    stool,    which, 
I  not  in  use,  may  be  taken  for  a  small  round  shield,  with  a  boss 
at  the  centre  n  foot  long,  shod  with  pointed  iron.     This  stool  is  strapped 
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on  bodily  in  a  suitable  position,  and  when  a  man  geta  up,  his  stool  of 
course  gets  up  -with  him,  bo  that  when  lie  conns  out  -with  hi?  j> 
milk  to  the  bugo  copper  culJ  run  ready  to  i  icnr* 

:i  stiff  stump  of  a  tail  behind.     One 
legs  would  have  bwn  easier  to  dl  upes  ill. 111  one,  but  undoubtedly  tho 
filing  arrangement  is  much  mora  picturesque  and  ludicrous.      To 

ring  of  this  ci 
gtcat  difficulty,  for  the  Btrap  round  the  hips  is  tight  nod 

a  locomotion  undesirable;  wliilc  to  sit  down  En  OBJ  soft  place  is 
attended  by  awkward  consequences,  ns  the  leg  inserts  itself  Into  the  ground 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  sitter,  and  baa  turn  ;ii  a  considerable  dis- 
advantage as  scon  as  he  attempts  to  get  up. 

The  advent  of  "  the  English  Lilies"  about  mflkiD  j  time  el  |  DJ  of  the 
cliiilct.s  in  the  neighbourhood  always  elicited  a  VXD  bose  inimitable 

milking  song*  from  tho  men,  mid  with  iUi.ee  they  now  amused  them.-' 
uutil  the  ci  ■■•■  were  bn  d  tfal  by  lb*  Uernois  himself 

fa  politeness,  and  with  n  grace  which  few  En  ■  rould  have 

ed  v.  ith  b  foot  of  wood  and  iion  for  a  t:iil.     'In    mill  v. 
fur  them  into  an  inexpressibly  white  tab,  retrod  the  <■■'  Imng 

.  [ioon»  of  large  capacity,  c;n  •.■.-■1  by  tin:  chsilcl  mcu.     The 
was  a  rem  tpparatus,  consisting  of  a  i  fennel  with  aa 

;nre  large  enough  to  adutit  a  II  male  Rot,  il  such  o  thin 
this  aperture  a  hunch  of  spruce  twig*  was  laueczed,  Bomething  liko  what 
you  extract  from  the  crop  of  a  c*  twigs  the 

milk  was  poured. 

Having  consumed  the  best  pr.rt  of  a  small  cow,  the  pedestrian*  pro- 
1  to  rill  the  quait  bottle  from  another  tub,  and  gave  the  : 
the  Ikrnoia  to  bo  filled  with  hnitor.     He  was  anxious  that  they  si 
tako  a  little  brick  otterri  (h.  i,  but  they  could  not  carry  up 

milk  to  make  it  pn  and  so  declined   tin  of  the 

tempi!  imp*.    A.  i  aito  fell  in  love  with  tin 

beeaoBehewns  the  first  peisi Hi  who  hud  n  ptcd  to  dissuade  them  from 

making  their  beds  in  the  goatft1  chalet,  and,  above  nil,  becnu  e  his  bright 
-ne  brighter,  ami  bin  tail  wagged  sentimentally,  when  he  dr 
purpose  in  the  expedition,  and  spoke  of  a   sunrise  as  if  he  felt  its 
chnrmf,  and  could  Ith  any  ifloit  which  bad  an  weetfrf  an 

object.     He  made  them  promian  to  call  in  llio  m  d  t.'ll  him  how 

.  and  tin  11,  seeing  they  ware  ri 
cows  again,  waggling  his  litlli  him. 

A  hundred  yards  or  two  brought  •'  star,  and  I 

they  filled  tho  remaining  two  bottles,  and  '.      i4  I    idilj   ect  their  faces 

which  now  became  visible,  rising  up  from  tho 

OadnhUiDg  plains  and  woods  which  crown  thai  ridge  of  die  Jura.     The 

road  to  tl  the  cone  waa  beset  at  each  step  by  prolific  tufts  of 

.■*   and    f.i  ,    but  as  the  sun   waa  i  down  ( 

towards  the  horuton,  and  they  contemplated  a  sunset 
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from  the  solitary  elevation,  they  had  not  much  time  to  spore  :  moroorer, 
G.'s  digestion  was  sot  in  a  state  to  allow  him  to  eat  crude  fruits,  so  he 
•talked  on  inexorably  at  a  pace  which  it  required  all  the  sturdinces 
M.'s  short  leg*,  and  all  the  length  of  A.  s  long  ones,  to  keep  up  with. 

So  tar  they  had  not  come  across  any  real  mountain  climbing,  although 
it  had  been  a  sovere  accent  the  whole  way  ;  but  now  they  reached  the 
base  of  the  cone,  and  began  to  wiud  up  it*  almost  perpendicular  aides.  It 
certainly  reflected  great  credit  on  A.  and  M.  that  they  had  discovered  the 
path,  guided  by  an  excelsior  instinct  which  they  always  displayed  when 
near  a  mountain :  to  uninitiated  eyes  there  was  no  reason  for  going 
I  ho  right  rather  than  to  the  left  of  sundry  group*  of  trees,  no  apparent 
object  to  be  gained  by  going  below  instead  of  above  certain  fragments  of 
mountain  ;  but  when  all  ih<;  obstacles  which  clustered  round  the  foot  of 
lli-j  cone  liad  been  surmounted,  and  tho  three  stood  on  the  clear  face  of 
the  rook,  i:  m  Keen  (hal  latere  had  been  a  method  in  their  windings 
which   an  psj]  lintfd  out,   and   the   male   person   of  tho  party 

expressed  (and  possibly  his  companions  felt)  great  admiration  for  tlw 
UM  ingenuity  which  had  threaded  the  difficulties  without  a  guide. 
M.  hud  a  weakness  fur  j*i-fonuing  all  her  excursions  in  a  roo 
crinoline,  and  it  hud  beeu  ua  amusement  to  A.  and  G.  the  whole  time  to 

watch  the  peculiar 
— JJ—  into  which    the  inflated 

petticoats  were  driven 
by  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  the  copper  tea- 
pot, slung,  as  has  been 
said,  under  the  skirt  of 
her  dress.  These  peculi- 
arities were  considerably 
increased  now  that  she 
came  to  lay  herself  well 
down  to  the  steep  climb, 
and  one  consequence  w*j 
that  she  persisted  in  go- 
ing last.  This  worked 
badly  in  one  or  two 
ways  j  first,  because  she 
knew  most  about  the 
road,  and  her  direction* 
from  the  rear  often  came 
too  late;  and,  secondly, 
because  they  bad  now 
come  to  the  region  of 
ffrifes  de  chat,  and  as  M. 
pwttcalaHy  Bttoehod  to  that  fruit  and  there  was  no  one  behind  to  drive 
ber,  A.  and  G.  could  not  get  her  on.     Eventually  they  missed  tho  sunset, 
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nntl  the  others  silently  attributed  it  to  the  unlucky  combination  of  teapot 
nnd  petticoats  and  precipice  which  bad  let  M.  loose  upon  her  pet  fruit. 
ftrifea  de  chnt  nro  not  very  tempting  things  I  rftbl  r;  resembling  an  irr 
blackberry  in  shape  and  aire,  and  a  half-ripe  barberry  Ib  colour,  an  3,  it 
may  be  added,  in  sourness. 

At  last  they  reached  the  top,  and  pressed  eagerly  into  the  little  hut,  to 
ace  how  it  looked  now  that  they  were  really  dependent  on  it  for  .1  n 
shelter.     There  i*  no  denying  the  fact  that  their  hearts  rather  tank,  for  it 
looked  incredibly  gloomy  and  the  air  wrw  one  masa  of  midges  ;   the 

I ompnrtnieiit,  which  had  bOOB  dignified  with  the  name,  of  the  double- 
bedded  room,  was  bo  perfectly  dark  that  for  anything  they  could  see  there 
might  be  bears  or  wolves  or  wild  boars  hiding  in  the  corners,  for  the 
neighbourhood  could  supply  all  those  horrors  on  occasion.  Clearly  nothing 
was  to  be  done  till  they  got  a  good  fire;  eo  they  hurriedly  rid  themselves 
cf  their  encumbrances,  and  after  a  mad  panic  for  a  second  or  two  when 
bo  one  knew  where  the  matches  had  been  put,  and  another  more  subdued 
fright  when  the  smoke  refused  to  go  out  by  the  hole  in  the  roof,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  an  excellent  blaze,  which  soon  cleared  the  midges 
away  and  made  tho  place  look  quite  comfortable.  A  little  arrnngi  1 
of  small  boulders  formed  a  capital  fire-place,  and  benches  were  easily  made 
round  the  fire  with  the  pkmka  and  logs  which  were  strewn  about  the 
chalet. 

A.,  meanwhile,  had  set  olT  to  mako  what  use  she  might  of  the  fatl 
failing  twilight  to  gather  (strawberries  for  tea,  and  (••  DOW  started  for  a 
more  pretentious  load  of  fire-wood,  such  ns  bIiuuM  UffiM  to  keop  the  lire- 
going  till  the  morning.     M.  was  left  to  make  the  ten,  and  to  set  out  the 

M  Idnda  of  food   which    the  whims  of  three  people  had   bn 
together.     The  tea-making  process  was  a  simple  one,  as  there  were  no 
complications  of  kettle  nnd  urn  and  teapot;  the  copper  owl,  act  on  a  stone 
fa  the  fire,  was  filled  with  water,  and  when  this  boiled  the  tea  was  thrown 
in  and  sent  to  tho  bottom  with  a  spoon. 

Before  very  long,  A.  had  exhausted  the  twilight  and  G.  had  ootlet  1  1 
a  sufficiency  of  wand,  and  the  two  returned  slowly,  not  to  MSy  wearily,  to 
the  camp.  By  this  time>  all  appearance  of  day  and  of  Mont  Blanc  bad 
vanished,  nnd  the  moon  made  vast  pillars  of  moonshine  on  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  now  between  three  and  four  thousand  feet  bcluw,  itself  bring  t . 
hundred  above  the  sea.  The  seem-  which  prcaanted  Etaall  when  they 
reached  the  door  of  the  chalet  was  a  perfect  picture.  M.  had  large  talents 
fur  Bftfrf  nnd  orderliness,  nnd  her  utmost  skill  had  been  moat  ah. 
azorted  on  this  occasion.  On  a  large  raised  plank  were  arranged  the 
different  foods,  according  to  their  proprietorship;  bom  for  one,  hard  egga 
fur  another,  corned  beef  for  a  third,  with  a  hemisphere  af  bread  and  an 
abundance  of  sweet  Swisa  cake  for  the  party  fa  general.  One  of  the  three 
had  so  far  defied  public  opinion  as  to  bring  a  piece  of  Gruy'.-re  with 
abominably  orthodox  amell;  before  the  evening  was  ovor,  however, 
public  Ofjoioa  waxed  hungry,  and  shared  the  cheese  with  the  owner.     On 
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such  excursions  nothing  is  equal  to  a  well-made  xmrst,  if  only  one  baa  a 
kiiifi:  with  a  very  sLarp  blade  to  cut  it  neatly ;   the  Jura,  however, 
the  habitat  of  tcunt,  K>  the  party  had  nooe.     Opposite  thja  stall  was  the 
fire,  blazing  away  a*  only  gipsy  fires  can  blare,  the  blackened  little  owl 

ering  contentedly  on  it«  warm  perch,  while  on  two  suitable  p: 
tiotiB  from  the  walls  composition  candks  burned  cheerfully  and  I  i 
The  whole  was  a  mass  of  brills  laatko,  and  in  the  midst  M.  moved 

about    with    neatly- fes- 
tooned  dress  and  short 

1  y  an  epithet  of 
praise  when  applu 
a  lady's  hair ;  but  in  this 
cane  it  is  so,  *  for  M. 
having  once  liad  her 
cut  short  in  a  dangerous 
illness  looked  so  well  in 
it  that  she  yielded  to 
the  solicitations  of  b«r 
friends,  and  ever  after 
kept  it  almost  as  short 
as  a  boy's.  This  nearly 
got  her  party  into  a 
scrape  at  the  French  fort 
of  Lea  Rousaea,  which  is 
in  bo  unpleasant  proxi- 
mity to  that  Dappcs 
valley  lately  ceded  to 
France ;  for  the  day  of  their  visit  to  the  fortress  being  windy,  <S.  was  seen 
by  some  of  the  soldiers  to  assume  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles  when  he  came  to 
the  dusty  glacis,  and  evidently  even  this  excited  their  suspicions;  ■miip'»l 
then,  how  they  bristled  with  the  importance  of  detecting  spies,  when  a 
sudden  gust  lifted  off  M.'a  liat  and  concealing  veil,  and  displayed  a 
man's  bead  of  hair  I* 

Picture  or  not,  A.  and  G.  were  too  tired  and  too  hungry  to  stand  long 
at  the  door,  or  hole  of  entrance,  to  look  at  it.     Accordingly,  they  speedily 
pushed  in  towards  their  provisions,  and  as  soon  aa  the  milk 'bottle  an 
butter  had  been  brought  from  the  window-holo  in  which  they  had  been  set 
to  cool,  proceeded  to  attack  the  food.     It  was  found  at  once,  however,  that 
the  lire  was  too  hoc,  although  the  tea  stall  was  as  far  from  it  as 
of  the  hut  would  allow;  ao  a  screen  became  necessary,  and  G.  felt  a  pee 
pleasure  in  running  a  couple  of  alpenstocks  through  the  maternal  Vicuna 
shawl  which  he  hod  been  forced  to  carry,  by  which  means  it  was  suspended 
from  what  remained  of  the  rafteri. 

When  the  lea  came  to  be  poured  out,  it  issued  from  the  pot  almost 
black,  and  in  answer  to  the  exclamations  of  A.  and  G.,  M.  taid,  "  Oh,  jes, 
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of  course  she  hud  put  in  nil  the  tea  ;  wasn't  die  meant  to  do  so?  "  TIii« 
was  a  bitter  blow  to  the  others,  who  lir.rl  sot  their  hearts  oo  a  refreshing  cap 
fit  sunrise;  M.,  boWtTOT,  fertile  in  expedient,  at  once  extracted  the 

pot  and  spread  them  00  a  stone  by  tlic  fire  to  dry,  remarking 

the   prCWOt  tea  was   strong  enough  without  them,  and  thoy  would 
good  enough  tea  in  the  morning,  as  the/  had  been  in  tl 
very  short  time.     At  a  Inter  period  of  the  evening,  A.  look  it  ml 
head  to  sit  down,  quite  proniiticuomdy,  upon  this  very  atone,  ai 
carried  oil  leu*  of  the  morning  cup  on  bar  draw,  tl 

uly  one  of  the  party  who  had  not  plotted  against  the  suntine  t  a,  > 
fact  which  at  once  reconciled  him  to  its  Jowl 

WsV  ivob  really  nothing  wore  to  be  1  from  the  owl  or 

rero  made  a  promenade  on  the  little  plateau 
r   cattle  stood.      The   lights  on   the  opposite  mounl 
lorfuh     Hi  D  the  Alps  a  flame  would  appear  fox  half  a 

minute,  large  and  clear,  and  then   vanish;  •■■   five 

or  six  full  broad  lights  all  in  existence  at  once,  stretching  from  the 
extreme  fast,   anion.,'  the  Bvmose  Alps,  to   the   gi.  ftfld  the 

westernmost  Jura.     Brilliant  beyond  all,  however,  were  the  distant  I 
cf  the  Grand  Quni  of  Geneva,  each  given  in  glittering  duplicate  by  the 
still  waters  which  border  the  current  of  tlic  Rhone,     The  wooded 
too,  at  the  fool  of  the  cone  of  rock,  seemed  to  be  one  blase  of  bonnrea, 
trees  burning  as  tliey  stood,  nud  black  figure?,  frightfully  like  Hart* 
demons,  apparently  jumping  ab->ut  in  the  flames.     This  added  imffli  i 
to  the  effect  of  the  night  scene,  and  the  traveller*  congratulated  themselves 
largely  on  their  good  fortune  when  they  learned  the  next  day  that  the 
men  of  a  chalet  below  hud  chosen  this  particular  night  f>r  clearing 
sundry  group*  of  trees,  in  order  to  increase  the  neighbor  iragc. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  or  ilf  <nd  it  was  time 

ink  of  bed.     On  this  point  an  important  change  had  been  made  in 
the   arrangements.      The   left-hand   compartment  of  the  chdlct  was  so 
exceedingly  dark  and  gloomy  that  A.  and  M.  preferred  the  I 
by  the  fire  in  the  warm  central  division,  which  had  so  far  been  u 

-i  and  drawing-room.     G.'*  apartment,  on  the  .is  si» 

|K»e4  to  Wfiry  breath  that  chose  to  blow,  and  was  in  mieh  a 
litter  with  hits  of  atone  and   tufta  of  grass  growing  here  and  then, 
pieces  of  plank   lying  in   all  it  lie  camo  to  the  conclusion 

that  all  three  had  better  ideep  in  the  same  place.  Planks  and  logs  were 
accordingly  arranged  so  as  to  form  planes  of  various  inclination*,  as  each 
one  fancied,  on  which  they  might  lie  with  as  much  comfort  as  may  in  the 
nature  of  things  he  extracted  from  hard  or  soft  wood,  the  present  material 
being  decidedly  hard  and  [•rrxmunhly  damp.  Then  all  had  a  final  half- 
baaon  of  heated  red  wine,  the  very  worst  thing  it  is  possible  to  take  before 
going  to  bed;  the  fire  was  made  up  with  solid  logs;  the  piec*  of  door 

i  ragged  out  of  its  corner,  and  propped  so  us  to  cover  a  MI 
amount  of  tU  bole  by  which  entrance  to  lb*  but  bad  boon  won;  sundry 
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holes  almost  as  large,  by  courtesy  called  windows,  were  bo  for  block. 
with  stones  as  to  render  it  ;i  difficult  matter   lor  any  one  to  get  through 

I-        ihOQgb    who  shoii:  1  .i!t.n;jit.    to  get    '.  '.XCCptthc 

demons,  IM  aid  Bay,  end  they  didn't  suppose  that  stones 

0  come.     Ar  the  same  time   il 
M«in  very  probable,  or  at  least  very  possible,  that  the  startling  appearance 
of  a  large  and  sustained  fire  in  the  chiltt  'Its  chcvrtJ  might  draw  some  of 
the  rough  men  from  the  cMlcts  below;  and  bo,  whil  ng  at  Uio 

idea  of  its  being  in  any  sort  of  wny  n  nccowary  precaution,  G.  thought 
it  wise  to  make-  his  fortifications  as  strung  as  possible.  By  common, 
consent  a  fine  club  was  rescued  from  the  lire,  to  be  used  as  a  defensive 
weapon  in  ca*c  of  need ;  than  the  party  proceeded — not  to  undress,  but  to 
dreis  themselves,  G.  assuming  his  waistcoat,  for  so  far  a  coat  alone  had 
•dmost  too  much,  and  A.  ftfid  If.  wrapping  little  handkerchiefs  about 
bead*  in  the  approved  Style-  After  this  they  proceeded  in  a  body 
With  torches  to  investigate  the  dark  comers  of  the  rejected  double-bedded 
room;  and  finally  the  candles  were  put  out,  and  a  half-trembling  "Good- 
night !  "  wished  all  round. 

Of  course  each  of  the  three  had  determined  to  lie  as  still  as  a  mouse, 
and  make  no  noise  to  disturb  the  others  ;  but  somehow  oue's  bones  do 
come  through   to  the  skin  so  very  goon  when  the  mattress  is  composed 

of  roughiah  five-inch 
planks  laid  gridiron-wise, 
that  one  or  other  was 
generally  on  the  turn; 
and  however  well  it  may 
lit  at  first,  a  hollow  place 
in  a  log  of  wood  doesn't 
do  for  a  pillow  as  a  per- 
manency, especially  when 
the  rest  of  the  log  is 
very  knobby,  and  the 
dozer's  head  wanders  un- 
easily from  one  knob's 
i<  Ini  i"  another. 

When  all  was  over, 
each  had  a  haay  recollec- 
tion of  a  black  dream,  the 
leading  idea  of  which  was 
a  Eleeplasfl  night;  but 
whither  the  sleeplessness 
was  a  reality,  or,  as  so 
often  happens,  merely  an  unpleasant  dream,  no  one  could  feel  quite  sure. 
While  all  was  jet  perftctly  fresh  the  reports  ran  as  follows:— -G. 
believed  that  lie  had  slept  in  every  new  position  for  a  minute  or  two, 
until  his   bones   came  through,  when  he   turned  and  slept  again,  and 
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■o  on;  M.  assorted  tliat  she  bad  not  slept  at  all,  but  had  bin  in  tole- 
rable comfort  for  poi  after  which  she  got  up  stealthily  and  *at 
by  thsl  fir.  ;  A.  ri.iifrjwed  at  once  that  she  was  HtMd  early  in  the 
Willi  n  tit  of  the  liorrora,  mid  luy  till  .  in  :i  stale  of 
blank  flight.  It  was  remarkable,  however,  that  neither  A.  nor  G.  knnv 
anything  of  M.'s  sitting  by  the  fire,  nnd  that  each  tfwogfr  thfl  othar  bad 
slept  tolerably  soundly  all  night,  which  threw  an  air  of  suspicion  upon 
exerj  one's  story.  On  the  whole,  each  of  the  party  would  ptol 
endeavour  to  disabuse  any  rash  young  friends,  who  might  be  similarly 
inclined,  of  the  idea  that  under  the  given  circumstanced  a  night  is  short 
or  a  log  w.ft . 

At  lapgtfa  M-  announced,  in  a  voice  that  wns  clearly  glad  to  be  heard 
Again,  that  it  wm  four  o'clock,  and  that  something  like;  colour  was  bo- 
ring to  nptiear  in  the  sky;  upon  which  all  started  up  with  great 
i'.y,  pmalety  maki&g  wry  facea  at  their  hard  beds,  but  each  unwilling 
to  say  the  first  word  of  abuse.  The  door  was  soon  knocked  down,  and 
the  fire,  utill  Mnouldaring,  n-Miscilatcd  to  a  magnificent  extent ;  a  cuj.  < l* 
I-anglade  and  a  little  roasting  fortified  the  party  for  the  morning  air,  and 
then  all  tlree  issued  forth  from  their  shelter  and  waited  for  day.     M.  had 

ivn  ks  busy  with  a  ohfi  b  ning  frock  for  a  small  nice- 
having  prudently  brought  a  piece  of  it  with  her,  now  sat  down  on 
the  highest  rock  of  the 
plateau  and  proceeded 
vigorously  with  the  Jarge- 
aticli  parts  in  the  doubt- 
ful light. 

.  re  was 
enough  of  diffused  twi- 
light to  render  Mint 
Blanc  perfectly  visible* 
1 1  'iigh  the  hike  lay  lull 
in  view,  and  the  whole 
rsngo  of  Alps  and  their 
neighbour  hills  for  two 
hundred  mile*  displayed 
their  jagged  boriEOn  of 
rock  and  snowy 
points,  the  eye  could 
rest  on  nothiug  but  the 
king  of  mountains.  The 
marvellous  resemblance 
which    the  out! 

the  north  bears  to  a  massive  htnn.-m  head)  radioing  00  a  pffloff  of  snow 
nml  facing  the  cast,  was  never  motC  **■  now-      Thc  straight 

forehead,  the  *hort  finely-chisrllod  rinse,  the  firm  mouth  and  flowing  1 
all   lay  calm  and  still  in  the  grey  repose  of  death.     No  one  who  nfll-cia 
vol.  viii. — xo.  45.  1G- 
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to  ace  a  likenew  to  the  old  Napoleon's  head  can  have  bod  the  oppor- 
tunity of  lifting  Um  mountain  «»  it  novr  appeared;  no  one  who  has  eo 
sren  it  can  consider  it  much  short  of  positive  bhvpbemy  to  liken  that 
strong  and  delicate  profile  tu  the  features  of  the  ill-tempered  and  vulgar 
leror. 

M.  had  not  nuu-li  tun*  .*    first,    for  a 

single  instant,  a  suspicion  ofn  ray  of  light  i;  i  in  the  neighbour- 

hood of  the  Diablereta,  and  the  next  moment  a  simultaneous  cry,  their 
first  and  last,  from  A.  and  O.  announced  that  the  sun,  Btill  inv : 
hud  struck  the  highest  crest  of  hair  which  pothers  on  tho  brow  of  Iho 
gigantic  head.  For  a  few  mlnutei  each  instant  brought  a  new  d< ' 
as  the  different  levels  of  peaks  were  successively  gilded  by  At  ri«ng 
tun.  Gradually  the  glittering  points  seemed  to  descend,  fixing  in  turn 
upon  all  tho  sain ni  (tuturve  i  The  mountain  woke  tal 

under  the  nuu-i  'flight  and  heat:  an  longer. 

it  seemed  visibly  to  rejoice  in  the  reappearance  of  its  daily  companion  sad 
friend. 

The  gTcnt  p'  a  sun  for  the  last  month  or  five  weeks  had  id 

.   t.i  t:  i-   iMiudon    which   i|   owed    to    tin:   peculiar  outline   of  the 

mountain,  fiw  exactly   when  of  the  reclining  giant  would 

■  ■  black  preci]  i<  i  ig  or 

sinking  snow,  aud  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  distance  reduced  this  to  the  very 

fac-aimile  of  nn  officer's  epou! 

The  choicest  beau  tie*  of  the  MOM  did  not  last  long :  nature  u  not 

highoat  effort*  of  light  and  shade  :  the  mountains  and  the 

snow  I  precisely  as  thi  I  hen'  the   firm  herald   of  tlie  son 

appeared,  but  the  pecul'  had  l«A  ;  pear  won 

another  favourable  combination  should  allow  the  grandest  portion  of  our 

I  ■■Mime  again  for  a  while  its  loveliest  dress.      No  svwr  had  tho 

SUA  risen  than  its  hydraulic  p  in  to  mur  the  si  -prvad 

tin  towards  the  west,  and  only  paused  fbr  n 

ird  progresa  to  afford  a  hurried  view  of  I  of  the  French 

hills,  Hie  unmeaning  aky  by  the  golden  messengers  of 

the  I 

more  of  awe  than  they  cared  to  eonfce*,  and  in  nifenco  which 

almost  dared  not  break,  the  three  h  to 

the  lint  which  had  afforded  them  so  kindly  a  shelter.     It.  -oroe 

effort  i<»  shake  off  tin'  IV' ling  that  oppressed  them  ;  r.nil  nil  fclt  a  ecrtaia 

relief  when  a  few  light  words,  and  a  paljmhle  return  to  the  more  couiinaa- 

circumstances  of  ilnir  potttit  >  cring  reality  of 

great  beauty.     It  has  never  come  back  upon  them  in  in  full  force; 

p  r  In  j  human  mind  is  not  c:r  i  [»  * 

a  scene  v  i:  utmost  that 

d  met  ,t  at  one  period  of 

uly  too  great  I  1  the  aoiil,  too 

fol    woids,    which  has  yet  loft   lx-hind  it  a  cor 
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before  by  the  mind,  a  certain  pronPtiWA  todiscove-r  beauty  I 
it  is  i.  .ni-tihl"  1 1 

in  the  iilwi  that  the  beat  feelings  of  heart  and  mind  have  been  face  to 
dee  ivith  the  most  perfect  impersonation  of  Nature,  and  hswi  MtflJ 

from  lb  ol  ii- 1-  i.  fleeted  dii  b 

There  was  no  object  to  be  gained  by  a  longer  stay  on  the  plate  I 
na  aoon  oa  G.  fiu<l  put  the  kl  the   letters  which  reooi 

and  probably  still  record,  the  initial*  of  the  visitors  mid  the  pn*cise  date 
of  their  visit,  and  when  all  packing  was  satisfactorily  oomplftaxl,  fhf 
descent  commenced  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain.  Th«  object  .  !' 
this  change  ol"  priseJpallj   to  arrive  as  soon  as  might  beat 

a  chi'i!  .vnt<-r  fur  ablution  could  be  |  tai  mills  Ii  t  break- 

fast.     Each  step  disclosed  neb    musses  of  wild    li-uit-i  in   virgin  rip's 
thai  i  ..  and  If.   to  indulge  their  appetites,  aud  hastened  OB  tO 

engage  a  cow,  fearing  lest  the  morning's  milk  should  all  have  been  put 
into  the   olieese   eaMrOD   b.-foro   tho   party  could    arrive.      This   v. 
inly  have  happened,  for  (here  mt<  only  two  cows  DBRtilked  M 
he  reached  La  Cmchant,  or,  as  the   patois  Dip  of  tho  commune  gave  it, 

f.-u.,    rendered    by   tl  i    (in    English   letters)    TiO" 

tehemg. 

A.  and  M.  having  ill  arrived,  the  three  proceeded  to  the  well, 

an  immense  circular  tank   0)f  water  iced  by  tlit  feverish  night  they  had 
pasted.     Through  a  small  round  hole  cut  in  the  fir-trunks  which  i.n 
the    cover,   they    drew  .  *. 

paJlftll  after  pailfat  of  ex-       - 

Ay    pure  and    cold  -. 

by    means  of  a  &St  /T         _-ifJ"   i 

ml  revel- 
led   in    the    luxury    of 

spong-  -id  nr.l.        pssij    C^        J  ft       saaaaW'/^  "*'' 

ami  arms  wit  Ii  unceasing      ft*  ' 
and  a  j,  jr.-- 

rhe  in. 

wto  on  short  cora- 
-,  u!l    the 

vera  any,  being    dried 

up;    aud,  knowing  Well 

thsrneealng  rt  the  round 
n  the  corer  1 1  the 
reaerrmr,  srded 

round  the  WlahJnSj  \ 

and    pressed  •^ff^WCM     v 

unpleasantly  upon   them. 
Thus  (i  .  flbV   Instnnce,   was  wholly  engrowd   in  giving  himself  spi 
alio wcr- Lath:!  from  a  pail   1;  led  up,  *t.in<!ir.g  with 

ie— % 
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lively  to  receive  tlie  grateful  stream,  when  suddenly  tlic  od. 
new  milk  came  with  overpowering  Btrength  to  his  nostrils,  and  ho  fell  his 
liuir  caught  up  with  a  sound  liko  that  of  a  thousand  lampreys,  a  miagu 
cow  hnving  ulUB  to   thi  abundant  vrnter  contained  in  it     A. 

sad  M.  bad  Ian  pondercua  bal  b  khane 

of  sundry  pouts,  which  winced  na  insatiable  desire  to  browse  upon 
hail  and  wicker  baskets,  and  wore  of  course  able,  unlike  the  cows,  to 
climb  up  to  tlicm  however  high  they  might  be  bang  00   the  heaps  of 
i...  wood. 

The  craving  for  fre*li   water  was  nt  but  in  wine  measure  appeased, 

and  widi  invigorated  eapcike.  the-,  1  W  a  amall  paddock  enclosed 

by  stone  w:ill«,  where  they  lay  on  iwfal  under  the  shadow  of  the 

;,  with  their faces  turned  (cwarda  the  twati  weal  viol    Hereon* 

■  civil  mon  brought  a  whiU  tub  of  milk,  round  which  the  throe  lay 

to  breakliist,  tho  remaining  hemisphere  of  fresh  supply  of 

I. utter  ci.niiplciinp  the  feast;  but  as  ii  that  were  not  '.  uVo  bead 

iimn  of  tho  ch.Uet,  pleased  with  i  hod  been  prudently 

D  him  as  soon  as  the  eow  wns  engaged,  and  instigated  by  his  native 

liberality,  brought  in  addition  a  win  h  goat,  ns  to  its  milk,  iu  a  separate 

bowl,  and,  greatest  treat  of  nil,  a  perfect  little  coat's  H>mnu,  reclining  in 

i  bowtl  of  fresh  gem  i:m  leave*.      It  wa»  well   that  one  of  the  party  had 

rtil  a  .- : ;i:»I  I,  ;i  very  amall  I   brandy  to  qualify  the  milk,  for 

indeed  the  quantity  taken  ne.  y  it.     No  one  can 

understand   the  full  force  of  the  temptation  wh  i  baa  not  found  himself 

lying  on  soft  green  grass  (n  Vicuna  shawl,  my,  intervening),  lulled  by  the 

dean  0*  tinkling  bells  of  the  author?  of  I  fanned  by  a  Jura  breeze, 

and    .-.hailed    from    the    early  Jim   chalet,  a  white  wood  lxiwl  uf 

the  potest  pcesfbte  milk  rippling  El  iota  before  hia  eyes, 

and  a   tastefully  carved   wooden   ladle  suggesting  the  means  of  making 
lit.  .-•.:  [ilai  id  smiling  .L.irnis  his  oivn. 

M.  alone  could  in  any  way  bo  called  temperate;  she  was  tho  owner  of 
the  brandy-bottle,  and  not  being  able  to  imbibe  much  milk  area  when 
disguised  with  brandy,  (he  won  retired  from  all  active  part  in  the  weal, 
aad,  making  over  the  brandy  to  t:.,  worked  composedly  at  her  niece's 

■'ening  fhfl  h. 

One  tiling  alone  could  be  called  a  drawback.     In  one  corner  ot 
paddook  then,  km  ■  amall  breach  in  cbo  tooaa  wall,  and  thi 

..live  young  ge«£ essayed  to  riail  thi  party.    They  km  i>ugh 

that  QSOC  in,  i'  could  not  be  driven  out,  and  the  chances  amounted  oluioM 
to  a  certainty  that,  in  evading  expulsion,  the  little  wretch  would 

.  into  one  of  the  milk  bowls,  and  leave  the  paddock  in  general  in  s 
*t.ito  similar  to  that  of  the  room  whose  occupant  was  annoyed  by  a  blue- 
fly,  so  that  it  was  necessary  constantly  to  make  up  the  breach 
s\  ith  temporary  fortification;-,  wliich  tho  persistent  goat  ns  constantly  pulled 
down.  Blows — gently  administered,  it  is  true — were  of  no  avail,  and 
enly  soemed  to  increase  its  curiosity  ;  but,  by  one  means  or  another,  the 
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enemy  was  kept  out,  G.  groaning  «ndly  over  tho  interruptions  which  the 
repairing  of  the  defences  cost  him.  Il  i*  perhajN  BOt  Ciir  to  my  that  tfaia 
ha  only  drawback,  for  A.,  whose  friends  uvre  wont  to  Q  .11  bar  .-(lightly 
lions,  was  troubled  by  .•>  email  rpecJea  of  slug,  which  tho  lovely  gross 
she  admired  so  much  seemed  to  produce  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
whieli,  diMlutning  ti  o  soil,  showed  an  unvarying  nnd  unanimous 

desire  to  n  pc     on  the  shawls  of  the  party. 

At  '   mi  time  to  Mart  tot  tin-  lower  region*,  by  a  wood-mad 

i  led  round  the  iauc  oi  the  cone  to  the  Chalet  de  Grauteoe.     Wo 

•{BOB    fur  describing   tho    triumphant  jodtln    of  the  friendly 

mm  there,  or  the  congratulatory  ircmulousness  of  their  master's  tail ; 

neither  D»y  wo  tell  of  tho  excitement  which  all  Araicr  felt  on  the  .•■jtuin 

of  the  mad   peoplo,       Parhtpa,  also,   it  is  unnecessary  to  add,   that   fur 

some  months  none   of  the  party  could   shew   the  eh;  ti  of 

eoiigh  or  cold  without  calling  forth   maternal  groan*  over  that  night  on 

the  summit  of  the  Jura, 
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j(i   (Criticism. 


Amosost  the  various  items  which  go  to  make  up  a  newspaper 
■ion ally  find  B  column  or  two  of  criticism   Oil  the  .  ns. 

criticisms  are  not,  in  general,  very  entertaining  or  attractive  reading,  and 
ii  may  bo  questioned  whether  anybody  over  reads  them  (airly  th- 

ooked  DW  with  BOO  f  by  tho  youngest  artiste,  ski  do 

and  dipped  into  by  visitors  to  the  Bxhil  "d  skipped  by  the  r 

the  world.     They  are  probably  inserted  from   the  feeling  that  li!> 
notice  of  some  sort  is  due  Id  die  acknowledged  importance  of  tho  Fine 
On  the  whole,  il  ranee  of  these  oout 

In-  aeei-pti.u]    by  painter*  M ft  OOmplinWOJ  i    profession.      The 

ill  t  i-   by  DO  means  disposed  to  rCgrctthe  existence,  or  den] 
possible  utility,  of  printed  art  criticism.     It  appears  to  him  n  natural  and 
necessary   product,  growing  Inevitably   in  every  country  that  possesses 
active  artists  and  an  abundant  periodical  literature.     The  object  of  this 
paper  in  not  to  weaken  the  inlluence  of  the  i\<-  ■ 
Btreiij'  Irra  il  by  all  imjpting  i  di  Raition  ofhia  function*. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  all  Vffco  write   on  art,  or  even  a  large 

nropcwtiea  of  them,  are  qualified  by  previous  study  to  form  opinions  wbeeo 
]i'ilili  aii  jii  ■  desirable.     It  would  be  ii >i  ■    sting  to  Ii.itc  nn  auri 
of  anonymous  art  orrttca,  to  know  what  ar  ii.nl  avocal 

what  proportion  of  their  livea  has  b.  1   to   the  study  of  art. 

Ferdinand  de  Lasteyrio  tells  us  that  lower  qualifications  are  required  from 
rarisian  art  crUici  (hall   Imuu  BBy  oil"  •  R»r  tlio  Trench  press; 

that  the  most  inexperienced  youths  beg  iara  of  pic: 

Which  >*  con.iidervid  to  reipiiro  so  small  a  stock  of  information,  and  eo  little 
judgment,  that  any  raw  boy  may  undertake  it.     Theatrical  criticism  i», 
rW|  in  Paris,  on  quite  a  different  footing,  and  editors  take  great  care 
to  employ  qualified  writers   fur   that   department.     Tho  cause  of  thii 
is  obvious.     The    Parisian   public  is  itself  a  good  judge  cf 
fli'-.itrical  art,  but  no  judge  of  pictorial)   it   therefore  at  once  detects  a 
protend*!  in  theatrical  criticism,  whereas  an  ignorant  critic,  of  picture* 
u.iy  write  i  D   iii  perfect  safety,     'flic  tendency  of  an  advancing  general 
iv  rafbn  to  clcv.ite  the  tone  of  printed  a  by  excluding 

ignorant  writers  from  the  periodicals. 

Many  persons  interested  in  thi   Pill  I  Arts  arc  beginning  to  feel  that  a 
sat  change  must,  before  long,  come  over  tho  tone  ol  art  criti- 

cism; that  the  duties  of  the  ordinary  critic  will  be  betli-r  iin.l.rHtood  and 
man  worthily  fulfilled,  and  that  the  relation  between  the  critic  and  the 
arthrt  on  the  one  hand,  Ud  the  critic  and  the  public  ou  the  other,  will 


rrae  *•:  1  more  serviceable  than  .-  of 

i  lieau 

vital  twin  to  Ik>  tin;  iiiuvi  iii.  <  iflm,       Tl.' 

new  hi  ■ 

>l   |  ictore  i  ihihituv  of  1863   i 
ooMt  of  printed  conuaeo^  nod  lb 

birth  of  a  Qua  to  the  Fine  Art*. 

'il.  -.  and  duties  of  an  Art  Critic  would  nppoui  bo  ba  H 

much  .19  follows : — 

i     :     .,.-..•  ;'.'.— Tin-  reader  mnv  perhaps  auepeet  me 

of  pulling  this  *o  ]'riiiiiin< : 1 1 1  _v  on  ■  \tj      Bui  El    I 

•i  coi  ■■>*,  tii'-'  chief  ubc  of  a  i 

being  that  ho  should  announce  IruiiiK  whieh  others  do  not  yet  per. 

.in    1  nl  tiro  things  th.it  a  critic  can  etatc — a  truth  ami  n  (all 
Eflob  of  iLese,  however,   has  two  subdivisions  as   to  it-t   popularity  ;  a 
truth  may  he  popular  or  not,  and  so  niny  ■  fall.; 
being  already  sufficiently  expressed,  lias  no  need  of  tin    .  u;n   .  adro 
fallacy  of  i  ad  be  had  bett.  re  is 

nothing  left  fur  him  but  the  statement  of  Dtfa — rather  an 

unplcaiwnt  and  iJl-mpiited  duty,  y ■'■  tfca  a]  id  ■■  art  critic 

has  to  fulfil. 

2.  Jo  inatrvct  the  puhlic  in  the  ihtoitticul  Inoifltdt/t  of  tut, — The 
v>rk  most  needed  is  not  as  yet  pure  criticism,  but  art-leaching  ae  pre- 
paratory to  it.  Art  is  a  Buhject  h<>  dn  p  nn<  .  no  i nfiri it.  ly  subtle 
and  complex,  tliat  it  is  only  after  the  .-*:  utTv-  of  yean  Ihlt  IMS  even  begin 
to  comprehend  it.  Hut  pjiintinir  bus  tAtO  :uioth-  i  iiJi.tr- 
to  itself,  and  which  places  its  teachers  and  practitioners  in  a  position  of 
lingular  delicacy.  Other  profound  rfudics,  as,  for  instance,  chemistry  or 
tnalhetnatica,  are  seen  to  be  difficult  by  every  one,  and  persona  who  hare 
not  studied  them,  never  lubour  under  the  illusion  thut  thoy  know  all 
about  them.     But  painting  seems  so  simple,  the  otjeot  which  it  proposes 

tout,  that  every  one  secretly  believes  himself 
eoatjNtanl  to  judge  of  it  The  reallj  informed  teacher  liai  thare&as  But 
to  persuado  hia  ices  informed  readers  thai,  painting  is  not  a  simple  matter, 

ep  end  subtle  compound  of  ■oeeral  HI  !.ii 
next,  that  they  are  themselves  aayet  more  or  less  ignorant  of  puinting; 
and  thirdly,  that  lie,  the  critic,  knows  enough  of  tin;  mihject  to  he  a  trast- 
bjr  teacher  and  guide.  Now  oven  if  the  critic  can  persuado  his 
audience  that  painting  is  difficult  of  comprehension,  he  is  accused  of 
contempt  (or  the  public  as  soon  as  he  implies  his  opinion  that  the  ] 
is  generally  ignorant  of  painting.*  Thin  is  bo  far  from  being  a  jiiBt 
accusation,  that  some  of  the  men  whose  genius  we  most  revere,  as  for 
instance  Byron,  and  Scott,  nnd  Wellington,  knew  nothing  lrhatorcr  of 
painting.     Grown-up  people,  however,  seldom  like  to   In  t-.l.l  thai  they 


are  ignorant  of  anything,  and  indeed  it  is  superfluous  rudeness  to  tell 
people  of  ilnii  v,  lieu  the/  are  already  quite  aware  of  it. 

Men  devoted  to  pure  science,  as  for  instance  mathematicians,  arc  spared 
leant  necessity,  because  no  one  who  has  never  learned  mathc- 
i;  i .of  setting  himself  up  as  a  judge  of  merit  in  mathe- 
maticians.    Rut  when  people  arc  ignorant  of  Art,  they  ore  so  usually  to  that 

a  that  il.'  :  even  aware  of  their  own  ignorance.     The  most 

politic  critic  ia,  therefore,  continually  driven  into  the  dilemma,  tit 
lii'l'l  sad  so  let  error  radiated,  or  else  convince  Lis 

pupil.  I'..  ...nstration,  tlwt  he  doe*  not  yet  understand  lire 

labjeot      And  when  in  consider  that  the  writer  on  Art  addresses  hiinst-lf 
m-ithcr  to  tin-  of  infancy  nor  the  hotnilily  of  the  poor,  but  to 

men  and  VQxm  D  I  f  BMttm  nee,  already  highly  refined,  often  deeply  and 
variously  learned  in  olln.  ;  belonging  to  the  upper  ranks 

of  life,  often  very  rich,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  very  proud,  highly 
•Qsoepttblo,  impatient  of  instruction,  almost  incapable  of  imagining  that 
to  loam — the  practical  ditliculty  of  such  teaching 
b  clear.  And  even  i.\  alter  making  hosts  of  enemies  by  his  frankness, 
an  art  teacher  should  at  last  mooned  in  persuading  bis  readers  that  they 
oaanot  know  what  they  have  never  learned,  t}io  difficulty  of  proving  his 
own  competence  yet  remains.  In  art  criticism  the  most  instructed  teacher 
ia  continually  liuble  to  err.  Painting  includes  positive  science,  but  it 
also  inch;  |  |   more.     Of  its  noblest  powers  the  feeling  of  soma 

.  organized  human  being  is  the  only  criterion;  of  Turner's  dream, 
power,  or  Raphael's  refinement,  the  soul  is  tho  only  judge.  And  hero  is 
a  question  u  infinity:   we  arc  not  organized  alike,  and 

genius  all  naiotuij.     My  impressions  will  sccra  wrong  to  you 

if  I  state  them  quite  honestly,  and  so   would  yours  to  mc.     A  critic, 
who  over  quits  the  plain  ground  of  easily  ascertainable  fact  to 
attempt  the  higher  criticium  of  feeling  is  sure  to  awakvu  disaunt     Bajh 

imple  persons  express  this   dissent  with  vehemence,  and  become 

piTHinally  hostile;   intellectual  men  mark  with  curious  interest  the  point 

nee,  and  calmly  try  to  account  for  it.     But  both  bencefurtii 

regard   tho  critic  as  a  fallible  person,  whoso  teaching  is  to   be  either 

rejected  altogether  or  received  with  ilinughtful  caution. 

It  may  be  a*kcd  when  this  educating  function  of  tho  art  critic  ia  to 
cease.  It  is  like  nuking  when  schoolmasters  are  to  cease.  Every  day 
thousands  of  new  human  1  icings  come  into  the  world  whose  future  social 
position  will  require  them  to  pretend  to  appreciate  pictures.  Is  this 
pretension  to  bo  a  hollow  make-belief,  degrading  to  manliness,  destructive 
to  honesty,  nnd  thus  vitally  injurious  to  character?  or  is  it  to  be  the 
simple  assertion  of  n  well-founded  right  to  a  real  opinion  ?  If  the  latter, 
the  theoretical  art  teacher — the"  critic,"  as  he  is  yet  called — has  endless 
work  before  him.  By  means  of  books  nud  articles  in  the  reviews  nnd 
newspapers,  and,  I  think,  still  more  by  direct  personal  communication  in 
the  Ruin  of  lectures,  he  will  have  to  train  the  public  in  those  eternal  troths 
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which  are  the  beginning  of  criticism.     Hf  Mid  bit  successors  will  hare  to 
1     -ir  again  so  long  ta  civilization  shall  endure. 
8.  To  defrud  true  living  artist  the   malice  of  the  ignorant.— 

Every  original  painter,  especially  in  landicape,  has  to  pass  through  a 
period  of  contempt  which  it  if.  in  the  power  of  any  intelligent  critie  (.<» 
shorten  by  den  tg  his  fidelity  to  nature.      This  ought  not  to  be  an 

exceptional  net  of  kindness  on  the  critic's  part ;  it  is  a  simple  duty  which 
he  ia  hound  to  perform  whenever  he  sees  the  need  of  it.  The  most  acute 
ring*  of  men  of  genius  arc  inflicted  by  the  instinctive  tenden 
ind  to  consider  all  originality  ft  fci>  butt  for  ridicule.  Rut  little  men 
arc  weak  against  a  strong  ■will,  and  one  resolute  voice  will  ■Hence  the  silly 
laughter  of  whole  multitude* 

A  peculiar  form  of  this  duty   is  the  defence  of  young  artists  whose 

r»  are  Q9  yet  imperfectly   developed.      It  is  ceitain  that  a  young 

painter  who  tees  and  feels  r«  ly  will  try  for  too  much,  and  spoil 

lis  pictures.      The   sort   of  injury  t>  young  men'.,  erotic  which  comes  of 

good  qualities  ought]  therefore,  to  be  spoken  of  with  the  utmost 

I -fence,  and  even  defended  by  the  art  critic.     Of  course  he  must  state 

the  defects  frankly,  but  at  the  sumo  tinio  he  is  hound  to  enforce  the  truth, 

too  often  forgotten,  that  certain   rare  and  nolilc  qualities,  like  swans,  arc 

IWDdlshra  at  Iir>.t,  and  only  become  beautiful  as  they  approach  maturity. 

4.  To  prevent  false  liciwj  u.  from  asquirinu  an  influence  injurious 
to  the  general  interests  of  art. — Some  good-natured  people  think  it  very 
wrong  and  unkind  in  a  critic  to  point  0Ut  tin-  lUA-cts  of  living  men,  and  bo 
reduce  tlnir  incomes ;  but  na  soon  as  a  painter  acquires  any  influence,  his 
shortcomings  ought  to  be  clearly,  though  not  dfaeotn  u-tr.ly,  stated.  Kor 
example:  a  certain  famous  painter,  whose  services  as  an  illustrator  of 
interesting  buildings  were,  before  tin.  invention  of  photographic  printing, 

i estimable  value,  has  for  in  exhibited  a  peculiar  kind 

of  cleverly  tinted  drawings  in  oil,  of  which  he  is  the  inventor.  But  a 
critic  who  should  fail  to  point  out  t!.<  difference  between  these  and  real 
pictures  would  not  be  doing  his  duty.  There  is  no  necessity,  either  in 
this  or  any  other  bucIi  case,  to  speak  of  the  artist  with  unkindness,  or  to 
rex  and  irritate  him  by  sarcasm.  It  i.i  merely  necessary  to  demonstrate 
tliat  his  work*,  though  exhibited  as  pictures,  and  therefore  supposed  to  be 
works  in  colour,  are  only  tinted  drawings  executed  in  oil,  with  no  attempt 
to  rend  r  the  variety  of  natural  hues.     After  reading  such  a  criticism,  the 

v  admire  these  works  on  their  own  grounds, 
but  he  would  bd  protected  Emu  an  influence  which  might  else  have 
vitiated  his  sense  of  colour,  and  so  incapacitated  him  for  the  enjoyment  of 
colour  in  nature,  and  prevented  him  fan  rendering  tho  honour  which  is 
due  to  genuine  painters  who  really  do  work  in  colour. 

5.  To  exalt  the  fame  of  dead  artists  whose  example  mat/  be  baufcial.— 
It  may  frequently  happen  that  feme  dead  artist,  whose  nnmo  is  not  on 
everybody'*  lips,  has  nev-rtlulcw  dune  certain  things  in  such  a  supremely 
excellent  way  that  attention  ought  from  time  to  time  to  be  directed  to  his 
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works  with  reference  to  their  especial  quality.     It  require*  eon 

•aber  very  many  nainca,  and  so,  out  of  pure  indolence,  the  human 
race  prefers  to  repeat  incessantly  hslf-a-do2en  of  tLe  most  union-. 
ignore  the  rest  absolutely.     This  in   very  convenient,  for  it  unable*  us 
to  gain  credil    fox  a  knowledge  of  an   vrillioul  heavily  1  our 

mcmori'    ,  tot   it   U   neither  in  ing  nor  just  to  the  dead. 

I'Ikic  i|  00  habit  more  degrading  to  the  human  intelligence  than  that  ol 
narrowing  oift  powers  of  admiration  hi  three,  or  four  ects  of  objecta. 
ought  to  admire  all  that,  ia  •  ■  •       did  it,  bo  he  living  or  dead. 

artists,  thank  God,  have  been  and  I  >u«,  and  from  every 

true  nrti.it  there  is  always  nuinc-thing  to  be  learned  that  no  Oi  leach 

iw  so  well. 

t.  To  weaken  the  /ante  of  dead  artists  whose  names  have  au  injurious 
degree  of  authority. — One  of  the  most  melancholy  things  in  the  world  i» 
l lie  enormous  power  for  Bfil  of  the  dead  OVBt  the  living.  There  are  dead 
foreigners  who  govern  England  in  many  ways  with  a  tyranny  tliat  we 
should  endure  from  no  Living  one.     Great  nrtists  wh  -live,  were 

probably  far  too  liberal  and   [alga-minded  to  conceive  it  desirable  that 
iinyl  ..iv   flu  nil  slavishly   imitate   ibtoi  rcted,  when  dead,  into 

colossal  obstacles  in  the  road  to  original  achievement.  Thero  U  oca- 
a  single  Ihmous  painter  whose  name  has  not  been  misu*ed  »s  a  means  for 
the.  i S»JJ1  ■— iisil  oi  geniaii  The  way  in  whioh  great  men  are  admired  by 
little  ones  is  so  utterly  childi*h  .anil  irrational  that  tl.i-y  parrot  eren 
i.ility  iuelf  into  an  BXgomeal  against  originality.  Instead  of  saying, 
I  liael  was  nnifnml,  and  yon  ought  to  be  so  too,"  they  Bfty,  "  liaphacl 

was  original.  therefore — you  are  to  mii I.nn.  '      I 

no  other  sort  of  respect  fbx  genius  than  that  whioh  ■  have  for 

humanity. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  only  one  way  of  meeting  this  fallacy.  It  is 
uncles*  to  argue  that  when  1'uphacl  worked  ho  had  no  idea  of  binding 
down  all  future  painters  to  his  particular  manner.  It  i*  in  vain  to  suggest 
that  it  would  probably  be  rather  unpleasant  than  not  to  a  man  of  original 
a  mini  to   be  copied  for  ere?  and   ever   by  endli-so  gi  >*  of  mere 

imitators.     It  is  idle  to  hope  that  ]iemons  devoid  of  originality  can  ever 
be  brought  so  far  to  comprehend  ii«  nam  re  .-is  to  perceive  that  the  . 
of  its  intensest  scorn  is  not  another  originality,  which  it  always  h: 
Htptatft)  but  precinely  that  slavish   imitation  by  which   people    imagine 
thai  'hey  axe  paying  it  an  approp  lago.     So  the  only  oonrae 

ib  to  point  out  the  failings  of  great  men,  and  as  every  great  man  ha* 
plenty  of  them,  thsM  is  much  to  be  said  in  that  way. 

is  a  vast  critical  movement  in  our  age,  the  general  oh 
h  may  fat  defined  as  the  astMipataon  of  the  living  intellect  from  the 
tyranny  of  tin  dead  Nothing  vrbaterer  is  sale  from  this  movement. 
No  sanctity  of  tradition  will  preserve  «be  most  revered  writings  from  ;lic 
•even  scrutiny  of  this  universal  criticism.  No  dial  historian  will  escape 
questioning  as  to  the  evidence  for  j  no  dead  natural  phili 
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will  pass  conjecture  for  experiment,  for  the  human  race  U  advancing  to 
ripe  years,  and  no  longer  accepts  as  infallible  the  authorities  tliat  governed 
it*  infancy.  Nor  can  famous  artist*,  any  more  than  famous  writers  and 
men  of  Hcienee,  be  I 

•  are  to  be  rifted  In  •  Dew  and  strange  parti- 

.  but  by  calm  oJflai  head*  thai  CUI  Oat  of 

ordeal  many  a  white  fane  wil  tad  frail,  and  black,  like 

i     brightened  by  it  afii 
the  benefit  to  the  people  will  be,  that  they  will  no  longer  v, 
like  savages,  hut  admire  intelligently  like  tliinking  men. 

7.  7'u  tptak  ii/rc.f'/s  with  abtolutc  sincerity. —  There  is  a  0  1  of 
criticism,  very  knowing  in  tone,  and  light  and  jaunty  in  expression,  which 
scarcely  even  pretends  to   a  conviction  of  any  kind   whatever.      Such 

ism  is  almost  invariably  insincere.     Whcu  men  are  quite  in  earnest 
they  are  never  ertiippaat     Perhaps   ■<■>  toskMOT  Oil  art 

may  often  be  rather  shallow  and  BOBlaM  than   dishonest, 
fallacies  merely  bocauae  nothing  OOBOezniag  art   h  ired  in  his  own 

■      ol    a    1 1  li til.         Hi:;    main    Qbjl     I     ll    M 

produce  tailing  mnark*  about  pictont,  and  at*  u*  many  smart  things  as 

be  cau  iiud  a  pretext  for.     The  oruioifmi  in  eoflM  of  the  French  nnws- 
■  I  arc  perfect  masterpieces  of  this  bind  of  wi  king.    They  have  nothing 
to  do  with  art  taanbingj  fat  yon  may  read  them  from  year  to  year  without 
learning  anything.     They  -ippear  to  be  quite  purposeless,  and  only  leave 
nan]  impression  on  the  n  ml  chat  (ha  Wlitai  QBHSl  be  rather 

a  sharp  fellow.     If  Ihata  OMB   were  to  say  to  IfaeOMehTBl  ruing, 

"  I  will  soy  nothing  but  whnt  1  think.  1  will  sot  down  only  my  real 
opinions,"  they  would  he  much  einbirni-    m'.  |  third;  mid 

have  i>"  opinions. 

Happily,  men  have  an  instinct  which  proteots  them  from  the  influence 
of  tlie  insincere.  One  writer  with  a  set  of  real  conviction*,  be  they  I 
or  mistakes,  has  more  power  in  the  world  than  a  hundred  without  an 
opinion.  The  influence  of  insincere  art  critics  can  therefore  only  be 
denhle  in  regions  where  no  earnest  one  is  active.  They  feel  tab 
so  instinctively  tliat  when  a  true  man  appears,  they  always  immediately 
combine  agninst  him,  being  afraid  <l  hmi,  as  well  (hey  may. 
particularly  sincere  and  earnest  painter  i.abo  Nil  ii  ba  tba  objast  of 
untiring  animosity  ;  but  they  laud  false  artiste  with  n  brotherly 
good-will. 

8.  To  give  open  txprtstton  to  vicl.oitwk*  of  opinion,  not  fearing  tht 
imputation  of  inconsittmcy. — This,  though  put  separately  on  account  of  its 
imjxirtariee,  is  of  course  comprised  in  the  simple  duty  of  sincerity.  A  man 
who  always  says  what  he  thinks,  and  whose  opinions  modify  thomsclres 
continually,  cannot  always  say  the  6amo  thing.     The  Ottbdona  of  men  who 

are  always  growing  and  changing,  like  lmng  children.  All  honest 
and  I  noiL'htliil  nun  know  thin,  and  the  sort  of  consistency  which  is  merely 
the  repetition  of  a  formula  is  not,  in  t '  ,  a  thing  to  be  respected. 
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Such  consistency  is  often  to  be  attributed  to  simple  stolidity,  and  still 
oftcner  perhaps  to  a  very  cunning  loct  of  dishonesty.  A  dishonest  writer 
thinks,  before  lie  commits  anything  to  print,  "I  must  mind  what  1  am 
about,  ami   not  say  anyi  trary  to  what  I   have  said  somewhere 

else;"  m  lutOM  of  to-day,  in  other  words,  his 

only  sincere  u]  '.Lishoncstly  twists  them  to  make  them  fit  in  with 

opinions  expres     i  pari  ips  years  ago,  and  thereby  gets  respected  for  bis 
us  consistency.    A  stupid  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  consistent  from 
sheer  bertlMM.     Ho  armed  at  a  conclusion  some  ttmo  ago,  and  finds  it 
too  disturbing  nu<l  troulV  look  into  the  grounds  of  it  now,  where- 

fore he  also  is  held  Bat  a  writer  who  is  both  honest  and 

i;-cnt  is  perpetually  reviewing  his  own  conclusions,  and  asking  him- 
self candidly  where  he  may  hare  been  mistaken;  and  every  time  hi 
convinced  that  he  lias  been  leading  people  wrong,  ho  is  simple  enough  to 
bo  in  a  hurry  to  ti.Il   ili<  li  tin-  people,  who  have  a  violent 

admiratUn  for  i  f,  and  ■  proportionate  contempt  for  tho  want  of 

it,  Utterly  Mm  as  an  unsafe  and  une-ertaiu  guide  that 

doesn't  know  hi-  mm   mind,  and  cannot  tell  whither  he  is  going.     And 
indeed  in  this  Inst  particular  they  nrc  very  right,  for  whosoever  accepts 
,  and  follows  her  faithfully,  scarcely  Cft'i  tell  whither 
she  may  lead  him. 

0.  T-i  makt  himself  at  thoroughly  informed  as  his  time  ami  opportunities 
will  allow  about  everything  concerning  the  Jine  oris,  whether  directly  or 
inrlirnth/. — Art  in  so  vast  that  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  any  man  can 
become  a  \cry  profound  judge  of  it,  without  devoting  his  whole  time  to  it. 
But   I  have  inserted    A  and    opportunities  will 

allow,"  under  the  supposition  that  it  might  perhaps  be  possible  for  somo 
Writer  Of  very  cxtiaordinary  genius  to  ncquiro  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
art  in  the  intervals  of  other  and,  to  him,  more  important  avocations.  The 
only  way  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  art  criticism  is  to  draw  and  paint  the 
facts  of  nature,  that  is,  to  produce  careful  studies  from  nature,  each  with 
the.  especial  object  of  recording  faithfully  some  particular  natural  facL 
Perhaps  a.  thousand  such  studies  might  suffice  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
elLtiK-iits  of  natural  law.  They  ought  to  be  executed  in  different  mate- 
rials, according  to  their  especial  purpose.  But  to  become  an  accomplished 
ait  Critic-  it  is  also  essential  to  muke-  studies  of  pictures  and  drawing*  by 
difTerOnt  m.u-ters,  not  in  the  way  of  copying  complete  works,  but  milter 
studying  par  Is  of  them,  always  with  ft  definite  object.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  indicate  the  immense  range  of  literary  culture  essential  to  the  artcritic 
The  success  of  historical  painting  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  persons  ignorant 
of  history,  nor  can  illur.iraiams  of  poets  be  intelligible  to  spectators  who 
i  read  nM  And  there  is  this  peculiarity  about  the  position  of  every 
ait  critic,  that  his  knowledge  must  embrace  the  knowledge,  not  of  one 
artist  only,  but  of  thoiucuuls. 

Nor  can  people  who  stay  at  home  become  art  critics.  No  one  can 
judge  authoritatively  of  the  representation  of  a  class  of  scenery  with 
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which  li<!  is  not  familiar.     The  range  of  our  landscape  painters  is  t 
aire.     They  illustrate  every  kind  of  Bcenery  in  Europe,  nd  of  lute  years 
they  penetrate  into  Egypt  and  Asia.     The  critic  must  follow  them  every- 
where, taking  memoranda  of  natural   facts.     He  must  also  travel  to  aec 
pictures.     The.  critic  of  literature  may  find  in  London  all  the  books  he 
needs  ;  but  the  productions  of  pafoMn  art;  not  so  easily  accessible.     Tin- 
colour  of  a  picture  cannot  he  reproduced.     Hcnco  nothing  but  the  ori- 
ginal handiwork  of  the  paiuter  himself  is  of  the  least  use  for  refi Iff 
And  to  gnisp  the  whole  mind  of  a  great  artist  we  must  sea  all  his  v 
for  orcry  great  artistic  nature  is  so  large  that  each  picture  is  a  now  reve- 
lation of  ranges  of  pome  Wibrc  uuknown  to  us. 

10.  To  enlarge  his  men  powers  of  sympathy. — How  for  this  may  be 
done  by  an  effort  of  thu  will  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  man.  Hut 
the  elasticity  and  uuivei.-nlity  of  his  sympathy  Oft  amongst  tho  DObta! 
ami   rareat  distinctiona  of  the  gamitna  miic.      Painting  is  an   exptl 

of  human  feeling.     Cold  and  unsympathetic  temperament*,  which  arc  so 
often   tempted   to  write  cjiticiflB  by  the  love  of  power,  are  therefor, 
qualified  for  it  by  their  own  constitution.     A  true  critic  i  tin- 

artist,  and  is  therefore  strangely  tolerant  of  the  most  opposite  kinds  of 
artistic  expression;  an  unfeeling  nature  pridoa  ii-<  If  en  remaining  un- 
d,  and  actually  esteems  its  own  OBU0IUMB  a  sort  of  superiority.  An 
artist  may  bo  all  tho  better  for  not  being  self-conscious,  but  a  I 
needs  o  higlily  sensitive  sclf-consciousnesB  to  deliver  him  from  that  »l:i\eiy 
to  its  own  narrow  personality  which  enthralls  every  simple  mind. 

11,  To  resist  the  fornuili.-.u  if  prejudices. — The  l*fau  Aits  niturally 
breed  prejudice.  Ahu<>»t  every  palntai  it  puuouly  ooBtinccd  that  some 
process  or  colour  is  abominable,  merely  because  be  is  cot  master  of  it, 
or  that  some  natural  object  or  effect  is  unsuitable  for  artistic  purposes, 
because  he  himself  has  no  feeling  for  it.  One  painter  tried  to  persuade 
me  that  cobalt  is  incompatible  with  harmony,  nnd  that  it  ought  to  bo 
rejected  from  thu  colour-box,  and  t:very  colour  has  some  bitter  and 
inveterate  enemy  amongst  artists.  There  is  hardly  a  painter  who  has  not 
some  crotchet  which  the  experience  of  many  others  proves  to  be  quite 
groundless,  and  the  more  we  know  of  Art  the  less  we  feel  disposed  to  pin 
our  faith  to  the  dicta  of  any  single  theorist  or  practitioner. 

The  explanation  of  this  with  regard  to  painters  is,  that  their  personal 
experience,  being  intensely  narrow  and  pnntli-il,  lui.umlly  gives  rise  to 
strong  convictions,  which  they  have  seldom  enough  of  self-consciousness 
to  attribute  to  their  sample  personal  cause,  and  which  they  therefore 
taqpmattfi  thy  irate  ■beahtaj  and  aot  BMrtSy  i « 1.  .*  L  v .:  tmb*  fhrttaii 
of  saying,  for  instance,  "  I  don't  enjoy  green,"  a  painter  will  u-ry  Uktrj 
tell  you  that  " green  is  incompatible  with  Boa  colour."  Sometime- 
takes  the  form  of  a  violent  animosity  against  so  mo  unoffending  tree  or 
plant.  Englishmen  often  havo  a  prejudice  against  poplars,  and  I  met 
a  Frenchman  once  who  railed  at  chestnut- trees  with  an  incredible 
acerbity. 
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Prejudices  of  this  kind,  however  foolish  and  unfounded,  are  not  of 
mucli  consequence  in  painters,  because  if  tliey  have  on  antipathy  to  u 
i    (CM,  they  only  -avoid  it.      Hue  one  or  two 
■  might  1 1  Mient  of  a  critic,  to  as  to  make  him  anjtnc  la 

dbok  classes  al 

irtifioes  of  pseudo  art  criticism  are  bo  transparent  that  iti 
hardly  worth  while  to  indicate  them;  still,  as  they  appear  to  impose  upon 
II  people  crcn  yet,  they  have  a  claim  upon  our  attcntioa. 
To  bo  n  true  art  ^  noccwaty,  first,  t<>  be  in  possession  of  nn 

manatnu  amount  of  LoibnQatlax  about  An  and  Katun  roofa  ■  very  few 
b  '■.■   either  lieu  or  iadnatry  to  acquire.     Of  course  tre 

-*;  a  natural  lah-nt  or  disposition  for  eriticxtin,  l>ut  that,  without  the 
n,  only  makes  people  talk:  and  when  people  talk  about  matters 
which  they  -lo  BOt  nnli-r -vukI,  they  emcrnlly  talk  nonsense. 

The  pm-udii  :iri  a  jktm.ii  who  wj  in*  what  in  called   Crl 

•  lit  being  in  flOMMIJOM  ol  the  preliminary  in.  ii  is  indif- 

afab  to  the  production  of  true  criticism.     His  chief  anxiety  is  to  hide 
this    deficiency   from  Urn,  and  to  leave  the  impression  on    I 

minds  that  be  knows  all  about  tbe  Pine  Arts.     This  is  easy  or  difficult  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  cultivation  of  his  audience. 

A  genuine  art  critic  often  confesses  ignoranco  of  jmrticular  truths;  as, 

utiincc,  an  criticizing  a  naked   figure,   if  he  docs  not   understand 

my  he  will  prohahly  tell  you  so  with  perfect  frankness;  or  if  ha  has 

do)  witnessed  a  stono  it  lea,  y  t  hu  to  erisioise  a  thipmyek,  ho  will  begin 

by  telling  you  that  his  opinion  on  the  subject  U  not  of  much  value,  but 

that  the  remarks  he  ventures  to  offer  may  be  taken  for  what  they  are 

worth.     A  pseudo  critic  never  dnea  this,"  aud  whenever  a  critio  pretends 

to  know  i  '  it  is  the  Sorest  Bign  that  ho  knows  nothing,  th 

haa  nui  «van  sjn  idea  of  what  it  is  to  know  anything  thoroughly.     The 

pretence  to  universality  in  jut  criticmin    is  sure  to  bo  hollow,  because 

i  I  ile  is  not  long  enough  for  a  man  to  become  a  universal  art  critic, 

if  he  studied  for  it  ten  hours  a  day,  and  never  did  anything  else. 

The  immediate  object  of  a  pseudo  critic  is  to  discover  defects;  that  of 
a  true  one,  to  arrive  at  opinions.     Tin-  e  cannot,  however,  afford 

in.  (nit  the  defects  of  painters  already  canonized,  because,  by  so 
doing,  he  would  oppose  the  popular  opinion,  which  ho  always  takes  care 
to  conciliate.  There  is  this  peculiarity  about  painting,  that  it  j'k  impossible 
to  p induce  an  absolutely  true  picture,  because  some  truths  most  always 
be  sacrificed  to  others.  If,  in  a  landscape,  the  relation  of  one  shadow  to 
its  light  is  truly  given,  the  rest  of  the  picture  must  be  either  false  or  out 
of  harmony  with  that  shadow.  Again,  colour  has  to  bo  sacrificed  to  light, 
and  form  to  colour.  A  painter  lias  always  to  purchase  truths  with  falsities, 
as  men  buy  bread  with  money ;  and  this  necessity  being  not  in  the  least 

of  tho  present  publication.    When  they  have  res  1 

B»oj  «ill  Intent  a  new  set  of  dodge*,  amongst  which— who  know » J"— «<cn 
»««l<*ty  nuiv  flnd  ,  ,,,,„.,. 


understood  by  tin*  public  generally,  offers  to   tho  psendo  critic  Infinite 
.   riliciwc:  :      or  trick  of  prtt.y  fault-finding. 

And  not  only   that,   L«it   the    extreme  of  painting  OOOMI  all 

painters,  even  the  greatest,  to  genuine  errors,  which  a  noble  critic  notices 
only   when  nbsolutcly  necessary,  but  which  the  base  one  fastens  upon 

■  the  ii. . ;  ;  .-ii  tinit 

the  whole  tissue  of  his  criticism,  like  the  talk  of  an   ill-tempi. r. 
is  tircsorno  nnd  interminable  faiilt-findiDg. 

Then  Ihcrc  i*  the  safe  old  well-known  critij  liming  n 

thing  tor  not  being  ■MlHthfn  The  aim*  of  < in 

are.  to  0Mb  honour,  to  large  and  various  thnt  endless  ODportaaitHI  occur 
for  the  exercise,  of  this  sneieait  artifice.     The  wonder  is,  that  there  should 

[Hoplo  so  simple  as  to  be  imposed  npun  by  it,  yi-t  it  still  appai  e 
answers,  like  many  other  cunninc  cutitrivaooee  of  oof  ancoitara,  fitdoh 
modern  Ingttsnity  strives  vainly  to  supersede.     Thus,  it"  I  want  to  leave 
an  impression  thnt  John  Lewis  and  John  Brett  are  not  what  they  should 
be,  I  have  only  to  lUggMl  thai  Reynolds  and  Gainsbo:  I  not  paint 

in  tbitt  manner,  which,  of  6001*0,  ll  ttndtniabla, 

}'•;:'.   all  invention  which   nindi-rn   t im.'s    in  iy  l.iirly  cUim  i«,  the  art  of 
hinting  that  yon  could  say  a  good  deal  against  u  picture  if  you  felt  inclined, 
but  that  thu  faults  you  vaguely  allude  to  are  too   obvii.ini  to  NM0N 
'cation.     This  has  great  effect  on  paopk  QOl   tt  MBt  with 

Ait.  Another  form  ol'it  is  to  Olhldfl  to  dflaMI  of  Art,  whose  merit  and  value 
you  cannot  quite  safely  deny,  U  il"  tln-y  were  so  very  familiar  ns  to 
become  stale  nnd  tiresome.  There  exists  amongst  artists  a  com 
vocabulary  of  slang,  the  great  convenience  of  whjoh  is  that  it  enables  you 
to  talk  knowiiifily  about  your  ■optrfon,  and,  trfthonl  committing  yourself 
to  the  expression  of  a  single  real  opinion,  aft) A  to  estimate  lightly  nil  tluit 
they  have  accomplished. 

The  one  distinguishing  quality  of  all  valuable  art  criticism  is  lanjetusi 
— largeness  of  acquired  information,  to  grasp  tho  knowledge  of  bo  many 
thouaands  of  artists,  nnd  largeness  of  natural  sympathy,  to  enter  into  the 
individual  feelings  and  affections  of  so  great  a  multitude  of  minds.  For 
to  criticise  adequately  any  artist's  work,  mere  talent  and  honesty,  though 
needful,  are  not  enough.  It  is  necewary  to  have  learned  what  ho  has 
learned,  and  fell  what  he  has  l*>-li. 
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The  roj*ftTclici  of  M.  Moray  Lafon  have  recently  brought  lo  light  the 
n!*r«  of  a  cautt  ct'Ulrc  which  was  the  talk  of  all  Paris  in  tl 
f  I , -  - n ;  -  XVI.,  but  which  is  not,  that  wc  art  aware,  familiar  to  many 
English  readers.  Tbo  principal  person  engaged  in  it  was.  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu,  Marshal  of  Prattae,  celebrated  in  aonaajF  DOVefa  ami  plnys  us 
the  l>cau  ideal  of  a  courtly  libertine  ;  and  it  shows  what  sort  of  instil  I 
I  he  once  famous  P.;  ■  I'  Paris  had   become,  when,  after  its  di> 

in  1771,  the   Minister   Maurcpus  recalled  it  into  existence,  in  the 
rain  hope  of  acquiring  popularity.     The  book  in  whi 
of  the  case  described  by  M.  Lafoo  an:  BtaOed  at  length,  and   whi 
entitled  L>  '    ■•    Uichttitu  <i  Madamt  dt  Swtt  Vinccni,  as  well 

ihj  of  an  alt> -iii i vi ■  perusal,  because  it  brings  forward  many  persona 
v,  ii"  c  characters  illustrate  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  first 
l  i         i  it  ion.     Htn  wc  hare  confined  ourselves  to  the  main  facts, 

■  (••!•  MiihVn-iit  i"     'iiaUtUte  a  tolerably  good  story,  and  to  furnish 
a   picture  of  a  at  ate  ol  .  li   nothing  corresponds  at  the 

present  dfl 

y  of  ancient  Provencal  lineage,  whose 
ne  woe  Yenc«--Vil!''in  live,  and  who  very  early  came 

the  wife  of  the  Marquis  Faurw  do  Saint  Vincent,  President  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Aix.  So  lightly  did  she  regard  her  matrimonial  obligation.*, 
that  at  a  period  by  no  means  n  marlcabte  for  moral  austerity,  the  members 
of  her  fatally,  including  btX  blbrr  and  her  husband,  held  a  meeting,  and 
appiii  oust  **  to  tho  best  means  of  providing  for  so 

iitable  a  conneotioa.  The  result  of  the  epplioation  wua  Hoyal 
order  to  the  effect  that  Julie,  Countess  of  Vence-Villeneuve,  wife  of  tho 
President,  should  be  conducted  to  a  Benedictine  convent  situated  at 
Alillnti  in  Languedoc.     This  event  oc-curred  in  tho  year  1753. 

Shortly  -iii- 1  or  before  her  marriage,  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  who  was 

governor  of  tho  provinces  of  Guycnneand  Gascony,  had  paid  a  visit  tu  M.  do 

,  father  of  tho  fair  Julie.     The  young  girl  made  a  Blight  impression 

upon  the  duke,  and  the  duke  was  too  long  remembered  by  the  young  girl. 

There  was  not  much  to  do  in  the  convent,  aud  Mndamo  dc  Vincent,  proud 

:   Li-  ne(|iiaintance  with   the  great  man,  amused   her  companions  by 

tasting  of  the  memorable  visit  to  Aix.     She  soon  had  the  lutther  gratiG- 

i  of  bestowing  a  little  patronage.     One  of  the  nuns  requested  ska 

would  exert   her  influence  in  of  bet  brother,   and  a  letter  wai 

accordingly  despatched  to  Bordeaux,  where  the  governor  resided.     Tho 

thai  the  old  duke,  who  had  passed  ten  good  years  in  folly 
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jit) il  ivmpt  ion  obi  bad  Men  hia  little  friend,  had  forgotten  nil  about 
tor.  Boob)  however)  was  unfortunately  not  the  case.  Kichclieu  not  i  a  J 
answered  the  let ur,  Liu  immediately  granted  the  :  MJIWtted. 

tlie  oW  scapegrace  was  so  pleased   at  1  of  one  of  the  few 

innocent  acts  in  the  course  of  his  sinful  life,  that  lie  wrote  to  Madame 
de   Saint  Vincent,   about  once  ;i  week,  in  n  semi-gallant  sort  of 
ftxptt  (bat   he  could   not  call   upon    her,  mid   dcHoatcly 

w:,ining  her  not  to  ask  more  favours  for  her  friend*  than  ho  could  possibly 
grant. 

The  warning  was  not  needed.  Madame  dc  Saint  Vincent  had  soon 
given  up  all  thought*  ofhat  Iriondt,  and  was  only  thinking  how  lha  ruhjht 
benefit  herself,  r^lii-  had  greatly  exceeded  her  allowance,  was  deeply  in 
debt,  and  found  creditors  intrusive.     A  modest  epistle,   hinting  at  tho 

•  i itss  of  her  supplies,  was  written  to  the  duke  ;  and,  strange  to  say — 
fur  Iiiehelieu  was  the  stingiest  of  libertines — was  honoured  with  a  favour- 
lor  Bar  8,000  Untt 

By  divers  article*  of  viitii,  illuminated  missals,  and  what  not,  we  are 
constantly  reminded  that  tbi  "f  convents  has  sometimes  proved 

favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  imitative  art*.  Possessed  of  Iiicheli.u  * 
letters,  a  desire  of  becoming  a  profieient  in  imitative  an  took  possession  of 
Madame  dc  Saint  Vincent,  Placing  a  letter  aeaiust  the  window  of  hex 
holj  id  real,  alio  would  cover  it  with  a  blank  sheet  of  pnpc  r,  and  ingeniously 
"lie  word  after  another,  till  she  had  produced  documents  which,  to  all 
appearance,  were  in  the  hand-writing  of  Picheli.-o,  but   the  content 

tl rely  dictated  by  the  of  Madame  da  Saint  Vincent 

Among  other   works   of  art  |]  ted    mu  ■  OOpy  of  tho  older    i<t 

8,000  livrcs,  which  was  greatly  improved  upon  tho  original  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  cipher.  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  was  no  servile  copyist ;  while 
the  carefully  fctudicd  her  model,  she  threw  in  beauties  emphatically 
her  own. 

I  .ilike  many  great  artists,  this  ingenious  lady  had  carefully  consulted 
tho  tastes  of  the  peculiar  spectators  to  whom  her  works  were  exhibited  ; 
and  never  wai  lha  otviliaing,  mollifying  effect  of  art  note  plainly  shown 
than  in  her  case.     Tliose  rapacious  vultures,  the  creditor*  of  Miltaii,  h;i<l 
no  sooner  set  their  eyes  on  the  fabricated  order  for  30,000  Iivrew,  with 
in  the  corner,  than  their  rapacity  vanished  at  once, 
".here  ibej  had  Intended  contumely  they  lavished  respect, 
Madame  dc  .Saint  Vincent,  however,'  was  not  so  totally  absorbed  in  the 
pursuit  of" art  ns  to  neglect  the  performance  ofn  virtuous  action.    Sh 
taken  notice  of  one  M.  Vedel  du  Monttl,  major  of  the  Dauphin's  regln 
who  had  risited  one  of  bet  iciioiv-n-Md.ji!.-.,  IfadexnoiatUa  Ifanry  da  I 

baraeta  i»l  in  i  soqrted  lover.     Knowing — for  abe  knew  a 

great  fad— -something  of  the  Bnteoedenta  of  this  gentleman,  »l 

her  yoeng  (Head  that  the  qualities  of  the  major  were  not  of  a  kind  Kki  ly 

me  demeedc  hnppincsa;  and  thus  occasioned  a  series  of  ini;uin\-. 

b  resulted    iu  a   dissolution  i  Her  conduct   on 
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tins  occasion  is  rendered  llic  more  admit  .  umalauce  that 

Mademoiselle  d  -tor,  who  had  once  been  her  tnost  intimate  l 

bad  gradually  I  ly  cool  and  distunr.      I in-  flUwaoftba 

.now,  but  tee  do.     Mademoisellu  do  Saint  Victor  had 
ubmi  ui*  of  Madame  do  Saint  Vine-  m  in  ber  ate 

and  it  u  the  pesaliarity  of  the  Hue  of  art  to  which  the  latter  bad  devoted 
herself,  il  ika  belonging  to  it  arc  only  admired  by  those  who 

■ 
All  of  a  and  :mtc  dc  St  nl  grew  heartily  sick  d 

■lictiue  convent,  and,  l,y   ivy.  her  fu thcr  and  lux 

husband  to  such  an  extent  that,  merely  iiir  the  Bake  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, they  allowed  licr  to  take  up  her  residence  among  the  Ursulincs  of 
Tar  but.     However,  before  she  con  Id  quit  M  Lad  to  tal 

the  beads  of  h"!  family.     These  war*  .  who, 

imuli    ns    they    luul    been    gratified    by   tin-  o!  the  order    lor 

30,000  livres,  had  ns  yet  touched  nothing,  and  had  no  notion  of  allowing 
her  to  slip  through  their  fingers.     What  was  to  be  do 

Tin-  U  v tly  ii-i-lu  of  one  M.  dc*  Angles,  -. 

■  place  under  the  ll  trbo  v.r.s  the  person  for  whom,  at  the  request 

of  hie  sister,  she  had  in  the  first  instance  asked  a  favour.  Uintitude,  she 
thought,  would  secure  hie  devotion;  and  Munitioning  him  to  Millau,  she 
laid  before  him  the  state  of  her  affairs,  hoping  that  he  would  aid  b 
the  assistance  of  the  duke,  and  talking  about  a  leg.i 
10,000  liw< .:■■■  which  hfld  been  bequeathed  to  her  by  be.-  mother,  and  with 
which  she  intended  to  pay  her  debts.  M.  des  Angles  was  not  only  satisfied, 
bat  delighted;  and  when,  a  month  afterwards,  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent 
showed  him  a  I  ..;,.<.!,  the  story  of  the  legacy  waa 

.   nnd  tho  duke  prOWllsed  that  be  would  we  everything  Bet  right, 

''  a- Angle.*  called  in  nil  the  bills  of  hia  lovely  BOD  .  ind  made  him- 

self responsible  for  their  aggregate  amount — viz.  5,525  livres — convinced 
that  Richelieu  was  his  guarantee. 

M.  des  Angles  must  have  been  one  of  those  men  by  no  menus  rare  in 
the  WW  BM  they  take  a  fancy  to  a  thing,  will  cosily  rash 

into  a  scrape,  with  their  eyes  wide  open.  Just  when  his  last  conversa- 
tion with  Madame  do  Saint  Vincent  Lad  reached  its  most  interesting  point. 
!  o  was  taking  tho  burden  of  her  debts  on  his  own  obliging  shoulders, 
I:,  walked  Mademoiselle  dc  Saint  Victor,  and,  unobserved  by  the  mar- 
chioness, began  shaking  her  head  .it  him  with  all  her  might  aud  main. 
M.  del  Angles  did  not  pause  En  hia  •  Derations,  but  he  noticed  the  signal, 

nnd  Aludiiiue  de  Saint  Vincent  having  retired,  lie  took  the  opportunity  of 
asking  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Victor  what  she  meant  by  her  kindly  soli- 
citude. The  young  lady's  explanation  was  clear  enough.  She  roundly 
declared  that  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  the  marchioness's  mother  had  no 
RkTa  in  th  hi  tan  of  the  marchioness,  and  that  her  signi- 

i.«  of  the  band  wan  intended  to  prevent  M.  des  Angles  from 
making  a  fool  of  himself. 
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Prompt  n  ha  had  beta  with  liU  confidence,  M  dea  Angles  was 
furious  when  lie  found  ho  had  been  tin; H •■!,  Bod  fail  MXt  journey  to  the 
i  .'iv« ml  mu  •nlivencd  by  scheme*  of  v  urban  irboni  should  he 

«d    bill   (1m   BttVO  (M  la   QapeUi  Mutitamir.il,  n  friend   of 
Madame  do  Saint  Vinccnt'ii,  who  had  been  employed  by  I 
tlir  <m  »  iuki  livrcs,  and  who,  conviiici.-l  Iiim^-ir,  L.i'l  hid  no  diffi- 

culty  in   silencing   the  creditor*.      Tl.  ilkod    so 

satisfactorily  about   this   order,  that  whan   ML   '  01  had  reached 

Mndnnio  tit-  S.iint    vl&OOOt,  b<    not  oojy   forhon:   lii  ii  the 

h  rooiselle  de  Saint  Victor's  communication,  but  he  Actually 
advanced  1,747  livres  more,  without  any  security  beyond  a  mere  written 
acknowledgment. 

All  obatoeloo  auruKituited,  Madams  •'  !  to 

Tarbca,  but  no   sooner  did   aba   roach   tin  than  she   found   it 

lately  detestable,  and  so  loud  won  Imp  ocnplaiata  at  bong 
alive,"  that  the  poor  UiHulincs  were  frightened,  « oik  the  heart  oi  the  bUhop 
was  so  greatly  moved   that  he  transferred  her  from   the  convent  to  a 
cheerful  houso  commanding   a  mott  lovely  prospect.     Tarbos  vm 

red   one  of  tin:  inc-a    beautiful   spots  in    tbo   jii.'i'.;Iiliiiiii!iiioil    of    ihf 
Pyrenees,  but  what  v,  :i-  thai  to  Madame  il 
not  bear  it. 

The  trouble  which  she  had  taken  to  remove  from  Jlillau  to  Tarbes 
was  equalled  by  the  pains  she  took  to  quit  the  plncc  of  her  own  obi 
Tb«  feet  was,  tbo  Dauphin's  regiment,  of  which  M.  V6dol  was  major, 
garrisoned  at  Poitiers,  and  "Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  had  no  notion  of 
H  v  oi  I  bly  bappiBeM  that  was  not  more  or  I  ■  'villi  proximity 

to  M.  Vedel.  Although  nearly  fifty  years  of  ago,  the  major  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  handsome? t  men  nf  hi.t  iLiy.  Ho  had  regular  features, 
piercing  black  OyCO,  irreproachable  teeth,  a  smile  thnt  bordered  on  the 
wonianinh,  and  he  odmil  ODBfl  his  uniform.     It  will  now  be  sur- 

mised that  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent's  Bolicitudo  respecting  the  don 
happiness  of  Mademoiselle  do  Saint  Victor  was  not  altogether  disinterested. 

Off  went  a  letter  to  her  old  friend  the  duke,  who  was  not  a  littlo  moved 
by  his  dear  friend's  description  of  hor  wretched  situation.  In  an  affec- 
tionate reply,  which  ho  wrote  from  Versailles,  he  called  her  a  "poor  litiU. 

■■■>"  but  still  he  saw  a  difficulty  in  her  position.     If  the  Ur- 
convent  was  no  better  than  a  dungeon,  she  had,  at  any  rut.'1,  gone  thitWr 
Of  her  own  accord,  and  though  she  hinted  at  n  long  list  of  conrents,  to 
which  she  would  gladly  he  removed,  it  was  plain  enough  «h  :  hing 

about  them.  Tho  duke  promised,  however,  that  ho  would  write  to  the 
Dp  of  Tarbes;  and  what  was  very  strange,  ho  actually  did  write,  for 
to  break  cTery  promise  made  to  a  v,  HDsta  might  ho  regarded  ns  one  of  the 
leading  principles  of  his  life.  The  fact  that  tho  conduct  of  the  old  libertine 
was  tolerably  correct  throughout  the  whole  of  the  strange  affair,  gives  nn 
especially  ridioolooa  character  to  this  complicated  tragic-comedy. 

The  bi*hop'e  answer  to  the  duko  wns  fretful,  but  promising.     lie  said 
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Igb,  thalll  dMillauforT 

'  agahttl  the  will  ci  .•, as,  .'ml  muuh  to  Lis  own  annoyance 

also,  fori  to  have  hi  one  of  hi*  aataUlahmenta  "an  uuJbr- 

ilir  honour  lo  be  acquainted 
uillj,  bad  been  i'il    off  by   her  relative*.*'     II 
only    ncti. i  I    bet    with    the    intan  km    of  obliging   the  duke,   and   do 
what  lie  vould  aha  was  cot  to  be  pleased.      She  not  only   disliked   the 
bnl  :■' :<•  hated  the  city  of  Torbea,  and  tlie  surrounding  country 
•lie  b;irg:iiu.     1!  I  her  to  look  upon  hia  house  aa  her 

o«n,  but  oven  thai  would  nut  wntanl  her,    Bhe  irai  toiM  and  die  was 
ao^a,  but  unfortunately  ishe  was  not  of  the  same  mind  for  two  cooave 
Lours,  and  with  'utli.es  of  this  sort  it  is  hard  to  dcaL      Aa  I 

'iAt  he  bad  sought  to  confine  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent 
villi  undm  illy  unmerited.     She  waa  at  liberty  to 

walk  i  her  own  good  pleasure,  and  if  she  did 

•  hooso  to  enter  it  at  nil,  no  one  would  thwart  be  ioa.     Good 

wiso  aa  she  was,  licr  sftpanaiva  hahtta  set  a  bad  example  lo  the 
heBH  ;  :md,  nil  things  considered,  she  was  uot  more  anxious  to  leave 
'l'mliis  than  was  the  bishop  to  get  rid  of  her. 

When  it  was  manifest  that  nil  partiea,  however  different  their 

.ictly  the  *amo  object  in  view,  the  desired  reOMTaJ 
ted.      By  virtue  ol  an  order  of  the   Gove:;  bSoh  was  dated 

SOlh  April,  1771,  and  assigned  the  convent  of  the  Caiherinettes,  at  Poitiers, 
dm  the  fickle  marchioness's  plnee  of  residence,  she  left  Tarbea  on  th.- 
■j wing  month;   and,  as  the  bishop  stated  in  a  subsequent  1 
ma  very  happy,  while  he  was  not  at  nil  displeased.     On  he:  road 
she  stopped  at  Bordeaux)  imiug  the  absence  of  the  duke,  and  lodged  at 
a  courent. 

When  she  arrived  ut  Poitiers  bhe  found  the  convent  of  the  Cut hcri utiles 
as  delightful  as  that  of  the  Ursubnes  bud  been  detestable.  And  certainly 
the  duke  had  done  his  best  to  make  things  comfortable,  and  had  caused 
her  :ij  iiituients  to  be  elegantly  famished  at  hia  own  expense.  After  ft 
teen  years  of  seclusion,  being  thus  provided  with  a  charming  residence  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  31.  Vcdcl,  the  marchioness  might  now 
resolve  to  be.  happy. 

Considering  what  paiui  Madame  de  Baiat  Vincent  had  taken  to  go  to 
Poitiers,  wc  can  hardly  believe  that  her  first  meeting  with  Major  \ 
was  the  result  of  nn  accident,  though  there  ia  evidence  in  favour  of  that 
bypothcsLv     At  all  event*  tlie  an  lidcnt  waa  soon  improved, 

>  irchkne*s  irate  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  the  house  of  a 
paity,  the  Count  de  la  Messaliere. 

The   documents  illustrating   this  period  of  the  history  form  a  long 

•eric*  Of  i,  i  ,  .■ .-.  c,  .ujng  of  lover*'  quarrels,  jealousies  and  reconciliation*, 

0  d  proving  plainly  enough  that  die  uiarcliionea*  was  pasaiouatcly  attached 

i; i-i.i  r,  but  lesit  clearly  that  the  major  was  passionately  attached  to 

the  march ioncaa.     In  the  style  of  her  letters  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  is 
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ilii-ilcdlv  inf.  riot  lo  her  grandmother,  who  was  no  other  than  tin 
bratcd  Madame  di 

During  thia  happy  time  Richelieu  came  to  Poitiers  ami  mu 
lii«  arrival   by  a  little  billet,  reiunrku*  ih:  fi.r  tin 

when   we  bear  in  miud  tliat  Lool  is   Auuand  dll  Plcasle,  Duke 

of  Richelieu,  was  not  only  a  JVcr  and   Manila!   of  France,  a  elu 
of  the  King's  Orders,  first  genii,  man  of  111*  Majesty's  chamber,  Governor 
of  the  provinces  of  Gum  un     and   Giwcuny,  but  ulso  a  inember  of  the 

ich    Academy.      Twice    in    one    (lay    did    the    duke    vL.it    his    little 

friend.     The   first  villi    wai   in   conformity   with   tie  iquette, 

mi.  .1  I  \   tip.  bishop  of  the  diocese,  with  whom  ho 

had  dined.  The  second  visit  a  log,  when  Ik  CttON  alone — 

a  circumstance  that  caused  much  talk  in  the  neighbourhood. 

As  time  progiafwd  the  intimacy  of  ViMol  and  the  marchioncm  rather 

■Mid  than  diminished.     The  major  obtained  permission  to  Tisit  the 

Content  whmever  In:  ploamdj  and   t"  remain  there  till  eight  o'clock  in 

Bgi  and  iIiub  the  fond  pair   saw  each   other  every  day.     But 

ill i-  happiness  of  Madame  do  Saint  Vincent  was   suddenly  cut  short,  in 

the  spring  of  1773,  by  the  intelligence  that  Vcdcl  had   set  off  for  Tana 

without  having  warned  bar  by  n  tangle  word  on  the  •object.    A  paeeioaata 

latter  followed  him,  concluding  with  the  bi.  ■  i m  that  in 

the  month    of  November   the   marchioness  expected  to  r.  (,000 

c  M.  Pelxoto  of  Bordecwc. 

Lattort,  however,  were  not  enough.     Where  Vedel  was,  Madame  dc 
Saint  Vincent  must  be  likewise.     Through  the  influence  of  the  dal. 

;ined  the  right  of  moving  to  Paris.  ha  went 

When  1   there,  she  was  miserable  enough.      By  way  of 

contrast  to  hei  umari  inlta  of  apartments  at  Poitiere,  eteiied 

room  oa  the  third  floor  oi'  the  convent  of  tho  Fillcs  dc   la  ali 

u  wna  situated  in  th    R  u    da  Vieox  Colombicr  (near  Bainf  Bulp 

and  so  grievously  trsa  she  ia  want  of  I  ha  was  {brood  to 

sell  not  only  her  own  clothes,  but  nlao  her  maid's.     As  for  her  quondam 

D    the    !M:irsh:iI   Duke,   he   bad    H'turned    tn    his   old   hobiU    Of 

lafng  demon  I  for  i 

.  louts.     Indued  it  seems  certain  that  sho  would  have  died  of  H 
in  a  month,  had  it  not  l"'':>  for  I   i  ■     •  of  the  Countess  do 

Saint  Jean,  a  lady  of  TfBJ   CqUlTOcal  rinutari    n,    hut  a  hind  friend 

While  money  was  wanting,  VeuVl   was  linixl  to   find;  but  a 
ittaocc  of  600  livres,  sent  to  Madame  Saint  Vincent  by  her  procarear 

nt  Aix,  beside3  cheering  ■'■■-,  brought  tin 

n.ore  to  her  feet.     Marchionesses,  after  nil,  arc  not  to  be  picked  op  every 

day,  and  Vedel  contrived  to  make  all  the  tradesmen  of  tho  Faubourg  Sent 

[tie  of  his  innantorata,  rightly  perceiving  that 

by  dictation  oj  this  useful  knowledge  he  would  at  the  same  time  attain  an 

extension  of  credit. 
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But  the  more  ordinary  method*  of  swindling  were  uot  cno  tgb   10 
-tious  minds  of  the  marchioni1-  friend*.     We  ham 

»ccn  how  she  devoted  hentftlf  to  :i  certain  branch  of  art  ni  JIi 

A,  tint  bIic  had  fi  rated  certain  vast  pi 
longed  for  zealous  a; •>  She  now  bet  ho  m 

'Jibe  Villcneuve  Flayoac,  son  of  her  sister,  and  implored 
hint  to  pay  her  a  visit ;  and  the  abbe5,  liko  a  dutiful  nephew,  obi 

i  Raptiste 
res,  n  gruth  mm  c!"  Agde  in  Liiugucdoc,  well  adapt*  ' 
of  every  kind,   from  affairs  of  gallantry  to  the  most  delicate  pecuniary 
transactions.     Of  course,  as  in  duty  hou-  ■ '.'.  in   love  with  Madame 

t,  DOT  did  hit*  addresses  light  on  on  ■  car. 

R  -  d  to  Bay  that  Vodel  wa*,  like  Othello,  "  not  easily 

jealous,"  hut  certain  it  is,  that,  like  all  men  of  commanding  inti 
could  keep  every  pa- in  ni.dcT  control  when  he  haii  it  end  to 

pursue.     Thus,  ring  that  th*  Sieur  Bcnaven  was  likely  to  prove  a 

useful  connection,  he  naotharad  all  the  jealous  pains  he  felt  on  his  account, 
but  Ma  gn  with  fury  detected  a  flirtation  bet 

Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  and  the  chaplain  of  the  convent,  from  whotc 
intance  SO  ptcdrl  ht   ihoflght,  could  be  derived.     On 

the  otlo  a  band,  he  did  not  make  the  ■'  to  a  renewal  of 

;'i  tin    Duke  of  Richelieu,  wl  BUM  intiaiatc 

'he  "  little  victim,"  thanks  to  the  attractions  of  a  young  English  I 
whom  the  mnrchioness  had  attached  to  her  person.     Visits  were  paid  and 
',  .M.  I  lucent  was  constantly  seen  going,  alone  or 

with  In  r  J  •  :.  to  the  duke's  hotel  in  thi 

Angtistin,  and  as  e;.risi:iii:  :va:its  in  the  duke's  1  i v •  •  i 

liliflta  to  tlie  Kue  da  71euz  Colombier.     That  the  duke  and  Madame 
:  ireTC  on  excellent  terms  with  each  Other,  was  bullieiently 
-  tn  all  Paris. 
Whi  were  in  this  state   the  marchioness  |  t  to  Iter 

dear  friend  and  benefaclrers,  tl  .  de.  St.  .1 

ili.it  she  expected  all  BOrtfl  of  p  with  her  : 

ving  a  eoxt  of  bill 
i  by  JCicheliou  upon  Peixoto,  the  banker  of  Bordeaux,  and  ace  | 
hy  tho  later.     In  this  document   the  duke  ordered   the  banker  to  pay 
Madame  do  Soinl  Vincent  100,000  crowns,  which  w<  \j  duo  to 

her,  and  DsonJaed  to  hold  him  nut, 

rVa&ATi  "  sort  of  bill,"  because  the  d 

irregular  in  its  form  that  the  Countess  do  St.  Jean  did   not  like 

Uadsjne  da  Saint  Vincent  .  I   '    uheibrm  had  been  agi 

a  did  not  wish  the  bill  to  be  nego- 
■    D<  »« rthi  I  by  the  hand-  nf  her  nasid 

Beat  I ther  in  i    place  requeetmg  the  com  "'livres. 

'J  hi  v  than  the  firs.:.     Tie 

Duma*,  a  to  the  Countess  de  St.  Jet  it,  at 
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•  quest,  to  bis  banker's,  but  nearly  swooned  wilb  affright  when  the 
man  of  business  du!  ad  him  that  the  signature  of  lYixoto  was  a 

forgery.     Thus  the  bill  found  its  Way  bftct  '  Hal  owner,  and  was 

.  l»y  Vcdc!  to  bis  lawyer,  tlio  Belgium*  d'Eetilke,  whom  he  consulted 
as  to  its  validity,     i  [in-^i  i.>n.i  of  Ycdcl  related  to  the 

form  of  the  document,  D'Estillac  said  thnt  billB  payable  to  the  bearer 
would  be  preferable.     It  seems  that  in   the  paper,  as  it  Mood,  than  was 
ng  to  indicate  tlmt  the  right  ol  .Madame  do  BtuBt  Vincent  was  trans- 
ferable. 

A  proper  bill  ><t  ■■  I  was  required,  and  to  get  one  Vedcl 

did  not  go  to  the  Duke  of  Kichelieu.  (Jhancc  brought  him  into  contact 
with  an  ex -judge,  named  All  •  .  whOD  ha  invited  . 

Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  was  present  at  (Oil  ad  when  it  wna  orert 

handed  the   learned  man  an  unsigned  documet.'  If  th;it  1W 

proper  form  of  a  bill  of  atfJiMlgt,      1  ho  ex -judge  replied  in  the  negative, 
then  was  asked  if  he  himself  would  kindly  furnish  the  lady  with  the 
required?     An  odd  question!     What  in  the  world  should  a  hi 
quality  Wttt  to  do  with   tin-  form    of  D   MB    of  aMhtQga  pnynble    b 

»-. ■  .*    But  the  doubts  that  iron  In  fht  (h«  es  Jb dge  were 

speedily  resolved.  A  certain  Marquis  do  Vicux-Bois  had  wished  to  present 
Mndnruc  dc  Saint  Vincent  .villi  n  sum  of  20,000  livrcs  in  this  fashion,  on 
condition  that  the  would  not  part  with  it  till  the,  end  of  a  year.      Without 

tbti  condition  the  genorom  marqnia  11  i  sea, 

»TMl  explanation   was,  of  course,  perfectly  satisfactory.     Tin    I 
gave  the  icqnired  f«.um,  and  before  a  week  bad  pasted   M 
Vincent  was  in  pOMCSrion  ofW  tnouDt  of  420,000 

1  i \tcs,  ftigned.    not  by  the  KaitrOJi    do    Yi<ux  lini*,  but    by  the   Duke  of 
■  I i.v.      The  next  step  was  to  bring  all   this  valuable   paper   into 
circul.n 

The  y  ipfcrfn,  who  had  1 1  math  ol 

whose  name  was  Froment,  did  not  prorata  b«  I  H  hi- 

nt him.    Before  any  of  the  other  friends  of  Hadame  de 
he  was  in  the  field   with  a  bill  for  60,000  livrcs;  which,   through  the 
iiu...li:iti..n  nf  M.'iilP-  1  ;  i  Chltclet,  he  I 

with  M.  limn  In-  ih-  r  pofafthi  |    ■  let  and 

saltpetre.  "I'--  the  other,  worthy  young   churchman,    U 

nephew,  the  Abbe*  Villenetrve  Pl&yoso,  who,  armee  with  a  w  hition 

[ttla    of  Quincy,    called    00  T\  .   n  well-k 

to  find  some  on.-  who  Mould   lend 
money  on  a  conpla  <>f  billa,  one  lb*  80,006,  the  other  for  25,000  i: 
1  by  r  gentleman  of  flu  ction,    Who  was  tho  a 

I    the  billa  be  reflated  to  state;  Wng  thai 

was  ii  :lu;  .ri.iii- tli. n  he  liked,  rtlu--  anything 

■ 

men  of  superior  gen 
iher  ton  dealer  in  old   clothes,  who  resided 
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i!:.'  i  ■  lutBTU  Of  tlte  llallcs,  and  boldly  offered  Lira  two  Villa  h<. 
ili-'  -ignalure  of  Kiclit-lim.      Ituby,  n*  the  man  was  called,  though  his  rval 
name  wan  Etobit,  mid  ton  tbJMI  were  out  «f  his  line  of  bu>i: 

hut  lie  changed  his  tout  when  lie  harm-d   that  furniture  would   bo  taken 
instead  of  money,  for  lie  had  n  large  stock  on  hand.     At  all  event*, 
wan  do  bun  in  looking  at  the  bills;  and  to  render  assurance  doubly  jure, 
Wlh  the  disguised  gentlemen  put  tlicir  names  to  a  certificate  in  frl 
bore  witness  to  their  ainlh'ntieiiy. 

Ituby  wnsnoi  yi  i  seen  tJic  duke's  signal 

fee  two  p'.iitl<]inii  VI  i  •■  i"t.  r  strangers.    Hence  some  better  authority 
was  desirable.     The  undaunted  pair  at  once  took  the  sceptic  to  Malire 
i  In  iioulin,   King's  counsellor,  and,  moreover,   Richelieu's 
notary,  who  had  novel  I  el  mid  either  of  then   in  hi*   lit  In  WM 

of  opinion  that  the  bdlb  iui«l  really  been  signed  by  tlie  duke,  although  the 
doiVO  strokes  v..  titan  ma  usually  the  case  in  hie  wi 

Anther  oerl  sired  them  to  Rlohi  lioa'i  Inn  odwat,    Kuby,  however, 

hud  inquired  cnuugh,  KB  ;  t   the   bill",  which   together  represented 

|  >,m>i>  livroi,  a  quantity  of  clothes  nnd  furniture,  valued  at  a  ridiculously 
hJj :h  ii '.Mm'.  and  onlyfl.OOO  livres  in  hard  cadi.  Another  useful  person 
the  widow  Lev  fflUB  dame,  whose  deceased  husband,  an  army 

clothier,  bad  once  mode  uniforms  for  Vedol'i  Sho  wan  Entn 

by  In  r  firmer  patron  witli  the  office  of  nee-  a  ting 

i  -,  ili,  r  i"  '.in. nun  Item,  Onfl  ,which  was  payable  eighteen  month* 

after  date,  could  Ml  bo  got  lid  of  at  any  priOO.  Tlio  Other,  which  wii-i 
for  50,000  Urn.*, "went,    i  nominal  Tabic.     At  last  bills  bearing 

-!;,   BUN  Of  BSobaUon  began  to  be — offensive  in  the  market.     They 
bandied  abont  from  hand  to  hand,  till  tiny  found  themselves  in  strange 
il- actually  discovered  in  a  low  nine-ahop,    'J  he  person  who 
Miru-i    tn    have   ilrrived    the    !   :  mfil    I'nin  thei  I. in.    <.,■   5 

Vincent  herself,  who  was  preyed  on  bj  her  allies.  The  process 
of   ihe  firxt  bill,  which   bad    been   so  luckil  by  the    Abbe 

Froment,  went  cither  into  his  own  pocket,  oc  into  that  of  M.  de  V. 
nnd  Benaven,  ii  ntcd  to  kirns* If  the  ready  cadi  obt; 

from  Kuby. 

The  dcprcciai'  ml  paper  iu  the  market  had  not  licennnobser 

by  the  acule  dealer  in  old  clothes,  who  h«  ■ 

somewhat  doubtful  from  the  first,  but  had   allowed  bin  prudence  to  ho 

MOM  by  his  cupidity.     Hint  an  explosion  was  at  band   naa  clear 
enough  te  Ruby ;  and  that  be  might  lie  •••uiy  in  the  oi  bin 

avocat.  tin-  Simr  Guinot,  to  Richelieu's  hotel.  The  great  man  was  at 
Bardcsuax;  but  Marion,  hie  iatendaat,  was  risible,  and  admitted  that  the 
signature  to  thfl  bills  was  genuine,  though  he  said  that  ho  knew  nothing 
aWut  tln.ni.     Buniku  i : i ■  i > i : i  ii  idc  by  other  persons,  and,  at  last, 

Marion  wrote  to  the  duke  for  precise  information  on  the  subject. 

Nothing  could  be  less  equivocal  than  the  duke'a  reply,     ffa  said  ll 
all  who  pronented  Uio  bills  iu  question  must  belong  to  a  gang  of  knaves, 
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who  ought  to  be  locked  up  without  delay,  run!  Unit  h«  was  soon  coming  to 
trounce  them  handsomely. 

Now  Marion  was  uot  onl_,  RkUiBB'l  ini*odtU)t,  but  he  was  grelher  to 
the  ChiUelct,  and  having  received  hw  out,  he  determined  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  vigour.  Obtaining  an  order  from  M.  de  Sartine.  Miniater  of 
Police,  he  at  onco  arretted  Ruby  aad  Qiuinot,  whom  he  considered  both 
rogues  alike,  and  clapped  them  in  the  Feet  l'  Kv.<.iir.  Ruby  gave  up  the 
name  of  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  as  the  real  issuer  el  tl»-  bill*,  and 
iied  of  this  circumstance  by  his  intendant,  Richelieu  wrote  to  hie 
(afar  friend  without  delay.  Ha  hud  been  greatly  surprised  to  Gnd  tliat 
bills  to  the  amount  of  200,000  livres,  signed  by  him,  but  of  which  he 
knew  not!.  .ore  astonished  to  find  Madame 

de  Saint  Vincent  named  in  connection  with  them.  Of  course  she  could 
do  no  less  than  aid  him  in  exposing  the  rascality. 

Madame  dc  Saint  Vincent  rightly  saw  that  here  was  a  case  in  which 
ity  would  not  do.     She  must  brazen  the  affair  out,  or  fall.     In  her 
reply  to  the  duke  she  express  highly  astonished  and  disgusted  at 

the  conduct  of  Marion,  who  had  dared  to  accuse  her  of  issuing  forged  bills 
bearing  the  name  of  Richelieu.  Of  course,  Richelieu  would  do  her 
justice,  ami  if  ho  would  not,  all  her  litmily  would.  She  admitted  her 
fault  in  parting  with  bills  which  Richelieu  had  given  her,  but  necessity 
must  plead  her  excuse. 

The  allied  sharpers  had  indeed  only  one  Line  of  policy  to  adopt.  It 
was  too  late  to  deny  the  issue  of  the  bills,  every  nerve  therefore  must  be 
strained  to  prove  that  the  signatures  were  genuine,  and  that  the  duke  was 
villanouely  attempting  to  evade  a  lawful  responsibility.  Either  Madame 
do  Saint  Vincent  was  a  forger,  or  Richelieu  was  a  scoundrel,  and  the 
latter  of  these  propositions  was  more  to  the  taste  of  Vedel  and  Co.  than 
the  former.  Aware  that  the  police  were  already  charged  with  tho 
iuvcaUgsJiOQ  of  the  affair,  they  resolved  to  anticipate  them,  and  accord- 
ingly the  marchi<>m»«  herself,  acconi|uuiied  by  Vedel,  Benaven,  ami  .-mother 
friend,  called  on  the  i'vlico  Minister,  M.  de  Sartine,  and  produced  documents 
and  letters  signed  by  Richelieu.  M.  de  Sartine  appeared  most  grateful  for 
the  light  thus  unexpectedly  afforded  him,  nnd  requested  Bi-narcn  to  reduce 
..Ucgcd  facts  into  the  form  of  a  memorial  and  to  bring  it  on  the 
following  day.  Nothing  could  lx;  more  promising  ;  the  memorial  was 
of  course  drawn  up  by  Benaven  and  taken  toM.  de  Sartine,  whose  conduct 
was  even  more  courteous  than  before. 

It  amiable  Minister  promised  his  kind  instructors  that  they  should 
•ooo  hear  frum  him;  and  bo  they  did,  for  a  day  ur  two  afterwards  Madame 
de  Saint  Vincent,  Vedel,  and  Benaven  wore  all  three  conducted  to  the 
Bastille  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  and  Marion,  who  had  been  armed  with 
full  powers  by  his  master,  commenced  tho  prosecution.  Madame  do  Saint 
Vincent  had,  however,  suffice  Mt  to  obtain  permission  to  qui 

Bastille,  and  remain  at  her  convent  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police, 
and  a  similar  favour  was  accorded  to  M.  Vedel.     Benaven  was  not  equally 

vol.  vut. — so.  45.  1". 
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lucky.     Papers  were  found  upon  him  which  showed  that  he  had  main- 
i  a  criminal  corresj  1:  certain  French  refugees  in  England, 

and  be  was  transferred  to  th  a  ''-que  as  a  person  not  fitted  for  the 

enjoyment  of  liberty. 

The  information  commenced  on  the  8th  August,  1774,  before  the 
Cbevalier  Bachois  de  Villefort,  who  in  about  a  week  saw  sufficient  reason 
to  order  the  arrest  of  all  the  persons  implicated  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
bills.  A  packet  of  letters  from  Madame  de  St,  Vincent  to  YeVlel,  :> 
by  the  police  in  a  press  nt  the  house  of  the  widow  Lcroy,  furnished  tnort 
formidable  evidence  against  the  accused. 

On  the  17th  August  the  prisoners  were  heard  for  the  first  tttne. 
Madam v  dc  Stunt  Vincent  owned  to  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  which 
was  under  the  mark,  and  told  a  plausible  story,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  she  had  had  bills  from  the  duke  to  the  amount  of  1.020,000  Wire*. 
The  sum  looked  large,  and  the  judge  asked  what  value  M.  de  Richelieu 
could  possibly  lure  received  aa  an  equivalent.  But  the  lady  laughed 
aloud,  and  replied,  "  A  value  with  which  M.  le  Marecbal  was  satisfied." 
NoU-ithst  >  is   satisfactory  explanation,    the  case   waa  evidently 

about  to  terminate  in  favour  of  the  duke,  when,  on  the  appeal  of  the 
marchioness,  it  was  referred  to  the  assembled  chambers  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  on  the  7lh  March,  1775.,  and  the  persons  who  had  been  arrested 
were,  wiili  OM  exception,  removed  from  the  various  prisons  in  which  they 
bad  been  confined,  and  taken  to  the  more  respectable  Conciergerie.  The 
one  exception  was  peer  Benoven,  who  was  obliged  to  remain  at  tha  Fort 
PBeffftj 

The  battle  now  ImmI  to  be  fought  anew,  on  an  entirely  new  field, 
particularly  unfavourable  to  Kichelieu.  He  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
age&U  in  the  coup  (Tclat  by  which  the  Parliament  had  been  dissolved 
under  Louis  XV.,  and  now  it  hod  been  restored  by  Louis  XVI.  it  was 
not  likely  to  regard  him  with  favour,  especially  when  the  person  prose- 
carted  was  herself  a  ■  Prbidente  " — being  the  wile  of  the  President  of 
Aix,  and  therefore  naturally  allied  to  men  of  the  robe.  MstaTt  of  the 
Peers,  who  had  envied  Richelieu  daring  a  long  period  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  humiliating  him  with  something 
like  a  malicious  triumph.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  hi*  avowed  enemy: 
in  Louis  XV.  he  had  lost  his  best  friend.  To  all  this  it  must  be  added 
that  the  cause  had  been  the  leading  topic  of  conversation  both  at  court 
iiii'l  in  the  town,  and  that  the  democratic  spirit  which  was  destined  so 
soon  to  break  out  with  fearful  violence,  readily  displayed  itself,  regarding 
with  a  mocking  air  the  troubles  of  cue  of  the  old  noblesse. 

A  Whole  literature  of  pamphlets,  accusation*,  and  replies  marked  the 
progress  of  this  singular  cause,  and  many  a  hungry  wit  gained  a  temporary 
livelihood  by  making  appeals,  that  were  sure  to  meet  the  public  eye,  in 
favour  of  the  victims  of  persecution.  Ruby  could  rely  on  the  democratic 
sentiment.  His  name  and  condition  had  not  the  advantage  of  attracting 
public  attention  like  those  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  drama,  but  still 
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bis  occupation  wns  useful,  his  name  was  pure.  Marshal  de  Richelieu  might 
call  him  an  "  obscur  fripicr" — an  obscure  old  clothesman.  What  of 
that?  He  would  have  only  gloried  in  th<?  virtuous  obscurity  of  his 
peaceful  trade,  if  the  honourable  darkness  COttU   hav  bin  frOBi 

tht  stormy  persecution  of  a  great  lord.     Bfcnaven,  shut  up  in  the  Fort 
I'Evtque,   deemed  it  more   expedient    to  arouse  the  feeling*  proper  to 
humanity  in  general,  by  expatiating  on  those  particular  sufferings  from 
which  the  happier  prisoners  in  the  Coticiercerie  were  free.     For  twelve 
days  and  thirteen  nights,  he  said,  he  had  serred  as  food  {p&lure)  u>  1. 
of  monstrous  rats.     For  four  days  and  fire  nights  he  had  struggled  against 
thess  ignoble  foea,  without  so  much  as  a  quarter  of  an   hour's  rest. 
tired  nature   insisted   on  repose.     Scarcely,  however,  had  he  closed  hit 
eyes,   than  he  was  awakened   by  a  sharp   pain.     One  of  the   fri 
"insects"  (so   Wruivcn  classified  rflt»)   tore  away  a  piece  of  his  thigh, 
another  fixed  Its  teeth  in  bis  hand,  and  was  not  to  be  removed  by  any 
amount  of  shaking.    At  last ,  Bcnnven  had  the  ingenuity  to  strike  it  sharply 
with  the  other  hand,  and  it  fell.     If  the  Jew  and  the  adventurer  could 
endeavour  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  mult.iiudr,  IfadaBM  do  Saint 
Vincent  had  a  powerful  aristocratic  support  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.     All 
the  great  families  of  Provence,  headed  by  the  Viscount  of  Cnstclhmr 
animated  by  what  in  England  is  called  a  strong  connty  feeling,  and  a 
pompous  document,  bristling  with  names  mighty  in  the  south,  expressed 
a  resolution  to  defend  the  persecuted  Provencafe  to  the  (act. 

But  the  deepest  impression  wns  made  by  the  written  defence  of  Vedci, 
which  abounded  with  clap-trap  worthy  of  a  transpontine  mclo-drama. 
A  paragraph  will  giva  a  notion  of  the  style  in  which  the  veteran  soldi  r, 
the  man  of  honour  pur  txcellenct,  expresses  his  grief  at  his  wretched 
situation  :— 

**  O   thou,  who  guided  my  first  footsteps   in  the  career  of  honour  ; 
thou,  whom  a  premature  death   matched    from  my  lint  youth,    of 
thou  wert  at  once  the  prid<  support;    true  soldier,  estimable 

citizen,  father !  conldtf  thou  think  that  the  child,  who  once  was  borne  in 
thine  arms  on  the  field  of  battle — the  child  whoi  I  Dotnlshaj  by 

thy  virtues,  ihe  child — hist  of  a  rein.    Son  to  thy  country — would  con  - 
•time  the  most  precious  portion  of  his  life  in  replying  to  defamatory  libels, 
in  defending  himself  against  judicial  atrocitirs,  after  having  fought  tl 
four  years   for  bis    prince,   nftvr  thirty-four   years  of  pure   nnd 
pmaehable  conduct,  after  having  merited  by  bb  services  Ihu  nan 
to  which  thou  wert  elevated  by  thine?     Purdon — pardon.     Thy 
unfortunate,  but  he  is  not  guilty.    Thou  wert  snatched  from  him  too  soon, 
but  he  has  not  destroyed  thy  work.     Worthy  nnd  generous  father,  vener- 
able ancestors,  who  perished  sword-in-hand  far  the  defence  of  die  nation, 
arise — quit  yonr  tombs — bear  witness  to  my  integrity,  and  I  shall  see 
cahtmny  clasp  her  dagger  and  fly  shuddering  from  n  citizen,  whom  she 
would  nercT  have  dared  to  snlly  with  her  looks,  if  credit  and  intrigue 
had  not  taken  np  arms  against  him.'1 
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The  answers  of  Richelieu  to  the  outbursts  of  clap-trap  and  rodo- 
montade that  asBail  him  on  all  Bides,  are  generally  dignified  and  straight- 
forward,     With  three  lines  he  can  demolish  the  edifice  of  humbug  raised 

■  del  in  the  passage  ju*t  cited.      "  The  military  service*  which 
Sieur  Vedel  dates  from  the  time  of  hrs  father,"  ho  says,  "  have  nothing  t<i 
do  with  the  affair.     Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  has  been  able  to  forg' 
virtuous  examples  bequeathed  to  her  by  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestor*, 
so  it  is  not  surprising  that  those  winch  the  Sieur  Vedel  received  fn 
father  hare  made  upon  him  but  a  faint  impression." 

The  worst  point  in  the  duke"s  case  was  this:  he  might  deny  hia 
ture  as  much  as  he  pleased,  but  he  had  not  n  single  witness  who  could 
proro  by  whom  the  forgery  had  been  committed.  At  Inst  such  n  witness 
wan  found   in  the  person  Maury  de  Saint  Vintur,  who 

had  ban  loa  intimate  friend  of  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  at  the  convent 
of  Millau,  and  who,  summoned  to  Paris,  deposed,  mueli  against  her  will, 
that  she  had  very  often  seen  the  marchioness  imitate  the  duke's  signature. 
Mademoiselle  do  Saint  Victor  had  not  been  greatly  esteemed  at  the  convent, 
for  aho  had  been  conspicuous  as  an  esprit  fort,  though  the  fact  that  she  was 
in  frequent  correspondence  with  Jenn-Jacques  Rousseau  did  not  transpire 
till  long  aAcrwaTds.  She  appears  to  have  been  a  girl  of  noble  character, 
the  only  immaculate  ligure  in  a  group  of  swindlers  and  libertines,  and 
her  evidence  against  her  old  friend,  it  is  rnaifinaWa  to  suppose,  was  only 
dictated  by  a  determination  to  epeiik  the  truth  when  called  upon. 
Madame  do  Saint  Vincent,  in  whose  presence  she  was  examined,  did  not 
hesitate  to  assail  her  ns  a  false  witness,  suborned  by  Richelieu;  but  the 

of  truth   provi  bant,  and   the  marchioness  waa  detect 

last  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  M.  Moray  Lnfon,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  case,  is  the  grandson  of  this 
Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Victor,  who,  long  after  the  termination  of  the  affair, 
died  as  Veuve  Lafon  in  one  of  the  provinces. 

What  «aa  the  result  of  the  dispute?  Of  all  the  extraordinary  par- 
ticulars connected  with  this  case,  none  was  more  extraordinary  than  the 
decree  pronounced  by  the  Parliament.  The  billa  and  letters  that  had 
been  brought  before  the  court  were  declared  forgeries,  and  Madame  de 
Saint  ViiKUH  was  ordered  to  indemnify  the  holders  for  the  loss  they  had 
sustained ;  but  nil  the  accused  parties  were  discharged,  and  the  duk»-,  for 
attempting  to  punish  fraud,  and  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice,  waa  mulcted 
of  a  large  sum  in  the  shape  of  costs  and  damages.  By  this  decree  nobody 
could  bo  satisfied.  There  were  forged  bills,  but  no  apparent  forger,  and 
Richelieu  and  his  little  friend  might  remain  as  they  were,  one  suspected  ol 
itr.  *  ious  calumny,  the  other  of  a  heinous  crime,  according  to  the  whim 
of  public  opinion.  As  for  the  holders  of  the  bills,  it  was  established  that 
they  had  a  claim  for  indemnity  on  a  lady  who  waa  not  worth  a  bou. 

According  to  the  judgment  of  posterity,  pronounced  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  details  of  this  strange  affair,  Richelieu  was  guilty  of  what  we 
commonly  call  "sharp  practice;"  was  too  hasty  in  consigning  to  prison 
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every  auspoctc-d  party,   without  deliberation  or  inquiry,    urnl    M  itlcntly 

sought  to  make  a  employment  of  Lis  name  and  influence  to 

force  tho  machinery  of  justice  to  his  own  ends.     But  it  seems  that  when 

i-rdict  was  pronounced,  a  much  greater  degree  of  intimacy  between 

the  marshal  and  the  niarchionesa  than  appears  to  have  .i<  lu.lly  existed, 

waa  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course.     Henceforth  liicheiicu,  if  ho  cannot 

be  considered  altogether  immaculate,  will  simply  look  like  a  gallant  in  his 

dotage  infamously  duped  by  an  artful  woman,  and  justified  in  his  quick 

uK'ut  by  the  shameful  Emd  whieh  had  been  perpetrated  iuLiouaaic. 

But  however  opinions  might  vary  with  respect  to  Richelieu,  there  is  no 

doubt  that  the  Parliament,  by   ite  decree,   stamped  itself  with   lasting 

./,  and  that  when  it  again  expired,  after  its  galvanic  resuscitation,  it 

had  bound  the-  MOteaft  of  all  honest  men.     Richclii-u  had  ]>•■*  u  mi. 

instigators  of  the  coup  d'e'tai  by  which  the  Parliament  had  been 
abolished  in  the  preceding  reign ;  and  it  was  thought  better  that  a  con- 
victed forger  should  go  unpunished,  and  a  gang  of  swindlers  be  indemnified, 
than  that  the  genttsmCD  of  the  long  robe  should  forfeit  tlie  luxury  of 
avenging  themselves  on  a  noble  foe. 


omc. 


Two  birds  within  one  nest; 
Two  hearts  within  one  breast; 
Two  souls  within  one  fair 
Firm  league  of  love  and  prayer, 
Together  bound  for  aye,  together  blest 

An  ear  that  waits  to  catch 

A  hand  upon  the  hitch  ; 

A  step  that  hastens  its  sweet  rest  to  win; 

A  world  of  can;  without, 

A  world  of  atrife  shut  out, 

A  world  of  love  shut  in. 
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The  wonder  of  my  life  has  been,  that  out  of  my  many  quondam  acquaint- 
nnces,  who  seemed  to  mo  on  the  high  road  to  the  Isle  of  Dog*,  so  very 
Utw  have  actually  goat  there.  Surely,  that  Providence  which  appears  to 
watch  over  drunken  men,  must  take  remarkable  care  of  the  many  hare- 
brained creatures  who  scein  never  bora  to  behave  themselves  like  people 
in  their  sober  senses. 

Not  long  since,  meeting  an  old  school-fellow  who,  as  Tutor  of 

College,  Cambridge,  and  for  many  years  connected  with  one  of  oar  great 
try  academies,  had  aces  the  wild-oat*  of  some  thousands  uf  young 
men  aowa  with  ample  time  to  grow — I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
dilticulliea,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and  the  desperate  straggle  for 
subsistence  supposed  peculiar  to  this  high-pressure  generation.  His  long 
experience,  I  was  pleased  to  find,  pretty  nearly  coincided  with  my  own. 

Doold  neither  of  us  recsd  any  single  instance  in  which  any  gentleman's 

son  had  sunk  to  a  state  of  painful  degradation,  unless  by  more  than 

oxdinury  recklessness  or  misconduct.  "  But,"  continued  my  fricud,  "many  a 

worthless  fellow  wlm  deserved  to  have  gone  to  the  dogs,  has  fared  bettor  than 

served,  t!  M  unwearied  kindnenn  uf  his  relations  and  friends."' 

Two  poiuU  ar-  these  men — family  feeling 

ni  il  family  pride.  u  After  nil  Fred's  wilful  extravagance,"  said  n  br> 
in-law,  only  '!'"  other  (lay,  "and  drained  as  his  sister's  family  has  been, 
1  never  though]  I  should  have  given  him  another  penny,  but  literally  he 
must  have  applied  to  the  parish  of  Marylebone  for  bread,  and — to  say 
b)g  of  his  sister's  feelings — there  is  something  so  painful  after  an 
rntimitcy  for  half  my  lift,  *o»ething  so  discreditable  to  be  known  to 
i  relation  so  situated,  that  the  end  of  it  was,  grumbling  all  the  time, 
I  made  him  a  vrei  kly  allowance" 

Professional  nun  .ire  ruined,  and  go  on ;  and  apparently  as  well  off 
near)  u  my  friend  the  doctor — Dr.  Slop  (we  will  call 

him).  One  day  l»c  called  together  his  butcher,  his  grocer,  his  daughter's 
schoolmistress,  and  other  long-suffering  creditors,  and  said,  "  My  debt* 
are  1,51)0/.,  my  goods  and  chattels  are  assigned  under  a  bill  of  sale,  and 
if  you  put  in  an  execution,  a  big  white  jar  of  leeches,  with  drugs  and 
gallipots,  are  all  you  will  get ;  but,  per  conira,  I  have  a  fluctuating  estate 
in  it. nm|«,  measles,  and  midwifery  cases,  that  averages  800/.  a  year.  But 
all  this  requires  that  I  should  still  keep  up  appearances,  and  your  security 
will  vaaiu)  -i.iu  leave  mo  000/.  a  year  to  go  on  with."     I  actually 

I  ease  ia  which  creditors  subscribed  to  keep  a  man  afloat,  to  work 
on  at  the  rat.-  of  One  pound  for  them  nud  three  fox  himself. 


"GOING  TO  THK  DOGS." 
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But  the  profession*  furnish  but  3  very  imnll  contingent  of  tbrne  who 
"go  to  die  dogs."  tor  professional  men  hare  habitt,  as  well  ita  know- 
ledge, which  generally  save  them  from  the  lowest  depths  of  social  misery. 
It  is  of  the  "  do-nothings" — of  the  foolish  sons  of  foolish  mothers — who 
cither  were  brought  up  to  nothing,  or  followed  some  profession  too  loung- 
ingly  to  overtake  it — it  is  of  them  we  care  alone  to  apeak,  having  ob- 
served not  a  few,  and  marked  several  distinct  stages  of  their  progress  to 
the  Isle  of  Dogs.  These  stages  arc  generally  much  the  same,  and  the 
men  are  easy  to  classify  according  tr>  their  ages,  or  the  years  it  take* 
either  to  tire  out  or  to  see  the  hut  of  their  relation*— though  some  go 
down  hill  d  i  then  others. 

The  first  stage  is  generally  run  by  about  thirty-five  years  of  age  at 
the  latest.  Youth,  and  nil  youthful  indulgence,  by  that  time  have  passed 
away — many  of  your  old  family  frivnds  have  passed  away,  too,  and  you 
find  yourself  among  a  set  in  society  phfl  look  hard  at  you,  an  particular 
about  introductions,  and  rigorously  sum  you  up  for  what  you  are,  and 
'  all  for  what  you  have  been ;  nnd  you  begin  to  stand  very  little  on 
the  respectability  of  your  family,  ;uid  *nry  much  upon  yotur  own. 

There  was  Charles  VVi  talked  about  all  kind*  of  profession*, 

but  followed  none.  Ho  wanted  "*©imrthing  under  Government,''  and 
Charlie's  idea*  of"  something  under  Government "  were  amusing.  He  once 
told  we  that  "  something  iu  the  Woods  mid  Forests,  or  em 
work,  would  suit  him  exactly;  but  a  high  stool  in  an  office  would  be  the 
death  of  him."  At  last  hi*  father  lost  all  patience  with  him.  principally 
because  "Great  Western"  dividends  had  gone  down  to  something  frac- 
tional, and  as  Chassis,  though!  that  the  older  lie  grew  tin-  pjgsjsj  money  he 
was  entitled  to  spcTi'  ma]  ire  did  one  day  ciiimiaaii:  at  Mich  * 

pitch  over  long  bills  for  lavender  kid*,  patent  leather  boots,  and  "  follies 
changing  I'.'ith  the  varying  hour,"  that  Charlie  was  sentenced  to  tnnspor- 
,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term— that  is,  condemned  to  emigrate: 
but  just  tin ti  tin  father  died,  nnd  the  mother — Lord  love  the  whole 
generation  of  them— would  not  confirm  the  sentence.  So  Cluirli>>  1  oil 
on  idly  and  extravagantly,  till  his  three  sisters  bad  married,  and  last  of 
all  his  mother  died  and  was  buried ;  and  the  only  warm  heart  that  no 
folly  or  recklessness  on  Charlie's  part  could  ever  chill,  was  buried  with 
her.  Then  came  the  opening  of  the  will,  and  the  family  did  not  feel 
more  indulgent  to  Charlie,  when  they  found  that  though  the  Prodigal 
liad  already  had  hi*  hliare,  a  pound  a  weak  was  charged  on  the  sisters' 
portions  notwithstanding.  Hut  the  sisters  still  felt  sisterly,  and  Charlie 
was  billeted  from  one  to  another  till  they  had  hungry  and  expensive 
children  to  provide  for.  From  that  hour,  Charlie's  idleness  was  Been 
in  all  ita  frightful  enormity,  simply  because  what  l>r.  Chalmers  called 
"tlie  expulsive  influence  of  a  new  affection"  squeezed  and  elbowed 
Charlie  out  of  the  sisters'  heart.  However,  he  hung  on  a  little  longer, 
being  allowed  the  run  of  hi*  teeth  and  the  run  of  the  house — married 
peeplc,  when  they  won't  part  irom  their  money,  will  yet  stand  money's 
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worth ;  and  family  charity  is  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  new  Poor 
Law:  they  will  take  you  into  the  House,  hut  fight  against  all  out-door 
relief.  You  may  fancy  what  my  feelings  were,  at  the  last  Horticultural 
— knowing,  a*  I  do,  that  every  shilling  had  been  wrung  from  grumbling 
rdaii'  i  borrowed,  or  won  at  billiards  from  soft  and  silly  com- 

panions—when  Charlie  appeared  so   stylish   and  wcll-got-up,  from  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  to  the  ends  of  his  toes,  that  any  plain  man  who  p.v. 
way  would  look  harely  passable  in  comparison ! 

I  am  sure  some  one  must  suffer  far  all  this.  It  cannot  be  all  lionest, 
and  the  day  of  reckoning  must  come  ;  for  the  stage  of  idleness  soon 
leads  to — 

Stage  the  Second.  In  this  stage  I  can  fallow  Charlie's  downward 
progress,  for  I  wo  it  in  his  more  wily  friend  John  Watling.  John  has 
surriTed  father,  mother,  and  even  the  old  aunt  who  clung  to  him  so  long, 
having  nursed  him  as  a  child,  put  up  with  him  during  his  holidays,  and 
change-of-aired  him  at  sundry  times  for  yeara;  and  now  John  ha*  had  pout- 
live  notice  from  his  hrother-in-law  that "  he  must  find  something  to  do,"  and 
all  the  family  interest  has  been  brought  to  bear  with  one  final  spasmodic 
effort  to  procure  some  "genteel" — there's  the  everlasting  difficulty — 
"genteel  employment."  Well:  one  merchant  looked  askew  at  John's 
moustache.  Ilia  sister  implored  him  to  shave  it  off  before  he  went  to  the 
office  for  the  firm  of  Catcher  and  Co.  to  take  his  measure,  but  John 
became  furious  at  this  practical  suggestion;  for  John's  was  just  that  kind 
of  moustache  that  proves  an  aitbi  of  all  worldly  tense  and  working  quali- 
ties: so  that  chance  came  to  nothing.  Another  man,  an  old  friend  of  the 
Wat  ling  family,  said  he  was  willing  to  do  what  he  could,  but  seven -and- 
,  with  (ho  addftd,  privately)  a  seedy  look  into  the  bargain,  was  too 
old  for  beginning  business.  John  had  not  the  knowledge  or  the  capital  to 
be  "  master,"  or  the  tact  or  temper  to  be  "  man."  "  The  son  of  s 
grocer,"  he  added,  "  would  feel  rich  and  cheerful,  where  a  gentleman  felt 
poor  and  miserable.  Indeed,  I  could  not  endure  to  be  hampered  in 
business  by  the  sensitive  feelings  of  any  man."  In  short,  "  gentility"  in 
middle  life  is  n  bar  to  all  employment. 

When  last  I  heard  of  John,  he  was  trying  to  order  everybody's  wine, 
and  everybody's  coals,  aud  eveu  had  thoughts  of  taking  everybody's  likc- 
ii  .-;.-.  in  :i  touching-np  photographic  line;  for  I  have  observed,  many  me* 
■  an  <liaw  who  can  do  nothing  else:  but,  first  of  all,  he  wants  everybody's 
name  as  security  for  an  advance  of  commodities  to  trado  with  ;  but  this 
everybody  has  the  presence  of  mind  to  refuse,  well  knowing  that  all  the 
Rains  will  be  spent  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  all  tho  losses  left  for  his 
obliging  hondnmcn. 

While  John  Watling'*  future  is  yet  undecided,  though,  to  my  mind, 
clear  enough,  I  read  its  continuation  in  Philip  Wardlaw,  whose  idleness 
has  graduated  in  profligacy  and  dishonour.  "  Doing  nothing  "  is,  with 
idle  men,  quite  a  misnomer.  Lazy  and  luxurious,  they  soon  form  very 
coetly  and  self-indulgent  habits — bad  habits  all  the  more  ruinous  in  their 
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consequences  because  the  drained  and  disgusted  relatives  who  support 
always  fancy  tliat  the  least  they  can  do  is  to  behave  themselves,  to 
eat  humble  pie  with  an  appetite,  and,  in  short,  to  be  models  of  amiability 
and  every  social  and  domestic  virtue.  There  never  was  such  a  mistake  ! 
Widi  men  like  Phil.,  drinking  and  smoking  soon  become  necessaries  of 
life.  Philip  soon  proved,  as  Edie  Ochiltree  said,  "  an  unco'  tad 
in  any  weel-regulnted  family ;"  and  his  sister  grew  uproarious  beyond  all 
patience,  when  her  husband  appeared  rather  less  like  a  steady  family  man 
and  decidedly  more  lax  for  her  Philip's  company,  and  Philip  was  threat- 
ened, in  Irish  phrase,  "  with  the  key  of  the  street." 

As  to  declaiming  againrt  Philip's  self-indulgence — in  default  of  some- 
thing to  do,  the  craving  for  follies  of  nil  kinds  reaches  a  point  of  morbid 
feeling  actually  irresistihle.  Idle  men  tempt  Satan  to  tempt  than.  They 
had  need  be  of  the  stuff  that  martyrs  are  made  of.  A  man's  principles 
will  commonly  stand  so  much  strain  and  no  more.  His  composition  is 
made  up  and  moulded  for  the  temperate  zones  of  common  life,  but  thaw- 
ing in  the  torrid  regions  of  passions  li  it  diversion,  or  shrinking 
before  penury's  nipping  blast  or  the  wintry  chill  of  that  scorning,  scowling 
world  that  expects  all  the  more  perfections  because  you  are  poor. 

I  am  sure  it  takes  as  much  self-denial,  high  principle,  good  temper, 
and  virtue  of  all  sorts  to  steady  and  to  ballast  one  idle  man  as  woidd  keep 
ten  busy  men  in  innocence  itself.  Added  to  this,  they  say,  "  Philip  is  so 
ungrateful  we  can  do  nothing  more  for  him."  Just  as  if,  in  this  mortal 
world,  any  one  man's  gratitude  ever  were  known  to  swell  up  to  the 
inordinate  dimensions  of  any  grudging  donor's  expectations. 

No  wonder  a  man  like  Philip  goes  fast  down  hill.  As  one  symptom 
of  his  declension  Philip  soon  found  himself  out  of  Dearly  all  society: 
for  some  men  looked  cool  at  him,  and  long  before  others  might  bare 
followed  tl  nple,  Philip  voted  his  friends  "a  mid  lot  altogetln  r," 

and  boasted  that  he  had  dropped  their  acquaintance  first. 

All  this  Philip  admitted  to  his  cousin,  Arthur  Willougbby,  a  thriving 
young  man  in  a  public  office.  The  difference  between  the  lot  of  the  two 
men  is  singular — Arthur  has  a  Sunday  dinner  at  the  house  of  one  old 
family  friend,  and  short-dated  invitations  to  fill  Bannuo'e  seat  with 
another.  Arthur's  cheerful  looks  and  honest  endeavours  to  do  wi  ■)!,  u. 
does  every  family  man's  heart  good  to  see.  He  has  all  thu  benefit  of  that 
natural  inclination — one  of  the  beneficent  arrangements  of  Providence  on 
virtue's  side — which  prompts  us  to  help  those  who  help  themselves  :  to 
ready  arc  wc  all  to  give  it  friendly  hand  to  second  those  manly  efforts  w 
promise  to  reward  our  kindness  by  some  gratifying  results. 

The  following  sentence  from  a  good,  fatherly  old  boy  at  this  moment 
rings  merrily  in  my  car: — "  Fill  your  glass,  Arthur,  and  pass  the  bottle. 
But,  when  do  you  get  your  next  step  in  the  Treasury  ?  What  1  not  till 
Christmas,  nine  months  hence?  That's  much  too  slow  for  my  liking;  I 
must  speak  to  Lord  Grey's  secretary  and  sec  if  I  con  push  you  on  a  liulo 
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Now,  it  is  by  this  genial,  generous  feeling,  which  God  ha*  planted  in 
the  human  breast,  that  many  a  worthy,  striving  young  fellow  baa  a 
timely  above  up-hill — how  or  why  he  little  dreams.  But  men  like  Philip 
arc  very  wormwood  to  all  earnest-minded  men — go  natural  ie  our  1 
tanoe  to  find  the  drones  faring  as  well  aa  the  buay  bees  of  society,  that 
moat  men  would  rather  see  them  down  in  the  world  than  up. 

Bur,  ui-.h-Hj-jiily,  ng  the  above  observations,  time  has  pawed 

on,  tad  I  have  nut  Philip  Wardlaw  again.  He  has  learnt  the  truth  lliat 
your  own  kith  and  kin  will  tiro  nt  lost,  and  that,  "  as  man  never  cooliuuetb, 
in  one  stay,"  soma  dir  others  are  widely  scattered,  and   are 

"ire  seen.  "Out  of  sight  nut  m'  mmd,''  is  pro-eauneutiy  the  fate  of 
H  the  poor  relation."  So  Philip  tinU»  himself  aUu  iu  the  widu  wide 
world — that  world  in  which,  however  wide,  when  a  man  cannot  pay  his 
standing,  he  very  soon  finds  there  is  no  room  for  hiui  1 

W4U,  m  mi -t  Phil  in  tin-  Strand,  looking  vary  poor  and  very  miserable; 

being  equally  averse  aithar  to  swai  iu  it, 

we  stepped  anda  with  bin  BM  a  diiip-huuue.  We  were  not  a  little  moved 
by  comparing  what  he  was  witli  what  he  had  been,  and  •'  drops  of  com- 
passion trembled  in  our  eyelids  "  as  we  "  bid  him  tell  his  pitiful  stocy"  : — 
I  little  tlwught  ever  to  etc  m«  in  my  present  sorry  plight,"  be  said, 
looking  down  upon  his  threadbare  clothes;  "but  the  hut  twelve  months 
have  wrought  quite  a  revoluti'  :md  findings,  and  ideas  of 

thing*  in  general.  Often  as  1  bad  heard  the  common  saying  about  one 
day  '  coming  to  my  senses,'  I  never  knew  what  it  meant  while  I  bad  any 
one  to  keep  mi: ;  but  now  my  eyes  art  opened.  1  bam  awaked  as  from  a 
dream  and  feel  like  the  creature  of  another  sphere  :  for,  the  world  has 
changed  with  me  altogether.  Even  the  very  streets  are  quite  different; 
for  ever  since  my  clothes  became  seedy,  and  clean  linen  so  scarce — you  sec 
I  am  forced  to  button-up  in  tho  dng-days — I  liave  found  myself  inaliiMt- 
iveh  In i  lanes  and  alleys.     I  always  cut  lCegent  Street  and 

go  through  Uolden  Square — not  that  anybody  is  very  likely  to  come  up 
to  me — no — 1  walk  the  town  as  much  alone  as  if  1  were  dropped  from  a 
balloon  in  some  town  in  Kamtschatka. 

"  Various  things  strike  mc  as  queer  and  anomalous  in  the  winter  of  my 
fortune*.  It  was  easier  far,  while  I  could  hold  my  bead  up,  to  be  ii. 
to  all  the  luxuries  of  the  season  than  it  would  be  now  to  beg  a  loaf  of 
bread.  The  same  man  who  will  spend  pounds  to  he  '  genteel,'  won't  span 
u  penny  to  be  generous.  Very  strange,  isn't  1 1  .'  Xbexe  is  nothing  between 
turtle  !«Mip  and  starvation  I 

"  Time  hangs  very  heavy  when  a  fellow's  poor.  You  sec  I  haro  no  bona 
— only  a  small  bedroom — a  poor  garret — and  u  man  is  not  expected  to  be 
(bare  in  tin  day-time  except  once  in  a  way.  There  are  penny  reading- 
rooms — one  in  Leicester  Square — but  you  can't  stay  there  all  the  morning; 
nt  what  you  ore  after ;  and  one  of  the  waiters  said  be  should 
have  thought  1  hod  taken  a  lease  of  tike  premises  I  In  fine  summer  weather 
I  can  do  pretty  well  ;  hut  the  winter  is  awful.     1  dread  next  winter. 
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Last  Christ  mas- Jay  all  the  recollections  that  flooded  upon  my  mind  almost 
broke  my  heart.  As  to  the  idle  man 'a  usual  resource,  lounging  into  shop* 
and  looking  about  me,  all  that  has  now  passed  away.  The  - 
up  to  me  and  asks  wbnt  I  want  -'  Even  the  1'arks  now  can  only  bo  >*id 
to  be  half  opca  to  me.  I  only  dam  go  there  in  the  mornings,  and  as  to 
loitering  about  KoUcn  Row,  I  should  dread  die  very  thought  of  such  a 
thing — tboro  aro  glance*  I  might  encounter  which  would  pierce  rat  to  the 
souk  And  as  to  the  Serpentine,  I  have  not  been  near  it  for  weeks, 
last  time,  one  of  the  Humane  Society  men  dodged  me  and  eyed  me  so  sus- 
piciously I  really  believe  he  thought  I  wanted  to  drown  myself.  So,  all  I 
can  do  is  to  mope  about  under  the  trees,  passing  gaunt  and  wretched* 
li  Hiking  creatures  liko  myself — men  whose  coats  sjte.ik  ul' West  End  tailor* 
and  of  better  days.     Scan*  of  these  men  look  at  you  ay  as  if 

poverty  were  itself  an  lotmdlU  '  ',  uid  we  all  belonged  to  the  same  sorry  and 
stranded  fraternity.  One  man  above  fifty  years  of  age  said  he  had  been  a 
gontli  .monerof  Christchurch  College,  Oxford;  .nly  m-veii 

years  before,  had  lived  in  Carlton  Terrace,  a  daubing  man  in  the  Guards.  Yi  m 
wonder  to  hear  suoli  things;  hut,  save  from  au  occasional  bcgging-lctiar, 
you  are  never  likely  bo  hear  of  men  like  these,  or  what  bun  become  of 
them.  If  you  were  in  such  a  condition  you  would  feel  a  natural  shrinking 
from  all  your  former  acquaintance ;  and  as  to  your  relations,  they  would 
take  very  good  care  no  one  should  hear  it  from  them." 

After  fiuiabiug  his  mutton-chops,  and  warming  into  a  yet  more  com- 
municative humour  over  a  pint  of  stout,  he  said  he  wa3  much  obliged  by 
my  kindness,  and  even  the  shilling  it  had  saved  him  (of  course  I  oould 
not  leave  him  without  a  more  substantial  assistance)  was  something  to  dwell 
on  and  to  feel  happy  about  ail  that  day ;  for  "  a  little  happiuesas  goes  a 
long  way  in  ibeau  times."  He  then  told  me  that  all  he  had  was  twelre 
shillings  a  week,  and  even  that  depended  on  thu  life  of  a  sister,  or  the 
caprice  of  her  huxbaml.  Ht  bin  DM  good,  kind  friend,  tin  Irish  reporter, 
who  had  let  him  into  a  little  penny-a-liuing.  "  I  attend  for  him  at  Bow 
Street  sometimes,  when  he  has  something  more  profitable  elsewhere.  1 
aba  have  a  reading  ticket  for  the  British  Museum,  and  1  once  tried  hard  to 
find  something  ancient  to  freshen  up  for  the  publishers ;  but  it  was  '  no  go/ 
One  after  another  in  Paternoster  Kow — anything  but  PoUt  notfer— any- 
thing but  very  fatherly — I  found  it :  it  is  full  of  surly  clerks,  who  pretend 
to  go  to  the  principal",  and  choko  you  off  without  seeing  them — one 
another  of  these  fellows  eyed  mo  as  if  I  were  not  a  likely  sort  "  (this  of 
course  showed  their  discrimination),  -  and  said  they  could  not  eater  on 
any  proposals  without  an  introduction  of  a  literary  kind. 

"My  friend  the  reporter  said  he  never  had  anything  hut  what  he 
worked  fur  since  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age ;  but '  necessity  made  a 
man  marvelloindy  inventive,  and  whetted  his  eye-teeth' — just  what  I 
experienced;  and  if  I  bad  been  brought  up  as  he  had  beeu,  he  thought 
I  should  have  developed  some  marketable  qualifications  long  betbre  my 
time  of  life." 
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I  left  Philip  Wuxdlaw  with  all  tbe  more  pain  because  I  clearly  saw 
that  had  he  not  been  rained  by  the  cruel  kindnes*  of  his  friend*,  there 
really  was  some  "marketable"  stuff  to  be  got  out  of  Urn,  However,  I 
very  plainly  perceived  tliat  ho  would  not  lire  that  hard  life  long.  The 
following  winter — it  would  appear  that  his  fears  of  it  were  ominous—  I 
received  an  imploring  letter  to  visit  him  in  Wardour  Street.  There  I  found 
him  with  a  rheumatic  attack  of  a  serious  kind — the  cold  and  draughts 
of  London  streets  had  pierced  the  joints  of  nature's  harness — inflammation 
of  die  heart  followed,  and  poor  Philip  died  ! 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  old  expression,  "  Never  say 
die,"  has  actually  no  little  to  do  with  the  issues  of  life.  When  a  man's 
spirit  is  broken,  I  would  not  give  much  for  his  chance  of  length  of  days; 
and  a  cast-down  gentleman  soon  becomes  broken-hearted,  and  his  system 
is  lowered  to  a  point  that  invites  disease,  with  little  vital  power  to  bear  up 
against  it. 

Not  long  since,  while  fitting  out  a  friend's  eabin  at  tbe  Wert  India 
Docks,  I  had  some  talk  with  one  of  those  Jew  slop-seller*,  ever  touting 
with  a  list  of  "  fixings ''  uud  of  cabin  furniture  to  remind  the  unwary 
traveller  of  far  more  wants  than  he  ever  thinks  of  before  starting,  cr  ever 
out  afterwards ;  and  I  asked  Moses  concerning  those  gaunt  gang*  of 
dock  labourers — many  of  them  once  having  seen  better  days — who  were 
said  to  find  in  unlading  cargoes  and  working  at  the.  windlass  that  sphere 
for  unskilled  labour  which  poor  gentlemen  sought  in  vain  in  other  places. 
He  replied  :  u  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  tried  it  on  in  times  past,  but  they  can't 
stand  the  living — the  common  Irish  drive  them  out  of  the  market.  Fill 
an  Irishman'*  K-l!y,  never  mind  how  hard  the  food,  and  he  is  all  right; 
bat  that  won't  keep  n  gentleman's  heart  up.  I  know  them  well;  their 
clothes  soon  come  to  hang  loose  about  them;  and  then — the  overlooker 
need  but  eye  their  shimbling  shambling  figures,  and  there's  no  more  work 
for  thorn." 

Philip  Wardlaw  seemed  to  me  the  lowest  stage,  but  I  soon  learnt  a 
lower  still — still  nearer  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  William  Ballard,  a  Cantab, 
having  exhausted  all  his  cash  and  all  his  credit,  and  all  the  patience  of 
his  friends  besides,  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  in  a  regiment  going  to 
India.  One  of  the  ofEcers  proved  to  have  been  his  chum  at  Harrow,  and 
thed  the  roughs  of  regimental  life  for  him  all  he  could — bad  at  the 
best — and  was  the  means  of  making  interest  for  him  at  Madras,  and 
removing  him  to  an  appointment  on  the  Board  of  Works;  but  he  wrote 
home  that  the  loneliness  was  insufferable,  and  he  should  soon  die— and 
slicrily  after,  die  he  did  ! 

In  this  case — as  is  too  common — the  lout  stage  was  one  of  drink  and 
delirium.  Poverty,  loneliness,  and  a  broken  spirit,  soon  lead  a  man  to 
drown  his  misery  in  liquor:  low  diet,  also,  creates  a  craving  for  a 
stimulus.  Then  the  more  a  man  drinks  the  less  he  has  to  cat,  and  thus 
the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  are  reached  by  rapid  strides.  I  have 
a  lively  recollection  of  the  confessions  of  an  unhappy  friend — one  who 
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was  eventually  arrested  in  his  downward  course,     He  said,  "I  i"r 
have  been  assisted  once  before,  but  the  man  who  inquired  into  my  cose 
mistook  the  carnal  intoxication  from  liqn..i  MHUB    foil  lb  nation 

before  I  conld  eat  anything,  for  habitual  drunkenness,  ami  reported  that 
nothing  could  be  done  in  a  case  ao  deaperat 

No  doubt  some  ruined  men  are  more   callous  and  nhnmele**  6 
others,  but  these  are  generally  of  the  younger  sort.     One  day  about  t'.nr 

yean  since,  aa  Lord  P waa  going  oTcr  a  crossing  in  Regent  Si 

the  sweeper,  whom  he  had  at  first  disregarded,  appeared  strangely  familiar 
«•  well  as  importunate,  and  said,  "  Come,  my  lord,  you'll  give  me  a  trifle 
for  old  acquaintance'  sake." 

'•  You,  indeed  !     Why,  where  cm  T  ever  have  soon  you  before  ?" 
"What  '  (Inn'i  y.iu  nmmbar  Jobber  D.iy,  at  Eton?" 

Lord  P gave  hia  old  school- fellow  a  sovereign,  nnd  passed  on. 

This   Etonian  came  down   to    sweep  a   crossing   before   ho  was    • 
years  of  age. 

Day  bad  been  a  very  popular  fellow  :it  Eton,  and  very  rich  in  a  I 
books"  when  he  left :  though  hia  ideas  were  very  similar  to  those  of  an 
old  li  .fun  of  ours,  who  said,  the  hist  morning  he  spent  in  Oxford, 

"Any  gentleman  may  have  3  pick  at  my  books,  for  now  I  Ii.-lm 
my  education  I  never  can  want  to  set  eyes  on  books  again."    The  reason 
we  called  him  "Jobber"  was,  that  some  one  heard  Day's  father  was  a 
large  cattle-breeder — so  the  fellow.*,    never  very   complimentary,  said  he 
was  a  pig-jobhi-r ;  .mil  Jobber  Day  was  liw  sobriquet  ever  after. 

Poor  Day,  1  pity  him,  aud  with  him  many  thousands  like  him  who 
"  go  to  the  dogs  "  from  the  same  cause.    The  misfortunes  of  such  msD 
from  the  day  of  their  birth — born  with  "a  cell  more  in  tin  I  one 

leas  in  the  head."  Why,  what  can  jroo  hope  or  expect  of  a  good,  generous 
goul  so  constituted — I  know  just  such  a  case — as  to  be  allowing  a  sick 
person  ten  shillings  a  week,  while  writing,  all  round  the  family,  to  pay 
for  I  he  ui'i'iv,s:irii"N  of  life,  for  themselves,  all  the  tiincl  Day  mi  like  a 
man  born  (wo  Btcd  to  ley)  with  half  a  bottle  of  OaaSDpBgne  hi  him,  nnd 
who  never  got  over  the  effervescence  to  the  hour  of  hia  death.  lie  had 
none  of  the  Scotch  temperament,  and  was  very  strong  of  the  Irish  :  and 
between  the  two  there  is  a  very  wide-  difference.  The  latter  will  feast 
and  be  merry  with  the  bailiff  in  tin-  oOQSaj  the  limner  will  h*\ 
appetite  for  his  dinner  to-day,  if  he     ■  any  doubt  of  lOOtl  years 

after  date.  At  the  present  day,  people  called  prudent  look  almost  too  far 
into  the  future  to  enjoy  the  present;  and  the  devil -nie-care  temperament 
of  men  like  Day  is  really  deterring  of  a  better  fate. 
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PART  L 

Ore  afternoon  Dr.  Rich  rode  np  aa  usual  to  the  door  of  Dvmbletan  House; 
be  passed  in  through  the  iron  gates,  came  np  the  sweep  along  which  die 
lilac-trees  were  beginning  to  scatter  their  leaves,  and  then  he  dismounted 
at  the  stone  steps  under  the  portico  (it  was  a  Ted  brick  boose  with 
a  Grecian  portico),  rang  at  the  bell,  and  asked  if  Miss  Bernera  was 
at  home. 

He  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room — a  pleasant,  long,  ground-floor 
room,  full  of  comfortable  chairs  and  sofas,  with  windows  through  which 
you  saw  the  garden,  the  autumn  flowers  all  a-glow,  the  sun  setting  behind 
the  trees.  One  or  two  tall  pictures  of  Dumbletons  who  had  once  lived  in 
the  long  drawing-room  and  walked  in  the  garden,  but  who  no  longer  came 
and  went,  hung  upon  the  walls.  There  was  a  pleasant  perfume  of  hot- 
house flowers  and  burning  wood.  The  room  was  hot,  be-chintsed,  be- 
perfumed;  Horatia,  dressed  in  a  black  velvet  gown,  was  sitting  by  the  fire. 

She  got  up  to  welcome  the  doctor.  He  thought  that  this  black-velvet 
lady,  with  the  glowing  window  behind  her,  was  like  a  picture  he  had  seen 
somewhere ;  or  had  he  read  about  it  7  or  had  he  dreamt  it  ?  Somehow, 
be  knew  she  was  going  to  say,  "  We  are  going  away ;  good-by !  "  And 
Horatia  gave  him  her  hand,  and  said, — 

"  Oh,  Doctor  Rich  ! — I  am  so  sorry— my  aunt  tells  me  we  are  going 
away  1  ■ 

"  Well,"  he  said,  wondering  a  little  at  this  odd  realization,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  lose  my  patient.  Though,  in  truth,  I  had  meant  to  tell  you 
to-day  that  you  yourself  can  best  cure  yourself.  All  you  want  is  regular 
exercise  and  living,  and  occupation.  And  this  is  physic  I  cannot  tell  the 
chemist  to  put  up  in  a  bottle  and  send  you." 

"  What  makes  you  think  I  want  occupation  ?  "  said  Horatia,  a  little 
angry,  and  not  over-pleased. 

"  Don't  most  women  ?  "  said  the  doctor,  smiling.  "  Don't  I  find  yon 
like  prisoners  locked  up  between  four  walls,  with  all  sorts  of  wretched 
make-shift  employments,  to  pass  away  time  ?  Why,  this  room  is  a  very 
pretty  prison,  but  a  great  deal  too  hot  to  be  a  wholesome  one." 

"  You  are  right ;  I  am  a  prisoner,"  said  Horatia,  in  her  velvet  gown ; 
"  but  I  assure  you  I  work  very  hard."  The  doctor  looked  doubtful. 
"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  do?  "  she  went  on.  "  This  is  not  the  first  time 
you  speak  in  this  way." 

"  It  is  an  old  observation  of  mine,"  Doctor  Rich  said,  "  and  I  cannot 
help  repeating,  that  women  in  your  class  of  life  have  not  enough  to  do." 
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"  That  is  because  yoa  do  not  know  :  take  my  life,  far  instance ;  I 
sever  have  a  moment  to  myself.  I  hare  to  keep  up,  <orr<*p«-ind,  make 
appointment*,  dine,  drive,  drink  tea,  with  three  or  four  hundred  people 
all  aa  busy  and  over- tired  as  I  am.  I  go  out  to  dinner,  to  a  party,  to  a 
boll  almost  every  night  in  the  season.  All  the  morning  I  shop  and 
letters;  all  the  afternoon  I  drive  about  here  and  there,  and  drink  five 
o'clock  tea.  I  am  never  alone ;  I  must  for  ever  be  talking,  doing, 
attending,  coming,  going.  Is  not  this  work  for  ten  women  inst- 
poor,  unhappy,  tired-out  creature  like  myself?"  cried  she,  strangely 
excited. 

Dr.  Kii-h   waa  a  soft-hearted   man,  especially  bo  when  he  thought  tf 
Horatio,  and  li-  said,  kindly,  "That  does,  indeed,  seem  a  dreadfu! 
to  me.     Can't  I  help  you  J    Can't  I  prescribe  some  more  rational  scheme 
of  existence?" 

No,  no;  nobody,  nothing  can  save  me,"  said  Miss  Berncra.  "  I  am 
utterly  jaded,  battered,  wearied  out.  I  owe  everything  to  my  aunt,  I 
moat  go  her  ways  and  lead  her  life ;  there  is  no  help  for  me." 

"But  yon  might,  perhaps,"  mid  the  doctor,  hesitating  —  "per- 
haps   " 

"  No!  "  cried  Horatia,  with  some  emotion,  "  I  shall  never  marry  !  it* 
that  is  what  you  mean.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  it  might  have  been ; 
but  now — now  I  am  ashamed  to  look  people  in  the  face  when  she  trios 
to  ...  .  What  dn-iidtol  hings  I  am  saying !— hut,  all  the  same,  I  must 
go  on,  and  on,  and  on.     There  is  ao  rest  for  me  except  where  the  weary 

go  in  timp.     Where — where "  She  finished  her  sentence  by  bursting 

:yhi.-.     She  was  ill  and  unnerved,  and  unlike  herself,  so  that  there 
waa  some  excuse  for  her. 

Dr.  Rich  thought  so,  at  least  He  went  up  to  one-  of  the  windows, 
and,  pushing  aside  the  flower-stand,  opened  it  wide,  and  looked  out  into 
the  garden.  Then  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room  onee  or  twice,  and 
then  he  came  back  to  the  fir*,  it  was  a  tall  old  chimney-piece,  round 
which  the  Dumblctons  (the  musters  of  the  house)  had  assembled  for  two 
centuries  and  more.  A  lady  let  into  the  wall,  with  a  pearl  necklace  and 
powdered  hair,  seemed  to  look  him  full  in  the  face,  and  nod  her  head  onee 
or  twice. 

Horatia  bad  sunk  down  on  a  low  sort  of  couch,  and  wot  wiping 
l»er  tears  away.  The  fresh  gust  of  air  which  blew  in  through  the  open 
window  cheered  and  revived  her  more  than  any  condoling  remarks  or 
talking.  When  site  had  wiped  her  tears,  she  looked  up,  and  he  saw  all 
the  lines  that  care  had  written  under  these  dark  eyes,  and  he  was  sud- 
denly filled  with  immense  sympathy,  pity,  liking.  For  a  moment  he  was 
silent,  and  then  ho  made  a  great  resolve,  and  he  said,  in  a  low  voice — 

"I  think  I  could  help  yoa,  if  you  would  let  me.  Instead  of  being  a 
«traw  ia  a  whirlpool,  how  would  you  like  to  come  and  stagnate  in  a  pond  ? 
How  would  you  like  to  be  a  country  doctor's  wife  ?  " 

Horatia  blushed   up,   started  with  amazement,  and  then  leant  bock 
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among  her  cushion*  to  hide  her  agitation,  while  Dr.  Rich  went  on  to  say, 
with  extra  deliberation,  that  social  differences  had  never  impressed  him 
greatly — that  ho  could  not  sec  why  a  fine  lady  should  not  tako  a  turn 
at  (!v<ry<!-.y  life ;  "  for  it  in  nt  lust  only  a  very  common  place,  every- 
day life  that  1  have  to  offer  you,"  he  mid  smiling. 

Hf  wan  apt  to  be  a  little  didactic;  but  he  had  soon  finished  his 
speech,  and  he  waited  fur  Hurntiu,  to  l.<egin  hers. 

"  I  am  so  surprised,"  alio  said,  trying  to  apeak  steadily.     "  I — I  dt 
— you  don't  know  me,  Dr.  Rich." 

The  doctor  answered,  still  at  his  ease,  that  ho  had  wished  to  marry 
for  some  time  past,  that  he  did  not  expect  that  his  sister,  who  had  been 

keeper,  would  remain  with   him  always,   that  he   had    D 
fancied  anybody  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  m-med  to  him  tlw. 
arrangement  might  make  tlii-m  both  more  happy  than  they  l»ad  either  of 
them  been  hitherto,     lie  spoke  so  quietly  and  deliberately  (it  was  his 
way  when  he  was  excited)  that   Ilor.itia  never  guessed   that   ihix   was 
on  ardent,  loving  heart,  full  of  chivalrous  impulse,  of  passionate  feel 
I  1 1 1'asure  which  ho  was  offering  her — that  thin  homely  country  doctor 
was  as  much  her  superior  in  every  tender,  feminine  quality  as  in  manly 

;.-th,  and  power,  and  vigour. 

She  was  looking  at  him  intently  with  flushed  eheeksi      Shu  saw  a 

!.!>  Ic-set  man,  with  a  kind  face,  with  what  seemed  to  ber 

trustworthy  and  keen  Bjeay  instead  of  sleepy  ones  like  her  own,  with  a 

rery  sweet  voice,  whose  tones  she  seemed  to  hear  after  he  had  ceased 

apeak ing. 

Mr-  pictured  to  herself  his  ivy-grown  house.  She  had  once  driven 
past  it  with  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Dumblcton.  She  tried  to  imagine  the  daily 
round  of  life,  the  quiet  little  haven,  the  silence  after  all  these  years  of 
and  racket,  the  ItUbuai  alter  all  this  coming  and  going — one  good 
friend  instead  of  a  hundred  more  or  less,  in  different.  A  man  with  every 
worldly  advantage  would  not  have  tempted  her  so  greatly  just  at  that 
moment.  She  thought  to  herself  that  she  wished  she  had  the  courage  to 
I  .y  '  J  *  -.' 

When  alio  found  courage  at  last  to  apeak  at  all,  she  said — not  the 
4  no '  she  imagined  she  was  going  to  say — but,  "  I  can't — I  can't  give 
you  any  answer  now.  I  will  send — I  will  write.  I  will  talk  to  them. 
Phase  go,  before  they  come  iu." 

So  Dr.  Rich  made  her  a  little  grave  bow,  and  walked  away.  His 
plebeian  breeding  stood  him  in  good  service.  He  was  quite  composed  and 
quiet,  and  at  his  case,  and  here  she  was  trembling,  and  agitutcd,  and 
scarcely  able  to  control  herself.  When  he  was  gone  she  went  upstairs, 
slowly  crossing  the  hall,  and  passing  along  the  gallery  which  led  to  her 
room.  Tliore  was  nobody  else  coming  or  going,  there  were  only  gathering 
shadows  and  shut  oaken  doorp,  and  more  DomUetoaa  hanging  from  the 
walls,  and  windows  set  in  carved  panels,  which  looked  out  over  the  country 
and  Uiu  tree-tops,  and  the  sunset. 
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She  stopped  and  looked  out.  She  saw  the  high-road  gleaming  white 
between  tin  dark  woods  on  cither  side;  she  saw  a  horseman  tiding  away  ; 
punt  the  gate,  and  the  haycock,  and  the  little  row  of  collages;  p.T 
break  in  tin-  tree*,  and  then  the  road  turned,  and  she  could  sec  him  no 
longer.  She  looked  out  for  some  ten  minutes,  without  much  heeding  all 
that  waj  going  on.  Great  purple  clouds  heaving  out  of  the  ho: 
Mending  and  breaking;  wind*  riling;  leaves  fluttering  in  the  OFCO 
breeze;  birds  wheeling  in  the  ftir,  aud  rooks  cawing  from  their  nests; 
the  great  Day  removing  in  glory,  and  speeding  away  in  solemn  state  to 
other  countries;  the  Night  arriving,  with  her  pompoiw,  hliining  train— -all 
these  great  changes  of  dynasties  and  states  of  living  did  not  trouble  her ; 
only  as  the  sun  disappeared  behind  the  trees,  Horatia  found,  to  her  great 
surprise,  that  she  had  almost  made  up  her  mind — that  what  had  seemed 
at  first  so  impossible,  and  so  little  to  be  thought  of  ;  that  what  had 
appeared  to  her  only  a  day  ago  unattainable,  and  far  beyond  her  reach, 
was  hers  now,  if  she  had  hut  the  resolution  to  open  hex  hand  nnd  to  take 
it — to  accept  that  tranquil  existence,  that  calm  happiness,  which  *he  had 
told  herself  a  thousand  thousand  times  was  never  to  be  hern.  Suddenly 
the  poor  battered  barque  had  drifted  into  a  calm  little  haven  :  the  ocean 
was  roaring  still ;  the  winds  and  the  waves  beating  and  tossing  all 
about ;  but  here,  Bheltcrcd,  protected,  safely  anchored,  she  might  stay  if 
she  would.  And  ye*,  she  would  stay:  if  she  had  scarcely  the  courage 
to  remain,  t-ht-  had  Mill  less  to  lace  the  ocean  again.  Sim  would  stay, 
come  what  might.  Perhaps  Horatia  exaggerated  to  herself  the  past 
■torms  nnd  troubles  of  her  life,  but  it  i«  certain  (aud  so  she  kept  saying 
to  herself)  that  at  two-and-thirty  she  was  old  enough  to  be  her  own 
mi.Htreas.  She  was  not  ungrateful  to  her  aunt  for  years  of  kindness, 
but  she  could  surely  best  judge  for  herself.  And  so,  telling  herself 
that  the  was  not  ungrateful,  she  began  to  wonder  how  she  could  send  a 
note  to  the  doctor  ;  how  she  could  best  break  the  dreadful  news  to 
Lady  Whiston,  who  wa9  her  aunt,  to  Mrs.  Diunbleton,  who  was  her 
cousin  and  Lady  Wbiston's  daughter.  It  is  a  way  that  people  have  ; 
they  tell  themselves  that  they  are  not  ungrateful,  and  they  go  and  do  |Im 
thing  which  does  not  prove  their  gratitude. 

The  ladies  came  in  very  late,  and  went  to  their  rooms  at  once  to 

make  ready  for  dinner.     Horatio,  who  had  dressed  with  nervous  haste, 

and  who  was  too  much  excited  to  be  still,  went  wandering  up  and  down 

the  drawing-room  in  her  white  dianer-dress,  trying  to  find  words  and 

>ge  to  tell  them  of  what  had  occurred. 

The  housemaids  came  in  to  put  the  room  to  rights,  to  straighten 
cushions  and  chairs,  to  sweep  the  hearth,  and  make  up  the  fire.  The 
DtunblctouH  were  dully  people,  nnd  fires  burned  on  their  hearth  almost 
all  the  year  round.  Then  they  departed,  leaving  a  cheerful  blaze  behind 
them,  comfortable  furniture  in  orderly  array,  lights  with  green  shades, 
paper  folded  on  the  tabic.  The  place  might  have  looked  tranquil  and 
homelike  enough  but  for    the  restless    llorntia  pacing  backward*   and 
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forward*.  She  hardly  noticed  Mr.  Durubleton,  the  master  of  the  bouse, 
who  came  in  quietly  ami  tank  down  in  a  big  claur,  and  watched  her  as 
she  flitted  to  and  Iro.  This  constant  coming  and  going  worried  him.  Lie 
was  a  good-looking,  kindly,  shrewd,  reserved  young  man.  lie-  was  usually 
silent,  but  he  would  answer  if  bo  was  spoken  to.  Sometimes  bo  spoke 
of  his  own  accord. 

To-night  he  spoke,  and  aaid,  "  What  is  the  mutter,  Horatia  ?  What  are 
you  taking  ail  this  exercise  for  ! "  and  Horatia  stopped  suddenly,  and 
turned  round,  and  looked  at  him  for  a  miu-.it"  withuut  speaking.  An 
hour  ago  her  mind  bad  been  made  up,  and  now  again  she  was  hesitating, 
-ing,  and  thinking  that  she  had  almost  rather  change  her  mind  than 
tell  it,  it  seemed  so  terrible  a  task.  But  here  was  an  opening.  Henry 
Dumbleton  was  good-natured,  perhaps  he  might  help  her;  at  all  events, 
he  would  gire  her  good  advice.  She  stopped  short  in  her  walk,  stood 
straight  and  still  in  her  wliitc  dress,  with  a  drooping  head.  "  You  can 
help  me,"  she  suid,  lit  lawt  looking  tip  ;  "  I  am  trying  to  decide  for  myself 
for  once,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  do  it." 

"  You  surprise  me — und  so  you  actually  dou't  know  your  own  mind," 
aaid  Dumhleton,  smiling. 

'i'  ■..  ii I . .  '  .^aid  Horatia  suddenly,  "  would  you  think  a  woman  foolish 
who— suppose  you  were  a  SOSaft  OTfJt  thirty,  Henry  I " — 

•'  I  shouldn't  own  to  it,"  says  Mr.  Dumbleton. 

'•  Henry,  listen  to  me,"  said  Horatia.  "  Suppose  the  case  of  some  one 
whose  liie  is  passing  on,  who  has  no  settled  home,  who  ha*  not  known  for 
yean  aad  years  the  blessing  mid  privilege  of  being  much  considered,  or 
much  loved.     Don't  think  rac  Itcartlew — aunt  Car  has  been  kindness  itself 

— 1  shall  always,  always  be  grateful ;    but " 

All  the  gratitude  in  the  world  would  not  induce  me  to  livo  with  her, 
if  that  is  what  you  mean,"  mid  Dumbleton. 

"Oh,  Henry  1 "  aaid  Horatia,  coming  and  standing  in  front  of  him  •, 
•  soOqU  you  think  rery  badly  of  me  if,  if — can  anything  be  a  miialtianct 
for  a  woman  in  my  position  ?  "  The  tears  came  into  her  eyes  as  she 
■poke,  and  Dumbleton  saw  tint  her  hands  were  trembling.  I  dunk  it  was 
lot  thii  foolish  reason,  as  much  as  for  any  she  could  give  him,  that  ho 
determined  to  help  her  through  the  ordeal  if  he  could. 

"Who   i*   it?"    he   asked,  a  little  alarmed  :u  to  what  the  answer 

The  answer  came,  and  Horatia,  blushing,  and  looking  twenty  again, 
said—"  Dr.  Rich." 

"  So  that  is  what  lie  came  for  ?  "  says  Henry,  opening  his  eyes. 

"  Don't  you  like  him  '  '  implored  Horatia, 

"  1  think  Riah  is  a  capital  good  follow,"  said  Dumbleton,  hesitating. 
"  I  don't  think  he  Ii  doing  a  very  wise  thing.  You  will  have  to  turn  over 
|  ii.  w  li.nf,  Ui.tiii.  lad  took  up  your  sleeves,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  but 
I  i"*e  you  are  prepared  ?  " 

"  You  do  like  hint ' "  snid  Horatia.     "  Oh,  Henry,  I  thiuk  you  are  vktj. 
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very  kind  !  I  did  not  expect  to  find  oik-  single  person  to  listen  to  me  to 
patiently."  And  Iloraua  wu,  in  truth,  a  little  surprised  that  H-ury  did 
not  insist  mora  upon  the  inequality  of  the  match.  To  her,  brought  up  as 
she  had  been,  in  the  semi- fashionable  world, 

than  it  really  was.  She  seemed  to  be  performing  some  heroic  feat ;  she  had 
a  sort  of  feeding  that  alio  was  a  princes*  stepping  down  from  her  throne; 
hat  resolution  did  her  extraordinary  credit;  that  the  favour  thf.  WM 
conferring  was  immense;  that  Dr.  ltich's  gratitude  must  be  at  least  equal 
to  her  condescension 

And  now  1  must  confess  that  the  doctor  only  spoke  a  truth  when  he 
■aid  that  social  durarences  did  not  greatly  impress  him.  For  Uorutiu  her- 
self he  had  the  tmdtrest  regard  and  admiration;  for  her  position  as  the 
nice*  of  a  baroness,  and  tin;  cousin  of  one  or  two  FTfrnmrirftl.  hi  il 
greatly  core;  he  wight  have  thought  BOX  of  it  if  he  had  been  more  in 
the  world.  As  it  was,  the  subject  scarcely  occurred  to  him.  lie  was  at 
that  moment  close  at  home,  riding  along  a  dark  lane,  hedged  with  black - 
looking  trees,  with  the  stars  coming  out  overhead  in  a  sky  swept  by  drifting 
clouds.  The  wind  was  rising  and  shaking  the  branches,  but  the  doctor  was 
absorbed  as  he  rode  along,  and  as  he  thought  with  tenderest  affection  of 
the  gracious  and  charming  uud  beautiful  woman  whom  he  had  enshrined 
in  the  temple  of  his  honest  heart.  It  was  lor  herself  that  In;  fared  her, 
and  not  for  her  surroundings.     He  would  bf  t]  he:  out  eft  bovi  I 

if  she  had  happened  to  be  born  there,  whereas  she,  1  fear,  took  him  BMM 
for  what  ho  had  to  give  her  than  for  what  he  was.  She  wanted  to  marry 
him,  not  because  he  was  upright  and  tender,  and  wise  ;  not  because  die 
told  herself  she  oould  hopo  to  make  him  happy  and  be  a  good  wife  to  him 
— but  because  she  told  herself  he  could  make  her  happy.  She  was  by 
way  of  {riving  np  everything  for  him,  but  in  truth,  if  she  gaTc  anything 
up,  it  was  for  her  own  sake,  because  she  was  tired  of  it. 

Lady  Whiston  and  her  daughter  came  down  ax  the  dinner  wu  an- 
nounced. Mr.  Dumbleton  offered  his  arm  to  Lis  mother-in-law,  the  other 
two  followed  across  the  hall.  The  dinner  table  d  as*  led  them  for  a  moment 
witli  iu  lights  and  shining  silver  and  dowers,  but  their  vytu  soon  \» 
accustomed,  and  they  sat  down  and  took  their  places.  Lady  Whiston  was 
a  little  shrivelled  up  and  rather  flighty  old  lady  ;  Mr*.  Dumbleton,  a  kind 
little  fat  woman,  who  chirped  and  chattered,  and  responded  to  her  mother's 
constant  flow  of  talk.  Mr.  Dumbleton,  as  usual,  carved,  and  did  not  mix 
much  in  the  conversation,  lioratia  could  hardly  rouse  herself  to  attend 
to  what  was  going  on.  Why  are  people  always  expecUid  to  rouse  them- 
selves and  to  talk  of  the  things  they  arc  not  thinking  about  ? 

"  1  am  quite  worn  out,"  I.aov  Whiston  was  saying.  "Henry,  you 
know  how  far  from  strong  I  am.  I  drove  to  town  this  morning.  I  was 
•hopping  for  two  hours.  1  lunched  at  the  Do  LcauvilW.  There  1  mot 
Jane  Parsons,  who  insisted  upon  taking  me  all  over  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  from  there  to  Marocheui'*  studio.  We  then  went  back  to 
Chapel  Street,  uud  paid  a  number  of  visit*.     We  got  to  L«djf  lemurs' 
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about  half- past  five,  and  had  only  time  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea.  I  found 
the  carriage  with  Augusta  in  it  waiting  at  the  door.  Henry,  you  ought 
to  get  Ludy  June  to  come  down  und  stay  with  you.  Tberc  it  no  ono 
like  her." 

Mr.  Dumbteton  smiled  rather  grimly,  and  Mrs.  Dumbleton  hastily 
changed  tbe  conversation,  and  said, — 

"  Well,  dear  Ratia,  what  have  you  been  about  all  day  ?  " 

Iloralia  looked  at  her  plate,  Mr.  Dumbleton  looked  at  Horatia. 

"  Did  Dr.  Rich  call  again  ? "'  said  Lady  Whiston. 

"  Yes,"  Horatia  said. 

"  Those  people  arc  really  unconscionable,"  cried  the  old  lady. 
"  Horatia,  I  hope  you  made  him  understand  that  we  are  going  away,  and 
nil  that,  and  shall  not  require  his  tftfldBM  any  more.  I  don't  know 
what  he  will  not  charge.  He  is  not  an  M.I),  though  he  calls  himself  a 
doctor.  Now,  Mr.  Bonaey,  a  married  man  with  a  large  family,  never 
naked  me  more  than  S*.  fid.     Those  sort  of  people  must  be  kept  dm 

Horatia  was  blushing  pinker  and  pinker,  Henry  Dumbleton  was  more 
and  more  amused,  and  so  a  queer  desultory  conversation  went  on,  all  at 
cross  purposes.  There  seemed  to  be  some  fatality  in  the  way,  in  which 
doctors  kept  popping  up  with  every  course,  and  from  under  every  dish- 
cover.  Dr.  Rich,  and  Mr.  Caton  his  partner,  went  round  with  the  entree*; 
with  the  roast  Mr.  Bonxey  whs  served  orer  again,  and  all  the  London  phy- 
sicians. And  then,  with  the  dessert,  arrived  a  series  of  horrible  illnesses, 
which  had  attacked  various  ladies  of  high  rank,  symptoms  following  each 
Otha  in  alarming  succession.  Horatia  heard  nothing.  She  was  sitting  in 
a  sort  of  dream,  only  she  listened  when  they  spoke  of  Dr.  Rich.  Was  it 
indeed  fated?  Was  this  new  unknown  world  opening  to  her  1  Was  she 
an  alien  already,  doomed  to  go  away  and  leave  them  all,  and  live  the 
unknown  life  he  had  ofl'cred  her  ?  It  seemed  unreal  and  shadowy,  like 
the  night  all  round  about.  When  the  ladies  got  up  from  table,  Horatia 
followed.  But  Dumbleton  got  up,  too,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  and 
said,  "  I  will  tell  my  lady,"  in  an  undertone,  as  she  passed  him. 

So  Horatia,  with  a  beating  heart,  stayed  iu  the  hall,  and  went  and 
gazed  out  through  the  glass  door  at  the  black  landscape,  at  the  murky, 
wind-blown  sky.  It  had  been  raining,  but  the  cloud*  were  breaking; 
the  crescent  moon  rose  palely  and  faintly  from  behind  the  black  trees, 
the  veils  of  vapour  wreathed  and  curled  in  the  sky,  the  wind  blew 
in  soft  sudden  gusts  over  the  country,  and  across  the  grass  and  the 
fields.  A  lamp  was  burning,  hanging  from  the  pillars  in  the  hall.  It 
looked  like  a  sort  of  temple,  and  Horatia  in  her  white  robea  might  have 
passed  for  a  priestess,  looking  out  at  the  heavens  and  trying  to  read 
her  fate — her  fate,  which  other  pi  oplfl  after  all  were  settling  and  arrang- 
ing at  their  fancy,  for  Lndy  Whiston,  discomposed,  sMtimiahed,  indignant, 
on  the  drawing-room  sofa,  was  condemning  her  to  live  her  pre«ent  life 
to  the  very  end  of  her  days.  Mr.  Dumbleton,  in  the  arm-chair,  was 
mildly  but  firmly  marrying  her  to  the  doctor.     Mrs.  Dumbleton  was 
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tag  wiili  her  mailer  ond  husband  alternately,  and  Iloratia  her- 
self, wlio  had  moit  at  stake,  waiting  outside,  <ru  watching  the  clouds  and 
the  moon.  At  last  Mr.  DumMr-tnn  got  up  with  a  yawn,  and  wnmtercd 
out  of  the  mm,  lie  came  out  Into  the  hall  with  the  lamp  and  the  B 
and  the  white-robed  lady  staring  out  at  the  »ky.  She  started  oa  ho 
ealled  her. 

"  1  am  going  to  aend  down  to  the  station,"  he  said.  "  The  man  can 
take  a  note  it*  you  like  to  put  poor  Kieh  out  of  ausponse.  There  is  a  pen 
and  ink  in  my  room."  lie  lit  a  cigar  as  he  spoke,  and  went  out  and 
stood  on  the  wet  steps  under  the  portico.  And  Iloratia,  doing  as  he  told 
her,  wait  into  her  Btudy.  It  was  all  lighted  up,  for  Dumbleton  often  sat 
there  of  nn  evening.  She  sat  down  at  his  table,  and  slowly  took  up  a  pan, 
and  then  hid  her  face  in  her  lunula  for  u  moment,  and  then  wrote,  hardly 
seeing  the  words  a*  ahe  formed  them,  hardly  knowing  what  she  said  : 

"  You  must  help  mc  to  hear  my  aunt's  displeasure.  I  htkft  determined  to 
come  to  you — I  know  I  can  rely  upon  you. 

"  HORATU." 

Sin  ]i  the  piece  of  paper  and  Haled  it,  and  came  out  again,  car- 

Tying  it  in  her  hand.  Dumbleton,  who  was  »till  waiting  outside  talking 
10  one  of  his  groom*,  took  it  without  asking  any  CjOMtfOM  lie  merely 
nodded  '  thank  JOB,1  and  gave  it  to  the  man:  "  You  can  leave  this  at  the 
doctor's  pn  your  way,  and  call  and  see  if  there  is  an  answer  coming  back." 

And  then  Iloratia  knew  that  the  die  was  cast,  and  with  her  own  hand 
all*  hod  signed  and  scaled  her  futc. 

Jn»t  at  tlwt  moment  Lady  Whiston  had  euceccded,  during  her  son-in- 
law's  absence,  in  completely  talking  round  her  daughter.  ,:  We  can  |i  11  a 
to-morrow  or  the-  day  after ;  I  shall  not  see  iloratia  to-night,  I  am  too 
much  displeased.     She  must  give  up  this  ridiculous  scheme." 

It  was  twilight  when  the  tramp  of  the  horse's  hoofs  came  thudding 
■Jong  the  quiet  glimmering  lane  which  led  to  the  doctor's  house.  Roberta, 
the  doctor's  *istcr,  who  had  grown  very  weary  of  a  long  ttte-u-tele,  ran 
out  to  the  door  to  meet  her  brother,  ond  Mr.  Caton  followed  more  leisurJy. 
Aa  James  dismounted,  agitated,  wearied,  excited,  the  kindly  welcome 
ed  inexpressibly  soothing  and  pleasant. 

Fur  home  opened  its  wide  door  to  him,  he  thought,  and  seemed  to  say, 
"  Coma  in  ;  here  you  hare  a  right  to  enter,  a  right  to  be  loved;  whatever 
beiulls  you  without,  como  in;  forget  your  anxiety,  your  suspense,  put 
away  your  fears  for  to-night.  Welcome,  welcome  1  "  Home  said  all  this 
at  Berta  kissed  him,  and  Caton  said — ■ 

"  1  say,  James  Kich,  you  ask  mc  to  dinner  at  six,  and  it  is  near  eight 
before  you  come  in." 

•'  I — I  couldn't  come;  I  was  detained,"  aid  Dr.  Uicli;  "order  dinner, 
Bcrta.'' 

And  in  a  few  minutes  they  also  were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  at  a 
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table  willi  rosea,  with  candles,  tad  over-roasted  mutton;  with  Bcti 
desultory  attendance :   it  was  a  silent  repast,  chill,  belated,  aad  yet  plrwnt 
and  friendly  enough. 

After  tlic  sun  had  «f,  as  I  have  said,  the  purple  clouds  turned  to  gray, 
and  to  black,  and  the  wreathing  mist  began  to  fall  down  in  occasional 
i.-ig  against  the  window;  a  great  misty  wall  of  darkness 
•eemed  to  hide  London  and  all  its  lights.  Berta  could  not  go  oat  into  the 
garden  for  her  evening  stroll,  and  she  had  to  return  into  the  darkling 
little  sitting-room  after  dinner,  while  the  gentlemen  sat  otct  their  wine. 

She  got  out  one  of  her  long  seams  to  sew,  and  as  she  stitched  she 
faintly  wondered  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  these  silent  tt'te-a-titet  and 
long  seams.  She  beard  their  voices  rising  and  mumbling  in  the  dining- 
room  ;  she  could  distinguish  James's  soft  tones  from  Catena  harsh  ones; 
she  asked  herself  whether  it  was  possible  that  she  could  one  day  like  the 
harsh  voice  as  well  as  she  loved  the  other ;  she  broke  her  thread,  and 
Btitched — no,  never,  never ;  nohody  could  be  to  her  what  her  brother 
was— whom  else  did  she  want?  she  would  live  for  bim  always.  Only 
that  Doming  '1"  y  bad  bid  a  little  discussion  cut  in  the  garden — all 
shining  then  with  sun  and  colour,  not  grey  and  eerie-like  as  now — about 
poor  Caton's  merdR  She  liked  him  and  she  didn't  like  him;  she  almost 
loved  him  when  he  was  sad,  silent,  subdued;  she  almost  hated  him  if, 
finding  her  pnrelmneo  more  kind,  he  became  gay,  confident,  talkative,  and 
funny.  Even  James  owned  sometimes  it  was  a  pity  that  Caton  bad  so 
noisy  a  scorn  for  social  observances. 

It  it  very  puzzling  to  define  the  extraordinary  difference,  so  small  and 
yet  so  great,  trUeo  eaaata  between  a  number  of  people  living  in  the  same 
talking  the  same  tongue,  feeling  the  same  emotions.  There  are,  1st 
us  say,  first,  the  great  people,  a  number  of  whom  make  up  what  it  called 
the  great  world.  Then,  people  of  the  world ;  then,  people  out  of  the  world ; 
■fid,  Justly,  the  people — le  peuple,  properly  speaking.  Dr.  Rich  and  his 
ter  Roberta,  and  Mr.  Caton,  his  p;irtiicr,  were  people  out  of  the  world, 
bo  had  been  very  happy  notwithstanding.  Horatia  was  a  small  person 
of  the  world,  who  hod  boen  very  unhappy  in  it,  and  yet  who  had  learned 
unconsciously  certain  ways  and  habits  there  which  made  her  unlike 
Roberta,  and  superior  to  her  as  far  as  mere  outward  manner  was  ooncerned. 
r  the  doctor,  he  was  forty  years  old  and  more.  He  had  been  a.  surgeon 
on  lii'iml  ship,  he  had  been  to  India  and  back,  he  had  knocked  about  for 
fift<*n  years,  he  had  been  at  death's  door  once  or  twice  (the  lost  time 
was  when  he  nearly  died  of  small-pox,  before  Roberta  came  to  live  with 
him — some  one,  to  whom  she  was  not  as  grateful  as  she  might  have 
been,  had  nursed  him  through  it  all).  If  years  and  experience;  if  rubbing 
up  against  people  of  every  degree,  from  savages  without  any  clothes  at 
all,  to  lords  an.I  b  silken  gear  ;  if  a  good  heart,  if  good  wit,  and 

good  education  do  not  make  a  gentleman  after  twoseore  years,  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  will.  Poor  Caton  had  not  enjoyed  all  these  advantages— only 
the  good  heart  was  his. 
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If  Bert*  tad  declared  that  she  fancied  him,  Tery  likely  bet 
brother  might  have  regretted  her  fancy,  and  thought  *b«  wai  throwing 
herself  away;  as  ahe  teemed  to  care  Bftlt  for  him — on  the  contrary, 
shook  her  head,  laughed,  lilu.ihi.d,  would  Imvo  nothing  to  say  when  she 
law  him — James,  out  of  some  strange  eootradiotion,  had  all  the  more 
sympathy  for  Caton  because  his  sister  showed  so  little;  asked  him  to  the 
house,  praised  him  continually,  and  told  Berta  at  last  that  she  was  fine 
and  foolish  not  to  be  able  to  appreciate  a  kind  and  honourable  man  wlu:n 
he  came  in  her  way. 

'  1  may  be  foolish,  James  ;  you  know   I  am  not  fine — 1   hate 
ladies,"  said  Berta,  with  whom  it  wan  a  sore  subject. 

They  had  just  done  breakfast,  the  doctor  had  come  out  for  a  W 
stroll  with  The  Timet  and  hia  cignr,  Bcrta  walked  beside  him  with  a 
til »k«-t ful  of  rosea.  The  garden  wae  on  a  slope— a  long,  narrow,  and 
somewhat  neglected  strip,  with  grons,  with  rose-beds,  with  cha-trcc*,  with 
all  London  and  its  domes  and  towers  for  a  background.  There  lay  the 
city  in  the  valley  stretching  farther  and  farther  away  beyond  thy  morning 
mist.  Long  lines  of  railway  viaducts  and  arches,  lonely  church  spin-*, 
domiciles  nestling  amidst  trees,  chinking  workshops,  fields,  rondw,  and 
gardens,  children's  voices  shouting,  cattle  lowing,  sheep,  and  the  sound  of 
cocks  and  hens — all  this  life  lay  between  the  doctor's  quiet  garden  and  the 
great  misty  city.  A  great  silent  city  it  seemed  to  bos*  it  gli«t*ned  in  the 
gentle  morning  rays ;  ftrtelWH  MoM  Mmty  resieh  the  two  standing 
on  their  distant  hill-top,  Every  now  and  then  came  tlie  shrill  whistle  of 
a  train  dashing  acrose  the  landscape  nnd  gone  in  n  momont>  only  a 
smoke  remained  curling,  drilling,  breaking,  shining  with  sunlight, 
vanishing  away.  AH  the  rosea  were  smelling  twaM  and  were  heavy 
with  drops  of  dew,  all  the  birds  in  the  trees  were  chirping  and  Muttering, 
and  Berta,  in  her  pink  cotton  dress,  fresh,  slim,  nnd  smiling,  looked  up 
into  her  brother's  face  and  said — 

"  You  know  I  am  not  fine — I  hate  fine  hull.' 

Dr.  James  winced,  nnd  pufTed  his  cigar. 

a  They  have  never  done  you  any  harm.  Why  should  you  hate  people 
you  know  nothing  about  ?  "  said  hor  brother. 

Roberta  looked  up  a  little  surprised,  a  little  hurt;  she  could  not 
understand  how  it  wax  possible  that,  J.-imea  should  speak  in  such  a  tone. 
'•They  have  never  done  me  any  real  harm,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  not  ijuilo 
her  own.     "  They  have  made  mc  feel  very  uncomfortable." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  Berta,"  said  James,  hastily  turning  nway:  "  that 
was  your  fault,  not  theirs.  1  can't  talk  to  you  now ;  order  a  good  dinner 
at  all  events,  for  poor  Calon  ia  coming,  and  don't  starve  hiu  aud  snub 
him  too."  And  he  walked  across  tbe  lawn,  at  the  glass  door,  and  Berta 
beard  the  hall-door  shut  with  a  bang  aa  he  rode  off  to  his  fate. 


Roberta  was  a  born  housewife,  a  domestic  woman — she  was  gentle  and 
deliberate — she  was  placid  and   happy — she   was  contented  widi  sm.dl 
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interests.  A  calm  summer'*  evening,  a  kind  word  from  James,  a  novel 
sometimes,  a  friend  to  talk  to,  an  occasional  jaunt  to  London — these 
were  her  chiefest  pleasures.  Her  troubles  lay  in  her  store-room,  her 
kitchen,  in  the  meshes  of  her  needlework,  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor 
people  round  about,  and  now  and  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  occasional 
and  frightful  ordeals  gone  through  at  her  brother's  desire,  when  she  called 
at  Dumblcton  House,  and  such  like  ogres'  castles,  once  in  six  months. 
Bertas  thoughls  were  all  of  objects,  of  things  almost  always  the  moat 
pleasant  and  the  most  simple.  She  bad  no  mental  experience  in  particular : 
crises  of  morbid  dissatisfaction  were  undreamt  of  by  her;  hankerings  after 
tvluit  she  could  not  get,  aspirations  alter  other  duties  than  the  simple 
ones  which  firll  to  her  share,  passionate  self-reproach  and  abasement, 
fervent  resolutions,  presently  to  be  forgotten — all  theso  things  were 
unknown,  unrealized,  unimngined  by  the  girl  as  she  came  and  went  about 
tide  busy  domain,  while  Horntia  was  Aiming,  fussing,  railing  at  her- 
jelf  and  her  cruel  futc  elsewhere. 

Berta  was  not  clever.  She  had  not  half  Miss  Bcrners'  powers ;  she 
performed  her  simple  duties  simply,  and  without  an  effort.  Horntia  did 
not  always  do  her  duty,  but  sometimes  she  went  through  prodigies  of 
self-reproach,  control,  denial,  culture,  inspection,  condemnation,  or  what- 
ever it  might  happen  to  be 

Roberta's  life  was  a  tranquil  progress  from  one  day  to  another.  Her 
steps  juiced  Across  the  grass-plot,  tarried  at  every  rose-tree  in  turn,  led  her 
along  the  walks  to  her  favourite  seat  iu  the  arbour,  into  the  house  again, 
moving  from  one  room  to  another,  arranging,  straightening,  ordering. 

And  so  at  six  o'clock  Berta  had  put  out  some  of  her  roses  upon  the 
dinner-table,  dressed  herself  in  her  muslin  dress,  looked  into  the  kitchen 
i"  Ht  dm  'ill  v.'is  tttisfatay.  At  (fare  minut—  past  •.<■<.  Mr.  Catan 
arrived,  and  found  Berta  sitting  in  the  window  at  work. 

As  the  time  went  by  they  both  began  to  think  that  Jamea  would 
never  come  back.  QttQB  did  not  like  to  say  what  wax  in  his  mind  when 
she  told  him  that  James  was  at  Dumbleton  Hou.-w,  she  Wll  so  perfectly 
unconscious.  What  was  the  use  of  Betting  her  against  the  inevitable 
late  ?     Her  brother  could  best  tell  her  if  anything  was  to  be  told. 

Only  that  morning,  with  the  strange  knowledge  of  another  person's 
feelings  which  we  all  posseaB,  Caton  had  known  more  than  Berta,  or 
Dr.  Kiel),  or  Horatia;  but  meanwhile  the  day  had  sped  on  its  course, 
causes  had  produced  effects,  one  destiny  had  evolved  out  of  another,  the 
world  rolled  into  the  appointed  space  in  the  firmament,  and,  after  cease- 
lessly travelling  hither  atid  thither  upon  its  face  for  forty  years  aud  more, 
Dx.  I  wick  rode  up  that  afternoon  as  usual  to  tho  door  of  Dumblcton 
House,  came  up  the  sweep  along  which  the  lilacs  were  beginning  to 
scatter  their  leaves,  and  usked  if  Miss  Burners  was  at  home? 

And  now  the  eventful  day  has  set,  Berta  is  aewing  at  her  seam.  The 
night  i  j  come,  and  it  is  raining  sudden  showers ;  some  one  passes  tho  win- 
dow through  the  raiu ;   there  is  a  ring  at  the  bell,  a  brief  colloquy,  and 
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Betty  comes  in  with  a  letter  h1m.1i  >he  put*  upon  the  tabic.  Bwts,  busy 
speculating,  wondering  to  fmtl  herself  so  silly — she  ill  ways  counted  silliness 
and  sentiment  together — with  an  I  (Tort  turn.-*  her  well  regulated  little  mind 
from  a  dim  involuntary  mystic  dream,  and  wakes  ii[»  to  ivory  day. 

It  was  time  to  make  the  tea,  to  fold  uji  her  work.  Should  she  be  able 
to  find  her  way  in  the  dark  to  the  cupboard  upon  the  lauding?  Poor  little 
Roberta,  she  did  not  guess  what  was  at  hand,  and  in  what  manner  alio 
would  find  her  wny  there.  For  she  looked  up  with  a  smile  when  the  door 
opened,  and  James  and  Caton  came  in. 

Caton  gl«ne<  <i  el  the  table  and  the  letter  lying  there,  and  then  walked 
across  and  nd  down  besido  Bcrta,  and  began  to  till  her  that  he  and  ber 
brother  had  been  hiving  A  discussion,  t&d  DMfOrWbill  James  took  up  the 
letter,  a  candle,  end  walked  away  out  of  the  room. 

About  iivi  in;  mi! .-.-.  ]■:;  :,■■<],  ,ind  thru  Herta  heard  hi*  voice  calling — ■ 
M  Roberta  1  "     She  ran  out  to  him. 

He  was  standing  in  the  study,  with  the  letter  still  in  bit  b*od  ;  he 
looked  bright,  round-eyed,  strange,  unlike  liimwli'.     "  I.  said, 

"  something  has  made  me  very  happy,"  and  ho  put  out  his  hand. 

She  looked  up,  with  her  sweet  anxious  face  wondering,  as  she  took  it. 
"  Some  one  lias  promised  to  be  your  sister,  whom  you  must  love  fur 
my  sake,"  he  went  on,  smiling.  He  did  not  see  tint  But!  VIM  trembling 
and  quaking,  as  she  gasped,  "  Who  is  it,  James?  " 

"  You  know  her,  dear.  You  haTe  seen  her  at  Mrs.  DuiubleUm'?,"'  the 
dector  went  on.     4l  You  must  love  her,  and  help  me  to  make  her  happy." 

Berta's  grasp  loosened,  and  her  heart  sank  with  dismay.  She  had 
ii  l.rcittit'ul  fashionable  lady  at  Mrs.  DumbU-ton's,  who  bad  made  her 
feel  all  elbow*  when  she  talked  to  her ;  a  fine  lady — did  not  she  hate  fine 
ladies? — a  terrible  alarming  Lundon  beauty.  What  had  he  done — what 
foolish  thing  had  ho  done?  She  wsb  clinging  to  her  brother  again,  with 
her  arms  round  his  neck. 

"  Oh,  how  I  hope  you  will  be  happy  I  oh,  how  I  hope  she  will  make  you 
happy  !     Why  didn't  you  tell  me?     Why  have  you  never  said  a  word  ? " 

"  I  only  made  up  my  mind  and  spoke  to  her  this  afternoon,"  said  her 
brother,  pulling  her  gently  away.  "  I  hare  only  bod  her  answer  this 
moment." 

Bcrta  looked  at  him  once  again,  with  ber  fond  doubting  eyes.  She  felt 
somehow  as  if  it  was  the  last  time,  and  as  if  Ilorutia's  husband  would  not 
be  the  same  mon  na  her  brother  James.  And  then  she  went  gently  out 
of  the  room,  still  cartying  her  work,  for  she  felt  that  tears  were  coming 
into  her  eyes,  and  sho  did  not  want  him  to  sec  them.  She  turned  and 
went  upstairs,  and  then,  walking  along  the  familiar  dark  passage,  she  felt 
for  the  key,  and  opened  the  great  cupboard  door,  and  put  down  her  work 
upon  the  shelf  with  the  lavender.  Only  as  she  did  so,  suddenly  a  great 
sorrowful  pang  came  over  her,  snd,  with  a  choking  rob,  she  laid  her  head 
upon  the  shelf,  feeling  nil  alone  in  the  dark,  with  her  bitter  bilter  grief. 
She  bad  not  thought,  as  she  tat  below  sewing  her  seam,  in  what  a  sad 
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fashion  it  in  hi*6  she  should  pat  it  nwuy.  After  dits  night,  Robert* 
could  sever  smell  laTcndcr  without  thinking  of  darkness  nod  trouble. 
The  rain  bad  ceased  by  this  tine,  and,  a*  the  clouds  broke,  a  faint  pale 
moonlight  came  creeping  coldly  along  th*  passage. 

While  Berta  was  crying  in  the  cupboard,  Horatia  was  sitting  with 
her  conmn,  Mrs.  Dunibletcn,  and  saying!  "Augusta,  yon  must  stand  by 
me  and  help  ma.  I  aaror*  you  I  #3*11  be  happy.  You  know  I  hare 
always  wished  for  a  quiet  country  life,  and  hoped  to  marry  a  clergyman." 

41  But  you  hare  not  always  wished  to  marry  a  country  doctor,"  said 
Mrs.  Durableton. 

"  Hi-  vril!  do  quite  as  well,"  said  Horatia,  eagerly.  "  I  thai!  occupy 
myself  with  the  poor  people,  with  the  schools.  I  shall  escape  from  the 
hateful  monotonous  round  of  dismal  gaiety." 

"  But  this  will  be  still  more  dull  in  a  little  a  bile,"  said  Mrs.  Dnm- 
bleton. 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Semen,  decisively ;  "  because  it  is  a  natural  and 
wholesome  existence;  the  other  is  unnatural,  and  morbid,  and  exhausting. 
Augusta,  you  must  help  me,  and  persuade  aunt  Car  to  forgive  me.  For 
it  is  too  late  to  prevent  it  any  more,  and — and — Henry  sent  off  a  note 
when  the  groom  went  to  the  station." 

"  Is  it  all  settled?  "  cried  Mrs.  Dumblcton,  Tcry  much  relieved.  She 
was  always  delighted  whsn  pcopLu  decided  things  without  her.  "  Then, 
of  course,  mamma  must  forgive  you ;  "  and  the  good-natured  little 
woman  went  off,  and  knocked  at  Lady  Whiaton's  door,  and  there  was 
a  great  long  long  conference,  and  at  last  Horatia  was  summoned.  And 
when  she  came  out  she  was  pale  and  exhausted,  but  triumphant.  She 
and  Mr*.  Dumblcton  had  talked  over  the  old  lady  between  them.  "  Of 
course,  you  are  going  to  do  exactly  as  you  like,"  says  Lady  Whiston, 
"  but  I  suppose  you  know  you  have  forfeited  your  place  in  society.  I 
shall  come  and  see  you  now  and  then,  when  I  am  not  too  busy.  My 
consent  is  all  nonsense.     I  must  say  1  had  hoped  differently." 

"  But  you  will  forgive  her  in  time,  mamma,"  pleaded  Augusta. 

"  I  cannot  discharge  Mr.  Bansey,  if  that  is  what  she  wants.  Horatia! 
what  could  you  want  when  you  made  this  ridiculous  arrangement  ?  " 

"  Good-night,  dearest,  kindest  aunt  Car,"  said  Horatio,  suddenly, 
clasping  the  little  old  woman  in  her  arms.  *'  I  can't  tell  you  what  I  wanted, 
but  I  mutt  keep  to  my  decision.     Good-night,  AuguMu." 

What  had  she  desired?  Happiness,  rest,  quiet,  a  tranquil  home, 
sympathy :  and  now  all  this  was  hers  at  lust.  She  caught  a  glimpse  of 
her  glowing  cheeks  in  the  glass.  She  could  hardly  believe  that  bright 
and  brilliant  face  was  her  own — her  own  old  face,  whose  wan  glances  had 
met  her  for  so  many  years. 

One  day,  not  long  after  the  day  I  have  been  describing,  Mrs.  Durable- 
ton's  little  carriage  was  travelling  along  the  road  which  leads  from 
Dumblcton    to  Wandsworth;    Augusta   was    driving    the    ponies,    and 
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Horatia  was  going  in  state  to  visit  her  now  dominions.  They  roD  on 
across  tho  country  roads,  and  lanes,  and  commons ;  through  the  western 
sunshine,  through  the  w.-irm  sweet  air,  with  a  great  daszling  vault  over- 
bend,  a  shining  world  all  round  About  them.  Horatia  lean. 
languid,  too  happy,  too  excited  to  talk.  She  lazily  watches  the  crisp 
shadows  that  advance  alongside — the  noddfag  heads  of  the  ponies,  the 
trees  anil  house*  in  the  distance,  the  children  and  wayfarers  who  look  up 
0  them  pass.  It  is  like  a  fairy  tale,  Horatia  thinks — a  princess  driving 
along  ibc  road.  And  what  will  be  the  end  of  the  story  ?  Tiny  cmno  to 
a  cross-road  at  Inat,  and  then  Augusta  turns  the  pnnj«'  heads,  and  they 
tool  up  a  lane  full  of  dickering  shadow  and  — AtT  They  stop  suddenly 
at  an  iron  gate  In  front  of  a  Queen  Anne  brick  bouse,  with  all  the  windows 
open,  nnd  growing  ivy  wreaths.  And  Horatia,  with  a  start,  says  to 
herself.  "  So  this  is  my  home;  "  white  Augusta  point* and  says,  "Here  we 
in- ;  doesn't  it  look  nic< 

Behind  the  iron  gate  is  a  little  garden,  full  of  red  and  blue,  mnrgaritcs 
and  geraniums;  then  three  worn  steps  lead  to  the  door  with  the  old- 
fashioned  cornice,  over  which  a  rose-tree  is  nailed.  When  Betty  opened 
the  door,  they  could  sec  into  the  passage,  and  into  the  garden  beyond, 
green  and  sunlight  there  a*  here  in  liie  lane. 

Dr.  Rich  was  not  at  home.  Miss  Rich  was  in  the  garden :  Betty 
proposed  to  go  and  tell  her  ;  but  Horatia  nuickly  Raid,  "  No,  we  will  go 
to  her." 

So  the  ladies  got  down.  As  Horatia  crossed  the  threshold,  she 
suddenly  thought,  with  :i  thrill,  how  this  was  her  new  life,  her  future  into 
which  she  was  stepping.  It  had  all  lain  concealed  behind  the  door  but  a 
moment  ago,  and  now  it  was  revealed  to  her.  It  had  begun  from  that 
minute  when  Betty  admitted  the  strangers.  The.  ladies  swept  through 
the  little  hall  in  their  silk  gowns,  glanced  with  interest  at  die  doctor's  hats 
hanging  upon  their  hooks,  peeped  into  the  little  sitting-rooms  on  either 
side :  the  drawing-room  with  the  horsehair  sofa  and  mahogany  chairs, 
the  cottage  piano,  tho  worsted  works  of  art,  the  three  frhfflriltftrl  hanging 
up  on  the  wnll,  taamj  old  china  cups  and  bowls  on  the  chimney,  a 
check  tablecloth,  seine  flowers  in  a  vulgar  little  vase  on  the  table,  a 
folding-door  half  open  into  an  inner  roam. 

"  Is  that  another  drawing-room  t "  Horatia  asked. 

''  It  ain't  used  much,''  says  Betty.  "  It  'avo  been  Mis*  Rich's  play- 
room.  She  doc*  tho  linen  there  now,  and  keeps  tho  preserves  and 
groceries." 

Horatia  peeped  in.     Thero  was  no  carpet ;  there  was  a  wooden  press, 
there  was  a  glass  door  leading  into  the  garden.     It  was  not  much  of  a 
ptace;  but  she  thought  how  she  would  have  chintz  curtains,  tripod  U 
gilt  gimcrack* ;  and  how  pretty  she  could  make  it  1    Mis.  Dumblcton  was 
quite  enthusiastic. 

44  These  are  very  nice  rooms,  Horatia,  all  except  the  furniture;  with  a 
few  alterations  tliey  might  be  made  quite  pretty.'' 
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But  she  was  so  used  to  ber  ova  trim  lawns  and  hot-booses  that  >be 
could  find  no  praise  for  the  garden,  not 'even  for  tie  wide  expanse 
beyond  it.  "  What  a  view  !  '*  aaid  Augusta.  *'  Do  yon  know,  Rati*,  I 
think  it  almost  too,  too  beautiful.'' 

"  1  like  something  smaller — something  that  it  is  no  trouble  to  admire," 
said  Horatia,  drawing  a  deep  breath. 

"  It  is  a  pity  the  garden  is  so  neglected."  Augusta  went  on,  looking 
up  and  down,  and  round  about.  Cabbages  and  roses  were  growing  in 
friendly  confusion,  honeysuckle  straggled  up  the  old  brick  wall*;  paralry, 
iii-iii,  saffron,  herb*  of  erery  sort,  grew  along  the  beds.  Joe,  the  odd 
man,  krpt  it  in  a  certain  trim;  and  the  doctor  sometimes  ordered  in 
a  barrowful  of  flowers.  It  was  not  much  of  a  place.  Three  straight 
walks  led  up  to  the  low  fry  wall  at  the  end,  where  a  little  arbour  had 
been  put  up,  and  where  the  ivy,  and  spidcrs'-webs,  and  honeysuckle,  and 
various  pretty  creeping  plants,  tangled,  and  sprouted,  and  hung  luxu- 
riantly, as  you  tee  them  at  the  end  of  a  long  summer.  The  en  term': 
is  nearly  over,  and  they  laviihly  fling  out  all  their  treasures,  their  garlands, 
their  sweetness. 

Under  this  pleasant,  triumphal,  autumnal  arch  Berta,  in  a  broad  hot 
and  blue  ribbons,  wot  sitting  with  a  novel ;  and  looking  up  as  she  beard 
steps,  she  saw  a  tall  woman  coming  towards  her  with  a  long  silk  trailing 
.  which  swept  the  mint  and  pandry  borders,  ;ind  then  she  guessed  in 
a  moment  that  this  was  the  future  mistress  of  the  little  domain.  What  ft 
Mini  lady  1  the  heroine  of  the  novel  iba  had  just  been  reading  was 
not  to  be  compared  to  her.  What  dark  eyes!  what  bright  glowing 
cheeks  1     What  a  charming  smile ! 

Roberta,  who  had  only  seen  her  once  before  and  who  had  thought  bar 
very  ulanniug,  and  said  herself  that  tshc  hated  line  ladies,  was  vanquished 
utterly  for  a  moment.  No  wonder  Jumps  wjih  in  love  with  this  gracious 
creature,  who  was  ready  to  give  up  all  her  state  for  him.  She  jumped  up 
to  meet  her. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  my  new  home,"  aaid  Horatio,  holding  out  her 
liaml  in  a  raj  al  BOtt  of  way. 

And  Berta,  blushing,  look  it  timidly,  and  said — 

"  James  told  me.  How  I  hope  you  will  both  be  happy.  Isn't  it  a 
i!i..r  old  house?" 

The  old  cistern  at  the  back,  the  familiar  chimney-stacks,  tb*  odd 
windows,  the  water-spout  with  the  lurd'x  in>r,  the  worn  steps  where 
she  had  played  when  she  wus  a  child,  the  mouldy  little  arbour,  had  all 
dear  old  charms  for  Roberta,  which  naturally  enough  Horatia  could  not 
appreciate. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  more  for  the  eake  of  your  brother,  than  for  the 
merits  of  the  house,  that  I  mean  to  come  and  live  here,"  eaiJ  Horatia, 
smiling.  "  I  want  you  to  show  me  over  the  house,  and  to  give  us  some 
ten.  Wc  came  on  purpose,  when  wc  thought  he  would  be  out.  I  think 
you  know  Mrs.  Dumbletoa." 
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44  We  peeped  into  your  store-room  as  we  came  along,"  said  Mrs.  Dum- 
bleton,  shaking  hands,  "and  we  want  to  see  some  more.  I  tee  you  do  not 
care  much  for  your  gardi 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  huve  found  yon,"  continued  Horatia;  "  but  we  meant 
to  com*  in  anyhow." 

Ii'olierta  waa  rather  In-wild  end  by  nU  this  conversation,  but  most  of 
all  by  the  demand  for  tea.  Betty  waa  apt  to  be  BMeupnad  it  BDj  tUng 
WM  expected  that  did  not  come  naturally  in  t ho  course  of  every 
twenty-four  hours.  She  began  to  feel  an  if  her  future  sister-in-law  wm 
a  fine  lady  again.  Her  heart  sank  within  her.  What  had  James  done? 
What  foolish  thing  had  he  done?  However,  ahe  put  the  doubt  away,  and 
said,  smiling,  that  she  would  be  delighted  to  show  tlnin  every  thing.  There 
was  not  much  to  see.  She  pointed  out  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Abbey, 
and  the  Tower,  and  the  new  railway  bridge  close  at  hand:  and  then 
tripped  back  into  the  house  before  them,  opened  doors,  showed  them  the 
surgery,  the  study,  tin-  drawing-room  over  again,  the  dining-room  (there 
were  some  old  carved  chairs  in  the  dining-room  the  ladies  were  pleased 
to  approve  of ) ;  she  pointed  out  the  convenient  cupboards,  but  she  felt 
n  little  awkward  and  sad  as  she  led  them  here  and  there;  she  could 
not  help  feeling  that  their  praises  and  dispraises  were  alike  distasteful 
to  her. 

"  Wli.it  an  old-fashioned  paper !  "  said  Mrs.  Dumbloton.  u  Hornria, 
you  ought  to  have  white  and  gold,  and  matting  on  the  floor,  with 
Persian  rugs.     Yes ;  and  we  must  do  up  this  room." 

"  What  a  funny,  dismal,  little  room,"  said  Horatia,  stepping  in,  and 
indeed  almost  entirely  filling  it,  with  her  voluminous  skirts. 

They  had  turned  poor  Roberta's  store-room  into  a  boudoir:  they  had 
i  bow  window,  they  had  sacrificed  all  the  dear  old  chairs  and  table*, 
and  now  this  waa  Jamea's  study  that  they  were  invading.  It  waa  very 
bird  to  bear.  Berta  only  came  in  on  great  occasions — when  she  wanted 
money,  when  she  said  good- by,  and  when  she  dusted  his  books.  It  seemed 
almost  sacred  to  her,  and  Betty  the  clumsy  waa  never  allowed  to  dust 
or  to  tonch  James's  possessions.  Thero  was  n  little  inner  closet  with 
a  window  where  her  brother  used  to  let  her  ait  when  she  was  a  child, 
as  a  great  great  treat,  while  he  was  at  work.  In  the  looking-glass  over 
the-  chimney,  she  had,  in  former  yeaTs,  standing  on  tip-toe,  looked  at  her- 
self with  a  sort  of  guilty  feeling  of  profanation;  and  now,  instead  of 
: la's  demure,  respectful  peeping  face,  it  renVcu-d  two  flounced  ladies 
poking  about,  staring  at  the  Hhabby  old  furniture,  turning  over  the  books, 
talking  and  laughing. 

"  What  a  bachelor's  house  it  is,"  said  Iloratia  to  Berta,  without  a 
notion  of  the  wounds  she  snd  good-nulured  little  Mrs.  DiimblotOO,  who 
would  not  wilfully  have  pained  any  living  creature,  WOW  Inflicting;  but 
women  of  tlurty  and  upwards  have  a  knack  of  snubbing  and  ruffling  very 
young  girls,  and  Berta  was  very  young  for  twenty  summers.  She  slipped 
away  to  the  kitchen  to  order  the  ten,  and  to  recover  her  temper.     "  Please, 
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Betty  ut  in  the  dining-room;  Dr.  Bicb  would  particularly  wish 

it  if  he  were  at  home,"  Bert*  said. 

"Well,  this  U  the  fust  time  /  over  heard  of  tea  before  dinner !s 
says  Betty,  with  a  Lang  of  the  traj  upon  the  tabic ;  and  Beit*  fled  at 
the  sound,  and  came  back  to  find  her  guests  npataira  on  the  bed-room 
landing,  opening  doors,  and  talking  and  laughing  stilL 

"  That  is  my  brother's  rogn — thai  is  the  spare  room,1'  Berta  said. 

"  This  one  would  make  a  nice  boudoir,"  chirped  Mrs.  Dam 
thoughtlessly,  looking  into  a  pleasant  chamber  full  of  Western  Eun-rays, 
with  a  window  full  of  flowers. 

"  That  is  my  room,"  said  Berta,  shortly,  blushing  up :  "  it  has  always 
been  mine  ever  since  I  can  remember." 

"  How  pretty  you  have  made  it,"  said  Uoratia,  who  saw  thai  she  was 
*»xed.     "  Shall  wo  go  down  again 

Berta  made  way  for  them  to  pass,  and  they  sallied  down  into  the 
drawing-room  again. 

But  no  tea  was  to  be  seen ;  so  at  Berta'a  request  they  went  across  the 

passage  once  more  into  the  dining-room,  and  sure  enough  there  it  was. 

Betty  had  not  vouchsafed  a  cloth,  but  had  put  out  three  cups  on  the  red 

ablecover,  three  very  small  old-fashioned  willow-patterned  plates,  knives 

I  forks,  a  dish  of  thick  bread  and  scraped  butter,  a  plate  of  hard  biscuits, 
a  teapot,  and  u  glass  milk-jug.  Three  chairs  wore  set,  at  which  they  took 
their  place*;  am!  while  Berta  was  busy  petting  out  the  tea,  Betty  arrived 
with  a  huge  black  kitchen  kettle  to  £11  up  the  pot. 

"  Shall  you  want  any  more  bread  and  butter  out,  Miss  Roberta  T ''  she 
said;  and  poor  Berta  could  not  help  seeing  that  Mrs.  Lumbletuo  and 
Jloratia  glanced  at  each  other,  some  what  amused.  They  did  nut  hear 
Berta'a  sigh  as  she  sent  Betty  assay..  Berta  sighed  indeed,  but  then  she 
■elf  to  smile  ;  and  when  James  Rich  rode  up,  a  minute  or  t«u 
later,  be  came  in  to  find  a  dream  of  old  old  days  realized  at  Inst—  i 
little  happy  family  group  in  the  old  hou.se,  a  beautiful  woman  looking 
up  with  bright  gladness  to  greet  him;  Berta,  evidently  happy  too,  already 
adopted  as  a  si»ter.  He  had  not  though!  us  ha  oimo  slowly  along  the 
lane  that  it  was  to  this  that  lie  was  coming.  He  was  touched  to  be  abla 
at  hist  to  welcome  Uoratia  uudvr  his  roof;  and  as  he  glanced  at  her 
:  il'ul  face,  as  he  realized  the  charm  of  her  refinement,  her  soft  bread* 
ing,  he  a-Oud  himself  more  dun  once  if  Unit  was  indeed  his  wife. 
His  welcome  was  charming,  hi*  tender  kiiidiieas  melted  and  delighted 
HorarJa,  who  had  not  experienced  over  much  in  her  life.  She  was  grate- 
ful, gentle,  and  happy,  and  cordial.  When  ihey  drove  off,  the  doctor  was 
standing  ut  the  gate,  as  happy  and  at  certain  of  coming  happiness  as  she 
Was  herself. 

J  ..  ii  in  ..  i.ltl  it  have  been  different  if  Dr.  Rich  could  have  known 
that  evening  what  was  to  come  as  days  went  by  ?  It  w»*  yet  time.  If 
he  could  have  been  told  the  M>>ry  of  the  next  two  years,  would  he  have 
hesitated — have  held  Lack '.'     1  think  tiul.     He  was  u  man  so  brave  and 
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tiou8  that  I  imagine  lie  wouJd  not  have  heeded  the  warning. 
I  am  sure  he  could  have  borne  to  know  the  end  of  it  all— and  could  hare 
heard  of  trouble  to  conic;  with  ihut  same  courage  with  which  he  endured 
it  when  it  fell  upon  him. 

Uoratia  had  determined  to  marry  her  husband  against  all  warnings: 
except  Mr.  and  Mm.  Dumbletou  there  was  no  one  in  favour  of  the 
match,  but  she  would  not  LiBten  to  any  objections.  Her  aunt's  lament*, 
angry  reproaches,  exclamations  of  horror,  shakes  of  head,  nods,  groans, 
sighs,  grand  and  agitated  relation*  who  drove  tip  from  town  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  mutch,  and  to  crush  the  presumptuous  doctor  under  their 
hones'  hoofs,  if  need  be — nothing  could  prevent  her  from  doing  a»  she 
liked. 

"1  am  beginning  to  sec  that  this  ia  not  at  all  a  good  match  for  you," 
the  doctor  said  one  day.  "  iloratia,  do  you  understand  that  you  will 
hare  to  be  really  a  woman  of  the  working  classes?  You  will  have  to  do 
as  Bcrta  does — for  instance,  sew  and  stitch,  and  make  a  pudding  ou 
occasions,  and  I  don't  know  what  else." 

M  I  am  older  than  Beita,  and  have  been  brought  up  differently,"  said 
Ilcratix,  smiling.  "I  assure  you  it  is  a  pojnkc  MIsYIJ  to  chink  that 
households  do  not  go  •  11  with   a  little  judicious  ttupurvision. 

The  mistresB  is  not  necessarily  always  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen. — Wlierw 
are  you  going  to?" — she  went  on,  glad  to  change  the  subject,  which 
was  one  she  hated. 

"  1  am  going  to  see  a  very  sick  man  mil  I .  \  ■  ■■  three  miles  off.  Caton 
is  attending  him,  and  he  has  sent  for  me." 

"  I  do  not  much  limey  that  Mr.  Caton,"  said  Iloratia.  "  I  wish  you 
would  beg  your  friends  not  to  congratulate  nic  without  knowing  me." 

"  Caton  is  a  rery  good  young  fellow — ho  is  a  rough  diamond,"  said 
the  doctor.  "Ho  saved  my  lilb  oncu  whun  1  had  the  small- pox,  so  you  must 
forgive  him  for  that  and  other  reasons,  Horatio."  And  lio  nodded,  and 
went  away  more  in  love  than  ever. 

When  Mr.  Caton,  whom  he  met  presently,  began  talking  over  the 
marriage,  with  as  many  58  aa  the  grandeat  of  Homtia's  great 

aunts,  James  Rich  stopped  him  almost  angrily. 

'•  What  do  you  mean  about  keeping  in  one's  own  class  of  life  ?  I 
use  a  gentleman  is  die  equal  of  any  lady;  and  if  she  does  not  object 
to  marry  me,  1  cannot  see  what  concern  it  is  of  yours.  Men  or  MM 
aie  none  the  worse  in  any  station  of  life  for  a  good  aduoation,  and  for 
having  same  idea  of  what  is  happening  out  of  one  particular  narrow 
sphere." 

•   I-ook  at  your  sister,"  began  Mr.  Caton. 

"My  sister  will  be  all  thu  better  for  learning  a  little  more  ol  tin 
world,"  said  Dr.  Rich ;  "  shu  is  too  fond  of  housekeeping."  But  he 
knew  very  well  what  Mr.  Caton  thought  of  Roberta. 

Six  weeks  went  by — very  happily  for  James  and  Iloratia,  Tery 
•lowly  for  poor  Berla,   who   all   the  while  fought  a  heroic  little  battle 
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which  nobody  suspected :  the  ni  fighting  with  herself,  poor  child  !  and 
got  all  the  blow*. 

Andrew  C*:  -,  may  hive  gutatrd  that  she  wu  not  happy; 

and  one  day  he  came  op  to  condole  with  her,  but  be  had  put  on  such  a 
raj  long  sympathetic  &oe  Tor  the  occasion  that  Berta  burst  out  laughing, 
and  would  not  say  a  word  on  the  subject.  Much  less  would  she  under- 
stand when  he  tried  to  speak  of  what  was  much  nearer  bis  heart.  The 
little  maiden  gently  parried  ami  avoided  all  sentiment.  At  the  very 
bottom  of  hrr  heart  I  think  she  liked  him,  and  meant  fOme  day  to  make 
him  happy :  I  ut  M  I°*>gi  the  horizon  stretches  away  fcr, 

Ihr  into  the  distance.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  love,  to  lire,  to  i 
to  come,  to  go.  Older  people  are  more  impatient,  and  hurry  I 
Yenng  folks  don't  mind  waiting  5  at  least,  so  it  has  seemed  to  me.  Roberta 
did  not  niiinl  mneh,  only  sometimes,  when  a  sort  of  jealous  loneliness 
came  wearily  wishing  upon  her.  She  could  not  help  feeling  that  abe 
was  changed  somehow,  that  life  was  not  the  placid  progress  abe  had 
always  imagined  ;  wishes,  terrors,  fancies,  were  crowding  round  her 
more  and  more  thickly  every  day.  She  began  to  see  what  was  coing  on 
all  about  her,  to  understand  what  was  jessing  in  other  people's  minds,  as 
she  nerer  had  done  in  hrr  life  before. 

As  the  day  approached  which  was  settled  for  James's  marriage,  Berta 
became  more  sail.  Her  wistful  eyes  constantly  crossed  his,  she  took  to 
following  lii in  about  ;  site  would  come  out  to  meet  him  on  his  return, 
and  creep  gently  in  his  room  when  he  was  smoking,  or  at  work.  The 
night  before  his  marriage  she  whispered  a  little  sobbing  blessing  in 
his  car. 

"  My  dearest  Berta,"  he  said,  "  let  us  pray  that  we  may  all  be  happy — 
il  n't,  cry,  you  silly  child, — you  do  not  think  that  anyone  or  anything 
can  erer  change  my  love  for  you." 

James  was  not  demonstrative ;  he  had  never  said  so  much  before,  and 
Berts  slept  sounder  than  she  had  slept  for  weeks. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 
PnKPAIUTIOSS  FOR  TnB  Weddikg. 
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irE  fourteenth  of  F.  h- 
runry  was  finally  settled' 
U  tlio  day  on  which  Mr. 
Crosbie  was  to  be  made 
the  happiest  of  men.  A 
later  day  had  been  at 
first  named,  the  twmty- 
scventh  or  twenty -eighth 
having  been  suggested  m 
nn  improvement  over  the 
first  week  in  March ;  but 
Lady  Amelia  had  been 
frightened  by  CrOtMe'a 
behaviour  on  that  Sun- 
day evening,  and  had 
in  ado  the  countess  under- 
stand that  there  should 
lie  no  unnecessary  dcUy. 
"  JIc  doesn't  scruple  at 
that  kind  of  thing,"  Lady 
Amelia  had  naid  in  ono 
of  her  letters,  showing 
perhaps  lew  trurt  in  the  potency  of  her  own  rank  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  her.  The  countess,  however,  had  agreed  with  her,  and 
VOL  VIII.— KO.   1C  19. 
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when  Crosbio  i  ram  Lis  uiother-in-law  a  very  affoctionate  episftle 

letting  forth  nil  tin;  reasons  which  would  make  the  ttuiteenth  so  much 
more  convenient  ;i  day  i:  ,  enty-eighth,  lie  was  unable  to  invent  an 

excuse  for  not  being  and  her  than  the  litne  named 

in  i bo  bargain.     His  first  impulse  i  i.lding,  arising  from 

ig  which  made  him  think  tliat  more  than  the  bargain  ought 
not  to  be  exacted.     But  what  was  the  use  to  him  ol"  quarrelling  I    What 

Icaat,  of  quarrelling  just  then?    lit:  that  be  <  ■■ 

more  easily  enfranchise  IdSHtdf  <■■■■>  the   Dc  Courcy  tyranny  when  he 
should  be  once  married  than  ho  could  do  now.     When  Lady  Alexaie 
should   be  his  own  lie  would  let   her  know  that  he  intended  to  be  lnr 
master.     If  in  doing  to  it  would  bo  necessary  that  lie   shordd   di 
hfanaalf  altogether  from  (he   De  t'ourcys,  met  be  made. 

At  t lie  present  moment  he  would  yield  to  them,  at  any  jate  in  this  matter. 
And  so  the  fourteenth  of  February  was  fixed  for  the  marriage. 

In  the  second  Meek  in  January  Alc.xondrina  came  up  to  look  after  her 
things;  or,  in  more  noble  language,  to  fit  herself  with  t>  iiridal 

appanages.  Ak  aha  coald  sot  properly  do 
under  the  surveillance  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  lister,  Lady  I"  i 
was  to  come  up  also.  But  Alcxandrina  came  first,  remaining  iritn 
sister  in  St.  John's  Wood  (ill  the  countess  should  arrive.  The  countess 
had  never  y^  condescended  to  accept  ofhei  Miu-iu-Iaw'»  hospitality,  but 
always  went  to  the  cold,  eotnfbrtkai  bouse  in  Postman  Square, — the  house 
v.hieh  bed  bo  n  the  De  Courcy  town  family  inanition  for  many  years,  and 
which  tl:e  coonttn  would  lung  wnce  have  willingly  exchanged  for  some 
abode  on  the  oilier  aide  of  Oxford  Street  |  but  the  ear]  had  been  obdurate; 

iubs  and  certain  lodgings  which  lie  had  occasionally  been 
occupy  were  on  the  right  side  of  Oxford  Street;  why  should  hi 
bis  old  family  residence  ?     So  the  countess  n  ;oan 

Square  -ing  bean  even  asked  on  ibis  i  i  to  St  John's  Wood. 

"'Dm  think  we'd  better,"  Mr.  Gaacbec  hud  raid  to  hia  v. 

•  trembling  at  the  renewal  of  his  own  proposition. 

••  I  think  not,  my  dear,"  Lady  Amelia  had  answered.     "Mamma  is 
not  very  particular  ;  but  there  are  little  things,  you  know " 

"Oh,  yea,   of  course,"  said   Mr.  Ciasebeej  nnd   then   the  converse 
had  been  dropped,     He  would  mo*<  willingly  have  entertained  hia  august 
mother-in-law  during  her  visit  to  the  motxcpM  lis,  and  yet  her  pn 
his  houej  would  have  made  him  miserable  a»  long  as  she  remained  there. 

But   for  a  week    Alexandrine  under  Mr.  Gaxebee'a  roof, 

during  which  time  Croshic  was  made  happy  with  ail  the  delight*   of  an 
expectant  bridegroom.    Of  cm  1  that  he  was 

to  dine  at  theGarebees'  every  day,  and  spend  all  hia  evenings  there;  nnd, 
under  the  caxcumstanOC*,  he  had  no  exotteo  for  not  doing  so.  Indeed,  at  the 
present  moment,   his  hours  would  otherwise  have  hung  heavily  not 
ujrtdi  his  bands.     In  spite  of  his  liold  resolution  with  rcicren  -  eye, 

and  his  intention  not  to  be  debarred  from  the  pleasures  of  society  by  thq 
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mark*  of  the  late  combat,  lie  had  not,  since  that  occurrence.  '1  hij 

cluli  very  closely  ;  nnd  though  London  was  now  again  becoming  fairly  full, 
!!•  I   Bod  himself  going  out  so  much  as  had  been  his  wont, 
nee  of  his  coming  marriage  did  not  seem  to  li:iv<_-  added  much  b    oil 
'  rit >  ;   in  j'.ki,  the  World, — his  world, — wan  beginning  to  look  coldly 
.it   him.     Thc-tvfoie  that  <L.il'.  s|.  John's  Wool  Vol  Di  I 

to  In-  ao  irksome,  as  might  L:i  ted. 

A  realdB&CC  had  been  taken  for  the  cmiple  in  a  very  !'. 
row  of  buildings  abutting  upon  the  Bayawater-voad.  called  PriOQOi  Boyal 
Crescent.  The  house  waa  quite  new,  and  the  street  being  unfinished  had 
about  it  a  strong  smell  of  mortar,  nod  a  general  aspect  of  builders'  poles 
and  brickbats ;  but  nevertheless,  it  was  acknowledged  to  bo  a  quite  correct 
locality.  From  one  end  of  the  crescent  a  corner  of  Hyde  Fark  could  be 
seen,  and  the  other  nbuttcd  on  a  very  handsome  terrace  indeed,  in  which 
in  ambassador, — from  South  America, — a  few  bankers'  senior  clerks, 
and  :i  pwr  of  the  realm.  We  know  how  vile  is  the  sound  of  Baker  Street, 
t&d  how  absolutely  foul  to  the  polite  ear  is  the  name  of  Fitzroy  Square. 
The  houses,  however,  in  tbOM  purl  warm,  tad  "f  good 

Princess  Royal  ;  rfnlj  not  substantial, 

for  in  these  days  substantially-built  houses  do  not  pay.     It  could  hardly 
have  Iiecn   warm,    for,  to  speak   the  truth,    it    Was  oven  yet  not  Jini  bed 
■In  :M  :  and  M  fur  the  size,  though  the  drawing-room  was  a  noble 
tment,  consisting  of  a  section  of  the  whole  house,  with  a  comer  cut  out 
for  tl  e,  it  was  very  much  cramped  in  its  other  parts,  and  waa 

ii  :ntelike»  cherub,  in  this  reaped,  that  it  had  no  rear  belonging  to  it. 
'•  But  if  yuti  have  uo  private  fortune  of  ymir  ov.n,  you  cannot  htn 
thing,"  as  the   countess  observed  when  Crosbie  objected   to  tho  house 
because  a  dose)  under  the.  kitchen-Stain  was  to  be  assigned  to  him  as  his 
own  dreasini        ■■  \. 

When  the  question  of  the  house  wa3  first  debated  Lady  Amelia  had 
1>een  anxious  that  .St.  John's  Wood  should  bo  aclccted  as  the  site,  but  to 
this  Crosbie  had  positively  objected. 

"I  think   yoo  don't   liku  St.  John's  Wood,"  Lady  Amelia  had  said  to 
him  somewhat  sternly,  thinking  to  awe  him  into  a  declaration   that  lie 
entertained  no  general  enmity  to  the  neighbourhood.     But  Crosbie  was 
I  :ik  enough  for  I 
'■  No;   I  ih>  not,"  he  Baid.     "  1  have  always  disliked  it.    It  ammmi 
a  prejudice,  1  daresay.     But  if  I  were  made  to  live  here  I  am  convinced 
it  my  throat  in  the  Brat  six  months." 
La<!y  Amelia  had   then  drawn  herself  up,  declaring  her  sorrow  that 
her  house  should  bo  so  hateful  to  him. 

"  Oh,  dear.  ru»,"  said  he.     •'  I  like  it  very  much  for  you,  and  enjoy 
jg  here  of  all  things.     I  speak  only  of  the  efl'ect  which  living  here 
myself  wo i  pon  me." 

Lady  Amelia  waa  quite  deter  enough  to  understand  it  all  ;  but  she 
bad  her  sister's  Interest  at  heart,  and  therefore  persevered  in  her  afllc- 
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tionnte  COUcituda    far   her   brother- iu-.  Op   that   point  as  to 

Sr.  J. din's  Wood.     Crosbic  himself  had  wished  to  goto   o 
Pimlico  squares,  down  mar  Vauxliall   Bridge  nud    tlio  river,  Actuated 
chiefly  bj    ecu.  . if    tin     BUOMBOtU   distance  lying   between    that 

locality  and  the  north'-m  region  in  which  Lady  Amelia  lived;  but  to  this 
Lady  Alexandrine  bod  objootorl  .-iii  iv_-l y.  if,  iadeed,  they  ooold  liavo 
D  Square,  of  a  street  loading  rat  of  Eaton  Square, — if  they 
could  1 1 : i ■.- 1 -  in  pt  'in  to  tin-  lifin  df  iliu  ukirl  nl"  P.i ilgnnia, — the  bride  would 
liavo  been  delighted.  And  at  lint  aba  was  very  nearly  being  taken  in 
wiili  ili.:  idea  thai  such  was  the  proposal  mode  to  her,  Her  geographical 
knowledge  of  Pimlico  had  not  been  perfect,  and  she  hud  nearly  i 
into  a  fatal  error.     But  n  friend  had  kindly  intervened.     "For  Leaven's 

take,  Bj  dear,  don't   lot  him   take  yoo  anywhere  beyond  Eeel 
S.in.ii«  ! "  bad  '.liu.'d  to  bar  in  dismay  by  a  faithful  married 

friend.     Thus  WRmed,   Alcxamlriiia  bad  been  firm,  and   now   the:. 
wa*  to  be  pitched  in  Princess  Eoyal  Crescent,  from  one  end  of  which 
[yde  Park  may  be  I 
'flu-  fumii uiv  bad  boea  ordered  chiefly  ando  the  inspection,  i 
the  experience,  of  tlic  Lady   Amelia.     Croahic  had  mdafiod   bj 

that  oho  at  any  rate  01  nl<l  gel  the  thing*  cheaper  than  be  could 
buy  theni,  and  that  he  had  no  tnato  for  such  employment.  Ncrertholota, 
he  bad  felt  that  Lc  was  being  made  subject  to  tyranny  and  bn 
uiii.li  r  the  thiiinb  of  subjection,  lb'  could  not  go  cordially  bate  this 
matter  of  beds  and  chairs,  and,  therefore,  at  but  deputed  the  whole  matter 
to  the  I)e  Courey  faction.  And  for  this  there  waa  another  reaao.-i 
hitherto  mentioned.  Mr.  Mortimer  Gazcbcc  waa  finding  the  money  with 
Which  nil  the  innniiuv  w:i-  being  bought.  He,  with  an  holiest  but  almost 
unintelligible  noJ  for  tin:  I  y  family,  had  tied  up  every  shilling  on 

Which  he  OOuld  lay  bin  hand  as  belonging  to  Crosbic,  in  the  interest  of 
Lady  Alexandrina.  lie-  had  gone  to  work  for  her,  (temping  here  and 
arranging  there,  strapping  the  new  husband  down  upon  the  grindstone  of 
bin  matrimonial  settlement,  as  though  the  future  bread  of  his,  Uiuubcc's, 
own  children  were  dependent  on  the  validity  of  his  legal  workmanship. 
And  for  this  ho  was  not  to  receive  a  penny,  or  gain  any  advantage,  imme- 
diate or  ulterior.  It  came  from  bin  goal, — bis  zeal  for  the  coronet  which 
Lord  De  Courey  wore.  According  to  bis  mind  an  earl  and  an  carl'u 
belongings  were  entitled  to  mob  Bead  It  «raa  the  theory  in  which  be 
hud  I.  and  amounted  to  a  worship  which,  uneonsci.  u,:_v,  bfl 

practised.  Personally,  be  disliked  Lord  De  Conroy,  who  ill-treated  him. 
He  know  that  the  cml  way  a  luaitl.-xs,  cruel,  had  man.  Hut  as  an  earl 
he  waa  entitled  to  an  amount  of  service  which  no  commoner  could  have 
commanded  from  Mr.  Gazebee.  Mr.  Gaze-bee,  having  thus  th-d  up  all 
the  available  funds  in  favour  of  Lady  Alexandria's  seemingly  expected 
widowhood,  w.i.s  himself  providing  the  money  with  which  the  new  house 

iwn:«  i"  In.-  forniahod.  '*  Too  oan  pay  m  i  hundred  and  fifty  ■  year  with 
four  pea  cent,  till  it  is  UqBidatod,"  lie  bad  said  to  Croahic;  and  Crosbic 
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willi  n  grunt.     Hitherto,  though  ho  had  lived  in  London 
expensively,  and  asn  man  of  tashion,  lie  had  never  owed  any  OM  BBJt! 
He  wna  now  to  begin  that  career  of  owing.     Rut  when  a  clerk  iti  a  public 
1*  (laughter,  ho  cannot  expect  to  have  everything  his 

Lady  Amelia  had  bought  the  ordinary  furniture,—  i!  (he  -l.iir- 

;,  the  washing- ^mul.  -md  the  kitchi-n   things.     Gazebee  had  got  a 
bargain  of  the  il'mm  r-t  iMi'  and  sideboard.     But  Lady  Alexandria.!  her- 
■CJf  vfiui  to  come  up  frith  reference  to  the  nppnrtcnanei  B  of  tho  dm  v. 
room.     It  waa  with   refun-nee   io  man  tOBM  tliat  the  countew 

intended  to  lend  her  assistance, — matters  of  costume  as  to  which  the  hill 
ttuld  not  be  sent  in  to  Gazebee,  and  bo  paid  for  by  him  with  flvfl  pat 
cent,  duly  charged  against  the  bridegroom.  The  bridal  trousseau  must 
>duced  by  De  Courcy'a  means,  and,  therefore,  it  was  mxessiiry  that 
the  countess  herself  should  come  upon  the  scene.  "I  will  have  no  bills, 
d'ye  hear?"  snarled  the  earl,  gnashing  and  (snapping  upon  his  words  v. iiii 
one  specially  ugly  black  tooth.  "  1  won't  have  any  bills  about  this 
,tr."  And  yet  ho  mndc  no  offer  of  ready  money.  It  was  very  necea- 
Bofa  circumstances  that  the  countess  hereelf  should  come  upon 
c  scene.  An  ambiguous  hint  had  been  conveyed  to  Mr.  Gazebee, 
during  a  visit  of  business  which  he  had  hit  |y  made  to  Courcy  Castle, 
that  tlie  milliner's  bills  might  as  well  be  pinned  on  to  those  of  the  luniirun  - 
a  crockery-mongers  and  the  like.  The  count  e*s,  put  ting  it  in 
her  own  way,  hud  gently  suggested  that  the  fashion  of  the  thing  had 
changed  lately,  and  that  such  an  arrangement  was  considered  to  be  tho 
pii']i<T  t.hing  among  people  who  lived  really  in  the  world.  But  Gazebee 
waa  a  clear-headed,  honest  man  ;  and  he  knew  the  countcsn.  He  did  not 
thinl;  that  such  an  arrangement  could  be  made  on  tin  pnv,  mi 
W  hereupon  the  countess  pushed  her  suggestion  no  further,  but  made  up 
h.  r  mind  thut  sho  muat  come  ii]i  to  London  herself. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  Ladies  Amelia  and  Alextmdrina,  as  they  sat 
within  a  viiat  emporium  of  carjWtt  in  Boud  Street,  asking  questions  of 
tho  four  DUO  who  wi'iv  waiting  upon  them,  putting  their  heads  togotl"  r 
and  whiajxaring,  calculating  accurately  as  to  extra  tHOJMUcea  a  yartl,  and 
occasioning  no  much  trouble  aa  it  waa  possible  for  them  to  give.  It 
pleasant  because  they  managed  their  largo  hoops  cleverly  among  tho 
huge  rolls  of  carpeta,  because  they  were  enjoying  themselves  thoroughly, 
and  taking  to  themselves  the  homage  of  tho  men  ns  clearly  thtfl  StWi 
But  it  was  not  bo  pleasant  to  look  at  Crosbie,  who  was  fidgeting  to  get 
away  to  his  cilice,  to  whom  no  power  of  choosing  in  the  matter  WM 
really  given,  and  whom  the  men  regarded  n«  being  nl together  supernumerary. 
The  ladies  had  promised  to  b«  at  the  shop  l>y  half-p:ut  ten,  so  that  Croebie 
should  reach  liia  office  nt  eleven, — or  a  little  after.  Nut  it  was  nearly 
■  belbrc  tli'  y  I  --ft  'I"-  Gazelle  residence,  mid  it  was  very  evident 
that  half-an-hour  among  the  caipabl  would  be  by  no  means  sufficient.  It 
seemed  as  though  miles  upon  miles  of  gorgeous  colouring  were  unrolled 
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before  tlium;  anil  then   wb«8  any   j ■  ■  ■  1 1 •. ; ; i  was  regarded  as  at  all  prac- 
ticable. .[    \::    unrolled  backwards  and  forwards  til]  u  room  -was  nearly 
covered  by  it.     Crosbie  felt   for  the   men   who   were  hauling  about  the 
huge  heaps  of  materia! ;  but  Lily  Amelia  eat  na  composed  *■■  I 
wore  her  duty  to  inspect  every  yard  of  it  nil  TL»hou».      "I    think 

we'll  look  at  that  one  at  the  bottom  again."  Thru  the  men  went  to  work 
and  removed  a  mountain.     "No,  n  bat  given  in  tho  scroll- 

won't  do.  It  would  fly  directly,  if  miy  hot  W*6  I  WOT*  -;"-u"  The  man 
ftmiling  ineffably,  declared  that  that  partii-idar  gr» 

But  Lady  Anu-Iia  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  the  carpet  for  which 
tin-  mountain  bad  been  removed  became  part  of  another  mountain. 

"  That  might  do,"  laid  ;-ia,  gasing  upon  a  magnificent,  oil 

grotmd  through  which  rivers  of  yellow  meandered,  carrying  with  tbi  > 
in  their  streams  an  infinity  of  blue  flowers.  And  as  she  spoke  the  bal  I 
her  head  gracefully  on  one  ado,  and  looked  down  upon  the  carpet  doubt- 
ingly.  Lady  Amelia  poked  >l  w'!"  h«*  parasol  n-s  though  to  test  its 
durability,  and  whispered  something  about  yellows  showing  the  dirt. 
Crosbie  took  out  his  watch  and  groaned. 

"  Jt's  a  lUparb  earnet,  my  lady,  and  about  tho  neweBt  thing  we  have. 
We  put  down  futir  hundred  and  filly  yards  of  it  fin  the  Duchess  of 
South  Wales,  nt  Cwddglwlch  Castle,  only  last  month.  Nobody  has  had 
it  since,  for  it  has  not  been  in  sir.rk.'  i.on  Lady  Amelia  again 

poked  it,  and  then  gut  up  and  walked  upon  it.  Lady  Alexandria  held 
her  head  a  little  more  on  one  side. 

"Five  and  throe?  "  noid  Lady  Amelia. 

"Oh,  no,  my  lady;  live,  and  leveni  and  tlic  obeaneai  a  have  is 

• '  p  ■  house.    There  is  twopence  a  yard  more  in  the  colour ;  there  is,  indeed." 
lad  the  diktcount?  "  asked  Lady  Amelia. 

"Twii  and  n  half,"  my  lady. 

"Oh,  dear,  no,"  said  Lady  Amelia.     "  I  always  base  five  pes  • 
for  immediate  payment; — ipnte  immediate,  you  kuow."     Upon  which  the 
man  declared  the  question  must  be  refer*  d  to  his  master.     Two  and  a 
half  wan  tlir  rulr  . !'  tho  bOTtfO-     Crosbie,  who  had  been  looking  out  of 
tlio  window,  wiid  that  upon  liis  honour  he  OOaldn't  wait  any  longer. 

"And  what  di>  yuu  think  of  it,  Adnlphiw  '  "   naked  Alexandria** 

"Think  of  what?" 

14  Of  the  carpet, — this  one,  you  know  I " 

"  Oh — what  do  I  think  of  the  carpet  ?  I  don't  think  I  quite  like  all 
these  yellow  bands  ;  and  isn't  it  too  red  .'  I  should  have  thought  some- 
thing brown  with  a  small  pattern  would  have  been  better,  llut,  upon  my 
word,  I  don't  much  care." 

"Of  course  he  doesn't,''  said  Lady  Amelia.     Then  the  two  Indies  pat 

their  heads  together  for  another  five  minutes,  and  the  carpet  was  chosen, — 

Hi'i'i  i  to  that  question  of  the  discount.     "  And  now  about  the  rug,"  enid 

Lady  Amelia.      Lut  hero   Crosbie  rebelled,  and   insisted  that  ho  must 

leave  them  and  go  to  hia  office.     "  You  can't  want  me  about  the  mi  . 
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Baid.     "  Well,  perhaps  not,"  said  Lady  Amelia.     I5ut  it  was  manifest  that 
Alexnmhrinu  did  not  approve  of  being  thus  Kit  by  bat  Noll  I  attendant. 

The  rame  thing  happened  in  Oxford  Street  with  reft 
.".rid  w>f:w,  and  t'ro.-i  [o  wish  that  he  wore  settled,  oral  though  he 

should  hate  lo  drew  himself  in  this  closet   !»  low  the  kitchen-stairs.     Be 
was  learning  to  hate  the  whole  household  in  St.  John's  Wood,  and  almost 
all  that  belonged  to  it.    He  was  introduced  th.  i.  i  >  Utile  family  SOON 
of  which  hitherto  he  had  known  niHbiogi  end   which   Rjflrv 
him,  and  l]»o  necessity  for  which   was  especially  explain,  d  to  him.     Jt 
was  to  men  placed  as  lie  was  about  to  place  himself  that  these  OOOOI 
were  bo  vitally  essential, — to  men  who  with  limited  means  had  to  maintain 
a  decorous  OOtweTfl1   faCO  tow&cds  I  ho  fashionable  world.     Ample  sup; 
of  butchers'  meat  and  unlimited  «•  be  very  well  upon 

liundred   a  year  lo  those  who  went  out  but  Sflldpm,  and  who  coidd 
MC   the   first   cab  that  000)0  I  i  ii.md  wb«Q  i!i,y  did  go  oni.      I'.ut  there 
u  'ic    nitala    thing!   that    !-:«■  i y    AieX«Ddrina   mum  di>,  and  llirn 
Strictest   household  ec  'tunny    became   tin-. •.-.;. i vy.      Would   l.ily    Dale  have 

lired  the  tue  of  a  carriage,  got  up  to  look  a*  though  it  wejl  t  p  Ivth •. 
::t   {]>•■  ■  i.l"   In  r  husband's,  beefsteaks  and    clean    shirts  ?       'Hint 

in«  tion.  and  others  of  thai  oabw  wire  asked  bj  Croebh  within  bSaowa 
mind,  not  uafrequently. 

But,  OCT  .  he  tried  to  love  Alexandrine,  or  rather  to  persuade 

■■If  that  he  loved  her.  If  he  could  only  get  her  away  from  t  1  «•  - 
De  Courcy  faction,  nnd  especially  from  the  Gazeboe  branch  of  it,  hs  w.miM 
break  ber  of  all  that.  He  would  teach  her  to  sit  triumphantly  in  a 
street  cab,  and  to  cater  for  her  tabic  with  a  plentiful  hand.  Tiach  her  1 — 
at  some  age  over  thirty;  and  with  «neli  careful  training  as  she  had  already 
received  I  Did  he  intend  to  forbid  her  ever  again  to  see  her  relations. 
to  go  to  St.  John's  Wood,  or  to  correspond  with  the  countess  and  Lady 
Mnrgnrotia?  Teach  her,  indeed  !  Had  he  yet  t<>  bjarX)  thai  he  «'onld  not 
wash  a  blackamoor  wliite  ? — that  he  could  not  have  done  so  even  had  he 
bimeeh  been  (cell  adapted  for  die  attempt)  whereas  he  was  in  truth  nearly 
as  ill  adapted  BB  ii  man  might  be  1  But  who  could  pity  him  7  Lily,  whom 
he  might  have  had  in  his  bosom,  would  have  been  no  blackamoor  ! 

ThcncniiK  the  time  of  Lady  De  Courcy 's  visit  to  town,  and  Alexandria 
moved  herself  off  to  Portmau  ScwaM.  There  was  some  apparent  comfort 
in  this  to  Crosbie,  for  he  would  thereby  be  saved  from  those  daily  dreary 
journey •  up  i>  the  QOXth-Wtst,  1  may  «ny  that  he  pos.itiv.-K-  bated  thai 
windy  con  the  church,  round  which  be  bad  10  walk  in  getting  to 

the  Gazcbec  reridenoe,  and  thai  be  hated  the  lamp  which  ejuid 
the  door,  nnd  the  vtXJ  door  itself.  This  stood  buried  ns  it  were  in  a 
wall,  nnd  opened  cm  to  a  narrow  passage  which  ran  n  cross  a  so-called 
yni  I.  i  Hi. inn;,  •  on  each  side  two  iron  rcceptaclen  for 
geraniums,  painted  to  look  like  Palisxy  ware,  arid  a  naked  f..  male  on  a 
pedestal.  No  spot  in  London  was,  as  lie  thought,  *o  cold  as  the  bit  of 
pavement  immediately  in  front  of  that  door.     And  there  be  would  Lc 
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kept  five,  ten,  ftftcCQ  pabratW,  as  he  declared, — though  I  believe  in  my 
hear)  thai  tk«  tion  Barer  n did  libra,    while  Richard  was  putting  off 

Tappings  i  ■'.-.  ;iu<]  putting  on  tin  [8  ofhb  grandeur. 

It  ]>cople  would  only  have  their  doors  opened  toyoit  by  snob  assistance 
us  may  come  most  easily  ami  naturally  to  the  work  !  I  stood  lately  for 
»omc  minutes  on  a  Tuesday  afternoon  at  a  gallant  portal,  and  as  I  waxed 
impatient  a  pretty  maiden  came  and  opened  it.  She  was  a  pretty  maiden, 
[boagb  li  r  hands  and  face  and  apron  told  talcs  of  the  fire-grate*.  "Laws, 
sir,"  sin1  said, ''  the  visitors'  day  in  Wednesday ;  and  if  you  would  come 
there  would  be  the  man  in  livery !  "  She  took  my  card  with  the  corner  of 
her  apron,  and  did  just  as  well  as  the  man  in  livery  ;  but  what  would  hare 
happened  to  her  had  her  little  speech  been  overheard  by  h<  t  mJetreaa? 

OrO  |  the  house  in  St.  John's  Wood,  and  tliereforo  the  coming 

of  the  countess  was  a  relief  to  him.  Portman  Square  was  easily  to  be 
n  mi  lied,  nnd  the  hospitalities  of  the  countess  would  not  be  pressed  upon 
him  eo  fttI<CBgly  ax  those  of  the  Gaze-bees.  When  lie.  first  called  li. 
shown  into  the  great  family  dining-room,  which  looked  out  towards  tho 
bnck  of  the  house.  The  front  windows  were,  of  courw,  closed,  as  tlio 
family  was  not  mippoBod  to  be  in^ London.  Mere  he  remained  in  tho 
room  for  some  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  the  countess  descended  upon 
him  in  all  her  grandeur.  Perhaps  ho  had  never  before  seen  her  so  grand. 
Her  dress  waB  very  large,  and  rustled  through  the  hrrvad  doorway,  as  if 
demanding  even  a  broader  passage.  She  had  on  a  wonder  of  a  bonnet,  and 
a  velvet  mantle  that  was  nearly  aa  expansive  as  her  petticoats.  She  threw 
her  head  a  little  back  as  she  accosted  him,  and  ho  instantly  per- 
ceived that  he  was  enveloped  in  the  fumes  of  an  nfFcctionatc  but  some- 
what contemptuous  patronage.  In  old  days  he  had  liked  tho  countess, 
because  her  manner  tO  him  had  always  been  flattering.  In  his  intercourse 
with  her  he  luid  been  able  to  feel  that  he  gave  quite  as  much  ns  he  got, 
and  that  the  counter  mi  aware  of  the  fact.  In  all  the  circumstances  of 
their  acquaintance  the  ascendancy  bad  been  with  him,  and  therefore  the 
acquaintance  had  been  a  pleasant  one.  Tho  counter  li.nl  been  a  good- 
natured,  agreeable  woman,  whose  rank  and  position  had  made  her  house 
pleasant  to  him ;  and  therefore  he  had  consented  to  shine  upon  her 
with  such  light  aa  he  had  to  give.  Why  was  it  that  the  matter  was 
reversed,  now  that  there  was  so  much  stronger  a  cause  for  good  feeling 
between  them  ?  He  knew  that  there  was  such  change,  and  with  bitter 
internal  upbraidings  he  ncknowlcdged  to  himself  that  this  woman  was 
getting  the  mastery  over  him.  As  the  friend  of  the  countess  he  had  been 
a  great  man  in  her  eyes;— in  all  her  little  words  and  looks  nhu  had 
acknowledged  his  power;  but  now,  aa  her  son-in-law,  he  was  to  become  a 
vitv  little  man, — such  as  was  Mortimer  Gazebee  ! 

"llj  ib;ir  Adolphus,"'  she  said,  taking  both  his  hands,  "the  day  is 
coming  very  near  now;  is  it  not?  " 

"  Very  near,  indeed,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  near.     I  hope  you  feel  yourself  a  happy  man." 
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41  Ob,  yea,  that's  of  course." 

"  It  ought  to  be.  Speaking  very  seriously,  I  mean  that  it  ought  to  be  « 
Batter  of  course.  She  is  everything  that  a  man  should  desire  in  a  wife. 
I  am  not  alluding  now  to  her  rank,  though  of  course  you  feel  what  a  great 
advantage  she  gives  you  in  this  re«pect." 

Crosbie  in  uttered  something  as  to  his  consciousness  of  having  Jrawn  a 
prize  iu  the  lottery;  but  he  so  muttered  it  ns  not  to  convey  to  the  lady's 
car*  a  proper  wnw  of  hi*  dependent  gratitude.  *'  I  know  of  no  man  mere 
f... in  null-  iluni  yon  li.iv  1m  in,"  sin/  oantimiod;  "And  I  bojw  tba 
girl  will  find  thut  you  arc  fully  aware  that  it  is  so.  I  think  that  she  id 
b>  I.  in  i.ithor  fagged.  You  have  allowed  her  to  do  more  than  was  good 
lor  her  in  the  way  of  shopping." 

"She  has  done  a  good  deaJ,  certainly,"  eaid  Crosbie. 

"  She  is  so  little  used  to  anything  of  that  kind !     But  of  course,  n.q 
have   turned  out,   it  was  necessary  that  she  should  -in  to  thou 
things  herself." 

"  I  rather  think  she  liked  it,"  said  Crosbie. 

"1  believe  she  will  ahv.iys  UN  doing  btf  duty.     We  are  jiixt  gl 
now  to  Madame  MillriV.-tnuV,  (0  BM  KBM  sUksj — perhaps  you  would  With 
to  go  with  us  ?  " 

Just  at  this  moment  Alexandrian  came  into  the  room,  ana  looked  as 
though  she  were  in  all  NfepMtlA  Muallcr  edition  of  her  moth'-i.  ! 
both  well-grown  women,  with  handsome,  large  figures,  and  a  certain  air 
about  them  which  answered  almost  for  beauty.  As  to  tho  countess,  her 
face,  on  close  inspection,  bore,  as  it  was  entitled  to  do,  deep  signs  of  ago; 
I.e  i-o  managed  her  I'ikm-  that  any  nob  close  inspection  was  MVOC 
made ;  and  her  general  appearance  for  her  time  <>f  lift  was  certainly  good. 
Very  little  more  than  this  could  be  said  iu  favour  of  her  daughter. 

"Oh,  <I<:ir,  no,  mamma,"  she  said,  having  heard  her  mother's  lostwords. 
''  He's  the  worst  person  in  a  iboj)  in  the  world.  He  likes  notbing,  and 
dislikes  nothing.     Do  you,  Ad<>lphue  ?  " 

"Indeed  I  do.    I  like  all  die  cheap  tilings,  ni  all  tho  dear  things." 

44  Then  you  certainly  slinll  not  go  with  us  to  Madame.  Millefrauc's,'' 
tuid  Alexandria*. 

44  It  would  not  matter  to  him  there,  you  know,  my  dear,"  said  the 
countess,  thinking  perhaps  of  the  suggestion  she  bad  lately  made  to 
Mr.  Gazebce. 

On  this  occasion  Crosbie  managed  to  escape,  simply  promising  to  return 
to  Portman  Square  in  the  evening  after  dinner.  '4  By-the-by,  Adolphus," 
said  the  countess,  as  he  banded  her  into  the  hired  carriage  which  rtood  at 
the  door,  "  I  wish  you  would  go  to  Lambert's  08  F.udgate  Hill,  for  me. 
He.  has  had  a  bracelet  of  mine  lor  nearly  three  months.  Do,  there's  a 
good  creature.     Get  it  if  you  can,  and  bring  it  up  this  evening." 

<  Ynsbie,  as  be  made  his  way  back  to  his  office,  swore  that  he  would 
not  do  the  bidding  of  the  countess.  He  would  not  trudge  off  into  the  city 
after  her  trinkets.     But  at  five  o'clock,  when  he  left  bis  office,  ho  did  go 
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there.     lie  apologized  to  himself  by  mying  that  be  bad,  >)<•'■  to  do, 

himself  that  at  the  ■    iher-in- 

low'i  6mi  lea  might  be  more  convenient  than  her  frowns.     So  bo  went  to 
Lambert's*  oa  Ludgatc  Hill,  end  evict  had  been 

Bent  down  to  Ooti  tie  fall  two  monlhi  .since. 

After  tliut  he  dined  at  his  c:lul),  at  Scbright's.      He  dined  alone,  Bill 
by  no  means  in  bliss  with  hi*  half-pint  of  cherry  i  d>le  before 

A  man  now  and  then  ciuw.  uji  and  spoke  to  him,  erne  a   few  words, 

li  w,  ir.nl  two  or  three  cod  d  bim  as  to  bie  nan . 

tho  club  was  not  the  same  tiling  to  him  as  it  hud  formerly  been.  Ho  did 
not  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  rug,  speakiug  indi  Herein  ly  to  all  or  any 
around  him,  ready  with  hia  joke,  and  loudly  on  the  alert  witl. 
news  of  the  dny.  II  -  i  v  it  is  to  be  seen  when  nny  man  has  fallen 
from  his  pride  of  place,  though  the  altitude  was  ever  so  small,  and  the  fall 
ever  bo  elight  1  Where  ii  th«  man  who  can  endure  inch  a  fall  without 
■faowiog  it  iu  hia  face,  in  his  voice,  in  his  atop,  nnJ  in  every  motion  of 
every  limb  ?  Oroftbie  knew  that  lie  had  fallen,  and  showed  tliat  he  ' 
it  by  the  maimer  in  which  he  cut  Inn  mul  ton-chop, 

At  half-past  eight  he  was  again  in  Portman  Square,  and  found  the 
two  ladies  crowding  over  a  small  fire  in  a  Bmall  hack  drawing-room, 
furniture  was  all  covered  with  brown   holland,  and  the  place  had  about  it 
that  cold  comfortless  feeling  which  uninhabited   rooms  always  produce. 
Cnslir,  us  he  had  walked  from  the  club  up  to  Portman  Square,  had 
indulged   in   some  serious  thought..       !  ii  •  kind   of  life  which  he  had 
hitherto    led    had    cerium  I  v   patted    away     from    him.       He    COU 
again  be  the  net  of  a  club,  or  indulged  as  one  to  whom  all  good   tl 
were  to  bo  given  without  nny  labour  at  earning  them  on  his  own  part. 
Such  for  some  years  had  been  his  good  fortune,  but  such  could  be  his 
good  fortune  no  longer.     Was  there  anything  within  his  reach  which  he 
might  take  in  lien  of  that  which  ho  had  lost?     He  might  still  be  vic- 
torious at  hist  cilice,  having  more  capacity  for  such  victory  than  others 
nround  him.    But  ouch  success  alone  would  hardly  suffice  for  him.      i 
he  considered  whether  he  might  not  even  yet  hi-  happy  in  his  own  home, 
—  whether Alexandrine,  when  separated  from  her  mother,  might  i  i 
such  a  wife  as  he  could  love.     Nothing  softens  a  man's  feelings  bo  qmioh 
us  failure,  or  makes  him  turn  so  anxiously  to  an  Idea  ol  hom ■•  as  buffet- 
inga  from  those  he  meets  abroad.     He   hail  abandoned  Lily  Wcause  his 
outer  world  had  seemed  to  him  too  bright  to  be  deserted.     He  would 
endeavour  to  supply  her  place  with  Alexandrian,  because  his  outer  world 
had  seemed  to  him  too  harsh  to  be  supported.     Alas !  alas !  a  man  cannot 
60  easily  repeat  of  hia  sins,  and  wash  himself  white  from  their  its 

When  he  entered  the  room  the  two  ladies  were  sitting  over  the  fire, 
as  I  have  stated,  and  Crosbie  could  immediately  perceive  that  the  atiiriL 
of  the  countess  was  not  serene.  In  fact  there  had  been  a  few  words 
between  tho  mother  and  child  on  that  mutter  of  the  trousseau,  and 
Alcxaudrba  had  plainly  told  her  mother  that  if  she  were-  to  be  married 
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at  all,  she  would  be  married  with  auch  garments  belonging  to  licr  as  were 
fining  for  an  carl's  dnughtcr.       It  KM  in  vain   that  her  mother  bad 
pl.-iim-d,   irith    many  I  lirctUsJoOttUoMl    phrase*,  tliat  the   fitness  in  this 
3t  should  be  a  t ( d  rather  to  thu  plebeian  husband  than  to 

the  noblo  parent.  Alcxandrina  had  been  very  firm,  and  had  initiated  on 
hex  rights,  giving  the  countess  to  understand  that  it"  hi  v  orders  for  fli 

n(.[.  complied  Wilh,  pho  would  return  aa  a  spinster  to  Courcy,  and 
pxepU^  herself  for  partnership  wilh  Eorina. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  counter*,  pit.-uii-.ly,  "you  can  linTc  no  idea  of 
what  I  shall  have  to  go  through  with  y«jtn  father.    And,  of  course,  you 

COUld  get  all  tin-   0  ihillgfl   :i!!:M'\v;;l'(k." 

i ' BM  lias  no  right  in  treat  mo  in  such  a  way.     And  if  he  would  not 
give  me  nny  money  himself,  he  should  hove  let  inc  have  some  of  my  own." 
"  All,  my  deer,  that  was  Mr.  Gazvbc-e's  fiuili." 

"  I  iliill'L  rare  wlm-r  l.iull    it  WU8.       It  CCrUillly  Was  not  mine.       I  Won't 

have  him  to  tell  me" — him  wna  intended  to  signify  Adolpbus  Crojbic — 
"  that  lie  had  to  pay  for  my  wedding-clothes." 

"  Of  course  not  that,  my  dear." 

"No;  nor  yet  II  r  the  things  which  I  wanti •  I  nnm^liately.  I'd  much 
rath'.r  n>  VdA  tell  him  »t  once  that  the  marriage  must  be  put  off." 

Al'  xandiina  of  course  carried  her  point,  tin-  oouutesa  n  ih.iing  with  a 
niatt-rnal  devotion  equal  almost  to  that  of  the  pelican,  that  the  earl  could 
not  do  more  than  kill  her.  So  the  things  were  ordered  as  Alexandrine 
chose  to  order  them,  and  the  countess  dwdred  that  the  bills  might  be  sent 
in  to  Mr.  Gazcbee.  Much  wlf-devoiionhad  hern  displayed  l>y  the  mother, 
Inil.  tli.'  iiiotliiT  thought  lliat  DOM  had  MM  displaced  hy  the  daughu-r, 
nnd  therefore  she  had  been  very  cross  \rith  Alexandrinn. 

Crosbie,  taking  a  ehair,  Rat  himself  botwu-n  them,  and  in  a  very  good- 
I.iuik  .  explained  the  little  affidr  of  the  braoelet    "  Your  ludy- 

ibip's  memory  must  have  played  you  false,"  said  he,  with  a  smile. 

'•  .My  memory  is  very  good,"  said  the  countess;  "very  good  indeed. 
]f  Twitch  got  it,  and  didn't  tell  mo,  that  was  not  my  fault."     Twitch  was 

I  .dyship'B  lady's-maid.  Crosbie,  seeing  bow  the  land  lay,  said  nothing 
more  about  the  bracelet. 

After  a  minute  or  two  he  put  out  his  hand  to  take  that  of  Alcxandrina. 
They  were  to  be  Banted  SOW  En  I  week  or  two,  and  such  a  sign  of  lovo 
might  have  been  allowed  to  him,  even  in  thi  presence  of  the  bride's 
r.  He  did  succeed  in  getting  hold  of  Iter  lingers,  but  found  in 
them  none  of  the  softness  of  a  response.  "  Don't,"  said  Lady  Alcxnndiina, 
withdrawing  her  hand  ;  nnd  the  tone  of  her  voice  as  she  spoke  the  word 
was  not  sweet  to  his  cars,  lie  remembered  at  the  moment  a  certain 
scene  which  took  place  one  evening  at  the  little  bridge  at  Allington,  and 
Lily's  voice,  and  Lily's  words,  and  Lily's  passion,  as  he  caressed  her:  "  Oh, 
my  love,  my  love,  my  love  I  " 

"  My  d«-ar,"  wiid  the  countess,  "  they  know  how  tired  I  am.  I  wonder 
■hatha   they  are  going  to  give  us  any  tea."     Whereupon  Crosbie  mug 
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the  bell,  ninl,  on  MM  I  is  chair,  moved  it  a  little  farther  away  from 

his  lady-love. 

Presently  the  tea  was  brought  to  them  by  tbc  hou  MriMDtj 

who  did  not  appear  to   I  It  herself  veiy  mart  for  tbfl  occasion, 

and  Crosbie  thought  tlint  he.  was  de  trop.  This,  however,  was  a  mistake 
on  Lis  part.  As  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  family,  such  little  ntattrr* 
were  no  lOBgO  lUbjOOt  of  oatft.  TWO  OC  throe  months  since,  the  countess 
would  have  minted  n!  the  idea  of  Midi  ■  dOEMetle  appearing  with  a  t.  :i- 
tray  before  Mr.  Cm  Mi'.  Now,  however,  she  was  utterly  indilFercnt  to 
any  such  consideration.  Crosbie  was  to  he  admitted  into  the  family, 
thi'M'liy  Incoming  entitled  to  certain  privileges, — and  thereby  also  be- 
OOnbg  - 1 1 i pj •  •- r  to  ootain  domestic  druw backs.  InMra.  Dak fa  little  li 
hold  there  had  DOW  BO  rising  to  grandeur;  but  then,  also,  I] 
never  bttD  any  bathos  of  dirt.  Of  this  also  Crosbie  thought  as  he  sat 
with  his  tea  iu  his  hand. 

1 1  if  soon,  however,  got  himself  away.  When  he  rose  to  go  Alexan- 
dria also  rose,  nnd  ho  was  permitted  to  press  his  nose  against  her  ch«*k- 
bone  by  way  of  a  salute. 

"Good-night,  Adolphus,1'  said  the  countess,  putting  out  her  band  to 
him.  "But  stop  n  iniimir  ;  I  know  there  is  something  1  want  you  to 
do  for  mo.  But  you  will  look  in  as  you  go  to  your  office  to-iuvrrow 
iimmiug." 


chapter  xli. 

Domestic  Troubles. 

making  his  ineffectual  Inquiry  after  T.^dy  De  Couroy'i 
bracelet  at  Lambert's,  John  Eames  was  in  the  act  of  entering  Mrs.  Koper's 
frontdoor  in  Burton  Crescent. 

44  Ob,  John,  whore's  Mr.  Cradell  ?  "  were  the  first  words  which  greeted 
him,  and  thi-y  wore  spoken  by  the  divine  Amelia.  Now,  in  her  usual 
practice  of  life,  Amelia  did  not  interest  herself  much  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  Mr.  Cradell. 

"  Where's  Caudle?  "  said  Fames,  repeating  the  emotion.  " Upon  my 
word,  I  don't  know.  I  walked  to  the-  office  with  him,  but  I  haven't  seen 
him  since.     We  don't  sit  in  the  snmo  room,  you  know." 

"  John  !  "  and  then  she  stopped. 

"  What's  up  now  ?  "  eaid  John. 

"John  I     That  woman's  off  and  left  her  husband.     As  sure  ns  y 
name's  John  EttlOaj  that  foolish  fellow  has  gone  off  witli  her." 

"What,  Caudle  ?     I  don't  believe  it." 

"She  ivent  out.  of  this  house  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  nnd  has 
never  been  back  since."  That,  certainly,  was  only  four  hours  from  the 
present  time,  and  such  an  absenco  from  home  in  the  middlo  of  the  day- 
was  but  weak  evidence  on  which   to  charge  a  married  woman  with  the 
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great  wn  of  running  off  with  a  lover.  This  Amelia  Ml,  nnd  therefore 
she  mot  mi  Ui  explain.  "  Hrt  there  upstairs  in  tie  drawing-room,  the 
very  picture  of  discouaolatoneas." 

u  who,— Caudle  7  " 

"Lupex  is.     Ilea  been  drinking  n  little,   I'm  afraid  ;  hut  he's  very 
un!iti]'|'V.  indeed.     Ho  had  nn  Appointment  to  meet  his  wifo  hero  at  ftrttt 
o'clock,  and  when  he  cuuie  he  found  her  gone.     He  rushed  up  into  I 
room,  and  now  ho  s»y.i  she  bos  broken  open  a  box  bo  bud  and  taken  off  nil 
hi*  money," 

'•  Hut  be  never  bad  any  money." 
He  paid  mother  some  the  dny  before  jester  Jay." 

"  That's  just  the  reason  be  shouldn  i  haw  UJ  to-ibiy." 

•  She  certainly  has  taken  things  she  wouldn't  have  taken  if  she'd 
merely  gone  out  shopping  Of  anything  like  that,  for  I've  been  up  in  the 

■  ■  ■  <:■!  loi.ked  a.DGfll  It.  Mi'-'. I  BlXM  MOklftCo  l  li«  •,•  wvren't  much 
account ;  but  she  must  have  them  all  on,  or  else  have  got  thein  in  her 
pock. 

"Caudle  ha*  never  gone  off  with  her  in  that  way.     He  may  be  a 

i;,.i " 

■  Oh,  he  i«,  you  know.  I've  never  seen  such  n  fool  about  a  woman  as 
be  bn  I'n ■»■" 

"  But  he  wouldn't  be  a  party  to  stealing  a  lot  of  trumpery  trinkets, 
or  taking  her  husband's  money.  Indeed,  I  don't  think  be  has  anything  to 
do  with  it."  Then  Eames  thought  over  the  circumstances  of  the  day, 
and  remembered  that  he  had  certainly  not  M4&Ct*deU  since  the  morning. 
It  was  that  public  servant'*  practice  to  saunter  into  Karnes's  room  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  t lie  re  consume,  bread  nnd  cheese  and  beer, — in 
•pile  of  an  assertion  which  Johnny  had  once  made  as  to  crumbs  of  biscuit 
bathed  in  ink.  But  on  this  special  day  he  bad  not  done  so.  "  I  can't 
think  he  has  been  such  a  fool  as  tint,"  wid  Johnny. 

u  But  he  ban,"  said  Amelia.  "  It's  dinner-time  now,  nnd  where  is  he  ? 
Had  he  any  money  left,  Johnny  ?  " 

So  interrogated  Eames  disclosed  a  secret  confided  to  him  by  hi*  friend 
which  no  other  circumstances  would  have  succeeded  in  dragging  from  hia 
breast 

"She  borrowed  twelvo  pounds  fi.nn  him  about  a  fortnight  since,  im- 
mediately after  quarter-day.    And  she  owed  him  money,  too,  b< :' 

"Oh,  what  a  soft  !  "  exclaimed  Amelia;  "and  he  hasn't  paid  mother 
n  shilling  for  tho  Inst  two  months  I  " 

"  It  was  his  money,  perhaps,  that  Mrs.  Roper  got  from  Lupex  the  day 
before  yesterday.  If  so,  it  comes  to  the  some  thing  as  far  as  she  w  con- 
cerned, you  know." 

"  And  what  are  wc  to  do  now  ?  "  said  Amclin,  ns«  she  went  before  her 
lover  upstairs.     "  Oh,  John,  what  will  become  of  me  if  ever  you  ser\ 
in  that  way  ?     What  thould  I  do  if  you  were  to  go  off  with  another  hidy  ?  " 

"Lupex  hasn't  gone  off,"  said  Eames,  who  hardly  knew  what  to  say 
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when  tlic  maU  'nought  before  bim  with  so  closely  personal  a 

"  But  it's  tlio  name  thing,"  said  Amelia.  "  Hearts  h  divided.  Hearts 
tlt-i  1  l  ud  together  ought  never  to  b 

And  theu  she  hung  upon  Lis  arm  just  as  they  got  t< 
door. 

"  II •  .-i i ( h  and  darts  arc  all  my  eye,"  said  Johnny.     "My  1  aliefia  that 
D  bad  belter  never  marry  at  all.     How  d'yon  do,   Mr.  I.upcx?     I* 
anything  tlie  matter  ?  " 

Mr.  Lupcx  was  seated  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  nnd  wbs 
itb  Lis  head  over  th  I  'it.     So  despondent  we< 

attitude  thai  hi*  bead  would  have  talbia  off  and  rolled  on  to  the  floor  had 
ii  followed  the  course  which  its  owner  Micmcd  t<>  Intend  that  it  should 
take  Oil  bands  hung  down  ako  along  the  back  legs  of  tlio  ehair,  till  his 
fingers  almost  touched  the  ground,  and  altogethei  hi  appearance  was 
pendent,  drooping,  and  webegoae.  Miss  Spruce  was  seated  in  one 
t  of  the  loom,  with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap  before  her,  end 
Mr*.  Roper  was  standing  on  the  rug  with  a  look  of  severe  virtue  on  her 
brow, — of  virtue  which,  to  judge  by  its  appearance,  was  very  severe.  Nor 
was  its  severity   Intended    tu    bo  I   solely  against  Mrs.  Lui>ex. 

Mrs.  Roper  was  becoming  very  tired  of  Mr.  Lupcx  also,  and  would  not 
have  been  unhappy  if  he  also  had  run  away, — leaving  behind  him  to  much 
of  his  property  us  would  have  paid  his  bill. 

Mr.  pup  I  did  |1"1  stir  when  first  addressed  by  John  Fames,  but  a 
certain  convulsive  movement  was  to  bo  seen  en  the  back  of  his  head, 
indicating  that  this  new  arrival  in  the  drawing-room  had  produced  a  fresh 
accession  of  agony.  Tin  chair,  too,  quivered  under  him,  and  his  fingers 
stretched  thi-mrctvcB  nearer  to  the  ground  and  shook  thi  m* 

"  Mr.  Lupex,  we're  goiug  to  dinner  immediately,"  said  Mrs.  Roper. 
"  Mr.  Fames,  where  is  your  friend,  Mr.  Cradell  7" 

"  Upon  my  word  I  don't  know,"  said  Earner. 

'•  But  I  know,"  said  Lupex,  jump  Jn-  up  and  .•tandjntj  at  his  full  height, 
while  he  knocked  down  the  chair  which  had  lately  supported  him. 
traitor  to  domestic  bliss!  I  know.  And  wherever  be  i.-»,  bo  ha*  that 
woman  in  his  arms.  Would  he  were  here  I  "  And  as  ha  repressed 
the  last  witdi  be  went  through  a  motion  with  his  bauds  aud  arias  which 
Beamed  intended  to  signify  that  if  that  unfortunate  young  man  were  in 
the  company  be  would  pull  him  in  pieces  and  double  him  up,  and  pack 
him  clone,  tad  then  de.-.p.-.tch  his  reniiiins  oil",  through  infinite  ."pace,  to 
the  Prince  of  Darkness.  "Traitor,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  finished  the 
process.  "  False  traitor  !  Foul  traitor  !  And  she  too  I  "  Than,  as  be 
thought  of  this  softer  side  of  the  subject,  he  prepared  himself  to  relapse 
again  on  to  the  chair.  Finding  it  on  the  ground  he  had  to  pick  it  up. 
Hi-  did  pick  it  up,  and  once  more  flung  away  his  head  over  the  back 
of  it,  and  stretched  his  finger-nails  almost  down  to  the  carpet. 

"Jiunes,"  said  Mrs.  Roper  to  her  boh,  who  was  now  in  the  room, 
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"  I  think  you'd  bettor  stay  with  Mr.  Lupex  while  WO  arc  .-.'.  dinner.  Come, 
Miss  Spruce,  I'm  very  sorry  that  you  should  bo  annoyed  by  this  kind 
of  thing." 

'•  it  don't  hurt  me,'*  raid  Mia  Spruce,  preparing  to  bare  the  room. 
"  I'm  only  an  old  woman." 

"Annoyed  I"  Bid   Lupex,  raising  himself  $g  Ida  >  Ii.iir.  not 

perhaps  altogether  disposed  to  remain  upstaira  while  the  dinner,  for  which 
it  was  intended   that  lie  Bhould  some  day  pay,  was  being  en 
"  Annoyed  !    It  is  a  profound  Borrow  to   mo  that  any   lady  should  be 
annoyed  by  '»}'  mWbrtqMB.     As  regards  Miss  Spruce,  I  look  upon   her 
character  with  profound  veneration." 

"  Vim  needn't  mind  mc;   I'm  only  nn  old  woman,"  said  Mi.ss  Spruce. 

"I'  heavens,  1  do  mind:"  exclaimed  Lqpcxj  and  hurrying 

forward  In'   eised  Miaa  Bprnee  by  the  baud.    "T  shall  always  regaxd  age 

us  entitled "     But  the  special  privilege!  which  Mi'.  Lupex  •■■. 

have  accorded    to    ago  were   nuver   made  known   to  the  inhabitants  of 
Mrs.  Roper's  boarding-house,  for  the  door  of  the  room  was  again  DJ 
at  thin  moment,  end  Mr.  CrodeH  eatered, 

"  Hera  yon  arr,  old  fellow,  to  answer  Ibf  yourself,"  said  E: 
Cradcll,  who  bad    heard  something  as  he  came  in   nt  the  front  door, 
but  hod,  pot  beard  that  Lupex  was  in  the  drawinq-rc  •  n>,   made  a 
Mart  backwards  when  he  saw  that  gentleman's  face.     "  Upon  my  word 
and  honour,"  he  began; — but  he  was  able  to  carry  his  speech  no  nuiher. 
Lupex,  dropping  the  hand  of  the  Hdi-rly   lady  whom  be  reverenced,  wan 

upon  him  in  an  invtant,  and  Cradcll  v.. in i  shaking  beneath  bis  grasp  Ukc 
an  aspen  leaf, — or  rather  not  like  an  tapCO  leaf,  ttnlCM  an  espes  leaf 
when  shaken  is  to  bo  seen  with  its  eyes  abut,  its  mouth  open,  and  its 
tongue  lianging  out. 

11  Come,  I  say," said  Eames,  stepping  forward  to  his  friend's  assistance; 
"this  WOn'l   do  at   nil,   Mr.   Lupex.      You've    been   drinking.      You'd 
[  wail  till  to-morrow  morning,  and  Speak  to  (.'radi-ll  tin  o,  ' 

•-  To  morrow  morning,  viper,''  shouted  Lupex,  "till  holding  his  prey, 
but  looking  back  at  Karnes  over  his  shoulder.  Who  the  viper  wo*  had 
no)  licen  clearly  indicated.  "When  will  he  restore  to  mc  my  wife? 
V.  ]:. n  will  he  restore  to  roe  my  honour? " 

•'  Upon-on-on-on  my — "  It  was  for  the  moment  in  vain  thai  poor 
Mr.  Cradcll  endeavoured  to  aseOTOratO  his  innocence,  and  to  stake  his 
own  purity  m  regarded  Mr*.  Lupex-    Lupex  etil] 

to  his  enemy's  cravat,  though  EaoMtS  bad  DOW  got  bun  I >y  the  arm,  and 
so  fur  impeded  his  movements  as  to  hinder  him  from  proceeding  to  nny 
graver  attack. 

"  Jemima,  Jemima,  Jemima  !  "  shouted  Mrs.  Roper.  "  Run  for  the 
police;  run  for  the  police  1  "  But  Amelia,  who  had  moro  presence  of 
iiMi.d  •}..,!,  bet  mother,  stopped  Jemima  as  the  wm  making  to  ono  of  the 
I  r<nit  windows.  "Keip  where  you  are,"  an  id  Amelia.  "They'll  come 
quiet  in  a  minute  or  two."     And  Amelia  no  doubt  v.us  right.     Calling  for 
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the  police  when  llierc  ia  a  row  in  the  house  is  like  aumino: 

CDgin  (he  soot  is  on  fire  in  the  kitchen  chimney.     In 

good  management  will  allow  the  soot  to  burn  itself  out,  without  aid  from 

the  water-engines.     In  the  present  instance  the  police  were  not  call! 

and  ]  nm   inclined   to  think  that  their  presence  would  not  have    both 

advantageous  to  any  of  the  p.nty. 

'-  UpODr-WJ -honour — I  know  nothing  about  her,"  were  the  first  words 
which   Osdcll  was  able  to  articulate,  when  Lupcx,  under  Eamc* 
suasion,  at  lost  relaxed  hU  hold. 

Liipi  \  turned  round  to  Miss  Spruce  with  a  sardonic  grin,  "You 
hear  his  words, — this  enemy  to  domestic  bliss. — Ha,  ha!  man,  tell  me 
whither  you  have  conveyed  my  wife  !  " 

"  If  you  were  to  give  me  the  Bank  of  England  I  don't  know,"  aid 

OaddL 

"  And  I'm  Mire  he  does  not  know,"  said  Mrs.  Roper,  whose  suspicions 
against  Cradell  were  beginning  to  subside.  But  as  her  suspicions  nub- 
Hided,  her  respect  for  him  dirn-;Ki  d.  Sucli  was  th©  case  also  with  Miss 
Spruce,  and  with  Amelia,  and  with  Jemima.  They  had  nil  thought 
him  to  be  a  great  fool  for  running  away  with  Mr-.  Lupcx,  but  now  they 
were  beginning  to  think  him  a  poor  creature  because  he  had  not  done  bo. 
Had  he  committed  that  active  folly  he  would  have  been  an  interesting  fool. 
But  now,  if,  as  they  all  suspected,  he  knew  no  more  about  Mrs.  Lupcx 
than  they  did,  he  would  be  a  fool  without  any  special  interest  whatever. 

"  Of  course  he  doesn't,"  said  Eamcs. 

"  No  more  than  I  do,"  said  Amelia. 

'•  Ilia  very  looks  show  him  innocent,"  Bnid  Mrs.  Roper 

"  Indeed  they  do,"  said  Miss  Spruce. 

Lupex  turned  from  one  to  the  other  as  they  thus  defended  the  man 
whom  he  suspected,  and  shook  his  head  at  each  assertion  that  was  made. 
"  And  if  he  doesn't  know  who  docs?  "  he  asked.  "  Haven't  I  seen  it  all 
for  the  last  three  months?  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  creature 
such  as  she,  u-wd  to  domestic  comforts  all  her  life,  should  have  gone  off 
in  this  way,  at  dinner-time,  taking  with  her  my  property  and  all  her 
jewels,  and  that  nobody  should  have  instigated  her  ;  nobody  assisted  her! 
Im  that  a  story  to  tell  to  such  a  man  as  met  You  may  tell  it  to  the 
marines !  '  Mr.  Lupcx,  as  he  made  this  Bpeeoh,  was  walking  abo&t  iL. 
room,  and  as  he  finished  it  ho  threw  his  pocket-handkerchief  with 
violence  on  to  the  floor.  "  I  know  what  to  do,  Mrs.  Roper,"  he  said. 
"  I  know  what  steps  to  take.  I  shall  put  the  affair  into  the  hands  of  my 
lawyer  t  i  iiioikw  morning."  Then  he  picked  up  his  handkerchief  and 
walked  down  into  the  dining-room. 

"Of  course  you  know  nothing  about  it?"  said  Eamcs  to  his  friend, 
having  run  upstairs  for  the  purpose  of  saying  a  word  to  him  while  he 
washed  his  hands. 

"What, — about  Maria?  I  don't  know  where  she  is,  if  you  mean 
that." 
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"Of  course  I  mean  that.  What  else  should  I  mean  ?  Ami  irfcftl 
makes  you  call  her  Maria?" 

*'  It  is  wn>ng.  I  admit  it's  wrong-.  The  word  will  come  out,  you 
know." 

"Will  como  out!  I'll  (all  JfOO  what  it  in,  old  fellow,  you'll  get 
yourself  into  a  mess,  and  all  for  nothing.  Thai  [bllow  will  have  you  up 
Ik  luri!  the  police  lor  stealing  his  things        ■" 

■  But,  Johnny " 

'•  I  know  all  about  it.  Of  course  you  have  not  stolen  them,  and  of 
MUM  there  was  nothing  to  steal.  But  if  you  go  on  calling  her  M.iria 
you'll  find  that  he'll  have  3  pull  on  you.  Men  don't  call  other  men'a 
wives  names  for  nothing." 

"Of course  we've  been  friends,"  said  Cradell,.  v.-lio  ratlicr  liked  this 
view  of  the  matter. 

"  Yea, — you  Iiave  been  friends^!    Sli.Y.  diddled  you  out  of  your  money, 
and  that's  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it.     And  now,  if  you  go  on 
showing  off  your  friendship,  you'll  be  done  out  of  moro  money.     You're 
!'Lr  an  nn  of  yourself.     That'*  tin-  lung  and  the  ihort  of  it." 

"And  what  have  you  made  of  yourself  with  iliat  girl?  There  are 
worse  assts  than  I  am  yet,  Master  Johnny."  Kames,  as  he  had  no  answer 
ready  to  this  counter  attack,  left  the  room  and  went  downstairs.  Cradell 
soon  followed  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  Sating  their  dinner 

iher  at  Mrs.  Roper's  hospitable  table. 

Immediately  after  dinner  Lcpex  took  himself  away,  and  the  con- 
versation upstairs  became  general  on  the  subject  of  the  lady's  departuie. 

"  \f  1  was  him  I'd  never  ask  a  question  about  her,  but  let  her  g<>," 
said  Amelia. 

"  Yes ;  and  then  have  all  her  bills  following  you,  wherever  you  went,'1 
said  Amelia'*  brother. 

"  I'd  sooner  have  her  bills  than  herself,"  said  Eamos. 

"  My  belief  is,  that  she's  been  an  ill-used  woman,"  raid  Cradell.  "  If 
she  had  a  husband  that  xhe  could  raaptet  and  have  loved,  nnd  all  that  sort 
ul"  thing,  sdic  would  have  been  ■  charming  woman." 

"She's  wcry  bit  as  bad  a*  he  i*,"  *uid  Mrs.  Roper. 

"  I  can't  agree  with  you.  Mrs.  Koper,"  ."oiitiuti.-d  the  bidy'g  rh:iiiipi.-ni. 
"Perhaps  I  ought  to  understand  her  position  better  than  any  one  h 
and " 

"  Then  that's  just  wbflS  you  ought  not  to  do,  Mr.  Cradell,"  Raid  Mrs. 

. .     And  now  the  lady  of  the  boUM  spoki;  nut  her  mind  with  ROC& 

ual  dignity  and  with  some  feminine  severity.     "That's  just  what  a 

young  man  like  you  has  no  business  to  know.     What's  n  married  woman 

like  that  to  you,  or  you  to  her;  or  what  have  you  to  do  with  uudcr- 

iig  her  position?     Winn  you've  n   wife  of  your  own,  if  ever  you 

do  have  one,  you'll  bid  you'll  have  trouble  enough  then  without  anybody 

else  interfering  with    yu,      Not   but  tth.it.    1    ln-lii  ve  you're  innocent  ns 

a  lamb  about  Mr-.  I.up<  x  ;  that  is,  us  far  as  any  harm  goes.     Bui  \  "ii've 
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got  yourself  into  all  this  trouble  by  meddli: 

jourtirli  choked1  ii]   !..!i,  by  ih.it  man.     And  who's  to  wonder  1 

go  on  pretending  to  bo  in  lave  with  :i  woman  in  that  way,  nnd  the  old 

enough  to  be  your  mother!     What  would  your  mamma  say  if  alio  eaw 

you  at  it?" 

•MT:i.hnJ.:i!'MatiphedCradeII. 

"It's  all  very  mil  your  laughing,  but  I  hale  such  folly.  If  I  see  a 
young  man  in  love  villi  :i  young  woman,  I  n-..i< .  !  bin  fa  If  ; "  Mid  '''"> 
HM  looked  af  Johnny  Karnes.    "Ircspcri        i  .,  nwj 

now  and  lln-n  do  tbiugs  an  ho  shouldn't.     They   meat  -loos  that. 

But  to  see  a  young  man  like  you,  Mr.  Cradell,  dangling  after  an  old 
married  woman,  who  doesn't  know  how  to  behave  herself;  and  all  just 
because  alio  lets  him  to  d"  it  ;— ugh  ! — nn  old  broomstick  with  a  petticoat 
on  would  do  just  a*  well !  It  make*  me  rick  to  to*  it,  end  that's  the  truth 
of  it      I  ilon' I  call  it  manly  ;   and  it  ain't  manly,  ifl 

"  Of  course  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  the  Udy  to  whom   the 
appeal  was  thus  made.     "  Uut  a  young  gentleman  nkould  keep  hiilMi 
himself  till  the  time  comes  for  him  to  speak  out, — Digging  your  pardon  all 
IBM,  Mr.  Cradell." 

"  I  don't  acc  what  a  married  woman  should  want  with  any  one  after 
In  r  luit  her  own  husband,"  mid  Amelia. 

"And  perhaps  not  always  that,"  laid  John  Ramos. 

It  wits  about  ID  hour  after  tliil  when  tlu-  front-door  lull  was  rung, 
nnd  a  scream  from  Jemima  announced  to  'hem  all  that  some  critical 
moment  had  arriv< •il.  Amelia,  jumping  up,  opened  the  door,  nnd  then 
tin:  nielli'  of  |  womao'l  dress  was  heard  on  the  lower  stairs.  "Oh,  laws, 
ma'am,  you  ban  gtTCn  us  rich  a  turn,"  said  Jemima.  "  We  all  thought 
you  was  run  away." 

"  It's  Mrs.  Lupex,"  said  Amelia.  And  in  two  minutes  more  that  ill- 
used  lady  wns  in  die  room. 

"Well,  my  dears,"  said  she,  gaily,  "  I  hope  nobody  lias  w« 

"No  j  we  didn't  mitdinnei  lira.  Bopar,  very  gran 

"And  where's  my  Orson?  Didn't  he  dino  at  home 7  Mr.  CradcU, 
will  you  oblige  me  by  taking  my  shawl?  But  perhaps  you  had  better 
not.  People  are  so  censorious;  ain't  they,  Miss  Spruce?  Mr.  Eamcs 
shall  do  it;  and  everybody  knows  that  that  will  be  quite  safe.  Won't 
Mis*  Amelia?" 

"Quite,  I  should  think,"  mid  Amelia.    And  Mrs,Lupec 
she  was  not  to  look  for  an  nlly  in  that  quarter  on  the  present  occasion- 
Kumes  got  up  to  take  the  shawl,  and  Mrs,  Lupex  went  on. 

"And  didn't  Orson  dine  at  home?  Perhaps  they  kept  him  down  at 
the  theatre.  But  I've  been  thinking  nil  day  what  fun  :t  would  be  when 
he  thought  hi.*  bird  was  flown," 

"lie  did  dine  at  home,"  said  Mrs.  Roper;  "and  he  didn't  seem  to 
like  it.     There  wasn't  much  fun,  1  can  asaure  you." 

"Ah,  wasn't  there,  though?     1  believe  thnt  man  would  liko  to  ! 
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DM  (let)  to  iii>  l.nticti-Lc.I*.-.  I  came  across  a  law  friends, — lady  friends, 
Mr.  QradeU,  though  two  of  them  had  their  husbands;  so  we  made  a  putty 
and  just   went  down  to  Ilmnpton  Court.      So  my  gentleman  has 

,   lias  ho?      That's  what  I  got  for  gadding  about  myself,  isn't  it, 
Mitm  Spruce  ? " 

Mr*.  Koper,  as  she  went  to  bed  that  night,  mwlo  up  bcr  mind  that, 
what-1  lie  cost  and  trouble  of  doing  as,  she  M  no 

r  time  iu  gutting  rid  of  her  married  guests. 


CnATTER     XLII. 

Lilt's  Bedside. 

Lilt  D.\Lt's  constitution  was  good,  and  her  recovery  was  retarded  by  no 

ralnpM  n  g  d«bility;  hm,  bw ortaala**,  ahavM  forced  to  keep 

lnr  bed  for  many  days  after  the  f<  ver  had  h  l'i  her.     During  all  this  p 
Dr.  Crofta  c.ui.u   Lvirj  d  iv.      It  HM  in  vaiu  that  Mrs.  Dale  begged  him 
not  to  do  so;  telling  him  in  simple  words  that  she  fi  bound  BOt 

to  accept  from  him  all  this  continuation  of  his  unieunun 'rated  labour* 
iK.w  tb;.t  |bl  absolute  necessity  for  them  was  DT4K  Bfl  IHItTnTBli  licr 
only  by  little  jokes,  or  did  not  answer  her  at  all ;  but  still  he  came  daily, 
almost  always  at  the  same  hour,  just  as  tho  day  was  waning,  so  that 
ho  could  »it  inr  a  ,u  ni,  r  of  nn  hour  in  the  du»k,  and  then  ride  home  to 
Guestwick  in  the  dark.    At  this,  ttm  Boll  hud  bta  admitted  batn 

r's  room,  and  she  would  always  meet  Dr.  Croftl  at  Lily's  bedside; 
but  she  never  *at  with  him  alone,  since  the  day  on  which  lie  had  Offend 
hoi  bj|  lovt  (fitfa  li.ilf-:irli<:ulal"d  v.  nnls,  nild  she  had  declined  it  with 
words  also  half  articulated.  Baa  bad  MM  fain  alOQI  rfltM  th;it,  on  the 
stairs,  or  standing  in  the  hall,  but  she  had  not  remained  with  him,  talking 
10  him  after  bn  hii>n,  and   no   further  word  of  his   lovo  had 

spoken  in  speech  either  half  or  wholly  ;u-ti<ulatc. 

Nor  had  Bell  spoken  of  what  had  passed  to  any  one  else.  Lily  would 
probably  have  told  both  her  mother  and  sister  instantly;  but  then  no 
such  scene  as  that  which  had  taken  place  with  Bell  would  have  been 
possible  with  Lily.  la  whatever  way  the  matter  might  have  gone  with 
her,  there  would  certainly  have  been  some  clear  tale  to  tell  when  the 
interview  was  over.  She  would  have  known  whether  or  no  she  loved  the 
man,  or  could  love  him,  and  VOtUd  bare  giTQfl  him  some  true  and  i 
ligiblu  answer.  Bell  had  not  done  so,  but  had  given  him  an  answer  whii  li. 
if  true,  was  not  intelligible,  and  if  intelligible  was  not  true.  And  yet, 
ffhaa  she  bad  pone  nway  to  think  over  what  had  passed,  she  had  been 
happy  and  satisfied,  and  almost  triumphant.  She  had  never  yet  asked 
hersvh  whether  iba  expected  anything  further  from  Dr.  Crofts,  nor  what 
that  something  turtle  lie, — mil  yet  thf  wns  happy  I 

Lily  had  now  liecome  pert  and  saucy  in  her  bed,  taking  upon  herself 
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the  little  airs  which  are  allowed  to  a  convalescent  invalid  as  compensation 
for  pn-Tioux  tin  I  i  -uiini.      Sin-  pi-n-iided  to  much  nnxi- 

the  subject  of  her  dmm-r.  and  dec!  nould  g»  i 

such  a  day,  let  Dr.  Crofts  be  as  imperiouB  as  ho  mir'ht.  "  He's  an  old 
savage,  after  all,"  she  said  to  her  sister,  one  evening,  after  he  was  gone, 
"  nnd  just  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  them." 

"  1  do  not  know  who  the  rest  of  them  am,"  ,  u  but  at  any 

tilt  he's  nut  vi-rv  old." 

"  You  know  what  I  :•.  i.  Hfi'i  just  as  grumpy  as  Dr.  Gruffcn,  ami 
thinks  everybody  is  to  do  what  ho  tells  them.    Of  course,  you  taJ 

part.* 

"  And  of  course  you  (K  bag  bow  good  bo  baa  bocn." 

"And  of  course  I  should,  to  anybody  but  you.  I  do  like  to  abuse 
him  to  you." 

"Lily,  Lily!" 

(I do.  It's  so  hard  to  knock  nny  fire  out  of  you,  that  when  one 
does  find  the  place  where  the  Hint  lies  one  can't  help  hammering  at  it. 
Wbtt  did  be  mean  by  saying  that  I  shouldn't  get  up  on  Sunday  ?  Of 
course  I  ahull  get  up  if  I  like  it." 

"Nut  if  mamma  a-h*  y<>u  not?  " 

"Oh,  but  she  won't,  unless  he  interfere!  and  dictates  to  her.    Oh,  | 
whit  a  tyrant  he  would  be  if  he  were  married  1 " 

"  Would  ho?" 

"  And  how  submissive  you  woiild  be,  if  yon  were  his  wife  1  It's  a 
thousand  pities  that  you  are  not  in  love  with  each  other ; — tliat  is,  it 
you  arc  not." 

"  Lily,  I  IboBgbt  tint  there  was  :i  promise  between  us  about  that." 

"Ahl   but  thai  was  in  "tlicr  days.     Things  are  all   altered  - 
promise-   was   given, — all  the   world   has   been   altered."      And    a 
Haul  this  the  COM  of  her  voice  was  changed,  and   it  had  become  almost 
and.     "I  Ad  at  tlmugh  I  ought  to  be  allowed  now  to  sjieak  about  any- 
thing [please." 

"  You  shaJI,  if  it  pleases  you,  my  pcL" 

"  You  see  how  it  is,  Bell;  I  cau  never  again  have  any  tiling  of  my  own 
to  talk  about."' 

"Oh,  my  darling,  do  not  say  that." 

"  But  it  is  so,  Bell;  and  why  not  say  it?  Do  you  think  I  never  aay 
it  to  myself  in  the  botOI  when  I  am  all  alone,  thinking  over  it — thinking, 
thinking,  thinking.  You  must  not, — you  must  not  grudge  to  let  me  talk 
of  it  sometime*." 

"  I  will  not  grudgo  you  anything; — only  I  cannot  believe  that  it  nut 
be  so  always." 

"  Ask  yourself,  Bell,  how  it  would  he  with  you.  But  I  sometimes 
liincy  that  you  measure  mo  differently  from  yourself." 

"  Indeed  I  do,  for  1  know  how  much  better  you  are." 

"  J  am   not  so  much   better  ns  to  bo  ever  able  to  forget  all  that.     I 
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know   I  never  shall  do  so.     I  have  made  up  niy  uiiutl  about  itc!e;.i!y 
Bad  witli  an  nhsoluti*  cc-rtainty." 

"Lily,  Lily,  Lily  !  pray  do  not  nay  80." 

"  But    I  do  say  it.      A  ad  yet    I   have  not  been  very  mopiah  and 
i.jholy  ;  have  I,  Bell?     I  do  think   I  deserve  some   little   endit, 
and  yet,  I  declare,  you  won't  allow  me  the  least  privilege  in  the  world." 

"  What  privilege  would  you  wi*h  mc  to  give  you  ?  ° 

"To  talk  nbom  Dr.  Onto." 

"  Lily,  you  are  a  wicked,  wicked  tyrant."  And  Bell  leaned  over 
her,  nnd  fell  upon  her,  and  kissed  her,  hiding  her  own  face  in  the  gloom 
of  die  evening.  After  that  it  came  to  be  an  accepted  understanding 
between  tlieni  that  Bell  was  not  altogether  indifli  n  nt.  be  Dr.  Croft*. 

"  Yoa  heard  what  ho  eaid,  my  darling,"  Mrs.  Dale  said  the  next  day 
an   the   three    were   in  the  room    together   after   Dr.  Crofts  waa  gone. 
Mrs.  Dale  was  standing  on  one  side  of  the  bed,  and  Bell  on  the  other, 
while   Lily  was  scolding  them  botli.      "You   can  gat  up   fig  an  hour 
or  two  to-morrow,  but  he  thinks  you  had  better  not  go  out  of  the  room." 

"  What  would  be  the  good  of  that,  mamma  ?  I  am  so  tired  of  looking 
always  at  the  same  paper.  It  is  such  a  tiresome  paper.  It  malu'a  one 
count  the  pattern  over  and  over  uguin.  I  wonder  how  you  ever  can  live  here.' 

"  I've  got  used  to  it,  you  see." 

"  I  never  can  get  used  to  that  sort  of  thing;  but  go  on  counting,  and 
counting,  and  counting.  I'll  toll  you  what  I  should  tiki  ;  Rod  I'm  MH  it 
wuuld  be  the  best  thing,  too." 

*'  And  what  would  you  like  ?  "  said  Bell. 

"Just  to  get  up  at    nine  o'clock  to-morrow,   and  go   to   church   as 
though  nothing  had  happened.     Then,   when    Dr.   CrelU  CUM   in   the 
ing,  you  would  tell  him  I  was  down  at  the  school." 

"  I  wouldn't  quite  advise  that,"  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

•'  It  would  give  him  such  a  delightful  start.  And  \Wnii  bj  found  I 
didn't  die  immediately,  as  of  course  I  ought  to  do  according  to  rule,  lie 
would  be  so  disgusted." 

"  It  would  bo  very  ungrateful,  to  any  the  least  of  it,"  said  Roll. 

"  No,  it  wouldn't,  a  bit.  He  needn't  come,  unless  he  likes  it.  And  I 
dou't  believe  he  come*  to  sec  DM  ->t  all.  It's  all  wry  w<  11,  mamma,  your 
looking  in  that  way;  but  I'm  sure  it's  true.  And  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll 
do,  I'll  pretend  to  be  bad  again,  otherwise  the  pour  man  will  be  robbed  of 
his  only  happiness." 

"  I  suppose  wo  must  allow  her  to  say  what  she  likes  till  II,1' 

said  Mt a.  Dale,  laughing.  It  was  now  BMlly  dork,  and  Mrs.  Dale  did  not 
ace  that  Bell's  hand  had  crept  under  the  bedclothes,  and  taken  hold .,!  that 
Ol  hex  sister.  "It's  true,  mamma,"  continued  Lily,  "and  I  defy  bn  tfl 
deny  it.  I  would  forgive  him  for  keeping  me  in  bed  if  he  would  only 
nuke  her  fall  in  love  with  him." 

"She  has  made  a  bargain,  mamma,"  said  Bell,  "that  she  is  to  any 
whatever  idle  likes  till  she  gets  well." 
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"  I  am  to  say  wbataTtX  I  Ii!:c  always ;  that  was  the  bargain,  and  I  mean 

to  stand  to  i  ( .  ' 

On  the  following  Sunday  Lily  did  get  up,   but  i  I  are   bcr 

c'a  bedroom.  I  hern  »h«  Was,  seated  in  that  half-dignified  and  half- 
luxurious  state  wliirii  belong!  to  tin-  flnri  getting  up  of  an  invalid,  when 
] >r.  Crofts  called.    There  alu- I  roast  mutton,  ami 

Lad  called  her  mother  a  stingy  eld  creature,  because  she  would  it"t  [ 
another  morsel ;   and  there  she  had  drunk  her  half  glass  of  p 
pretending  that  it  was  very  bad,  nnd  twice  woitc  than  the  doctor's  ph. 
:i!i'l  then,  Sunday   though   it.   Mils,  xllfl   li.'id   lull}'   <:.•",>•)'.  d   the  hut   hour  of 
daylight,   rending  that  exquisite   new    novel   which  had  just  completed 
itself,  amidst  the  jarring  criticisms  of  the  youth  mid  age  of  the  rendu 

"  I  nui  quite  aure  she  was  right  in  accepting  him,  Doll,"  die  said, 
putting  down  the  book  as  the  light  WM  fading,  and  beginning  to  praise 
the  atory. 

"It  was  a  matter  of  course,"  said  Bell.    "It  I  right  in  llie 

novels.     That's  why  I  tton'l  like  them.     They  arc  too  awe 

«'  That'*  why  1  do  like  them,  because  they  arc  *o  sweet.     A  • 
not  to  tell  you  what  ymi  are,  but  what  yo«  ought  to  be;  and  a 
should  tell  you  not  what  yon  are  to  get,  but  what  you'd  like  to  get." 

«'  If  so,  then,  I'd  go  bock  to  the-  old   school,  and   have   the   heroine 

n.-dly  a  heroine,  walking  all  the  way  up  from   Edinburgh  to  London,  and 

falling  among  thieve* ;  or  else  nursing  a  wounded  hero,  and  describing  the 

.    !.   li-mn  ihi  window.     We're  got  tin  1  of  that;  "-..!•  tha  f  ■•;.•■  who 

write  can't  do  it  now-a-days.    But  if  we  are  to  have  real  life,  let  it  be  real." 

'•  No,  Bell,  no  I"  said  Lily.    "Ucal  life  sometime.-'  i«  so  painful."  Then 

h«r  sinter,  in  it  iu»m«.-iit,  was  down  on  tho  floor  at  her  feet,  hissing  her 

hand  and  caiT-viingher  km  i     and  praying  thai  Ihi  wound  might  be  healed 

On  that  morning  Lily  had  in  inducing  her  slater  to  tell  her 

all  that  hail  ban  Skid  by  Dr.  Crofts.   All  that  had  been  said  by  herself  also, 

Br  11  had  intended  to  tell;  but  when  die  came  to  this  part  of  the  Btorj  . 

account  wtis  very  lame.    UI  don't  think  I  suid  anyi 

pilence  always  gives  consent.    He'll  know  that,"  Lily  had  n  "  No, 

In  will  not;  my  silence  didn't  give  any  consent;  I'm  sure  of  that.  Ami 
ho  didn't  think  that  it  did."  "Bntyou  didn't  mean  t<>  refuse  him?"' 
'•  I  think  I  did.  I  don't  think  I  knew  what  I  meant;  ami  it  was  safer, 
therefore,  to  look  no,  than  to  look  yes.  If  I  didn't  say  it,  I'm  sure  I  looked 
it."    "Bat  you  wouldn't  refuse  him  now?"  .    '•  I  don't  know," 

said  Bell.   "Its*  hi  should  c  tip  my  D 

nnd  In   won't  1  '    DM  again." 

Ball  was  still  at  her  sisi.  r-  l',  i !,  caressing  them,  and  praying  with  at! 
her  bear!  that  that  wound  might  be  heated  in  duo  lima,  when  Mm.  Dale 
came  in  m  ■  Boed  the  doctor's  daily  visit.    "  Then  I'll  go,"  eai .: 

"Indeed  you  won't,"  said  Lily.  "He's  coming  simply  to  make  a 
morning  call,  mid  nobody  need  rim  away.  Now,  Dr.  Crofta,  you  need  nvt 
come  and  stand  over  mc  with  your  watch,  for  I  won't  let  you  touch  my 
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hand  except  to  ahfiki  bttdl  wills  me ;  "  and  then  she  held  Iicr  Land  out  to 
him.     "  Ana  all  you'll  know  of  my  tongue  you'll  learn  from  the  sound." 

"  I  don't  care  in  the  leant  for  your  tongue." 

1:I  diiro  any  not,  and  yet  you  may  unit  of  these  days,  I  can  apeak 
out,  if  I  like  it;  can't  I,  mamma  ?  " 

«'  I  should  tliink  Dr.  Croft-,  knows  that  by  this  time,  my  dc:ir." 

"  I  San't  know.    There  are  some  things  goal  vary  slow  to 

learn.  But  you  must  sit  down,  Dr.  Crofts,  Bad  male  yourself  comfortable 
ami  polite;  for  you  mu*t  understand  that  you  arc  not  muster  ben  any 
longer.     I'm  out  of  bed  now,  and  your  reign  u  over." 

"That's  the  gratitude  of  the  world  all  through,"  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

"Who    i*   ever  grateful  to  n  doctor?      II.     OTjJj    cures  you    I      |    !. 
triumph   ever   some   other  doctor,   and    declare;    as    hi    goes    hy 

Guillen's  door,  'There,  had  eho  called  you  in,  sho'd  havo  been 
dead  before  now;  oralis  would  have  been  ill  for  twelve  months.'  1»<  n't. 
yim  jinn ->  for  joy  when  Dr.  Gru (Ten's  patients  die  ?" 

"Of  course  I  do, — out  in  the  market-place,  so  that  everybody  shall 
Reo  me,"  said  the  doctor. 

''Lily,  how  can  you  lav  men  allocking  tali  later. 

Tlion  the  doctor  did  tit  down,  and  Iney  were  all  very  cosy  togetttOf 
I  rai  the  Bra,  balking  about  thing";  which  were  not  medical,  or  only  half 
medical  iu  their  appliance.     By  dc  conversation  came  round  to 

Mrs.  Sanaa  and  to  John  Eames.  Two  or  three  days  since  Crofu  had 
told  Mrs.  Dale  of  tluit  affair  at  the  railway  station,  of  which  up  to  that 
lie  had  heard  nothing.  Mm  Dale,  when  she  was  assured  that  young 
Eames  had  given  Crosbio  a  tremendous  thrashing, — the  tidings  of 
affair  which  had  got  themselves  substantiated  at  Guestwick  so  described 
the  nature  of  the  encounter, — could  not  withhold  some  meed  of  applause. 

"Sear  bor  1"  ana  mid,  almost  In?  olontarily.    "Dear  boy  I     It  i  i 
tin1  honeatness  of  his  heart!"     And  then  ana  gave  special  injunc- 
tions to  the  doctor, — injunctions  which  were  I ittltljf  uu necessary, — that  no 
word  of  tlie  matter  should  be  whispered  before  Lily. 

"  I  was  at  the  manor,  yesterday"  said  the  doctor,  "and  the  earl  would 

sbOQt  nothing  but  Blaster  Johnny.     lie  says  he's  the  fmc*t  fi 
going."     Whereupon  Mrs.  Dale  touched  him  with  I  ;   that 

rfirastioD  might  be  led  away  in  the   direction    of  Johnny's 
prowess, 

"  1  am  so  glad,"  said  Lily.  "I  always  knew  that  they'd  find  John 
(  n!  at   la-t." 

"  And  Lady  Julia  is  just  ns  fond  of  him,"  Raid  the  doctor. 

"  Dear  mc  ! "  said  Lily.     "  Suppose  they  were  to  make  up  a  match  ! " 

"  Lily,  how  can  you  be  so  absurd?" 

"L'rt  m  bal   relation  would  he  he    to  us?     lie   would   OBT- 

tninly  uncle,  and  uncle  Christopher's  half  I 

I    [1   in;  odd?" 

"  It  would  rather,"  said  Mrs.  Dale. 
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I»  Ik  te  gir« 
they  went  en 


u  I  bop*  hell  be  aid  to  Bernard.     Don't  yon,  Bell 
up  die  Income-tax  Office,  Dr.  Cicfts?" 

"  I  didn't  heir  that  that  was  settled  yet." 
talking  about  John  Fimni 

*'  Joking  apart,"  said  Lily,  "Ian  very  glad  tbat  Lord  Dc  Gnat  bxi 
taken  bim  by  the  band.  Not  tbat  I  tbink  an  earl  u  bettor  tlm  any- 
body else,  bat  became  it  shows  tbat  people  are  beginning  to  trndemand 
tliat  be  boa  got  oometbing  in  bim.  I  always  said  tbat  tbey  wbo  lnugbed 
at  Jobn  would  see  bim  bold  op  Lu  bead  yet."  Ail  which  words  sank 
deep  into  Mrs.  Dale's  mind.  If  only,  in  some  coming  time,  her  pet  might 
be  taught  to  lore  this  new  young  hero  1  Bat  then  would  not  tbat  last 
heroic  deed  of  his  militate  most  strongly  against  any  possibility  of  such 
lore! 

"  And  now  I  may  as  well  be  going,"  said  the  doctor,  rising  from  his 
chair.     At  ibis  time  Bell  had  left  the  room,  but  Mrs.  Dale  was  still  there. 

"  Yon  need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry,  especially  this  erening,"  said  Lily. 

"  Why  especially  this  erening  lm 

u  Because  it  will  be  the  last.  Sit  down  again,  Doctor  Crofts.  Tre  got 
a  little  speech  to  make  to  you.  I've  been  preparing  it  all  the  morning, 
and  you  must  girc  mc  an  opportunity  of  speaking  it." 

*'  I'll  come  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  I'll  hear  it  then. 

"  But  I  choose,  sir,  that  you  should  hear  it  now.     Am  I  not  to  be 
I  first  get  up  on  to  my  own  throne  1    Dear,  dear  Dr.  < 
how  mil  I  to  thank  you  for  all  that  you  have  done  ? " 

"  How  are  any  of  us  to  thank  him  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

"  I  hate  thanks,"  said  the  doctor.     "  Ono  kind  glanco  of  the 
v.-  rtfa  il"  in  all,  and  I've  had  many  such  in  this  boose." 

"  You  have  our  hearts'  love,  at  any  rate,"  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

"  (Jod  bless  you  all  !*'  said  he,  as  he  prepared  to  go. 

"But  I  haven't  made  my  apt*.-'  id  Lily.    "And  to  tell  the  truth, 

mamma,  you  must  go  away,  or  I  shall  never  be  able  to  make  it.  It's  very 
improper,  is  it  not,  turning  you  out,  but  it  shall  only  take  three  minutes." 
Then  Mrs.  Dale,  with  some  little  joking  word,  left  the  room  ;  but,  as  she 
V  if  il,  her  mind  was  hardly  at  case.  Ought  she  to  hare  gone,  leaving  it 
t<.  Lily's  discretion  to  say  what  words  Bhe  might  think  Jit  to  Dr.  Crofts  1 
Hiilicit.i  *he  had  never  doubted  her  daughters, — not  1 1 
and  thmfure  it  had  been  natural  to  her  to  go  when  she  was  bidden.  But 
I  ■  jbc  went  il  >m  Italrl  l  he  had  her  dnuhi  j  whether  she  «  '.':  right  Or  06. 

"Dr.  Crofts,"  said  Lily  ;i*  smm  as  tiny  wrrr  alone.  "Sit  down  there, 
close  to  iii'  I  ■■■  it  to  n»k  you  «  question.  What  was  it  you  said  to 
Bell  when  you  were  alone  with  her  the  other  evening  in  the  parlour?" 

The  doctor  sat  for  a  moment  without  answering,  and  Lily,  wbo  was 
watching  him  closely,  could  ser  by  the  light  of  the  fin;  that  he  hod  been 
startled, — had  almost  shuddered  as  the  question  was  asked  him. 

"  What  did  I  say  to  her  7 "  nnd  he  repeated  her  words  in  a  very  low 
roico.    "  I  naked  her  if  ahc  could  love  me,  nnd  be  my  wife." 
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M  And  what  HHWB  did  she  make  to  you?" 

"  What  answer  did  ahe  make  ?     She  simply  refused  mc." 

"No,  no,  no;  don't  believe  her,  Dr.  Crofts.  It  was  not  so; — I  think 
it  was  not  so.  Mind  you,  I  can  Bay  nothing  as  coming  from  her.  She 
haa  not  told  mo  her  own  mind.  But  if  you  really  love  her,  ahe  will  bo 
mad  to  refuse  you." 

"I  do  love  her,  Lily;  that  at  any  rate  is  trw  •" 

"  Then  go  to  her  again.  I  am  speaking  for  myself  now.  I  cannot 
afford  to  lose  such  a  brother  as  you  would  be.  I  love  you  so  dearly  that 
I  cannot  spare  you.  And  she, — I  think  she'll  learn  to  love  you  as  you 
would  wiali  to  be  loved.  You  know  her  nature,  how  silent  she  is,  and 
nverae  to  talk  about  herself.  She  haa  confessed  nothing  to  me  but  this, 
— that  you  spoke  to  her  and  took  her  by  surprise.  Are  we  to  have 
another  chance?  I  know  how  wrong  I  am  to  ask  such  a  question.  Hut, 
after  all,  is  not  the  truth  the  best?" 

"  Another  chance  1" 

MI  know  what  you  mean,  and  I  think  she  is  worthy  to  he  your  wife. 
I  do,  indeed;  and  if  so,  ahe  must  be  very  worthy.  You  won't  tell  of  me, 
will  you  now,  doctor?" 

"No;  I  won't  tell  of  you." 

41  And  you'll  try  again?" 

"Yes;  I'll  try  again." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  brother  I  I  hope, — I  hope  you'll  be  my  brother." 
Then,  a»  he  put  out  his  hand  to  her  once  more,  she  raised  her  head 
towards  him,  and  he,  stooping  clown,  kissed  her  forehead.  "  Make 
mamma  come  to  me,"  were  the  lost  words  the  spoke  as  he  went  out  ut 
the  door. 

■  So  you've  made  your  speech,"  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

"  Ye*,  mamma." 

*'  I  hope  it  was  a  discreet  speech." 

"  I  hope  it  was,  mamma.  But  it  has  made  me  so  tired,  and  I  believe 
I'll  go  to  bed.  Do  you  know  I  don't  think  I  should  have  done  much  good 
ddWB  at  the  school  to-day  ?  " 

Thin  Mrs.  Dale,  in  her  anxiety  to  repair  what  injury  might  have 
been  done  to  her  daughter  by  over-exertion,  omitted  any  further  mention 
of  the  farewell  speech. 

Dr.  Crofts  as  he  rode  home  enjoyed  but  little  of  the  triumph  of  a 
successful  lover.  "  It  may  be  that  she's  right,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  and, 
at  any  rate,  I'll  ask  again."  Ni-verihelcss,  that  "No"  which  Bell  had 
ii,  and  had  repeated,  Mill  sounded  in  his  ears  harsh  and  conclusive. 
There  arc  men  to  whom  a  peal  of  noes  rattling  about  their  ears  never 
takes  the  sound  of  a  true  denial,  and  others  to  whom  the  word  onoe 
pronounced,  be  it  whispered  ever  so  softly,  cornea  aa  though  it  were  on 
unchangeable  verdict  from  the  supreme  judgment-seat. 
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Tnr.  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  contemplating  natal  warfare  is  that  its 
modem  revolutions  arc  giving  it  a  Strang-;  kind  of  resemblance  to  its  most 
ancient  forms.     The  classical  galley  fought  like  a  bird  with  its  beak,  anil 
this  is  also  the  case  with  American  rams  and  Monitors.     Let  tis  Hi 
M#«m«  that  steam  plays  in  the  modern  world  the  part  rf  oar*  omon 
ancients,  and  that  the  wind  Is  becoming  a  secondary  consideration  to  us  as 
to  them,  and  the  likeness  will  be  allowed  to  be  still  more  curious.     At 
all  event*,  it  i*  sufficiently  piquant  to  give  ft  stimulus  to  one's  interest  in 
the  history  of  this  great  subject ;  a  retrospective  glance  nt  which  may 
perhaps  be  excused  from  a  man  of  letters  to  whom  sea- life  is  not  alto:' 
unfamiliar. 

I  presume  that  all  wl»  profess  some  intctest  in  ancient  literature 
will  agree  with  the  following  diclutn  of  the  celebrated  scholar  who  has 
just  niir.il,  .liter  a  long  and  useful  career,  from  the  Glasgow  Latin  chair. 
'•In  no  one  of  the  arts  which  have  been  practised  by  mankind,"  says 
lor  Ramsay,  "  was  the  inferiority  of  the  ancients  to  the  moderns 
more  conspicuous  than  in  navigation."  The  Greeks  and  Romans  knew 
well  the  commercial  value  of  the  sea  as  a  highway.  They  knew  well  its 
political  value  as  an  in* trument  of  dominion.  But  though  in  npplyinp 
genius  to  navigation  they  allowed  their  customary  ingenuity  and  courage, 
they  never  developed  the  art  into  anything  like  the  proportions  which  it 
has  attained  among  ourselves.  Our  sea-life  to-day  commands  the  whole 
planet,  and  ranges  over  regions  compared  with  which  the  Mediterranean 
U  only  a  pleasant  Inkc.  On  that  lake  the  classical  laurels  wen 
and  somehow  it  is  not  easy  to  picture  their  greatest  -vessel*  in  the 
imagination  as  any:!  boats.     Gigantic  boats  the  larger  specimens 

of  them  BO  di»iibt  were;  but  they  never  dispensed  with  the  use  of  the  oar, 
nor  cleft  the  sea  in  all  weathers,  as  modern  ships  do.     It  was  customary 
to  haul  up  their  vessels,   for  instance,  during  the  winter;  and   Horace 
enumerates  the  launching  of  them  among  the  signs  of  the  return  of  spring. 
They  had  masts — though  generally  only  one — and  seldom,  if  . 
than  two;  and  they  <li<l  not  advance  beyond  the  construction  of  paddlo- 
raddcrs  worked  on  the  quarters.     That  they  could  not  beat  to  windward 
is  more  than  can  be  fairly  affirmed,  and  we  know  that  in  going  b*Jci> 
wind   the  merchant-ship  in  which  St.  Panl  sailed  did  her  set 
But   though  seamanship  was  so  fur  developed,   that  tacking,  and   such 
operations  as  are  necessary  in  making  way  against  a  foul  wind, 
not  unknown,    wc   must   not  suppose    that    the    classical    man-of-war 
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could  mancenvre  untltr  mil  In  the  Bunion  of  the 
and    Colli ngwcod.      To  them   the   oara  trtxo  everything — whether   on 
ordinary   occasions    or    in    battle — and    they    were    del  i  ding 

to  their  banks  of  oars,  much  :is  mir  men-of-war  are  clotted  accord- 
ing to  their  tiers  of  guns.  Not,  of  courw:,  that  a"  Manic  corre- 
BBOhded  with  our  two-decker,  a  trireme  with  our  three- decker,  and 
so  forth;  1.uit  that  the  vessel  rose  in  rank  in  the  line  of  battle  in  pro- 
i..  i-tion  to  the  number  of  the  hunks  of  oars  which  it  had.  Thus,  in  the 
spirited  sea-fight  in  tlie  tliird  book  or  Lucan,  «v  have  the  admiral's 
vessel — prittarin  puppit — of  Brutu*, — domineering  over  the  Rl  M  bf  fllnl 

i-  nix  tiers  of  oara.    How  the  oars  were  arranged  in  these  larger  t< 
in  inn-  of  the  crack  puzzles  of  commentators,  and  it  is  as  hard  work  studying 
them,  na  it  must  have  been  pulling  them.  Dr.  Arnuld  thought  the  problem 
insoliil.il,   and   whether  it  ho  so  or   not  does  not   eoneern  our  Ifftcifel 

( -s  jii-i  now;  suffice  it,  that  classical  war-vessels  aaJrowsof  oars, 

hieh  their  whole  movements  were  regulated, — and  regulated,  as  the 
art  advanced,  not  lew  cleverly  than  our  steamers.  The  oarsmen,  or 
rowers,  were  gi  at  rally  ihme  rod  freedmen,  and  bo  ray  case,  thejightfng 
lift  ..ml  Die  nautical  life  «>f  nn  nncient  man-of-war  wire  two  distinct 
worlds.     The  tpibdta  i>f  the  Greeks — (hi   d  ntttttt  Of  the  ItomnnR 

— were  soldiers  who  fought  afloat,  and  not  sailor.-,  in  nm -m  ::m-  of  i lie 
word,  at  alL  Ingenious  lexicographers  describe  them  as  "  marines,"  1  Hi 
this  is  to  suggest  nn  incomplete  analogy.  Tho  great  bulk  or  the  lighting 
power  of  a  modern  man-of-war  is  nautical  in  the  strictest  sense.  The 
broadside  is  fired  by  scamen-guiiucrs — the  same  seamen  who  do  nil  the 
Work  Of  il:..  tMMil.  The  marines  Itara  nn  auxiliary  military  body — ■ 
Infinitely  respectable  no  doubt;  but  quits  disproportionate  In  numbers 
i.-uice.  Now,  in  the  old  tfOrld,  the  military  men  were  the  sole 
ling  force,  and  the  sailor  belonged  to  a  distinctly  inferior  rank ;  :ui<1 

■  the  curium  circumstance — one  of  the  many  frequent  contrasts 
between  ancient  and  modern  lift— that  the  B&mafl  Was  held  in  little  honour 
by  the  ancients.  In  the  first  place,  iho  gentleman-seanian — the  Colling  - 
wood  of  our  experience — was  n  churn  i'  t  ol  which  antiquity  knew  nothing 
iry  or  fiction.  A  Greek  Tennyson  or  n  Reman  Wellington 
could  be  easily  found;  not  so  a  Nelson  of  the  JEgcan,  or  a  Jervis  of 
LetittttV  Hh*i  OUT  cotnttM  0  aeamnn — Jack  himself — was  nol  I  cha- 
racter to  be  matched  in  the-  ancient  world ;  and  though  wo  hare  I  i  il 

la  existence,  classical  literature  does  not  take  kindly  to  him.     The 

philosophers  thought  the  nautical  clement  bad,  politically, — turbulent,  and 

i  democratic.     The  poets  and  Satirists  heard  the  sailor  carol  about  his 

ma,  and  noted  that  his  voice  was  husky  with  "in ■■.  but  treated  him 
as  no  more  picturesque  or  interesting  than  other  social  t  iff- raff.  Juvenal, 
in  glancing  at  somebody  who  freqm  m<' I  the  bspest  bnUfits,  obstttfj  that 
you  may  find  him  mingling  with  aailorr.,  thietes,  and  I  fad  there 

is  a  curious  passage  iu  one  of  Cicero's  letters,  iu  which  he  says  that  at 
his  time  of  life,  a  sea  voyage  would  hardly  become  hi8  "  dignity."     How 
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different  the  aMpeiatioiM  which  this  praesii  from  thorn  taggnAeH  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  voyage  in  die  Barkam  ! 

But  white  it  is  important  to  remember  such  point*  of  difference  between 
ancient  and  modern  sea-lifc,  it  is  eqoallj  important  to  remember  to  do 
justice  to  the  sea  Powers  of  antiquity.  From  humble  beginning*  they 
developed  into  a  strength  which  sarcd  Europe  from  the  barbarians,  and 
preserved  order  and  civilization— though  not  always  completely — in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  A  mighty  p»  ogress  took  place  between  the  time 
when  Homer's  mariners  lowered  the  mast,  flung  out  the  stone,  as  anchor, 
from  the  prow,  and  ilutvned  the  stern  by  ropes  to  erections  on  the  beach ; 
an'!  the  time  when  the  Hermans  had  a  "channel  fleet"  of  torreted  trireme* 
and  quiaqueremea  stationed  at  Misemim.  This  progress  was  begun  by 
the  Greeks,  who  started,  as  Thucydidea  tells  us,  with  "  fifty  oared  vessels 
and  long  boats,"  and  whose  vessels  were  not  yet  decked  throughout,  even 
by  the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  Triremes — the  linc-of- battle  ships  of 
wily — were  first  made  by  the  Corinthians.  But  Greece  owed  to 
Athens,  and  Athens  owed  to  Thcmi»tocle»,  the  real  development  of 
power  into  something  noble  and  considerable.  The  earliest  sea-fights 
were  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra;  between  Athens  and  .-Egina.  Bat 
the  young  naval  valour  of  the  Greeks  received  its  regular  baptism  in  the 
waters  of  Salamis.  Athens  began  her  nautical  history  much  as  England 
began  hers — by  scattering  an  armada. 

•lamis,  we  have  the  first  great  sen-fight  of  antiquity,  and  one  of 
lasting  interest  and  importance  in  the  annals  of  the  world.     Athens  had 
been  burnt  to  the  very  roots  of  the  Sacred  Olive.     The  Persian  was  in 
possession  of  the  ruined  capital,  and  of  tho  whole  shore,  along  which  his 
thousand  war-galleys,  Phoenician,  Ionian,  Egyptian,  were  drawn  up.     To 
those  who  know  the  scene  of  the  battle,  there  is  something  ainp 
picturesque  in  recalling  it,  and  peopling  it  with  the  figures  of  that  ancient 
day.     Opposite  the  Piraeus  lies  the  little  island  of  Psyttaleia,  rocky  and 
bare-looking,  clnd  only  with  shrubs;  and  on  its  left  the  islaud  of  Salami*, 
also  desolate  in  aspect,  and  hatdly  made  cheerful  by  the  sunlight  playing 
in  the  blue  sen  round  about.    In  the  strait  between  Salamis  and 
land  lay  the  Greek  fleet,  with  tho  enemy  between  them  and  :'.. 
land.     Facing  the  enemy,  from   his  galley  an  Athenian  would  see  the 
heights  to  the  left  crowned  with  the  troops  of  the  barb  d  his  shins 

lining  the  coast,  so  that  he  would  look  across  a  part  of  them  at  the 
blackened  Acropolis  rising  from  the  plain,  and  the  background  of  x 
and  duskily  purple  hills.  The  Persian  vessels  were  to  the  Greek  as  three 
to  one,  and  honee  it  was  nn  advantage  to  the  Greeks  to  fight  in  the  strait, 
rather  than  in  tin-  q  ■  Mb  This  calculation  was  one  motive  of  the  cele- 
brated stratagem  of  Themistocles,  who  sent  false  information, — that  ha 
countrymen  meditated  flight — -to  the  barbarian,  and  so  persuaded  him  to 
encircle  Salamis  closely,  and  to  bring  on  the  battle.  When  the  day 
broke,  the  falwly  confident  men  of  Asia — many  of  whom  had  been  rowing 
nil  night  to  intercept  nn  enemy  who  made  no  attempt  to  lly — advanced  to 
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But  the  pxan  rose  from  the  three  hundred  odd  war-vessels 
of  the-  children  of  Hellas — their   oars  fell  with  regular   dip    and    flash 
in    the  wave  —  and    raising   cheerful   cries  of   hope,   and  valour, 
patriotism,  they  rushed  through  the  tide  upon  the  enemy's  fleet.     On  each 
Greek  vessel  there  were  eight.  .,-,  or  fighting  men,  a.  small  propor- 

tion of  whom  were  archer*, —  though  this  was  an  arm  in  which  the 
invader  was  stronger.  Ikit  the  Brat  and  chief  execution  was  done  by  the 
brazen  beaks  of  the  ships  themselves.  They  struck  lika  spears,  as 
.flischylua  says  in  his  noble  description  in  the  P«rsa.  Souk 
lVr.iuu's  figure-head  was  shorn  clean  away,  or  he  was  waking;  before  hif 
shown-  of  'la.i .  imd  j.iv-lmn  could  tako  effect.  A  blow  of  this  kind 
HHshed  a  hank  of  oars,  :m  I  h-i'i  tin-  m  mH  1  n-lj  ■-•-  K  And  the  Gn-cLs 
acted  in  order,  advanced  in  line,  and,  when  the  first  stream  of  enemies 
{jot  "lulu  c< infusion,  gurroimded  Uicm  in  :■  uttering  them  from  every 

point  nf  the  eiivlc.  The  Persians  fought  well,  notwithstanding,  and 
II.  i«lotua  tells  us  that  they  "surpassed  themselves."  But  the  xout  was 
not  long  in  becoming  general,  and  the  Greeks  pursued  the  encumbered 
fugitivea  like  fishermen  pursuing  a  shoal  of  tunay  fish.  Such  is  iE.iclivliiM' 
GOmpaiiMB, — curiously  vivid  when  one  remembers  that  Mediterranean 
fhhetmen  still  capture  those  clumsy  and  coarse  fish  by  driving  than  into 
n  corner,  and  beating  them  to  death  with  pole  and  pike.  Not  lea* 
vividly,  the  same  great  poet  (who  may  have  been  in  the  battle,  though 
this  is  not  certain)  speaks  of  the  Pvrnnn  garments  as  floating  on  the 
water.  The  early  writers  seem  to  have  loved  to  dwell  on  the  details  of 
memorable  sea-fight, — how  there  wasa  shock  of  earthquake  at  sunrise; 
how  Xerxes  shrieked  and  tore  his  clothes,  when  he  saw  from  hi*  "rocky 
brow"  the  nluughter  of  a  bond  of  illustrious  Persians  who  had  been 
stationed  on  Psyttaleia  ;  how  the  first  man  that  took  a  ship  was  LycomedeB, 
In  tiian,  who  cut  down  its  ensign  and  dedicated  it  to  Apollo  the 
l..iuiel-ciuwned.  Nor  is  tho  poetry  of  early  superstition  wanting  in  tho 
tales  about  the  great  day,  for  we  hear  of  a  Greek  galley  on  the  other 
side  of  Salamis  being  warned  of  what  was  going  QB  bj  t  ipCOtrt  hark,— 

;.  lin."U:  .iln '..-!vr  "I    the    i'hi:i:'_!  DHftfaMl/ 

Regarding  the  battle  of  Salamis  from  a  more  strictly  naval  point  of 

we  find — 
Lit.  A  scamanlikc  calculation  of  the  position.  It  was  wise  in  the 
':  h-adcis  tn  fight  in  the  straits,  bfCKM  it  would  have  been  an 
■dvmtegi  t.  ih.  lurger  force  to  fight  in  the  open  sea.  As  it  was,  they 
were  crowded,  and  unnble  to  help  each  other.  Their  superior  sizes — sin 
jKhanlnge  which  the  Spani.di  Armada  also  possessed — was  thus  little  fi  It, 
atid  in  the  fight  became  a  r/i'sadvantage,  because  the  sea-breeze  had 
sprung  up  and  made  them  less  mnnng< ■ 

2nd.    An    (OOelltBt,    and    strictly    naval    fleet  -  m. in.  emi'iip;.      The 
!.s  advanced  in  gowl  order,  and  kept  their  cider,  and  surrounded  the 
COCmy  at  the  proper  time.     This  shows  that  naval  tactics  on  a  large 
scale  were  beginning  tu  be  understood. 
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The  Atl.crii.-iits  <li<l  not  p  play  more  absolute  g.illnnlry  at 

ok  tliAti  other  Greek  races — not  n  "  M^ae- 

tans.      But    til  touted   n   much    larger    ;  other 

v -eight — while  their  ships  were  ••' 
contributed,  too,  above  all,  the  ad i 
audacious  die  hero  and  intellect  i 

uling  n.ivjil  power  of  Greece  by  its  ■  n*  a 

She  always  reverted  t  iditaccDstai 

hi,  wvd  new  flights  or 
nbitii.n.     Accordingly,  between   1*0  n.c,   when  the  llattie  of  Salamis 
waa  fought,  and  432  u.c,  in  •  poanetrian  War  beg; 

ureal  naval  progress,  and  extended 
direction,  by  dint  of  it.     And  it  waa  m  Iring 

a  great  improvement  in  the  nrt  of  manoeuvring  flccU". 
his  speech  before  the  opening  of  the  war  last  ti.  encourage)  his 

i  of  their  superiority  In   these  particulars. 
the  naval  bus'meW   be  twiys,  "  is  a  d 
else,  and  cannot  be  made  a  by-work  of."    The  Pcloponncsi  'sue*, 

bad  not  had  the  practice  of  the  A  and,  whftl  Id  be 

Qg   it,    by   being   11 
The  argument  gives  one  a  keen  feeling  of  the  resemblance 
through  human  history;    for  the  injury  done  to  French  scan, 
the  prolonged  blockaded  of  lata  laat  gi  108  often  be 

by  our  h.t..i1  v  Periolca  talks  just  ns  Pitt  might  1: 

i.  in  anotl 
to  try  and  feel  as  much  like  UUuulera  as  pof 

tolerable  notion  of  what  Greek  sea-fights  were  at  I  i-ert, 

withered  from  studying  the  euga^' 
nun  genual -admiral,  in  the  Corinthian  Gull    in    '•-"'   '•  •      H 
leading  there  one  day,  1: 
□14  Mediterranean  officers  as  lb;  J'ulrtit  of  our  day,  wi 
media  rer-garden,  its  seedy  old 

along  the  shore,  its  ■  s's,  and  itaccol 

I  for  breakfast,  brought  out  in  tin  cans  by  the  boatmen.     A  i 
■-Man  sqiudron  ImvI:  Acar- 

Brtakan   by  Phormio   in  mid   passage,  and  compel!' 

•ay.     The 
vessels  ranged  themselves  in  a  circle,  prows  out,  stents 

ug  to  the  enemy,  but  keeping  inside  their  wuall  craft,  an 

sailers  ready  to  strengthen  any  point  attacked.     There,  like  a 
catharinc-wheol,  the  Pelopo&aotinn  squadron  «  Hind   and 

round  the  Athenians  sailed  in  single  line,  sweeping  past  them,  and  mi' 
ing  their  circle.    Phormio  was  costcnl  In  hide  hi*  time,  and  make  no 
hasty  attack.     For  he  knew  when  to  expect  the  sea-! 

tya  in  a  sea-fight  tha  ally  of  the  best  wamsn. 
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was  not  disappointed.  The  wind  camo  down  from  the-  mouth  of  the  gulf, 
■ltd  pretty  soon  began  to  "  kick  up  a  bobbery,"  as  MJloro  say.  Ship  fell 
fen]  of  whip.  The  Peloponnosians  could  not  lift  their  oar*  in  tl 
the  ml  Vainly  did  the  ktUusUt — an  officer  who  in  Crrei 
made  tl-..  covers  keep  time — roar  nut  his  orders.  The  squadron  full  into 
confusion,  and,  in  the  confusion,  Fliormio  made  bis  ns?ault.  He  sank  the 
vessel  of  the  commander,  the  ling-ship,  nt  once,  then  some  others,  and, 
capturing  a  dozen,  sank  the  rest.  After  erecting  a  trophy  at  Khium,  and 
dedicating  a  ahip  to  Neptune,  ho  returned  to  his  head -quarters  on  the 
northern  tide  of  the  gulf— Nanpactos— destined  to  beoome  bo  famous  in 
OAVal  annals  ju»t  two  thousand  year.-;  afterwards,  under  its  Italian  nnmc  ot 
lepauto.     The  defeat  just  recounted  did  not   diseoumgc   (be 

iaoi   and   their  allies.      They  prepared  t|j  revenge,  themselves  on 

;ii(.;   and    tin'    details    vf   the    attempt  show  :  ci roughly    ulivc 

Greeks  of  all  races  were  now  becoming  to  the  importance  or  naval 
strategy.  They  brought  together  seventy -seven  vessels,  and  lay  op; 
riu.rinin,  v.iio  had  only  twenty,  near  the  month  of  the  gulf.  For  some 
days  the  Ihvts  watched  each  other.  Tho  FeloDOpoesiana  were  determined 
not  to  sail  outward,  for  they  did  not  want  to  fight  in  the  open,  while  the 
dans,  conscious  of  their  d  ring  skill,  wii  bed  not  to  Sght  in  the 

iws,      Bach  weuf  i  d  practising  and  preparing  ,'jr  *bs  battle  in  the 
meantime.      At   lost   the   Pelopoonesians    tried   a   feint.     They    nil 
inward;-,   in    *  Column,    (OUT    :ihiva»t,    with    their  rig] it   wing    leading, 

seemed  la  thn  \U  a  an  attack  on  tfaupai  to*    Th  i  Athenians  Immediately 
.  toed  along  ih<  qui  •    ■  i  ihal  j 

enemy  wheeled  round  and  attacked  them  in  line.  Tho  Athenian* 
were  taken  at  a  dundvautage  by  a  force  so  superior;  and  nine 
hhips  were  driven  QA  shore  and  destroyed,  or  taken  in  tow  to  be  dragged 
off.  But  the  success  waB  badly  followed  up.  Twenty  of  the  Peloponuo- 
rigbt  wing  pursued  tlie  Athenian  vessels  which  hud  escaped,  but  in 
se  disorderly  n  mauner  that  these  rallied  off  Nanp&cUlS,  aud,  with  a  bod 
shout,  mahed  upon  them.  The  result  wan  that  the  day  wan  retrieved; 
for  tin1  All  <>V  sis  of  the  enemy,  and  recovered  snob  vessels  of 

their  own  ns  had  b  in  tow. 

4.  carious  picture  of  the  ancient  naval  liu  11  afforded  by  an  alarm 
which  the  [Acodjcmoniane gave  to  Ail    1  tranter*  The  1  I 

was    known  to  be   left  (he   can  less  sense  of    their 

iority  at  sea  which  the  Athenians  felt.  So  the  Peloponnosians 
a  body  of  men  to  cross  the  isthmus  to  Megara,  each  carrying  Ins  oar, 
cuthirm,  ■>.:  ing  with  which  tho  oar*  weic  fastened  to  the 

iholv),  there  to.  -ei-,  |ha  Mcgarum  vessels  laid  up  at  Niswa,  and  li"in 
thence  to  sail  to  the  Pincus  and  attack  it.  The  expedition  succeeded  so 
tar  as  to  gi-  I  that  the  1  1  got 

Binne  l"    '    al  ikilami  tal  -;  done.     But  the  incident  thews 

wliata  primitive  tort  of  thing  naval  war  was  with  the  ancients,  when  men, 
carrying  eacb  his  oar,  could  go  overland  to  improvise  an  attack  on  one  of 
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01  lurhour*.  It  shows,  also,  as  Dr.  Arnold  points  out  in  a 
note  on  his  Thucydides,  that  each  oar  was  pulled  by  one  man,  which  is 
intelligible  in  the  cam  of  a  trireme,  but  is  difficult  to  understand  when 
we  come  to  deal  with  quadriremes,  quinqueremcii,  and  so  forth. 

Still,  we  must  remember  that  this  elaborate  ht»at-fighting  of  theirs 
waa  conducted  on  a  great  scale,  and  with  much  dexterity,  by  the  Greeks. 
There  were  nearly  four  hundred  vessels  on  the  Greek  side,  as  wc  have 
at  Salami* ;  and  engagements  of  a  hundred  a  tide  bappt&ad  several 
limes  during  the  Peloponnoman  War.  It  was  essentially  boat -fighting,  no 
doubt  It  generally  went  on  in  gulfs,  or  in  sight  of  land;  and  when  the 
ordinary  sea-breeze  could  be  calculated  on  to  disturb  the  least  nautical  of 
the  combatants,  one  must  not  talk  much  of  the  etamanahip  displayed, 
from  a  modern  point  of  view.  There  were  no  manoeuvres  lor  the 
weather-gage;  no  chases  through  a  gale  of  wind;  no  shifting  spars 
during  action;  no  loss  of  masts ;  none  of  those  terrible  struggles  with 
foe  and  tempest  together  which  trained  for  long  ages  the  countrymen  of 
IS  bike  and  Tromp.  There  was  not  even  that  continuity  of  sea-life,  and 
isolation  from  the  other  pursuits  of  the  world,  which  has  formed  the 
modern  nautical  character,  and  has  given  us  in  Commodore  Trunnion  a 
creation  beyond  the  reach  of  Ariatophanic  comedy.  The  stately  Greek 
galley  haunted  the  pleasant  bays,  and  wandered  within  sight  of  the 
purple  hills  of  their  romantic  land.  But,  of  its  kind,  their  fighting  at 
sea  was  admirable.  They  had  the  ditkplous,  or  "breaking  the  line;" 
the  periptous,  or  sailing  round  an  enemy  ;  the  unnfomisit,  or  backing  water, 
to  gain  impetus  for  a  charge  with  the  beak  ;  with  other  movements 
Calculated  Od  well  prepared — showing  that  strategy  ailoat  was  to  them 
a  matter  of  study  and  nrt.  And,  at  bottom,  they  rested  on  two  great 
principles  never  likely  to  he  superseded  in  naval  warfare — the  use  of  the 
ram,  and  boarding.  Their  manoeuvres  were  mainly  valuable  in  enabling 
them  to  employ  these  at  an  advantage  over  enemies  who  handled 
galleys  bhon  clumsily.  If  n  successful  stroke,  or  scries  of  strokes,  was 
mad*  with  the  beak,  the  enemy's  game  was  up.  If  the  vessels  closed 
without  such  succesx,  the  strife  was  settled  by  a  hand-to-hand  conflict, 
beginning  with  a  nhower  of  darts  nnd  stones. 

The  failure  of  the  grcnt  Sicilian  expedition  left  Syracuse  the  strongest 
Ori'i-k  naval  power;  sad  tin-  naval  interest  of  the  world  now  transfers 
itself  J'n .in  In  the  west  of  the  Mediterranean.     The  mighty  rival 

of  Syracuse — Carthage — waa  the  real  ruler  of  that  sea  in  the  interval 
between  the  days  of  Alcibiadcs  and  those  of  the  Praia  Wars.  The 
I'.uiliagmians  were  the  first  people  who  habitually  employed  war-vessels 
larger  than  the  regular  triremes;  and  their  quinqueTcmes  not  only  kept 
the  Sicilian  coast-towns  in  order,  but  (circa  B.C.  2G2)  checked  Unman 
•.■'  ii  in rrcc,  and  menaced  Italy  with  partition.  The  great  peoph 
to  rule  the  world  were  insultingly  told  that  they  could  not  wash  their 
hands  b  the  sea  without  Phoenician  permission.  There  are  few  greater 
tiiiliga  iii  Pome's  history  than  the  spirit  with  which  she  resolved  to  have 


a  fleet,  anil  tin  I  Mt  about  creating  one.     England 

has  built  many  >  ship  on  Standi]  models,  ami  the  Romans  Bet  tlieir  ship- 
builders— hitherto   only  ftOOMtomod    to    building    merchant-vessels — to 
upon  a  Carthaginian  ptnteren,  i.e.   quimp  that   had   been 

ii.m.i..].  in  b.0.  260;  the  kbA  Bo  tea  ■  fleM  of  ■  hondred  ind  twenty 
sail.  Of  course  it  was  very  inferior  to  the  Carthaginian  one,  and  if  tin; 
Romans  hail  tm.d  to  conquer  by  inanteuvring  only,  they  would  probably 
have  been  hopelessly  defeated.    But  their  strong  military  and  mechanical 

not!  stood  i  ood  stead.    They  put  bodies  of  soldiers  on  board, 

and  contrived  bridges  which  could  be  lowered  in  front  of,  or  on  each 
of,  the  prow.  When  the  vessels  closed,  these  struck  upon  the  enemy, 
and  held  to  him  by  grappling-irons;  so  that  the  soldiers  boarded  over 
them,  and  curiocl  the  day,  as  in  a  land  fight.  Thus  was  gained  the  flint 
Roman  victory  of  Duillius,  in  d.c.  200,  at  Mylas,  to  the  north-west  of 
Mesaono — which  may  be  called,  from  a  naval  point  of  view,  the  SalamiB 
pi  luiine.  Four  years  afterwards,  the  Romans  sent  an  expedition  to  the 
coast  of  Libya,  comprising  thrco  hundred  and  thirty  sail,  which,  besides 
a  hundred  thousand  men  in  its*  crew*,  carried  a  landing  force  of  forty 
thousand.  This  immense  armament  advanced  upon  a  Carthaginian  fleet 
H  thrco  hundred  and  fifty  vessels,  off  Ecnonius,  in  the  form  of  a  wedge, 
ami  whs  reei  ived  in  line.  Twenty -fonr  nail  of  the  Romans  were  aunk  in 
the  battle;  while  of  the  Carthaginians,  twenty-lour  were  .iinik  arid  sixty- 
four  taken.  The  Romans  effected  their  landing,  after  an  engagement  the 
•cole  of  which  shows  the  greatness  attained  hy  the  ancient  world  in  this 
h  of  warfare.     During  this  first  Punic  War  the  Romans  had  several 

.-ea;  but  it  vim  their  fleet  that  pulled  them  through  and  gave  them 
the  victory  at  .last.  They  never  became  what  could  be  called  a  naval 
people,  DOS  tool  to  such  pursuits  so  cheerfully  as  the  more  flexible  (Ii 
Indeed,  their  beat  naval  men  were  Italians  of  Greek  blood.  But  still  the 
Romftfl  ( iovernment,  in  its  fine,  solid,  substantial  fashion,  took  cure  always 
to  have  wpiadrons  when  squadrons  were  wanted.      Piracy  having  attained 

HMHU  dimension*  at  one  time,  they  gave  Pmnpey  curie  blmthi  to 
clear  the  Mediterranean  I'rinii  it;  and  he  swept  the  pirates  "IT  the  sen 
n audi  as  you  would  do  red  mullet,  with  a  seine  there.  The  Roman  twite 
in  naval  mattem  was  for  big  ships  with  towers  or  castles, — similar  in 
principle  to  those  once  used  by  ourselves,  and  from  which  our  fortcaatle 
gut  its  new  familiar  but  meaningless  name.  It  is  to  nich  stately  cmft  that 
Horace  alludes  when  he  addresses  Mascenas  in  the  first  epode:— 

Ibis  Libnmii  inter  nltn  navnim, 
Amice,  jiropagnacala : 

If  tlioa  ia  thy  LiNnrninns  go. 

Amid  the  bulwark 'd  galleys  of  the  foe—  Thtodcr*  UarUm. 


Mocccnaa  was  "going"  (but  didn't  go  after  all)  to  accompany  Augustus 
to  that  famous  battle  of  Aclium.  which  closed  the  can  ■  i  nt  Antuny,  and 
gave  Augustus   the   empire    of  the    world; —  a   buttle  of  soma   nautical, 
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much  political,  and,  perhaps,  even  more  sentimental  interest  to  the  •■-.•■ 

and  coarsely  splendid  debouch  • .  who  boasted  of  his  descent 
from  Bacchus,  and  did  a  good  deal  in  prove  I  Iu'b  card 

last  years  of  his  lifu.     Tim  oattl  of  the  Mediterranean  being  uud» 
he  might  liavc  prepared  n    iiir  bettor   nasal  play  the 

gome  of  empire  with  than  be  did.     The  September  of  31  u.c.   found  him 
on  the  coast  of  Acarnaniu,  at  the  bead  of  a  fleet  contaiuing,  indrc<: 
ntrongre  •!:      "mh<i  eighl  end  ten  benta  cf  oar>— but  badly  manned 
and   ■'!  dl  cl] lined.     On  the  other  band,  the  fleet  of  (< 
■how]!   and  bulky,   was   in   infinitely  bitter  order,  and  seasoned  in  the 

contest*  with  Sextos  Pompeiua,  lately  removal  fi  th  of  the  q 

Cynical,   and   commanding  ambition  of   the  second  Crowir.      The)  rivals 
fought  at  the  month  pf  the  taabtacifta  Gulf  km  wiihii 

mouth,  OcU via u  without;  md  the  fight  began  nt  noon  by  tho  advance 
of  Antony's  lift  wing.  Actiuni,  still  more  ttuiu  most  of  the  groat  clamical 
sea-fights,  was  a  land  battle  on  salt  water.  V»Y  bear  little  of  the  ki 
manoeuvring  which  1'hormio  loved,  ov  of  tho  boarding  of  the  Punic  wars. 
The  smaller,  nimbler  vessels  of  Octavian  hung  round  Antony's  k1 
nnd  ornamented  hulls,  and  battered  at  them  with  spears,  javelins,  and 
fire-tipped  arrows,  while  they,  in  their  turn,  hurled  missiles  from  catapults 
planted  OO  iheit  wooden  towers.  During  the  Bgbt,  Augustus  (we  antici- 
onic  three  years,  by  giving  him  thi.i  title)  shot  to  und  fro  among 
his  fleet  in  a  swift  Liburninn,  encouraging  hi*  men.  His  victory  was  by 
no  means  sure,  up  to  tlm  tune  of  Cleopatra'*  flight  .  and  both  aides  were 
astonished  when  the  Egyptian  queen's  detachment  hoisted  sail  and  made 
for  me  IMoponncsus.  Her  vends  having  been  stationed  in  tick  Antonys 
largest  ships,  disturbed  &•  order  of  these  in  breaking  throngh;  and 
despair,  perhaps,  made  part  of  tho  infatuation  which  prompt)  d  him  to 
follow  her.  He  jumped  iato  n  quinquereme,  nnd  lied  sway  to  I 
observed  only  by  a  part  of  the  brave  fleet  which  he  had  deserted,  and 
which  fought  till  nightfall,  having  been  damaged  by  a  heavy  sea  that  set  in 
towards  uvetiing.  Augustus  slept  that  night  on  board  his  vessel,  seci 
empire.  He  had  taken  three  hundred  ships,  and  killed  five  thousand  men. 
But  it  is  now  time  to  leave  tho  Mediterranean,  and  to  turn  our 
thotiglitB  to  the  great  Northern.  Beo,  in  which  tho  nnccstora  of  the  Blakcs, 
Nelsona,  nnd  Tiompj  BOM  alt  this  while  engaged  in  amber-fishing,  iudc 
piracy,  seal-hunting,  and  who  knows  whut?  clad  in  wolf-skin,  drit) 
out  of  deer's  horn,  und  leading  a  turbulent,  heathen,  animal,  but  not 
ignoble,  not  unhappy  existence,  through  long  dark  ages,  destitute  of  a 
history.  Before  quitting  the  pleasant  southern  waters  of  the  lemon- 
scented  ^!gean — still  warm  from  the  limbs  of  Venus,  though  her  worship 
is  over  there— I  will  only  n  mark  that  Mediterranean  sea-lighting  has 
always  been  galley  or  barge  fighting — always  an  affair  of  row-boats.  Tho 
Northern  races  have  taken  men-of-war  of  the  modern  stamp  there.  But 
the  Mediti  rranean  races  have,  always  followed  the  classical  tradition,  and 
clashed  against  each  other  in  galleys,  by  the  help  and  to  the  music  of  tho 
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oar.     It  wis  so  in  the  battles  wliMi  the  Dorias  of  Genoa  fought  with 
ll  e  I'isanis  of  Venice,  or  (he  l  of  Pitt.     It  was  so  in  the  great 

Kittle  of  Li-panto,  in  1571.  wlun  Cbaxlfil   the   Elfth'l   brilliant  bastard, 
Don  John,  took  or  destroyed  two  hi  ind  fifty  Turkish  gal 

index  of  Parma  slew  MusCapba  Bejr,  in  boarding  the  treasure  ship, 
with  his  ili.iiU.  -handed  sword.  The  traveller  Mill  fees,  on  the  palaces  on 
tba   I.ung-Aruo  of  Pisa,   the   rusty   rings  to  which  the  galleys  of  her 

idaaa  were  moored  in  the  glorious  days  of  mcdia-val  Italy. 

To  come,   however,  to  our  own  ancestor. — men   lofftrioi  to  none  of 
uji-i i. -i-  to  tlu'in  tin  salt  water.     What  says 
the  fl  'la  in  i  ne  of  ita  snatel  ■•  of  song? 

The  N'  ii. .i  n  mV,  king  is  on  tlic  sen, 

Xhongh.  bitter  winUy  cold  it  1 1-, 

On  the  wild  waves  his  Yule  koeps  lie. 

The   man  of  the  North  was  afloat  eajly — admit   in  all   weathers.     The 
sea  |  npSBjon  from  boyhood,  his  highway  to  fortune;   and  he 

was  buried  often  on  some  hill  overlooking  it,  where  its  bttesai  could  phy 
about  hU  luir.  Like  the  Greek,  the  NamomM  began  with  a  boat — singlc- 
m.isted,  BJtd  with  a  uinglo  square  nail — useful  only  in  going  befOM)  il.- 
We  hear  of  one  old  Northern  king  who  amid  walk  outside  the 
punw.de.,  OQ  the  ear.-,  while  the  men  were  rowing  his  vi.is.h1,  tin 
Wonderful  tiling*  were  done  with  the  small  resources  of  those  old  times 
by  the  men  of  Bcaadtnwfa  and  Fri*!ii.     Tlie  Medii'  n  '■!<■ 

the  end  of  the.  eighth  century;    CiOXSBanflj  I  the  end  of 

: .iiith;  England  [.hinted  with  Norse  find  Danish  coloniaU  in  the  0 
ai.il  tut,  sufficiently  attest  the  vigour  of  the  heathen 
N  nlitru  Sea.  It  would  be,  however,  aa  much  beyond  the  scope  of  my 
present  paper  to  detail  those  wars,  as  it  would  have  been  to  dwell  01 
long-continued  Greek  piracy  which  preceded  the  Persian  invasinn.  We 
know  that  in  Alfred's  time  there  \\<  ic  gnlleye  of  nixty  oars,  and  that  tlie 
Dane*  sometimes  attacked  England  in  fleets  h  hundred  strong.  The  roots 
of  our  naval  greatness  lie  hidden  in  the  darkness  of  those  old  times,  like 
the  roots  of  on  oak  in  the  earth.  Alfred  is  our  fust  naval  king — the  only 
xecpt  Ccsor  de  Lion  anil  Edward  tin  Third,  who  has  ever 
been  prc.-M.nt,  M  king,  at  a  nnval  battle.*  Hi*  example  ought  in  have 
taught  the  Saxons  better  than  to  allow  the  Norman  to  land  in  10CG,  oiler 
elaborate  preparation  and  fair  warning,  without  striking  a  blow  at  him  on 
the  waters  <  f  the  (luinneli  Dot  tin-  GoBCjUest  was  to  be;  and  the  first 
organization  of  a  regular  English  navy  was  to  conio  from  sovereigns  who 
drew  their  blood  from  Normandy  and  Anjou.  Hichard  the  First  sent  a 
fleet  to  tho  Holy  Land,  which  weathered  out  a  gale  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay; 
and  off  Acre,  in  the  June  of  1101,  ho  himself  encountered  a  huge  Turkish 
galley, and  sent  her  to  the  bottom  after  a  tough  struggle.  Tie  first  Articles 
of  War  belong  to  Richard's  time,  and  are  as  terrible  aa  all  such  codes  hare 
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been,  down  to  our  own.     John  made  many  regulation*  on  the  subject  of 


batch 


Of 


ne  Forts,  and  whicli  was  freely  increaaed  by  the  impressment 
merchant  -vessels  when  the  necessity  arose.  Naval  service,  in  fact,  was  a 
feudal  duty,  like  military  sen-ice;  and  we  know  that  in  1203,  there  were 
a  hundred  galleys  ready  for  sea  at  Tatioua  ports  along  the  coast  from 
Lynn  to  Bristol.*  Knights,  soldiers,  and  archers  appear  as  serving  in 
thrm.     Their  crews  wero  fed  on  herrings,  and  bacon,  and  wine. 

A  feudal  navy,  commanded  by  feudal  barons,  with  masters  under 
them  to  sail  the  vessels,  gradually  formed  itself;  and  in  1215  was  fought 
the  first  regular  tea-fight  worthy  of  the  name,  between  England  and 
France.  This  took  place  off  tin:  North  Foreland.  The  English  had 
thirty-six  ships  under  Hubert  de  Burgh.  They  commenced  the  battle 
with  a  flight  of  arrows,  and  finished  it  by  boarding  with  lance  and  axe. 
On  boarding,  they  cut  away  the  enemy's  rigging,  and  brought  his  sails 
down  upon  him.  The  French  had  a  much  larger  force,  and  many  soldiers 
on  board,  so  more  than  125  of  their  knights  were  taken  prisoners. 
Some  of  them  leapt  into  the  sea.  This  was  a  tea-fight,  strictly  and 
properly.  It  was  fought  in  the  open  waters,  and  by  vessels  under  sail; 
a  stiff  southerly  breeze  was  blowing ;  and  the  success  of  the  English 
force  must  be  partly  attributed  to  that  seamanthip  which  in  after  ages 
w;is  to  help  the  islanders  to  so  many  victories.  It  was  long,  however, 
before  the  military  element  in  our  fleets  developed  into  a  distinctly  imr«W 
form  and  character.  The  earliest  admiral*  (a  word  of  Arabio  origin)  were 
barons,  appointed  indifferently  to  the  command  of  fleets  or  armies ;  and 
from  the  first  admiral  whose  commission  is  on  record,  a.d.  1303,  wc  find  a 
long  list  of  names  more  familiar  to  us  in  association  with  the  canvas  of  the 
tent  than  with  the  canvas  of  the  main-ail.  That  noble  type  of  character, 
thorough  gentleman  and  thorough  tkippcr  in  one,  is  perhaps  not  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Elisabeth;  and  for  generations  after  that,  the  fighting 
captain  and  the  sailing  captain  ofa  man-of-war  were  often  different  persons  f 

The  greatest  exploit*  of  the  feudal  navy  of  England  were  performed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  On  the  24th  June,  1340,  Edward 
attacked  and  conquered  a  French  force  of  a  hundred  and  ninety  vessels, 
at  Sluys,  fin  the  Flemish  coast.  The  French  lay  at  anchor  in  four  divi- 
sions, their  vessels  being  chained  together  with  iron  chains  and  cables. 
The  English  advanced  with  their  largest  ships  loaded  with  archers  in  the 
van,  while  between  each  of  these  ships  was  a  smaller  one  full  of  men-at- 
arms.  As  they  closed  with  the  enemy,  amidst  a  shower  of  arrows  and  other 
missiles,  they  flung  out  grappling-irons  and  hooks.  Vessel  seized  v easel 
in  n  desperate  grip,  and  the  men-at-arms  boarded  with  sword,  and  hatchet, 


•  Bir  Btftm  Nicolas. — This  excellent  antiquary  was  the  first  man  to  inrertigauj 
in  I  lie  old  records  the  rise  of  the  nary  of  England. 

\  I  nitre  no  doubt  that  our  office  snd  title  of  matter  (ire  "  Inner  Life  of  a  Han-of* 
IV  «r,"'  Conhill  Magatine,  vol.  rii.  p.  172}  art  relict  of  the  old  distinction. 
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und  Innco.  Then  began  a  terrible  hand-to-hand  fight, led  by  those  stately 
chevaliers  whose  armour  glitters  so  brHii.]_v  in  the  manT-htNvl  \*v-c  — 
rich  with  heraldic  or  and  gvlts — of  FroUsart.  BStttkBI  tnd  I 
Bcauchampx  :m<l  St:itrnrd«,  the  renownod  Sir  \V;ilt. a  M.imiv.  the  renowned 
Sir  John  Chandos,  laid  about  them  IttRtUj  and  v.  ell.  "  At  sea,"  rajs 
Froisuwrt,  "  fight*  are  more  fierce  and  severe  than  on  1  It  DO 

retreating  or  lying,  btri  every  one  must  light  ami  take  fail  The 

French  fooght  well,  and  the  battle  lasted  for  several  how  •  Bel  when 
their  first  line  had  boon  carried  by  boarding,  the  divisions  behind  it  tried 
to  get  away.  The  English  pressed  rotmd  them,  however,  and  the  cainage 
was  tremendous.  Men  rushed  to  the  boats,  which  filled  and  tank  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  crowds  that  hurried  into  them.  Many  leapt  into  the 
sew.  The  victory  was  so  complete,  that  nearly  every  ship  of  the  Fniuli 
was  taken  or  destroyed,  while  their  two  admirals  nnd  many  thousands  of 
their  men  were  slain.  TUB,  it  will  be  observed,  WM  0  K.al  t"-inilii.-n  y  iea*  light 
— reminding  us  of  some  of  the  battles  gained  by  Rome  during  the  Punic 
Ware.  That  which  Edward  fought  ten  yearn  afterwards — in  August, 
1350 — with  a  Spanish  squadron  off  Winehelsea,  waB  more  purely  naval. 
The  Spaniards  were  already  famous  for  those  large  castellated  war-ships 
which  two  centuries  .il'i.rw. irl?  were  to  meet  so  disastrous  a  fntc  I 
tattle  nnd  storm.  Edward  left  Wincholsen  to  meet  them  in  hi*  '•  ■ 
the  Tkomat — a  ataourite  ship  of  his  Majesty's.  Forty  great  Spanish 
vessels  came  down  upon  his  squadron  with  a  fair  wind,  their  "tops"  full 
of  soldiers;  and  the  one  selected  by  the  king  to  fight  with  struck  his 
veaael  so  heavily  that  it  afterwards  sank.  The  king,  however,  had  mean- 
while carried  a  Spttfafd  by  boarding,  nnd  continued  the  light  from  his 

prize.    While  the  heroic  father  wi  engaged,  the  herds  son — the 

Black  Prince — was  equally  busy  in  another  part  of  the  squadron.  Alur 
n  severe  action,  they  defeated  the  enemy,  taking  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
six  versels  from  them.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  battle  of  "  Bspagl 
eur-Mer,  as  it  was  called."  Edward's  subjects  hailed  him  as  "  Sovereign 
of  the  Sea"— a  title  which  lie  nnd  his  successors  accepted,  if  not  in  Run, 
yet  in  actunl  fact.  The  result  of  the  long  roll  of  triumphs  of  the  Brit  I  fa 
flag  on  salt  water  was  grndually  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  British  supe- 
riority in  the  Four  Seas.  Our  ancestors  required  every  ship  tliat.  met 
them  to  "  dip  "  flag  or  topsail  in  recognition  of  this  claim  ;  am  I  •.-,  In  n  the 
Dutch  resolved  to  go  to  war  with  us  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
by  refusing  the  "honour  of  the  flag"  (as  it  was  called)  that  they  brought 
it  on.  The  question  was  fought  out  both  with  pen  nnd  sword.  The 
broadsides  of  Selden  against  Grotius  were  the  forerunners  of  the  broad- 
sides of  Blake  against  Tromp. 

In  tho  fights  of  the   feudal  navy  which  I  havo  thus  loosely  sketch".  1, 
seamanship  undoubtedly  went  for  something.     Bapwioi  readiness  to  fight 
en    the  unst.il.ih1    clement    was    Neaman-.hii>  in  ii-ell".      But  even  so  late  as 
the  Arninda  days  (1588)  the  seamanship  v>w  rather  that  of  ship  a| 
■hip  than  of  squadron  against  squadron.    The  unwieldiness  of  the  Spuni&li 
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vessels,  with  their  high  cnrtles  and  heavy  tops,  gave  a  great  advantage  to 
the  1>  nhec  ,  m  I  Beymoure,  who  ployed  about  them  u 

plowed — "  hitting  and  getting  away,"  ns  the  prizc-fif  it.     O.ir 

bethan  vessels,  however  Inferior  to  oaten  of  the  deep  now  in 

uuch  larger  scale  than  those  of  die  l'latitagvnet*.  In 
Edward  the  ThraTfl  time,  a  800-ton  ship  was  something  bulky  and  stately ; 
while  Frobisher^  ship,  the  Triumph,  was  of  1,100,  and  Hawkins's  ship, 
the  Victory,  was  of  tfuO  tons.  These  were  the  leaders  of  the-  whole  force, 
however,  and  England  was  saved  by  craft,  many  of  thum  not  larger  than 
colliers,  and  sonic  of  tin  <  -boats  which  the  gallant   English 

gentry  chartered  rot  themselves  when  they  beard  the  roar  of  cannon  I 
the  coast*  of  Dors**.     The  Armada  affair,  in  fact,  was  n  long,  desultory 
carried  on  fro:.  ith  of  the  Channel   up  to  Calais  Koada.     It 

began  on  the  8 1st  July,  a  Sunday,  when  a  hundred  and  thirty-- 
tlu>  Spaniards  was  sighted  oft*  the  Cornish  const.     They  weru  DO 

bra  of  a  crescent,  seven  mil  a  wide  from  horn  to  hi  ro.     The  --: 
.-  seven  strong,  and  took  good  care  not  te  permit  n  ■■■•  i 
engagement  with  cm   enemy  superior  in  numbers,  greater   In  sue,  and 

let  in  armament.     So  they  stuck  to  their  rear,  and  in  that  quarter 
the  Spaniard*  sonic  ugly   injuri  ad  day,   I 

continuing  to  go  tip  Channel  With  a  westerly  breeze,  the  English  kej 

irurd,  bul  i  attack.     But  on  the  Monday  a  change  of  wind 

had  given  the  Bpaniards  the  weather-gage.  Englishmen  he**  always 
loved  the  weather-gage,  which  ing  it  l<>  bring  on  a 

fight,  Tiny  noacftUTred  lot  it  now,  but  the  Spaniard  kept  his  advantage, 
.'ml  presently  commenced  an  assault.  His  poodcrpm  and  pompoos 
galleons — the  St.  MottUcic,  the  St.  Philip,  the  St.  Jamtt,  &c. — would 
km:  closed  with  our  Bull,  and  !\  tr,  and  /'/■/  r,  ami  Di  vtdntmgkL  But 
this,  win  re  the  inequality  of  size  and  armour  was  great,  was  not  the 
The  English  fought  like  wasps — stinging  while  on  the  wing] 
and  though  the  ■      »■      ;  t  it  became  in  after  ages,  yet 

it  and  the  nalionul  seamanship  together  secured  the  advantage  to  the 
English  Hag.  So  the  week  weol  on,  the  heaviest  fighting  being  on  the 
Thursday;  nnd  on  Saturday  tho  Armada  anchored  in  the  Boud  of  Calais. 
Here  Parma  was  to  have  joined  it;  to  previ  nl  which  jun  stout 

allies,  the  Dutch,  wctc  now  watching  the  coast  of  the  Low  Counl 
But  a  handful  of  lire-ships  prepared  in  the  Thames  struck  the  Spaniard* 
With  I  panic  which  was  iu  itself  ruin.  Tiny  out  their  cables  and 
many  of  them  drilling  cm  those.  The  others  made  for  the  northward, 
nnd  soon  afterwards  both  fleets  fought  a  pitched  battle  <  iff  G  ..lines. 
The  English  tactics  were  still  the  same — to  shun  closing,  and  to  trust  to 
smart  linn  tied  iviih  a  sailorly  command  of  position.     And  they 

were  completely  successful.  Men  in  the  Sj  anieb  fleet,  who  bed  fought  »t 
Lepanto,  said  that  the  figbtiqg  that  day  was  far  severer.*    Six  toon  of  their 

•  Moti.rt's  UmtSi  A'ttlxrland*,  ii.,  p.  600.    H«  gives  the  best  ncvoant  vrc  havs 
of  liiQMt  operation*. 
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■•hips  were,  indued,  destroyed,  willi  a  loss  of  4,000  to  5,000  julliij 
kUled — for  the  Armada,  W6  must  remember,  was  a  fleet  and  on  army  in 
one.     The  south-wester  now  began  to  blow,  and  with  hew  j   I     . 
Dons  fomii]  thooMelvM  farther  and  farther  from  thai   i'   ■ 

ornnge-tre<  ,  towafdl  the  ooldj  grim,  hungry  Northern  Sea.  By  the 
lllh  of  August  it  was  blowing  n  tremendous  gnlc,  which  lasted  in  suc» 
cKHiaive  «pa»ins  all  the  iiK.:ith  ;  :ml  the  Invincible  Armada  left  its  | 

my  a  black  Northern  ahore,  I'mm  Xor.\  I  !■  •! n i il- •■--. 

Next  to  the  storm,  England  tvaa  moat  indebted  for  aid  on  this  occasion 
to  tho  Dutch,  whoso  blockade  of  the  Duke  of  Purina  hail  been  of  the 
mosteesenti.il  service.     Nevertheless,  the  middle  of  the  following  century 
found  the  two  great  tea  nnd  Protestant  I'owera  engaged   in   the 
strife- — in  perhaps  Ihl  hat  has  been  waged  on  the  v.-. 

in  modern  times.    It  was  a  downright  struggle  for  commercial  supremacy. 
Holland,  fresh  from  her  long  contest  with  Spain,  rose  in  the  space  of  a 
'.ition  or  two  to  n  prosperity  of  Phi  :h  the  world  had  hi  ample. 

naat  bulk  of  tht  carrying  trade  of  the  world  wai  [a  hat  hand*. 
Her  owarma  of  seamen  bred  by  this  trade,  uud  by  her  immense  lid; 
were  officered  by  Trouipa  and  De  Kuyters — admirals  equal  to  any 
that  the  world  ever  saw.  "While  England  was  convulsed  by  the  Civil 
War,  and  her  ships  engaged  in  watching  the  Channel  for  the  P 
I  hilhnd'a  prosperity  steadily  increased,  and  with  her  prosperity  hat  db- 
inolioatian  \a  recognise  English  supremacy,  or  to  yfo  Id  the  palm  of 
commerce  to  English  enterprise.  The  Commonwealth's  Navigation  Act 
of  1651  brought  to  a  climax  a  long  accumulation  of  jealousies  and 
i« hi-.,  and  in  May,  1(552,  Tromp  came  over  with  forty  anil  to 
Dover  Koatl,  provoked  Blake  to  Sit  -'it  his  flag  b>"  raftlilog  tbo  "  boaoOf," 
and  returned  the  compliment  with  ■  broad  ide.  Blake  (who  had  gone  to 
sea  as  a  landsman  at  fifty  years  of  age  three  years  before)  fought  him  till 
nightfall,  when  the  squadrons  separated,  both  heavily  hit.  This  uns  the 
grjfl  to  a  great  play.  Few  people  know  the  magnificent  scale  on 
which  tin:  war  that  Julluwcd  VM  K"),',-ht,  or  even  reiuem! ■••.t  the  B 
of  the  gallant  old  English  seamen  who  fought  it.  Blake  still  waits  a 
biographer  worthy  of  him;  while  Penn,  Ascue,  Batten,  and  Lnwson,  oro 

:tcu.     Strange  1     The  moat  d  tio  part  of  our  history  is  that 

which  i»  worst  represented  in  our  literature  ! 

Of  the  scale  of  this  lirst  Dutch  war,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  in  the 
bottle  of  the  North  Foreland,  the  Dutch  were  sixty  sail  strong;  tint  [rj 
ib.it  of  Portland,  each  fleet  was  seventy  rail  strong;  while  the  battle  of 
the  Toxcl  enw  a  hundred   vessels  cnga  each  iide.     In  thil 

engagement,  or  series  of  engagements,  the  great  Tromp  was  slain,  six 
English  captain*  fell,  and  six  were  wounded.  The  Dutch  lost  twenty- 
six  men-of-war  burnt  and  mink.     Many  lUpJ  wen-  blown  up.     Some 

tnkcn  by  boarding,  retaken,  and  tlien  captured  after  all.  The  sea 
was  strewn  with  wrecks  and  corpses,  (iunnory  had  now  become  a  greater 
power;  the  combotanta  were  well  matched  In  seamanship,  and  in  a  tough h 
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digged  ferocity;  and  uVt- manoeuvring,  paitly  owing  hi  the  Dutch,  was 
far  better  understood  than  ever — if  we  can  ray  that  it  had  ever  been 
understood  before.  In  earlier  ages,  the  British  skipper,  as  in  1588,  no 
doubt  handled  his  «hip  admirably;  but  when  squadrons  fought,  they  seem 
to  hare  fought  I  wars  of  the   seventeenth  century 

first  abow<d   want   may  be  gained  by  handling  a  fleet  as  a  whole,  and 

.  Ing  a  line  of  ships  aa  a  general  order*  a  line  of  regiments.     When  in 
the  course  cf  the  second  of  these  wars,  which  broke  out  after  the  Restora- 
•  1  in  get  worsted,  Pepys  records  how  Sir  William  Perm, 
a   thoroughbred   seaman   and   a   hero  of  both  wars,  too 
"  He  eays  that  we  must  £ght  in  a  line;  whereas  we  fought  promiscu 

r  utter  and  demonstrable  ruin  j   lh«  Dutch  fighting  otherwise,  ead 
henevtr  »  ..*'     (Pepjrf  Diary,  July  A,  IGCG.)     The  obscu- 

rity which  gathered  over  the  great  doings  of  the  Commonwealth's  times 
during  the  last  century,  kept  the  supreme  importance  of  these  battles 
with  the  Dutch  in  the  background.  Accordingly,  when  John  Clerk  of 
Eldin  published  his  celebrated  treatise  on  Natal  Taclirt,  in  1782,  he 
seems  to  have  quite  overlooked  the  tact  that  his  favourite  manoeuvre, 
the  breaking  of  the  line,  had  been  known  to  the  Trompa,  D  ■  K  ■ 
Pt  mi-,  and  Blokes.  It  in  mentioned  by  Father  Paul  Hoste,  in  his  work 
on  Naval  Evolutions,  which  nppcarcd  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.* That  century  may  claim  the  credit  oJ  having  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  telenet  of  MTa]  taetice,  which        never  now  studied  without  a 

rence  to  precedents  mi  principles  then  first  taught  or  practised. 
Tramp's  r<:tr.-.it  with  a  convoy  cf  merchantmen,  after  the  battle  of  Port- 
laud,  in  February,  1*153,  is  still  regarded  as  n  model  cf  consummate 
nautical  skill,  and  could  not  be  improved  upon  if  it  lind  t  D  over 

again  to-morrow.  The  Century  was  worthily  wound  op  by  th<-  great 
Operations  off  La  Ilogue,  in  1692.  1  lie  English  and  Dutch  put  to  sen  in 
a  combined  fleet  of  ninety-nine  line  of-Lnttlc  ships,  and  fell  in  with 
Do  Tourvillc,  the  French  admiral,  on  the  19th  Slay.  Our  eounti 
formed  in  line  as  usual,  and — what  was  much  leas  common — allowed  tlic 
FhirIi  to  Bake  the  attack.  Had  Do  Tourville  pushed  for  the  centre, 
nnd  cut  tlic  English  line,  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  us,  for  the  light 
wind  was  stilled  by  the  firing,  and  our  rear  nnd  van  could  not  have  cone 
up  to  help.  But  lie  contented  himself  with  bringing-to  to  windward, 
nnd  cannonading,  and  no  decisive  result  followed.     The  fleets  were  sepa- 

I  fay  tie  darknean,  and  m-xt  day  the  French  were  chased,  without 
much  being  done.  The  result,  however,  was  to  drive  them  right  on  to 
the  Norman  coast,  where  several  of  them  grounded  ;  and,  finally,  an 
attack  wan  madi;  upon  tin  in  off  La   Ilogue,  when  at  anchor,  with  boats 

.'ire-ships,  and  sixteen  largo  vessels  were  taken  or  burnt     Stern  old 


*  Among  ilii'  curiosities  of  this  rohjeet  is  the  (act  tlint  tlic  two  most  famous  writers 
■val  Tactics  bars  keen  landjuicu— Hoslc,  ii  French  Jesuit,  and  Clerk,  a  in 
laird. 
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Btiibow  distinguished  himself  very  much  in  the  course  of  tliis  war.  lie 
was  what  in  those  days  was  called  a  tarpaulin — a  thorough  seaman,  and 
only  a  seaman  ;  had  been  bred  in  the  merchant-service  (as  was  not  lb)  0 
uncommon);  and  was  a  tough,  plain,  indomitable  sailor  of  the  old  world. 
He  was  killed  in  (he  West  Indies  by  n  chain-slid,  in  August,  1702,  in  a 
light  in  which  two  of  his  captain*,  Kirhy  and  Wado,  behaved  no  badly 
that  tliey  were  afterwards  executed  by  sentence  of  court-martial.  Both 
cviuta  were  celebrated  in  one  or  the  curious  old  >ong*  of  our  nary,  e.g.; — 

Our  ailmiml  met  his  lot, 

From  a  chain-fhot,  from  a  chain-shot. 


Th, 


Says  Kirby  onto  Wade, 

Let  ok  run,  l»t  ns  run  !   &r.  &e, 

of  the  Inst 


-fk'hta  in  t lie  earlier  wars  of  the  last  century,  and  down  as  far 
as  Rodney's  time,  were  generally  inferior  in  every  kind  of  interest  and 
Importance  to  the  great  combats  ol  its  last  years,  aud  of  the  opening  of 
the  century  in  which  wc  live.  Nnv.il  tactics  were  not  sufficiently  studied. 
Oor  old  and  ehic-f  enemies,  the  French,  contrived  to  get  ahead  of  ua  in 
■hip-building,  and,  by  a  careful  regard  fur  than  ifl  thfl  pototl  in 

which  they  were  weak,  managed  to  avoid  general  and  decisive  actions 
with  much  dexterity.  A  certain  pedantry,  too,  crept  over  some  of  oifr 
admiral",  and  indisposed  them  to  try  innovations  on  the  more  obvious  and 
familiar  methods  of  handling  a  fleet  in  buttle.  The  orthodox  course  W4I 
to  sail  in  divisions  in  the  following  fashion  : — 

Vengeance  Imitfatigvblc 

Btlltropvhn  Iicnbcw 

Anligone  Middltttx 

Ice.  a* 

When  an  enemy  was  to  be  engaged,  the  fleet  formed  a  line — the 
line  of  battle — from  which  vessels  seventy-four  guns  and  upwards  took 
their  designation  of  Hnt-of~lMttlc  shijis.  The  position  to  windward  or 
weather -gage  was  always  struggled  for,  as  eccuriug  the  opportunity 
of  attack.  When  it  was  obtained,  tho  English  bore  down  to  assail  the 
enemy,  and  the  favourite  object  was  to  pass  his  stern,  raking  him ;  to 
luff  up  under  his  lee  j  and,  after  pouring  in  broadside*,  to  hoard,  if 
necessary  or  convenient.  Many  an  enemy  has  been  captured  l.\ 
good  old  plan,  carried  out  with  rapidity,  vigour,  and  a  brisk  heavy  lire. 
But  there  was  a  considerable  interval  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
■fan  tin-  French,  having  good  ships  and  good  gunnery,  succeeded  in 
keeping  our  flecte  from  coming  to  close  quarters,  and  deprived  ua  of  any 
hut  those  indecisive  triumphs  which  so  irritate  (not  alwayB  reasonably) 
Jean  Bull.  Thoy  used  to  receive  the  attack  to  leeward,  and  to  disable 
our  tcmcIs  by  carrying  away  their  spars,  as  wc  advanced  presenting 
a  good  mark,  head  foremost.     So  well  was  tin  gUM  ;»! tyti 

1 1  i;it.  it  embarrassed  our  best  admirals.     Nor  did  they  find  the 
pasaed  on  their  failures  of  n  nature  to  rcasswo  them.     Admiral  Matthews 
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was  disgraced  in  1711  for  IOC  bam     Admiral  Byng  was  blot  ia 

1 7 .'» 7  fur  toi)  much  caution. 

It  was  the  occurrence  of  a  succession  of  indecisive  battles  with  the 
French  duriu;;  the   fifst  American    \^'.ll■  tlmt    led   to   ill*  IOQ   of 

Clerk  of  Eld  ill's  wull-kiu  Ho  instanced 

KcppeTs  action  off  Ushant,  Byron's  off  Grenada,  and  several  inhere,  and 
Ut  himscll  lio  the  foiliw  .  propose  n  remedy. 

v  eras,  ilia  instead  of  attacking  with  the  who!  t-  line, 
inMii  mail  IE  adniirala  should  direct  all  t! 

lion  to  breaking  the  enemy  "a  line,  and   cutting  off  a  portion  of  it  i  j 
a  concentration  of  force.     How  far  this  doctrine  was  the  real  inspiration 
of  Rodney's  SftOCOBS  over  the  Comto  do  Grassc  on  the  12th  Api 
will  probably  always  be  a  disputed  QBG  i  Bill  Of  tin  uencc 

of  Clerk's  book  on  the  profession,  there  can  he  no  doubt.     It  gave  a 
;-t!iiniluB  to  the  whole  subject.     It  was  favourite  reading  with  many  j 
oaralobiefl    -VI    0  bin  Blfj  for  one.     A  greater  variety  wot  introduced 
[DtO  '  ;>yci:dly  during  llie  1  Evolutionary 

War — (iir   the  greatest  naval  epoch  since  the   epoch  of  Bltikc.     Qb 
glorious  1st  of  June,  1701,  Admiral    I  hrftO  day*  of  pa 

:."  and  bcnutifal  '  w,  bow  down  open  twenty-:'  :>  sail, 

brake,  their  line,  ranted  than  utterly,  and  brought  hi  :  -.ule  ships 

into  Spit lif;nl.    On  St.  Valentine's  day.  1797,  S'n  John  .!■•  r\  i    ■• 

y-five  Spanish  of  liia  own,  off  the  well- 

mbered  Gape  St  TinotfiL    TnaSpanuu  order,  nnd 

JerviH  determined  that  they  should  have  no  time  to  remedy  it.  Ha  camo 
on  under  a  presi  of  sail,  close-hauled  upon  ihe  atarboard  tack,  Reparoled 

raj  would  nave  liked    ■        unite, 

and  then  lacked  iijujri  (he  larger  of  tho  two.  Nelson  ami  Collingwcod 
were  among  tho  first  caplaina  engaged   la  litis  notion,  in  which  N 

one  of  his  most  characteristic  movement*,  by4*  wearing  'without 

ni'.li-rs,  on  his  own  responsibility,  at  a  critical  period   of  t ho  day.     Four 

.-hips  were  tali  Qi    The  battle  of  St>  Vinoent  in  February 

fallowed   hy   (ho  battlo  of  Cnmperdown   in  October,  and   tho 

,,m1    Cbunnerdown   within  a  year.         i  thick  lie  the  glories  nf  that 

j'.n  at  period  I     '    :   ;    I -1" wn  was  a  very  brilliant  action.     Duncan  found 

Cn.    I > 1 1 f ._- 1  ■  on  their  own  coast,   made  the  signal   for  close  action  wi: 

Kigtoforni  line,  bn ike  throngo  the  lino  of  iha  enemy,  and  defeated 

ltd   "i  only   nine  GUhoma  water,  on  a,  lee  shore  1      N( 
wrote  to  him,  afterward.-,  ihai  bo  hail  "profited  by  his  example" — and 

wa*  a  Strang  simi].::  GomperdWa  and  the  Nile.    The 

Nile  waning  tho  flooding  aMinpte  of  rite  "  attack  at  anchor."    Nelson 

went  inside  the  French  fleet,  and  fell  upon  their  van  and  centre  with  a 
superior  force,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  To  double  on  an  enemy  by 
taking  up  positions  into  which  only  superior  its  would  carry  a 

Smi  sna  the  oonatant  policy  of  Nelson,  wIiobo  forte  lay  in  the  union  of 
subtle  calculation  with  supreme  daring.     "  What  I  like  in  the  Nile,"  said 
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n  surviving  officer  of  those  great  days  to  the  unseat  writer,  "  is  that  it 
was  mainly  won  by  hemf-  The  roll  of  victories  was  closed,  in  the 

way  Wf  ;ill  remember,  at  Trafalgar,  in  1805.  This  is  probably  the  only 
great  sea-fight  some   dutiocl  ffhl  fa   is  generally  dSfiuted. 

Collingwood'a  incomparable  despatch  belongs:  to  literatim,  and  will  live 
as  long  aa  the  speeches  of  Bin  i  "  m  of  Gray.     E  Mob  I 

taut  koom  that  the  French  and  Spanish  lino  formed  "  a  crescent  con 
ing  to  leeward,"  and  that   the   British   attacked  in  columns,  of  M 
Kelson  1:1   the  weather  one  and  CVllingwuod  the  lee.     Here,  too,  the 
y's  line  was  broken,  and  nt  the  very  beginning  of  the  day.     Our 
naval  glory   culminated  in  this  impcriul  fight,  to  which   nothing 
wanting.     Tho  two  greatest  admirals  of  tho  age — one  of  then  Bra  :-■>■■ 

f  any  age — were  present.  The  management  of  the  entire  fleet 
was  equalled  only  hy  the  conduct  of  individual  ships.  The  ruin  of  the 
enemy  was  so  thorough,   that   twenty  *-'iil  I0  wore  captured  or 

destroyed.  Nelson's  wonderful  signal  before  [hi  battle  gave  it  the  dignity 
of  noble  ami  Inspired  (bought;  his  death  nt  its  close  threw  over  it  a 
poetry  full  of  mournful  beauty  as  a  storm -darkened  sen. 

I  are  the  reflections  with  which  one  concludes  this  review  of  the 
sea-fights  of  *i  many  Ogei — in  an  ago  of  which  the  naval  history  is 
embodied  in  the  one  word,  "change  I  " 

First.   A  consolatory  one.     Change  has  eh"  along  been,  a  law  actively 

ling  in  things  naval;  but  the  geniua  of  the  sea-races  has  never  been 
destroyed  by  it.  The  pot  D  vho conquered  afloat  in  row-boats  with  spear  and 
Kattle-axe  wero  the  same  men  who  conquered  afterwards  in  one-m 
galleys  with  crossbow  and  Ianee;  and,  ngnin,  aathe  ages  roll'  I  by,  frith <mU 
,  in  small  bluff-bowed  merchant -ships;  and,  again,  in  stately  «.vciity- 
fc-urs,  with  JJ Bel  -  Manoeuvring  and  fine  gunnery.      -1  i  •  at  the 

Spaniards  more  thoroughly  than  the  llljick  Prince      I  Inncan  did  BOJ  heat 
the  Dutch  more  decidedly  than  Blake.  Kelson  did  not  destroy  thi  E 
more  effeetualiy  than  Edward  tho  Third.    "WAs  the  change  from  Edward's 
"Cog,"  the  Tfiomit,  to  Nelson's  Victor//,  not  as  ange  from 

Nelson's  Victory  to  the  h'twriur  and  the  illi>-h  1\ /,,.y  .'  I<  steam  a  more 
potent  force  in  Nature  than  Genius  j  or  iron  harder  ihsD   |h«  pluck  of  the 

in  Tar  !  Whom  will  these  great  demons  serve  laiihi'iilly  but  the 
wizards  who  beat  know  how  to  bring  them  under  control?  On  the 
abstract  ground  of  analogy,  on  the   concr  i    of  history,   t] 

ought  to  stimulate  us  to  hopeful  ing.  nuiiy,  OOt  to  agitate  Dl  with  the 
vrcak  forebodings  co  opt  to  flutter  down  into  despair. 

Meanwhile,  change  is  tho  dominant  law.  The  age  of  son-fights  by 
sailing-vessels  is  practically  over.  Those  beautiAil  evolutions  of  the  old 
wo?Id,  the  struggle  for  the  weather-gage,  the  tucking  in  snooeatioa,  tho 
oxpan-ia  tbom  columns,  into  Usee,  the  wearing  in  graceful  circles  of 
white-sailed  vessels,  agile  in  their  sweep  as  birds,  aro  gone  not  less  com- 

y  limn  the  minuets  and  gsdliards  of  the  dance,  or  tho  ladies  who 
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danced  them  with  the  conquerors  of  iLc  Arm  ifnlgar*  of  the 

will    be   fought   with   steamers — iron-plate!   Mourners,  too — 
turn    out   In  i- 
will  o  ;  |  ! ,:  $  ,i  .,.!.  her.     Tin*  wind  will  be  only 

important  ai  a  pari  of  the  weedier,  and  steam  will  ba  bo  die  modern  man- 

Wt — (hfl  beak,  or  ram-like  weapon, 
being  common  to  both.     Our  d<.«crndantA  will  probably  see  fleets  goin  ■ 

0  without  masts  nt  nil ;   dark  bodies  of  mighty  bulk,  rushing  at  a  rate 

which  failing-vessels  never  attained,  battling  eacJh  ofibei   like  bulls  in  the 

with  a  roar  of  artillery  beyond  the  roaring  of  all  the  herds  of  Bashan. 

But  if  the  old  evolutions  araaopeTCG  fed,  will  DO  evolutions  be  witnessed  at 

nil?    Far  from  it.     On  tin-  contrary.  It  i.-  Dot  improbable  that  steam  war- 

risa  to  a  school  of  naval  tactics  more  fertile  in  combinations 

thu  that  of  the  Ilostes  and  Clerks.     For  it  will  always  be  iu.iixiH-nseble 

to  attack  your  enemy's  squadron  to  advantage  ;  to  double  on  him,  und  de- 

Mi  part  <  i  Kim  ly  superior  force  bclbro  help  can  come  up;   to  separate 

: : ion's,  to  break  his  lines,  to  party  his  thrust,  to  out-steam  him. 

All  bbeas  operations  are  either  tin:  same  as  the  old  Biauieuvres  in 

or  they  ratambla  tlicm  ;  and  the  difference  only  is,  that  they 

will   bo   p.  r fori ii i'il   by   the  help  of  a   new   agency — a   novel  propelling 

(lower.      The  .-kill,   therefore,  known  as  seamanship  will  simply  ban 

'l£•Ioy^^d  under  new  conditions,  and,  c-rteria  paribus, 
condition   depends  on  the  Quality  of  the  steamers   each    D&tioa    buihl.i. 
!    in  a  War-ateamer,  fur  instance,  will  be  of  supreme  importance  j 
and  n   i-  ploasant  to  know  that  the  Warrior,  though  slow  under  canvas, 
us  fifteen  knots.      As  England,  then,  builds  the  largest  number  of 
them,  one  condition  of  the  warfare  of  tho  future  is  very  much  tinder  her 
own  control.     The  rent,  including  tbe  question  of  evolutions,  is  a  matter 
of  care  and  study.     The  Admiralty  ought  to  form  an  iron-clad  squadron, 
KHTciM  it  ne  a  squadron  for  experiments  sake.    The  late  Sir  Howard 
>Ugk»  Opened  the  subject  by  a  very  admirable  treatise.*     Sir  Howard 
i  red  for  eteam  eqnad  reus  going  into  action  the  formation  known  ai 
the  echelon  movement.     lb-  was  far  placing  the  vessels  on  what  are  called 
bow-and-ijiirtu.r  tjiBM — with  die  bow  ;unl  quarter  of  each  vessel  facing  the 
quartet  and  bow  Of  t!l<  one  next  it.     It  is  dillicult  to  make  such  techni- 
ealitic  ible  without   diagrams.      But  if  you  try  and  Imagine  a 

squadron  advancing  towards  you,  with  the  first  ship  of  each  hatch  forming 
(hi  polnf  of  a  trlsug  h\«  two  lust  behind  forming  the  angle*  at  the 

bass,  you   will  get  some   notion   of  it.     But  these  speculations  an 
professional  men  ;    nor  ba."  my  ambition  in  llii«  paper  extended  b 
attempt  to  give  a  popular  account  of  tbe  ehicf  form  I  that  fighting  by  ace 
liaaaanraicd  nmongci  the  moat  bnportani  nation*  of  the  woiM. 
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Tins  (1,  n  OOl  pi OtoDd  to  boa  |  article.     The  writer  lias  a  doe 

0DJ<  >l  i < ■  n  Iii  women  who 

Talk  of  things  ilint  they  4Wt  tinder  land  : 
ami  seldom  can  any  woman  really  understand  politic*.     The  cool,  el 
brain,    the    stendy    Judgment)    the.    firm,    OSJmpnastoned, 
.drr  heart,  is  a  combination  of  qualities  which  TCTJ    fcff  UDOBg  8)00) 
I  among  women,  can  boast.     And  thu?  alone  justifies  nn  indi- 
vidual in  taking  part  in,  or  even  criticizing  those  who  do  take  part  in 
guiding  the    TOSSC]    Of  tb«    BtStfl   and    I  at    iiulion:-.. 

To  b(!  a  truly  groat  politician  is  so  grand  a  thing,  that  to  be  a  small  one 
appear*  simply  ridiculous;  and  perhaps  a  political  iromu)  is  the  most 
ridiculous  of  all.  Unless,  indeed — whn  h  ia  the  only  excuse  for 
tiunal  women  -Providence  has  pndowi  il  her  with  a  man**  brain,  and 
something:  of  a  man's  iiiilnre.  It  is  so  often.  As  we  m-c  womanish  mm, 
so  we  sometimes  see  manly,  nay  "  very  gentlemanly  "  women  ;  and  ih  n 
it  in  comes  a  question  whether  both  they,  and  society,  are  not  safest  in 
following   out,   under   certaia    limitationB,   the   law   of  their   ind;s 

»  natures,  M  Gu  M  II  '•">    !      •'<  nr  without  injury  to  the.  gOOQraJ  fr&ll-bf  ing 

of  the  community  This,  possibly,  is  tin  golden  mwn  into  which  the 
gnat  contest  now  ponding  between  tho  total  repression  and  unlimited 
emancipation  of  women  will  nMdtt. 

Cut  to  our  article:  which  assumes — •Ml  WS  BSJ  PWHUBea? — to  give  0 
. — unbiassed,  and  absolutely  unpolilieal — fif  that  gCOal    £oli- 
BBSembly,  perhap3  the  greatest   in  all   the  world — tho   British 
1  louse  of  Commons. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  evidently  thought  that  this  feminine  view  was 
quite  unnecessary;  that  our  sex's  opinion  concerning  thorn,  or  our  pre- 
tence among  them,  wna  ■  matter  to  he  tacitly  ignored.     Our  business  na 
—  (tin-  Saxon  word  means"  loaf-giver*.") — was  to  rule  tho  house- 
hold, to  r:\-tr  the  children,  to  instruct  duly  the  dependent  maidens,  to  took 

il.r  poor  and  tin-  helpless,  tad  especially  the  sick  ;  enough,  one  would 
think,  to  occupy  fully  imy  woman's  life.  They — eni  forefathers — ccr- 
•  did  not  contemplate  our  doing  as  some  of  us  now-a-days  are  under- 
d  to  desire — take  our  seats  and  make  speeches  in  Parliament.  Nay, 
they  mily  in  later  times  allowed  OS  even  tC  h«J  their  speeches:  BD 
Char  I  its  Barry,  carrying  out  this  ungalhmt  tradition,  has  made  the  Ladies' 
Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  very  001 

without,  not  much  better  than  I  Wire  Cage.  Let  us  flatter  ourselves  that 
this  i*  a  matter  of  KlAfl  ,  leal  honourable  Members  should  be  led 
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astray  from  their  dutiea,  blinded   by  she  i  'laze  of  beauty,  or  beguiled  by 
ndcmcsa  '  In  the  meantime  here  wc 

•uclosed  like  beautiful  but.  obnoxious  animals,  and  lamely  in- 
gating  through  our  bars  tbe  nobler  animals  below. 

But   before    reaching   this   elegant  den    wc  have    bad   various  long 
■■■.tact  to  clitiil.,  win  re  every  accidental  mas- 
culine eye   regards  us  doubtfully  and  condescendingly,   ax  if  to  say— 
"  Ladies,  you  must  be  aware  th.it  yon  SW  here  quite  on  sufferance.'1     Wti 
did  no!  minJ.     Armed  with  an  honourable  ticket  of  admission,  we  pene- 
trated, glad  and  grateful,  to  our  sanctum,  and  there  prepared  to  spend 
an  evening,  which  was  expected  to  be,  aud  has  since   become,  a  in 
lory. 
It  was  the  night — now  many  months  ngo — when  the  British  Govern- 
made  its  manifesto  on  the  subject  of  Italian  liberty.     Every  available 
space  that  could  afford  a  fur  man  or  for   woman,  w««  on 

sought;   Rod   though  we  ourselves — let  ns  contritely  confess— cared 

of  the  night,  still  there  was  a  pleasurable 
•  ourselves  part  ami  portion  of  the  national  assembly, 
Mid  in  peering  down  through  our  gilded  bars  at  the  gradually  filling 
House,  and  the  already  crowded  Stranger*'  Gallery  opposite.  The  Ladies' 
Gallery,  Whatever  il  buy  look  from  thence — within,  be  it  known  to  all 
inquirers,  is  exceedingly  comfortable.  It  cons-sts  of  three  division! — two 
public  boxes,  to  which  tnrj  Member  ol  the  u  >nso  h  rivilege  of 

giving  a  limited  f  of  admiwions  nightly,  and  the  Speaker's  box, 

b  is  private,  like  a  logt  at  the  Opera.  Behind  it  i.<  a  small,  well- 
appointed  sitting-room  J  and  farther  away,  for  general  benefit,  is — oh,  he 
us  thnnk  the   lordl  Of  i  nation  for  this! — a  kitchen,  whence  eomes  the 

bing  elath  t  i  ■  I'  I  cape  mid  saucers.    We  consoled  ourselvi 
long  evening  we  were  prepared  to  spend — it  was  then  six  r.u.,  nnd  tho 
House  was  not  expected  to  rise  till  three  a.m. — would  not  be  spent  in  total 

But — alas  for  another  feminine  weakness ! — we  saw  insi a 
in  every  available   posilion,  the  ominous,  not  to  say  impertinent,  words, 
"  Sihnce  it  rcyvettod."      Could    we — I  put  it  to  the  sympathizing  public— 
be  expected  to  hold  our  tongues  for  nine  mortal  hours? 

However,  we  determined  to  try;  and  took  our  places,  so  as  to-  obtain 
tin-  nidi   i  Ond  moat  satisfactory  view  possible  of  the  •  :ili. 

A    large,    well-proportioned,    simply    yet    tastefully    de<   <.<'■■'    bull, 
:j;h  the  coloured  windows  of  which  the  April  wmset  glow  Rt reamed 
i!<  ivu  on  to  •'  the  floor  or  the  house,"  where  a  notable  Irish  Membea  DD    • 
expressed  his  intention  to  die.     Ho  might  h.ive  died  in  a  more  uncoi. 
able  p  f  ft  li  well  i  nd  broad,  while  from  either  side  of  it  rise 

in  tien)  the  well-known  "benches" — "Ministerial"  and  "Opposition." 
They  en  of  green  leather — comfortable,  well  stuffed ;  with  plenty  of  i 

irabll  gentlemen  to  lounge  and  loll  iD,  as  some  hundred  or  so 
Wen  now  doing.  In  this  intermed  kite  space  a  few  iiyuna  moved  about— 
Members  taking  their  Beats,  or  officials  carrying  messages  to  and  fro,     The 
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'■■•-ssof  th«  bd  iliere  was  a  certain  vocal  murmur 

Boating  about,  but  if  any  particular  Member  were  tlicn  speaking,  neither 
re,  nor  apparently  the  House,   much  noticed   him.     Our  first  att< 
was  caught  by  the  sight  directly  opposite  ua — the  Strangers'  Gallery. 

Probably  on  every  night,  but  cspeei.illy  on  BD  important  night  like 
:     .ire  ml  places  in  London  which  afford  a  better  study  of  cha- 
racter  than    the  Strangers'   Gallery  of  the   House  of  Commons.     The 
\nrii-ty  of  heads  would  have  delighted  a  painter.     There  was  the  sharp 
London ••!-,  I'm '<■  cell  accustomed  to  this,  a*  to  most  other  sights, 

.-mil  taking  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  busiiie.-*.  'I  h'.'i  '.•  was  the  sober, 
•tolid  country  visitor,  a  good  deal  awed,  but  full  of  importance ;  who,  do 

•  :.  had  banted  out  and  worried  "our  Member"  DO  Bfctfe,  I 
admiaekt]  bo  Ufa  privileged  spot,  where,  after  being  wedged  in  tightly  and 
uncomfortably  for  a  whole  night,  he  might  .-main  the  honour  and  glory  of 
taking  back  to  «'  our  borough  "  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  ofwli.it 
the  Member  did  and  said,  and  how  hi  looked,  and  how  exceedingly  a! 
tire  or  inattentive,  ns  might  be,  ho  was  to  bft  OOfittifaOttt  Sprinkled 
amon:  10  middle  class — or  rather  below  tin-  michlle  class — of  metro- 

politans and  provincials,  were  n  few  heads  of  higher  order,  acute,  intel- 
ligent .-.'Mining,  you  saw  at  a  glance,  to  scholar*  mid  gentie- 
03i  n.  who  had  fHenda  la  the  House,  In  whose  success,  or  in  the  success  of 
the  cause,  they  were  vitally  interested.  And  one  small  atom 
specially  noticeable  because  his  light-coloured  feminine  petticoats  hruke  i  ha 
monotonous  hoc  of  masculine  costume,  was  a  potty  little  boy,  placed  beside 
handsome  young  man,  who  guarded  him  paternally,  and 

bad  out  everything  to  him  in  a  way  th.it   was  charming  to  witness. 
Who  knows  but  that  the  mighty  brain  of  some  great  statesman,  who, 
When  v.-c  til  lit  *iil1, 

shall  wirll  the  deetmles  of  Europe,  may  lurh  undeveloped  on 

soft  shining  curls  and  intent  childish  ryes? 

But  from  this  pleasant  sight  (to  a  woman  at  least)  wo  turned  our 
gnie  to  wh-it  wo  bad  i  come  to  aeo    the  ll>ii--<-,  the  legislative 

assembly  of  our  native  land.  Externally,  there  was  no  call  f«>r  enthu- 
siaim.  Not  even  the  memories  of  a  generation  hung  about  these  glaringly 
new  walls.  This  was  not  the  classic  spot  whence  Chatham  was  borne  out 
dving :  where  Fox  and  I'itt,  WDOM  wonderfully  characteristic  statues  now 
stand  in  ovtr-oUtnl  opposition  in  the  gallery  below,  fought  out  their 
never-ceasing   1  where   Burke  rolled  out  his  sonorously  elegant 

periods,  Sheridan  startled  and  datslad  with  his  useless  ape  brilll* 

and  Canning  charmed  both  friends  and  enemies,  by  the  poliah  and 
grace  of  an  eloquence,  reuietnbercd  lovingly  by  many  still  alive.  No— 
here  wa3  nothing  to  awaken  either  archaeological  or  historical  fervour. 
Here  was  merely  a  well-adorned,  very  comfortable  modem  hall,  where  an 
assemblage  of  very  comfortable-looking  gentlemen  disposed  themselves  in 
all  varieties  of  attitude.     Every  0  .  om  the  easy  morning-coat  to 

the  full-dress  black  suit— from  the  stylish  attire  of  the  young  man,  whoa 
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the  detestable  slang  of  tho  day  would  term  "  a  swell,'"  to  the  solidly- 
vialilc  drew  of  the  ohl-ljndiinned  Bo  B, — was  nprea 

Every  age  loo,  from  1 1  i  to  eighty  ;  ami  almost  every  clan 

— educated,  uneducated;  stupid,  iotelligenk;  p&triciai  ■•■;  for  (be 

one  leveller — money,  which  only    too  often  brings  a  man  into  Parlia- 
ccases  its  power  when  the  glory  of  election  is  over,  and  he  comes 
to  sit  on  these  formidable  green  benches — a  binglo  individual,  upon  whose 
perianal  talent  it  alone  depends,  whether  he  shall  become  of  any  * 
in  the  House  and  the  world,  or  sink  ignominiou.dy  into  a  mere  "  Ay  " 
or  "No"   of  a  division.      Still,  taking   the  average  of  these  men,  and 
judging   them — utterly   unknown   to   us  as   they   were— only  by    I 
externals,  there  seemed  a  fair  proportion  of  honest-looking,   intelligent, 
and  truly  gentlemanly  English  gentlemen,  such  as  could  fairly  be  trusted 
with  that  responsibility  which  the  British  House  of  Commons  has  wi> 
in  nil  generations,  aa   almost  the  strongest,  perhaps  tho  yctj  strongest, 
power  in  the  nation. 

As  our  perceptions,  at  first  slightly  confused  by  the  novelty  of  the 
scene,   began  to   right   themselves,  wc   caught   certain  sonorous  sounds 
arising  from  below,  and  distinguished,  among  tho  moving  figures  in  the 
centre  of  the  House,  one  stationary  figure,  which,  gesticulating  slightly, 
tried  to  make  itself  heard.     Wc  became  aware  that  an  honourable  Member 
•on  bit  logs" — is  not  that  tin:  phrase? — and  .striving  to  gain  "  the 
ear  of  the   House" — which    mysterious   organ   appeared   to  sutler 
chronic  neuralgia.     Nevertheless  the  present  speaker — Sir  George  Ikmycr 
w*  heard  ho  was — Beemed  a  worthy  gentleman,  very  much  in  earnest;  and 
this  earnestness  won,  from  his  most  uproarious  opponents,  a  certain  gi 
personal  respect.    Still,  his  whole  speech  of — how  many? — hours'  duration, 
could,  we  solemnly  aver,  have  been  easily  condensed — facts,  arguments, 
applications  and  all — into  one  half-hour  of  blessed  brevity  ;  or,  to  put 
the   thing  professionally,   into   four  printed   pages  largo  octavo,  or  two 
of  ordinary   Magazine  type.      Kepetitions  in  numerable,  eviry  idea  re- 
appearing   again    and   again,   clothed    in    slightly    altered    phraseology; 
assertions  given  for  arguments,   and   invective   for   simple   statem. 
involutions  and  divergencies  interminable,  till  the  original  subject  wag 
buried  under  one  mass  of  inextricable  confusion — this  was  the  in 
his  speech  mad  prejudiced  fominine  mind.     It  grie\'es  ub  to 

have  to  say  it,  but  no  it  was.  The  advisability  of  first  knowing  clearly 
what  one  had  to  say,  of  saying  it  aa  tersely,  lucidly,  nnd  briefly  as 
possible,  and  then  sitting  down  again,  never  seemed  to  present  Itself  to  the 
honourable  gentlemen's  imagination.  And  yet  he  was  a  most  honooraible 
nnd  sincere  gentleman,  and  it  was  quite  pathetic  to  sec  the  mingled 
dignity  sod  p^'iWf  with  which  he  bore  the  House's  ironical  cheers  or 
laughter  at  his  various  blunders  and  hesitations.  1(  a  wrong-headed,  he 
was  certainly  a  much-enduring  man,  with  courage  and  sell- possession 
worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

What — are  we  turning  political  ?     Does  the  strong  revulsion  which 
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the  House  evidently  shows  against  a  speech  defending  pope  anil  tyrant, 
Pio  None-  and  Bomb:,  of  Naples,  rouse  in  us  a  spirit  of  MrtUnn  .l,ip 
We  tear  no.  We  begin  to  (fed  OUT  bttWta  warm  in  r he  contest — 001 
staunch,  liberty-loving,  Protestant  hearts ;  and  we  listen  to  this  not  too 
dangerous  champion  of  a  creed  outworn,  who  has  just  thrown  down  tin; 
glove  of  the  evening,  with  an  angry  intenlncas  equal  to  that  of  BuiiaflMBlt 
ittclf. 

Nevertheless,  after  it*,  occasional  but  umuistakeable  expression  of 
©pinion,  the  House  seemed  to  take  the  matter  very  quietly,  as  if  well 
accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing.  It  roftcvd  the  honourable  Member  to 
go  mildly  mr:ttiili  ring  on,  while  it  listened  or  lounged,  exchanged  messages, 
notes,  or  sotlo  voce  con  venation,  with  a  nonchalance  that  in  most  public 
meetings  would  bo  considered,  to  sny  the  least,  rather  peculiar.  Occa- 
sional murmurs  of  "Hear,  hear,"  "Oh,  oh,"  "  Order,"  were  the  only 
signs  that  Parliament  was  condescending  to  pay  any  attention,  at  all.  Li 
truth,  it  somewhat  surprised  us  ignorant  women,  who  expected  to  behold 
a  body  of  men  concentrating  every  energy  of  their  powerful  minds  on  die 
goyernment  of  their  country,  to  see  the  easy,  not  to  sny  "  frcc-and-casy," 
demeanour,  the  want  of  dignity  and  gravity,  and  the  total  ftbMDM  of  any- 
thing like  Areopagitc  solemnity  in  the  British  House  of  Common  >. 

When  the  long-winded  baronet  at  length  concluded,  a  sigh  of  n.li<  f 
seemed  to  flutter  through  the  House,  and  was  undoubtedly  echoed  in  the 
Ladies'  Gallery.  Then,  after  a  slight  confusion,  unintelligible  savo  to  par- 
li:i!nint.iry  earn,  another  Member  rose  to  speak.  Rose — firet  placing  hi* 
stalwart  figure  in  an  apparently  well-considered  oratorical  .itiitmU' — like 
a  man  who  was,  or,  at  any  rate,  believed  himself  to  be,  perfectly  master 
of  his  subject  and  of  himself;  and,  certainly,  his  first  sentence  mode  it 
apparent  that,  if  not  nu  orator,  lie  was  a  capital  speaker,  with  the  faculty 
of  lucidly  expressing  original  and  valuable  thoughts.  He  began  com- 
posedly, but  gradually  waxed  more  and  more  vehement ;  clenching  each 
of  his  arguments — awl  they  were  terse  and  clear,  fortified  by  a  ground- 
work of  apt  and  well-put  facts — by  striking  his  two  hands  together 
witli  a  noise  that  resounded  through  the  whole  House,  causing  us  con- 
tinually to  loM  the  thread  of  discourse  in  counting  the  minutes  that 
would  elapse  before  iln-  MXt  blow  came.  If  this  periodical  manual 
exercise  is  the  constant  habit  of  the  honourable  Member — Mr.  Layard  of 
Nineveh — the  uninitiato  female  mind  would  humbly  suggest  t lint  it  docs 
not  in  the  hast  improve  his  orntory,  and  is  very  disturbing  to  the  nerves 
of  his  listeners. 

Another  act,  whii  and  in  succeeding  spotcbct  »trurk  us  with 

considerable  amazement,  was  the  extreme  latitude  with  which  M.l'.'a 
abuse  and  insult  one  another.  Anything  short  of  actually  giving  the  lie 
seems  to  be  quitu  "parliamentary."  Scarcely  less  than  this  was  both 
expressed  and  implied  by  Mr.  Layard  to  Sir  George  Bowyer — honourablo 
Members  must  pardon  the  unparliamentary  freedom  taken  with  their 
names,  names  which,  however,  their  career  makee  public  properly — yet 

TOL.  viii. — so.  46.  21. 
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the  Litter  gentleman  contented  himself  by  ejaculating,  with  a  ttoliJ 
obstinacy  truly  Rritisb,  the  customary  "  No,  no,"  and  only  once  rose  to 
explain,  in  the  meekest  manner,  thnt,  despite  his  political  opinions  he  wu 
not  nn  absolute  ruffian,  deaf  to  all  considerations  of  common  astase,  and 
common  humanity.  Indeed,  when  we  had  recovered  from  the  effect  of 
him  prosy  speech,  onr  adrocate  of  popes  and  tyrant*  displayed  himsrlf  in 
such  an  amiable  light,  so  patient  of  contumely,  so  steadfast  to  his  own 
conviction*,  so  forbearing  to  those  of  his  opponeu  In  reaped  with 

which  the  House  regarded  him,  despite  his  little  peculiarities,  was  not 
surprising  to  his  audience  in  the  Ladies'  Gallery. 

Our  box  wan  now  filled.  Willi  whom,  doe*  not  matter  to  the  pui 
Suffic*:  it  that  they  were  high-born  beauties,  bearing  historical  names; 
cicnt  gentlewomen,  al«o  beautiful,  with  that  loveliness  of  matronly  old 
which  is  met  nowhere  as  it  is  in  England;  and  other  honourable 
women — having  a  womnu's  interest  in  the  House,  which,  as  was  natural, 
concentrated  itself  in  one  especial  Member  thereof.  Alack  !  H  will  he  so 
to  the  end  of  time.  We — ay,  the  very  best  of  us — will  always-  have  our 
deepest  interests  and  our  strongest  opinions  rooted  in  and  governed  by — 
not  something,  but.  t<-»nrbn/!>r. 

After  nn  energetic  speech,  Mr.  fayard  sat  down,  and  somebody  else 
rose — who  shall  be  left  unrecorded,  trusting  that  his  oration  was  as  satis- 
factory to  himself  as  it  undoubtedly  was  to  other  people.  For  it  gave  the 
House  an  opportunity  for  unanimous  evasion.  In  a  niiraculoualy  short 
space  of  time,  yard  after  yard  of  empty  green  bencUes  was  ominously 
displayed,  till  only  a  few  Members  and  the  hapless  Mr.  Speaker  remained 
as  listeners.  Unchocrcd  by  friends,  unbiased  by  foes,  tbe  honourable 
Member  blandly  continued  his  speech,  as  If  emulating  Tennyson's  brook — 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  Tgo  on  forever. 

For  how  long  he  did  go  on  this  deponent  cannot  say,  since  we  also  took  the 
:  'unity  iif  disappearing  to — our  tea!     What  private  al  -ct  us 

because  spoons  would  strike  resonantly  against  saucers,  and  knives  would 
clatter  down  to  the  ground  with  a  noise  that  we  feared  might  be  heard  by 
the  whole  British  Parliament,  who  had  bo  imperatively  commanded  our 
"  silence,"  need  not  time  to  confess.  Enough  that  we  subdued  our 
terrors,  took  our  meek  anil  blameless  repast;  and  much  invigorated — an 
we  trust  were  the  nobler  feeders  below — wc  settled  to  the  serious  business 
of  the  evening. 

The  House,  having  dined,  begun  Uj  re-a**e.mble.  One  Member, 
unknown  to  fame,  who  seemed  of  a  practical  turn,  delivered  himself  of  a 
few  harmless  remarks,  chiefly  arithmetical;  and  then  another — KM 
unknown — in  a  few  brief,  but  telling  sentences,  given  with  classic  grace 
— Mr.  Muackton  Milnea — spoke  out  his  honest  mind.  Afterwards  came 
a  comic  interlude,  carried  on  between  a  large  impulsive  gentleman, 
who  used  language  of  the  slcdgc-hnmmcr  style,  nnd  a  mild,  spare, 
politely,  irate  partisan  cf  .Sir  George  Bowyer,     These  two  fell  upon  one 
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another  bo  fiercely  that  at  last  they  were  decided  to  be  "  out  of  order" — 

b  phrase  sevmod,  in  parliamentary  etieju. -t:c,  to  allow  of  any  vitupera- 
tioB  aboil  of  one  gentleman  ■  calling  another  gentleman  " a " — eupbuiti- 
tically  upeaiing,  a  perw.ui  who  is  not  BM  particular  in  hi»  attention  to 
veme.it  y. 

This  stent  abated;  with  one  or  two  more  ol'  a  similar  nati. 
indeed  Uiey  apparently  formed  part  of  tlio  House's  nightly  entertainment. 
Another  was,  that  aeverul  Alenibers  should  get  "on  their  lc^fi"  at  the 
same  time.  when  'here  ensued  vociferous  and  contradictory  culls  for  each. 
until  the  Speakers  Cat  decided  tiie  BfjftT  Cue  Member,  who  was 
always  "rising1,"  Beomed  an  especial  pet  of  the  House,  und  was  con- 
tinually called  for;  but  whether  to  be  listened1  to  or  laughed  at,  we  could 
not  determine.  Parliament  clearly  liked  to  be  amused,  and  dm  led  upon 
the  m exeat  shadow  of  a  joke  with  boy i ah  avidity.  Indeed,  there  waa  a 
• -rhc  i, ).K>y  "  element  in  this  dignified  assembly ;  and  those  whom 
nature  or  clwnce  forbade  to  use  their  lung*  for  the  benefit  vf  the  Reporters' 
Gallery  mid  tin:  pnhlie.  evidently  Uxik  a  secondary  pleasure  in  merely 
"  making  a  noine." 

And  now  the  full  House  settled  itself  into  post-prandial  ease ;  ay, 
OB  tlie  Member  round  whose  devoted  head  had  hurtled  the  chief  artillery 
of  the  evening.  Sir  George  Bowyer  sot  in  his  place,  and  gave  no  sign, 
save  sn  occasional  nervous  putting  of  the  buck  of  bin  Wne.li.  He  hod 
faced  bis  foes  like  a  Briton ;  but  perhaps  he  knew — what  we  did  not — that 
u  the  greatest  was  behind.1' 

A  little  man — or  ho  seemed  little,  vkwed  from  the  altitude  of  the  Ladies' 
Gallery — rose  from  tin:  Government  1 M u  '"<■■»,  and  leaning  his  arm  on  the 
table  before  him,  began  to  say  n  few  words. 

"Saying    a   few  words"    best   expresses   this  commencemuat.      So 
1 1   waa  it,  that,  until  we  noticed  the  sudden  silence  of  intent 
attention  which  fell  i  House,  wc  scarcely  noticed  him  at  all.    Then 

we  did. 

Neither  you  nor  I,  good  icadc  tr&  Demosthenes  or  Cicero. 

Other  lights  of  later  date — Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  Sheridan,  ic. — are  lik 
to  us  little  better  than  myths  of  a  departed  age.  Oratorical,  like  musical 
and  dramatic  glory,  must  always  be  taken  by  alter  generations  entirely  on 
trust.  Daniel  O'Conncll  is  almoot  forgotten;  and  yet  he  was  dubbed 
"orator"  widely  enough  in  his  day.  Not  ■mil—  imTty.  s^MJ]  though 
you  believed  in  your  conscience  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  humbugs 
alive,  and  that  three  words  out  of  every  sis  he  uttered  were  tainted  with 
Irish  "  imaginativeness,"  still  those  words  fell  so  honey-sweet,  tliai 
caught  yourself  listening  with  moist  eye  and  beating  heart,  as  if  every 

ihlc  were  tine.  voice — just  the  mere  organ — so  thrillingly 

musical,  so  deeply  pathetic- — haunted  you  for  hours  after  ;  even  like  that 
of  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford,  which— 

A  lyre  oi  iK*i 

possesses  the  same  incxphcable   fascination,  and  could  invest  the  coro- 
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monest  language,  the  dryest,  moat  uninteresting  topic,  with  a  charm  all  ita 
own.      He,  like  O'Conucll,  OOtdd  almost  "  wile  a  bird  off  a  I 

But  this  man,  my  orator,  the  nearest  approach  to  that  ideal  which  we 
most  of  us  have,  and  mv<r  expect  to  see  realized,  does  not  attempt  to 
wile.  lit;  scarcely  even  condescends  to  persuade.  He  appeal*  simply  to 
your  reason,  or  rather,  without  any  direct  appeal,  he  laya  before  you 
what  your  reason  at  once  acknowledge*  to  be  tin  truth,  thereby,  if  lie 
has  auy  victory  to  gain,  waking  yourself,  not  himself,  your  coni| 
Nor  in  the  conflict  does  he  use  any  ungenerous  weapons.  His  fiercest 
anger  is  hut  the  indignation  of  an  honest  man. 

And  an  honest  man  both  friends  and  enemies  know  hint  to  be. 
Beyond  this,  the  present — -which,  as  at  first  stated,  is  in  no  way  a  poli- 
tical article — does  not  presume  to  judge  him.  Posterity  will  decide  in 
what  niche  of  his  country's  history  to  placo  the  name  of  William  Ewart 
Gladstone. 

He  began,  ;ia  has  been  recorded,  so  unobtrusirely  as  to  be  scarcely 
recognized  ;  then  with  a  grasp,  ruthless  as  it  was  firm,  he  seised  his 
adversary — Sir  George  Bowyer — and  smote  him  hip  and  thigh  with  a 
great  slaughter.  Quite  impersonally,  the  man  being  the  mere  embodi- 
ment of  the  cause  ;  but  ho  did  it.  Point  by  point  he  anatomized  his  whole 
speech,  its  contradictory  facts  and  weak  fallacious  arguments  ;  then  caused 
the  speaker  to  annihilate  himself,  to  put  the  torch  of  truth  to  hia  own 
funeral  pile,  and  reduce  his  speech,  his  principles,  and  all  hia  surround- 
ings to  ignominious  ashes.  This  done,  the  victorious  orator  went  on  bil 
way  amidst  a  storm  of  applause,  for  the  House  was  now  warmed  up  to 
ili-:  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 

Id;  let  it  subside  a  little,  and  then  he  burst — though  still  with  calm- 
ness and  dignity — into  the  free  tide  of  an  eloquence — 

Strong  without  mp; — without  oVrflnwing,  full. 
That  line  best  expresses  the  peculiar  character  of  his  oratory.  Strictly 
clansic  it  is  not,  yet  it  has  a  flavour  of  Attic  salt  befitting  one  of  the 
ripest  scholars  of  the  day.  Nor  is  it  plain  Saxon,  though  fraught  with  a 
Saxon  directness,  simplicity,  and  earnestness,  that  none  of  your  florid 
Southern  or  Celtic  orators  ever  attain.  Its  grace  is  not  injured,  while  its 
force  is  increased,  by  a  slightly  provincial  tone — scarcely  accent — wMcfa 
sometimes  intrudes  upon  what  would  be  otherwise  the  purest  academic 
English.  For  his  voice,  without  being  noticeably  mellifluous,  it  strike* 
one  as  emphatically  a  ancere  voice  :  firm  too — tho  voice  of  a  man  who 
possesses  that  strongest  element  of  governing  others — the  power  of  being 
"  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind."  You  feel  by  instinct  that  whatever 
opinion  he  has  arrived  at  is  his  real  opinion,  formed  by  calm,  dispas- 
sionate, deliberate  conviction;  and  once  formed,  will  be  abided  by  un- 
swervingly and  unhesitatingly  to  the  end.  This  quality,  the  root  of  all 
moral  and  mental  Btrength  in  any  man,  is  doubtless  the  root  of  his,  and 
of  his  power  in  the  Government. 

The  House  listened  to  him — as  the  House  always  does — with  an 
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intentness  that  his  mere  diplomatic  position,  and  the  importance  of  bis 
speech,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Government,  could  never  have  won. 
How  wc  listened — wc  in  the  Ladies'  Gallery — those  present  will  long 
remember  and  rejoice.  When  ho  ended,  the  sadden  silence  felt  like  an 
actual  pain ;  we  knew  well  thai-  never  in  all  our  lives  might  we  hear  the 
like  again.  The  pause  of  regret,  however,  was  broken  by  a  naive  excla- 
mation near  us — 

"  Only  look  !  Sir  George  has  actually  crossed  the  House  and  put  his 
arm  upon  hU  shoulder." 

And  so  it  was.  "  He,"  the  great  orator,  and  evidently  the  one  "  he  " 
in  the  world  to  his  affectionate  listener,  sat  in  amiable  eonfubulnuon  with 
his  late  enemy,  who  hud  couie  over  to  him  and  laid  his  hand  upon  him 
— in  amicable,  not  inimical  intent.  There,  they  were,  chatting  and  smiling 
together  as  if  they  had  not  been  all  this  time  at  open  warfare,  tearing  one 
another  to  pieces  in  the  most  gentlemanly  maimer — which  manner  long 
may  they  and  the  whole  House  retain  !  No  harm  can  come  if  each 
Talorous  M.P.  keeps  up  a  true  Briton's  hearty  respect  for  another  equally 
true  Briton  who  happens  to  hold  a  different  opinion  from  himself. 

With  this  little  episode,  characteristic  in  itself — touching,  too,  if  one 
could  dare  to  put  into  public  print  such  sacred  things  as  the  tender  plea- 
«ure  of  a  woman's  talk,  the  glad  proud  light  beaming  in  a  woman's  eyes — 
our  ah  arc  in  the  night's  proceedings  unhappily  terminated.  It  was  long 
past  midnight,  and  wo  were  very  weary,  yet  we  shall  always  regret  that 
wc  did  not  stay  to  hear  the  short  decisive  speech  of  Lord  Palmcrston, 
whose  setting  sun  outshines  many  of  the  most  brilliant  luminaries  of 
Parliament.  But  the  life  of  the  debute  seemed  to  have  ended  with  Glad- 
stone;  and  besides  we  little  eared  to  hear  any  other  speaker :  we  rather 
wished  to  carry  away  with  us,  sharp  and  clear,  the  recollection  of  that 
wonderful  speech  which  has  now  become  matter  of  history,  and  which  to 
us  personally  will  always  remain  as  our  ideal  of  oratory — and  an  orator. 

The  Abbey  towers  showed  distinct  in  the  BOOoIight,  and  London 
street*  wore  silent  and  empty,  as  we  drove  through  the  sleeping  city  into 
the  region  of  green  fields  and  gardens.  Alas  I  we  fear  we  shall  never 
become  politicians,  or  cease  to  take  a  much  more  vital  interest  in  the 
destinies  of  our  family  and  friends  than  in  those  of  nations ;  yet  wc  never 
see  the  debates  (which,  contritely  bo  it  owned,  we  ndiloin  read)  in  The 
Timet  newspaper,  without  a  vivid  memory  of  our  night  in  the  Ladica' 
Gallery  of  the  House  of  CommonB. 


i  us 


3,  Jttier  to  it  Satnrdnij  Qmttttr. 


Sir, — Unless  strong  internal  evidence  deceives  me,  you  have  twice  dene 
me  the  honour  of  discussing  in  the  SaturiLn/  Rtvitw  opinions  which  I 
hove  advanced  on  kindred  though  slightly  different  subject*  in  the 
Cornhill  iftijfariiu.  In  May,  1862,  I  wrote  an  article  in  this  Magazine 
on  "  Superstition,"  whicli  you  criticized  in  an  article  entitled  *'  Alleged 
Fact  ill   of  the.  Saturday  Reeiae.     In  June,  1863,  I   wrote 

aa  article  on  "  SpiritualiBm,"  to  which  you  (or  some  one  not  distinguish- 
able tV.wii  jtm  in  style  and  manner)  replied  in  an  article  called  "Eye- 
witnesses." The  tone  and  manner  of  your  criticisms  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired,  but  1  an  not  satisfied  with  their  substance.  Tl«  snhjeet 
of  our  controversy  maybe  stated  thus: — How  does  tin-  hnprohal 
of  a  fact  said  to  hare  been  seen  by  a  trustworthy  person  affect  the  credit 
to  be  attached  to  hi*  asKertion  ?  Distinguish  by  the  most  careful  state- 
ment between  fact*  and  Iflftltlrftr.  choose  witnesses  above  all  snap: 
and  i-  -very  opportunity  of  complete  and  uudiatuxbvd  observation, 

and  it  it  possible  to  imagine  any  state  of  facts  whatever  ao  improbable 
that  their  unanimous  and  »i>lenm  assertion  of  its  truth  would  not  prove 
it  to  be  true?  To  thia  question  you  answer  No,  and  1  answer  Yea; 
subject,  however,  to  limitation*  to  which  1  think  you  hardly  attended 
enough  in  your  criticisms  on  what  I  wrote. 

Before  I  enter  more  fully  into  this  question,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
say  a  few  words  on  its  importance.  It  ia  an  argument  on  an  extreme  cue, 
and.  like  oil  an  eh  arguments,  may  to  many  people  appear  superfluous. 
Such  cusca,  however,  are  the  tents  by  whicli  principle*  nr*  tried,  and  by 
which  practical  conduct  has  often  to  be  regulated.  The  chances  that 
Behher  you  nor  I  will  ever  meet  with  1 1  •  •  r  six  perfectly  trustworthy  wit- 
nesses combining  to  affirm  an  utu-rly  incredible  story  ore  enormously  great, 
hut  the  caae  of  one  or  two  ordinary  witnesses  affirming  very  odd  stories 
constantly  i  n-.  I  showed  in  my  article  on  "  Spii'iiu.-ili.-eii,  '  the  case 

of  an  :illirni.ii:.-.n,  by  tlirc-e  crediblo  witnesses,  that  a  man  floated  about 
in  the  uir  without  any  tangible  or  visible  cause  actually  has  arisen.  It 
iras  asserted  by  Bfr<  Home,  Dr.  Gully,  and  •  ooosribacoa  to  dhsj  ConthfU 
K ■<,f>;iiit.  Unless  wo  have  made  up  our  minds  as  to  the  relativo  cogency 
of  direct  affirmation  and  extreme  improbability,  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  BOcb  cases  in  n  satisfactory  way,  and  the  extreme,  the.  crucial  ca 
ly  one  which  can  p  on  the  &i- 

The  tpnttimn  between  si  thus  resolves  itself  into  the  Question,  What 
is  the  ultimate  ground  of  belief?  why  do  peopli  iny  thing  at  all? 

and  how  HI  fltej  to  aOt  when  they  an  thrown  bach  upon  lir.-:t  principles? 
Tii  thix  I  ;iii:.nrn  (1,  in  my  fir.-l  article,  "  The  ultimate  reason  for  l*dieving 
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what  is  true  U  tlial  experience  shows  thai  it  ia  beneficial  to  do  ao.  La  all 
ordinary  caws  truth  ought  to  b«  the  sole  object  of  our  belief,  because  ail 
enormously  wide  experience  proves  thut  it  is  wise  and  beneficial  in  the 
cad,  and  with  reference  to  the  happiness  of  the  world  at  large  and  to  the 
general  course  of  event*,  to  follow  truth  under  all  circumstances,  and  at 
she  expenae  of  any  conceivable  amount  of  present  sacrifice  and  discomfort. 
In  cases,  however,  where  we  cannot  discover  the  truth,"  [1  should  have 
added,  "  and  yet  are  obliged  to  have  an  opinion,']  •'  we  must  revert  to  first 
principles,  and  believe  that  branch  of  the  alternative  presented  to  us 
which,  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  most  desirable  that  we  should  believe." 
This  U  my  principle.  I  will  show  its  application  immediately.  Wfci 
yours .'  I  have  read  both  your  articles  more  than  once  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  I  cannot  see  how  you  solve  the  difficulty.  The  nearest  approach 
to  a  statement  of  your  principles  which  I  can  find,  ia  contained  in  the 
following  passages: — You  say  (May  10,  1802,)  "  Nor  ought  wc  to  reject 
any  sensual  tacts  whatever  if  supported  by  good  evidence.  We  want  in 
the  case  of  a  very  unusual  and  new  phenomenon  to  get  evidence  I 
will  exclude  the  hypotheses  of  imposture  and  unconscious  sell- deception. 
But  if  these  are  excluded,  we  must  not  hesitate  to  trust  our  senses,  or  the 
sen***  of  Am  whose  evidence  would,  according  to  tlie  general  result*  of 
human  expedience,  be  considered  satisfactory."  In  your  other  article  you 
any,  ■  The  acceptance  of  a  certain  amount  of  ocular  testimony  as  proof  of 
aa;,  'l.infi  whatever  which  men  can  see,  is  the  only  course  that  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  general  drift  of  social  life.  Ail  our  inquiries  into  facts  in 
common  life  rest  on  the  supposition  that  if  a  due  amount  of  evidence  is 
forthcoming  we  liavc  no  choice  but  to  believe.*1 

You  must  forgive  me  for  saying  that  these  principles  appear  to  mc  to 
be  mere  contrivances  for  eluding  the  difficulty  which  I  have,  at  all  event*, 
tried  to  solve.  You  seem  cither  to  deny,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  to  appreciate, 
the  existence  of  the  conflict  between  antecedent  improbability  and  subse- 
quent evidence.  I  do  not  for  n  moment  say  that  the  affirmation  of  what 
would  commonly  be  called  an  impossibility  by  unimpeachable  vw messes 
goes  for  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  extraordinary  tact,  but  so  is 
the  occurrence  itself,  and  the  reason  why  I  hesitate  to  believe  the  state- 
ment is  identical  with  the  reason  why  L  hesitate  to  disbelieve  the  witnesses. 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  credible  witnesses  should  lie.  It  ia  highly 
improbable  that  a  dead  body  cut  into  four  quarter*  should  join  itself 
together  and  walk  about  the  howe.  You  seem  to  any  that  the  constitution 
of  human  affairs  is  such  that  a  number  of  credible  witnesses  may  always 
be  assigned  sufficiently  great  to  make  the  improbability  that  they  should 
all  lie  or  be  deceived  greater  than  the  improbability  of  any  tact  I©  which 
they  are  supposed  to  testify.  You  seem,  in  a  word,  to  attribute  to  the 
direct  assertion  of  a  credible  human  being  some  sort  of  specific  virtue ;  to 
assert  that  there  ia  some  other  reason  for  believing  it  than  the  improba- 
bility that  credible  human  beings  should  lie  or  be  deceived  ;  and  to  affirm 
that  no  other  species  of  improbability,  even  if  it  implied  a  failure  of  nil 
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the  established  mica  for  the  interpretation  of  nature,  and  the  prediction  of 
phenomena,  cm  even  be  put  into  competition  vrith  it.  Tliis  ia  tlie  only 
meaning  which  ]  can  put  upco  JNHB  statement  that  "  tin;  acceptance 
of  a  certain  amount  of  ocular  testimony  as  proof  of  anything  whatever 
which  men  can  see  is  the  only  course  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  general 
drift  of  wici.il  life."  I  can  understand  this,  ami  1  can  see  how  you  come 
to  take  such  a  view.  It  in,  Ha  you  say,  "  the  only  one  that  u  in  keeping 
with  the  general  drift  of  social  life ; "  but  does  tie  "  general  drill  of  social 
life"  supply  tlie  rule  to  be  followed  in  such  matters?  The  sort  of  im- 
probabilities* of  which,  in  social  life,  people  nllow  themwlro*  to  bo 
convinced  by  explicit  llltlimis.  are.  usually  small  matters,  which  deserve 
rather  to  be  described  as  odd  than  as  improbable  And  it  is  natural  enough 
tli .it  people  who  are  continually  in  the  habit  of  settling  such  matters  by 
Midi  an  appeal  .should,  in  course  of  time,  bring  themselves  to  look  upon  it 
M  the  ultimata  test  of  truth;  but  this  is  mere  habit  and  practice:  nor  is 
it  the  habit  or  practice  of  the  most  enlightened  part  of  the  oocimunity. 

Viewing  the  matter  apart  from  "the  general  drift  of  social  life,"  I  must 
sjsje  why  you  have  any  better  right  to  My  that  you  can  always  assign  a 
Mufl1cif!iit  number  of  witnesses  to  prove  tin-  truth  of  any  statement,  however 
strange,  than  I  have  to  say  that  I  can  always  imagine  •  stale  of  tacts  too 
strange  to  be  proved  by  the  credit  of  the  witnesses  whom  yon  assign.  Such  a. 
Ooonst  would  be  puerile,  and,  in  tlie  strict  sense  of  the  word,  insignia" 
No  BSD  DM,  in  reality,  any  distinct  idea  of  the  effect  which  is  produced 
■•  testimony  of  a  vast  number  of  witnesses.  If  you  do  not  believe  a 
Mufiiinui  deposed  to  by  three  or  four  respectable  witnesses,  you  must  be 
vi-ry  oddly  constituted  if  you  would  believe  it  upon  the  credit  of  seven; 
nor  do  I  believe  that  there  is  any  man  living  who  would  say,  "  Fourteen 
respectidili!  witnesses  failed  to  convince  me  that  a  dead  man  swam  over 
tin-  Straits  of  Dover  with  his  head  under  his  arm,  but  now  tlmt  twenty- 
four  have  deposed  to  it,  I  am  convinced." 

There  is  another  objection  to  your  theory  which  appears  to  me 
dcciMvc.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  cose  of  conflicting  testimony? 
Suppose   that,  instead   of  opposing  tho  express  of  many  eye- 

witnesses to  antecedent  improbability, you  oppose  it  to  the  express  evidence 
of  an  equal  number  of  equally  respectable  eye-witnesses.  How  are  you  to 
act  then  ?  Ten  men  aflirm  upon  oath  that  they  were  present,  and  heard 
a  man  jay  certain  things  on  a  certain  occasion.  Ten  others  swear  that  they 
also  heard  him,  .tad  that  lie  did  not  say  what  is  alleged,  but  that  be  did 
say  something  entirely  different.  It  appears  to  tne  that,  by  your  canon 
you  are  obliged  to  believe  both  that  he  did  and  that  he  did  not  say  what 
he  is  said  to  have  said. 

Tho  first  series  of  witnesses  prove  that  ho  said  one  thing,  the  second 
set  prove  that  he  did  not  say  anything  of  the  sort.  Now,  it'  cither  »ct  had 
said  that  they  saw  him  cut  to  pieces,  and  saw  the  pieces  burnt  in  the  fire, 
and  then  saw  the  obIics  unite  themselves  again  into  a  man,  you,  you  say, 
would   believe  them.     Why,  then,  should  you  not  htlievc  that  he  both 
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spoke  and  did  not  speak  at  the  same  time?  The  only  reason  for  not 
doing  so  ie,  that  it  is  unlike  all  previous  experience  that  contradictions 
should  be  true;  but  it  is  also  unlike  all  previous  experience  that  the  other 
event  should  take  place.  I  think,  however,  that  no  living  creature  would 
think  of  believing  that  both  sets  of  witnesses  spoke  il;i-  truth.  They 
would  say,  it  is  no  doubt  very  odd,  but  there  must  be  falsehood  or  error 
somewhere.  It  is  less  improbable  tlmt  ten  witnesses  should  lie  than  that 
x  contradiction  should  In;  true  If  dm  you  come,  after  all,  to  a  balance 
iprobabilities,  how  can  you  affirm  that  the  improbability  of  the  story 
told  may  not  be  greater  than  the  improbability  of  the  falbehood  or  error  of 
the  witnesses?  But  this  is  opposed  to  the  foundation  of  your  theory, 
which  is,  that  human  assertion  deserves  credit,  apart  from  the  question  of 
the  balance  of  probabilities. 

You  come,  then,  to  balancing  improbabilities,  but  how  do  you  mean  to 
art  about  it?  How  will  you  find  out  whether,  for  instance,  it  is  more 
ill:,  ly  that  two  unimpeachable  witnesses  should  join  to  tell  a  he,  or  that  a 
i  lnl  1  a  month  old  wrote  Latin  verses;  that  four  such  witnesses  Bhould  lie, 
or  that  a  man  hanged  for  murder  should  come  down  from  the  gallows  of 
himself,  and  walk  into  his  coffin  ;  that  twenty  such  witnesses  should  lie, 
or  that  two  and  two,  on  a  given  occasion,  made  five  ?  To  ask  such  ques- 
4  ions  i»  like  tukiiig  how  much  a  pound  is  a  fair  price  for  friendship,  or 
what  is  the  distance  from  one  o'clock  to  London  Bridge. 

The  truth,  I  think,  is  that  the  force  of  specific  evidence  to  particular 
{acts  is  very  limited,  and  that  all  our  notions  of  its  cogency  are  fouuded 
upon  the  tacit  assumption  that  it  is  confined  within  a  comparatively 
narrow  range  of  probability  or  improbability.  As  soon  as  you  get  beyond 
this  range,  you  are  in  reality  in  an  unknown  country,  and  when  you  affect 
to  be  balancing  conflicting  probabilities,  you  are  nulls  t.ilking  about  you 
know  not  what.  No  doubt  you  agree  with  RM  that  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  on  arm-chair  should  preach  a  sermon.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is 
highly  iitiprohiilil"'  ili.n.  ten  lumwl  men  should  unit*;  to  tell  a  lie,  and  if 
the  bODMl  men  assert  that  they  heard  the  chair  preach,  we  both  agree  to 
take  the  view  which  involves  the  less  improbability.  How  are  we  to 
set  about  finding  out  which  of  the  two  things  is  least  improbable?  There 
may,  no  doubt,  be  secrets  in  heaven  and  earth,  utterly  unknown  hitherto 
to  all  the  world,  which  may  produce  the  phenomenon  of  a  pnaefaJBg  arm- 
chair. There  may  also  bo  causes  of  an  equally  recondite  character  which 
may  produce  the  phenomenon  of  a  common  delusion,  or  tendency  to 
falsehood,  besetting  ten  trustworthy  and  honest  m<n  at  the  same  BOmeOfc 
Which  is  the  more  likely  aupposition  ?  If  you  can  tell,  I  cannot.  It 
appears  to  me  like  asking  whether  it  is  more  probable  that  an  aristocratic 
government  is  established  in  the  moon,  or  a  democracy  in  the  planet 
Mars.  The  value  of  human  testimony  depends  upon  the  anaimpticm  that 
it  applies  to  the  ordinary  established  state  of  things.  Try  to  prove  prodigies 
and  miracle.*  an  you  prove  contracts  or  crimes,  and  you  take  it  out  of  it* 
depth,  and  apply  it  to  purposes  for  which   it  was  never  intended.     A 
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Reman  Catholic  once  asked  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  wliat  she  should 
think  it  God  Almighty  told  her  that  the  lamp  on  the  tahle  was  an  armed 
man?  Site  replied,  "  I  nhould  think  I  waa  going  out  of  my  vita,"  The 
answer  seemed  to  me  [perfectly  true  and  conclusive.  All  our  though ta  are 
bounded  by  a  certain  horizon,  and  founded  upon  certain  tacit  assumptions. 
Carry  ue  beyond  this  limit,  and  wc  are  at  sea,  without  rudder  or  compos. 
There  is,  1  think,  in  one  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  books,  a  practical  illustration 
of  this,  which  always  struck  me  aa  not  only  instructive,  but  affecting.  A 
native  who  had  come  with  Dr.  Livingstone  from  till  of  Africa 

went  with  him  on  board  a  steamer.  Aa  h*  come  to  sea  what  a  won- 
place  he  bad  gut  into,  and  bow  all  his  former  notions  were  upset,  be  first 
bet  bis  spirits,  and  at  last  went  out  of  his  mind,  jumped  overboard,  and 
was  drowned.  The  poor  man's  sensibility  deserved  a  better  fate,  but  hia 
catuetrophe  seta  in  a  striking  light  tiic  bewilderment  which  is  not  only  the 
natural  hat  the  only  pomible  result  of  a  harsh  and  sudden  collision  between 
evidence  and  probability,  between  the  anticipations  derived  front  the  past 
and  immediate  present  experience. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  argument  which  writers  on  your  side  of  the 
qatition  always  put  forward  upon  this  subject.  You  dwell  upon  great 
scientific  diacurerie*,  and  ask  whether  upon  the  principles  which  I  advo- 
cate a  wise  man  ought  not  to  have  discredited  every  invention  of  modern 
times.  Are  not  tin-  result*  produced  by  steam  engines,  electric  telegraphs, 
the  use  of  chloroform,  and  many  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  a*  great  a 
shod:  :  :-cedent  experience  as  any  sensible  phenomenon  which  it  ii 

possible  to  imagine  ?  I  answered  that  question  broadly  in  my  former  article, 
:ind  I  now  repeat  the  answer.  People  believe  in  these  astonishing  resulta 
not  upon  specific  testimony  to  specific  facts,  but  because  they  form  part  of 
the  regular  constituted  system  of  life,  and  because  they  know  that  expla- 
nations of  them  are  olrored  to  the  examination  of  every  one  who  ie  able 
and  willing  to  take  the  trouble  of  utMkttttaoding  them.  Take  for  instance 
the  electric  telegraph.  Why  do  you  or  1  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
transmit  messages  across  thousands  of  miles  in  a  moment  of  tine  ?  ' 
tastily  not  because  a  number  of  isolated  witnesses  testify  to  p:irticular 
instances  in  which  such  messages  were  as  a  fact  transmitted  ;  certainly  not 
because  we,  or,  at  least,  I,  could  give  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  mean* 
employed ;  but  because  we  read  telegraphic  news  every  day  in  the  papers, 
because  we  see  telegraph  offices  in  all  the  towns  and  at  every  railroad 
station  ;  because  we  liear  of  companies  formed  for  the  purpose,  and 
see  posta  and  wires  said  to  be  their  property  running  over  the  country  in 
all  'lirectiens,  and  aleo  because  wo  have  a  general  notion  of  the  way  in 
which  the  thing  is  done.  I  fully  accept  the  consequence  that,  until 
.ill  thin  evidence,  or  a  considerable  part  of  it,  has  collected,  ordinary 
people  ought  not  on  my  principles  to  have  believed  specific  aa&ertion* 
by  credible  witnesses  m  to  the  instantaneous  transmission  of  news. 
Suppose  for  instance,  apart  from  all  explanation  whatever,  credible 
witnesses  had  asserted  that  they  went  into  a  room  in  London,  and  that  a 
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man  sitting  there  told  them  that  a  number  of  fact*  were  then  happening 
at  Constantinople,  of  the  occurrence  of  which  satisfactory  evidence  after* 
wards  arrived  in  the  due  course  of  post,  i  should  nut  have  believed  their 
abatement,  jwst  an,  at  present,  I  do  not  believe  the  statements  about 
Mr.  Home  ilyinfr  round  the  room.  As  soon  as  ihe  matter  was  explained 
1  should  iinnii-.iiui-lv  believe.  I  should  hare  acted  consintently  in  this, 
for  1  disclaim  the  notion  that  either  my  belief  or  the  belief  of  any  man 
whatever  always  squares  with  the  truth,  or  that  there  is  any  means 
by  which  it  can  possibly  be  made  to  do  *<>.  Furm  your  opinions  on 
what  principles  you  please,  and  they  will  always  be  partly  false.       DM 

tiaost  that  you  can  do  is  to  act  upon  rules  which  will  foil  as  seldom,  nnd 
succeed  as  often  as  possible.  Now  I  maintain  that  the  rule  that  you  ought 
to  believe  what  is  asserted  by  credible  eye-witnesses  ought  to  I 
by  this  condition — so  long  as  that  which  they  assert  is  conformable  to  the 
existing  state  of  the  knowledge  of  the  person  to  whom  they  address  them- 
selves. You  deny  this,  appealing  to  the  case  of  scientific  results,  to 
which  I  reply,  true  it  is  that  my  rule  would  sometimes  prevent  some 
people  from  believing  new  truths,  hut  it  would  more  frequently  prevent 
then  from  believing  falsehoods,  and  it  would  moreover  delay  rather  than 
prevent  their  belief  of  new  truths,  and  this  delay,  so  fur  from  being  an 
evil,  is,  in  itself,  an  advantage;  therefore  my  rule  is  more  advantageous 
than  your*. 

That  my  theory  would  only  delay  and  not  prevent  the  reception  of 
new  truth  is  obvious  on  a  moments  consideration.  To  return  u,  tin- 
case  of  the  electric  telegraph,  1  disbelieve  the  man  who  first  tells  roe  of 
the  bare  results.  I  disbelieve  an  accumulation  of  testimony,  all  directed  to 
prove  that  bare  result ;  but  when  the  matter  is  taken  up  at  the  other  end 
I  do  not  disbelieve.  I  am  told  on  good  authority  that  there  is  an  in  l 
and  imponderable  agent  in  nature  which  is  called  electricity,  and  this  is 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  sufficiently  lamiliar  fhcts  and  experiments.  By 
degrees  I  am  taught  to  see  that  currents  of  electricity  may  by  appro- 
priate means  be  transmitted  instantaneously  to  remote  places,  and  so,  step 
by  step,  I  am  led  up  to  the  electric  telegraph,  and  when  the  matter  is  so 
put  before  me,  I  believe  it  as  firmly  an  any  one — nay,  more  firmly  and 
i»oro  intelligent  way  than  a  person  who  believed  in  the  bare  wonder 
when  it  was  first  put  before  him  as  a  mere  naked  result  asserted  to  be 
true  by  allepcd  eye-witnesses. 

That  the  theory  prevents  the  reception  of  one  kind  of  falsehoods,  and 
thai  not  an  uncommon  or  unimportant  kind,  is  self-evident.  Therefore  I  In- 
only  objection  to  which  it  is  open  it  that  it  delays  the  reception  of  a 
certain  number  of  new  truths:  but  what  is  this  objection  worth  ?  Very 
little;  lor  the  new  truths  mo  reported  must  by  the  hypothesis  be  mere  bare 
results :  as  soon  as  the  alleged  tacts  are  brought  into  harmony  with  others, 
sod  have  their  proper  places  assigned  to  them  in  seme  general  theory  which 
reconciles  and  explains  a  great  number  of  familiar  facta,  the  case  is  altered, 
and  the  difficulty  of  believing  removed.     W  hat  harm  was  there,  then,  in 
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cot  believing  the  true  statement*  of  the  eye- witnesses  in  the  meantime  ? 
Of  course  in  ordinary  case*  it  is  insulting  to  a  man  to  disbelieve  his  state- 
ment*, because  rat  of  his  *tat?ments  refer  to  subjects  on  which  detached 
human  testimony  is  the  appropriate  proof.  When  the  question  is.  What 
said  or  done  on  such  an  occasion?  was  a  particular  man  at  such 
i  place  at  such  a  time  ?  were  there  twenty  sacks  of  flour  in  such  a  boat, 
or  only  fifteen  ? — human  testimony  is  in  its  proper  place ;  but  when  a  man 
begins  to  tnlk  of  matters  beyond  ordinary  experience,  ho  gets  to  talk  of 
what  his  hearer*,  or  most  of  them,  do  not  understand,  and  he  ought  to  be 
aa  little  affronted  by  their  refusing  to  believe  him  as  by  their  refusing  to 
believe  him  if  he  talked  a  foreign  language  of  which  they  were  ignorant. 
Hence  the,  disbelief  of  the  new  truths  neither  affronts  the  witness  nor 
injures  the  hearer.     Then  what  is  the  harm  of  it  ? 

You  raise  a  specific  objection  to  one  of  my  remarks,  or  rather  to  one 
of  my  illustrations,  which  I  may  as  well  deal  with  here.  I  had  said,  that 
if  n  murder  MM  mid  to  havu  been  committed  in  the  room,  in  which  and 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Home  was  said  to  have  floated  in  the  air,  and  if  the 
witnesses  brought  to  prove  the  crime  all  testified  to  the  miracle,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  convict  upon  their  evidence.  Upon  this  you  *»y  tho  criminal 
"  would  be  very  lucky  if  he.  had  the  writer  on  the  jury,  for  any  other 
jury  would  be  unanimous  against  him.  And  rightly  so,  as  it  appears  to  us. 
1'Y.r  why  should  not  the  jury  say  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fact  of  Mr,  Home's  floating?  It  might  have  been  conjuring.  It  might 
have  been  on  ocular  delusion.  It  might  have  been  true,  nod  referable  to 
some  physical  force  not  yet  analyzed,  or  it  might  have  been  a  miracle ;  but 
at  any  rate,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  murder,  and  that  must  be 
judged  of  by  the  usual  rules  of  evidence.  It  seems  to  us,  that  it  would 
clearly  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  in  summing  up  to  keep  the  two  inquiries 
wholly  distinct,  and  to  direct  the  jury  only  to  think  of  the  murder." 

Murder  is,  no  doubt,  a  bad  illustration,  liecausc  there  are  generally 
collateral  fsicts  connected  wil.li  that  crime,  which  corroborate  the?  testimony. 
The  true  illustration  would  be  some  transitory  offence — the  uttering,  for 
instance,  of  treasonable  words,  which  leaves  no  trace  behind  it,  cxc«pt  in 
the  memory  of  die  witnesses;  and  making  that  change  in  the  illustration,  I 
still  adhere  to  it.  Several  respectable  men  say  that  they  heard  a  man  say 
such  and  such  things.  They  also  say,  that  at  the  same  time  and  place 
something  miraculous  occurred.  Hare,  everything  rests  on  the  credit  of 
the  witnesses,  and  they  uniir  in  making  an  Incredible  -utement  as  to  a 
collateral  fact.  You  say  that  makes  no  difference,  because  the  two 
inquiries  are  distinct.  This  is  a  very  simple  way  of  getting  out  of 
the  difficulty ;  but  it  is  much  more  simple  than  satisfactory.  Yon 
Kay  the  judge  ought  to  tell  the  jury  that  the  two  inquiries  should  be 
kept  diitinet,  because  the  miracle  said  to  liave  occurred  had  no  connection 
with  i  laid  to  have  been  committed.     If  all  collateral  inquiries, 

tending  to  test  the  credibility  of  wItltMBni,  wctc  excluded  from  courts  of 
justice,   their   proceedings  would    bo    more   simpuGed   than  improved. 
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Suppose  all  the  witnesses,  who  agreed  as  to  the  word*  spoken,  differed  as 
to  the  details  of  the  transaction,  would  you  say  that  that  fact  had  no 
connection  with  their  credibility,  and  that  the  judge  ought  to  tell  (he  jury 
to  dismiss  the  collateral  contradictions  from  their  minds,  because  they  were 
not  directly  connected  with  the  question  at  issue?  Surely  it  would  be 
very  wrong  to  do  so;  but  why?  Because,  if  two  ptOpi*  give  different 
accounts  of  the  same  fact,  it  is  impossible  that  both  ifaooU  be  right; 
therefore,  one  or  both  are  wrong ;  therefore,  you  cannot  act  upon  their 
bare  assertion,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  third  person  ;  but  how  does  this 
differ  from  the  case  of  a  common  assertion  by  both  of  an  impossibility? 
Is  it  more  impossible  that  witnesses  for  an  alibi,  who  contradict  each 
other,  should  both  be  right,  than  that  |  man  without  visible  cause  should 
flout  about  the  room  ?  The  contradiction,  it  is  admitted,  would  shake  the 
credit  of  the  witnesses :  why  should  not  the  assertion  ?  la  what  sense  is 
it  impossible  that  a  contradiction  should  be  true  in  which  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  Mr.  Home's  miracles  should  be  true  ? 

There  is  a  case  in  which  the  very  circumstance  that  I  am  supposing 
actually  did  occur.  In  1796,  one  Crossliold  was  tried  for  high  treason. 
Ifc  was  said  to  have  devised  a  plan  for  firing  poisoned  darts  at  George  III., 
and  one  of  the  witnesses  against  him  was  a  man  named  Winter,  who  said 
tli.it  while  they  were  in  a  French  prison-ship  together,  Crossfield  had  fre- 
quently confessed  the  whole  story.  Winter  was  asked  in  cross-examina- 
tion whether  he  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  telling  an  odd  story  about 
a  hare.  He  said  that  being  between  Axininstur  and  Lyme,  he  stopped  by 
a  wall.  "  A  hare  came  through  my  arm  ;  I  catch ed  him  by  the  leg 
and  turned  him  round.  It  was  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  I  threw 
him  in  over  the  gate,  in  among  a  parcel  of  dogs,  and  he  remained  there 
that  night;  and  the  next  day,  just  as  the  parson  was  going  to  church,  the 
hare  got  out  and  the  dogs  followed  it  through  Lyme  ;  there  they  catehed 
the  hare  and  it  was  carried  up."  He  was  then  pressed  as  to  what  he 
thought  of  the  hare,  which  passed  its  time  safely  amongst  the  dogs,  aa 
the  counsel  said,  "  like  Daniel  in  tho  den  of  lions."  lie  would  not  own 
that  he  thought  the  matter  supernatural,  but  said,  in  answer  to  Lord 
Chief  Juntiee  Eyre,  "  They  say  the  place  is  troubled  ;  now  I  took  it  to  be 
an  old  bare."  A  witness  for  the  prisoner  said  that  Winter  told  "  a 
>er  of  fooliah  stories  .  .  .  one  was  of  his  catching  the  devil  in  the 
shape  of  a  hare,  and  such  ridiculous  nonsense."  And  the  Chief  Jn 
in  summing  up,  said,  "  The  story  was  certainly  a  foolish  cm;  though  not 
absolutely  impowiblc  to  be  true  ;  but  he  added  to  it  that  there  was  a 
notion  that  the  place  was  troubled,  which  lends  to  a  suspicion  that  he 
himself  conceived  there  was  something  supernatural  in  the  event  which 
he  related.  This  would  be  a  strong  mark  of  a  distempered  imagination  .  .  . 
The  whole  taken  together  tnarka  so  BtroDgly  that  this  man's  mind  Ls  not 
perfectly  composed,  that  it  must  weigh  against  the  credit  of  his  testimony, 
even  though  there  should  be  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  he  means  to 
■peak  the  truth.     This  man  has  given  very  material  cviilencc  against  the 
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prisoner,  but  it  can  hardly  be  thought,  baring  this  cloud  thrown  over  it, 
a  wflWft  fimubsnirm  for  a  vet  diet  in  this  important  caaM  between  the 
king  and  U»c  prkooer  at  tie  bar."  •  What  would  the  judge— and  be  n* 
•n  eminent  man  in  hit  day — bare  thought  of  the  evidence  of  men  who 
soberly  declared  they  bad  sees  ottomans  climb  on  to  solas,  tables  skip  and 
dance,  and  human  bodies  float  in  mid-air,  without  any  risible  cause?  lie 
would  hardly  hare  agreed  with  jrou  in  thinking  the  met  that  sneh  isstttinns 
were  made  utterly  iireterant  to  the  credit  of  the  persons  who  made  than. 

Upon  the  whole,  my  objections  to  your  argument  mar  be  summed  up 
as  follows: — You  either  assert  that  human  testimony  has  some  oogsaoy 
of  its  own,  independent  of  the  experienced  improbability  that  it  should  be 
untrue,  and  this  is  obriously  absurd  ;  or  else  yon  my  that  experience 
shows  that  the  truth  of  any  utateraent,  however  strange,  is  less  improbable 
than  that  a  large  number  of  credible  witnesses  should  »aj  what  it  not  true : 
and  for  this  experience  neither  docs  nor  can  bear  you  out.  In  the  first 
case  you  are  reduced  to  an  absurdity  ;  in  the  second,  to  a  pttitio  prinripii. 

My  own  principle  is,  that  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  some  evidence 
ought  to  lead  all  those  who  bear  and  understand  it  to  draw  from  it  the 
■ma  inferences,  but  that  those  inferences  oagbt  to  vary  according  to  the 
different  degrees  of  knowledge  which  the  hearers  posses*,  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  use  to  which  they  propose 
to  apply  their  conclusions.  This  principle  appears  to  me  to  be  of  the 
Mghsst  practical  importance,  and  it  is  also  liable  to  be  misunderstood 
by  those  who  will  not  take  the  pains  to  consider  ic  with  candour  and 
attention.  I  will  therefore  try  to  explain  it  a  little  more  fully.  No  doubt 
truth  itself  is  one  and  unchangeable.  One  proposition  only,  and  so  more, 
represents  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  upon 
erery  subject  to  which  the  human  mind  can  be  directed,  aud  it  is  equally 
certain  that  if  an  inquirer  into  any  given  subject  could  ascertain  what  that 
proposition  was,  he  could  not  do  better  than  believe  it.  An  omniscient 
mind,  embracing  in  one  view  all  the  relations  of  ail  the  phenomena  in  the 
universe,  would  no  doubt  believe  the  exact  truth  npon  all  subjects  snlatiag 
to  or  arising  out  of  them.  With  human  beings  placed  as  wc  are,  under 
an  infinite  number  of  restrictions,  the  attempt  to  rise  at  any  given  time  to 
more  than  extremely  limited  and  partial  views  of  things  is  simply  idle. 
We  are  born  into  the  world  with  u  vast  number  of  passions  and  appetite*, 
and  long  before  we  arc  masters  of  our  own  faculties  we  arc  made  aware 
of  the  existence  of  a  vast  Hood  of  facta  ail  about  us,  with  which  we  has* 
to  deal  as  well  as  we  can,  with  a  view  to  objects  dimly  perceived  at  first, 
and  probably  never  understood  in  a  manner  perfectly  distinct  and  complete. 
Such,  however,  is  our  nature  that  we  cannot  effect  any  object  whatever, 
or  deal  with  any  state  oi  circumstances  at  all,  unless  we  hare  some  aortal 
knowledge,  some  sort  of  general  belief  As  far  as  we  can  guess,  this 
necessity  for  acting  on  principles  intellectually  apprehended  is  the  Spuria! 
peculiarity  of  the  human  race,  the  great  murk   by  which  our  actions  are 
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1 7ai*hod  from  Um>mj  of  brute*.  Her.ec  the  aggregate  of  our  belief* 
fcr  the  time  being  is  tin:  m  important  part  of  our  equipment  for  the 
business  of  life,  a  more  important  part  if  the  matter  is  fairly  considered 
ill  tlio  rati  put  toj£ctl.< ff  :  Sat  the  belief  which  you  or  I  entertain  at 
any  given  moment  with  reference  to  any  given  subject-matter  determines 
our  conduct  with  reaped  to  it,  and  the  aggregate  of  our  beliefs  determines 
the  aggregate  of  our  conduct.  Hence  the  formiitum  of  belief*  or  opinions — 
for  the  two  mean  the  same  thing — is  probably  die  moat  important  business 
of  human  lilt,  inasmuch  au  it  gives  the  colour  to  every  part  of  it.  As  we 
go  along  in  the  world  every  one  of  ub  forms  for  himself  a  set  of  opinions, 
principally,  and  in  most  cases,  by  habit  or  by  the  association  of  ideas;  to  a 
small  extent,  and  in  a  few  ou-ef,  by  independent  thought  and  inquiry  ;  but 
in  one  way  or  another  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  so  tar  a*  it  is  a 
rational  cicaturc  and  not  a  mere  animal,  has  a  set  of  opinions  by  which  his 
or  her  conduct  is  regulated.  The  dhfcW  thiol;*  its  parents  are  ultimate 
Mrthni'Ulj  tii<-  woman  may  think  the  same  of  her  husband,  and  (hi 
of  his  newspaper;  but  be  the  opinious  what  they  may,  they  are  the  ruddi  -i- 
by  which  trery  one  steers  his  course.  Re-sign  your  whole  soul,  if  you 
please,  to  the  direction  of  a  guide  whom  you  choose  to  consider  iufalhlik- 
end  supreme,  it  is  still  your  opinion  of  his  iulkllibilitr  and  supremacy 
by  which  you  are  guided.  Daily  and  hourly  experience  shows  us  that 
the  happiness,  the  success,  in  a  word  the  whole  value  of  our  lives,  depends 
on  the  proportion  of  truth  which  our  stock  of  opinions  contains,  and  that 
ieai  are  valuable  only  in  co  far  as  they  correepond  with  the  subject- 
matter  to  which  they  apply.  Hence  the  admission  of  a  new  opinion  into 
our  stock  in  hand  is  a  mutter  of  great  practical  importance,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  done  without  due  and  careful  consideration. 

Tlus  fact  it  perfectly  consistent  with  another  fact,  which  exists  along- 
side of  it — namely,  the  miserable  insufficiency  of  the  grounds  on  which 
most  people  are  compelled  to  form  their  opinions  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  arc  placed.  For  instance, 
moat  people  in  this  country  have  political  opinions.  It  is  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  there  are  fifty,  or  even  ten  living  men,  who  have  fully 
considered  all  thut  is  known  on  anyone  political  subject;  it  is  certain  that 
the  total  amount  of  existing  knowledge  on  any  important  political  subject 
been  a  small  proportion  to  the  amount  of  matter  relevant  to  the  subject, 
which,  by  sufficient  inquiry,  might  be  known,  and  it  is  also  certain  that 
the  few  persons  who  have  exhausted  any  one  subject  are  prejudiced, 
crotchety,  and  one-sided.  In  fact,  human  knowledge  can  never  get  much 
beyond  conjecture,  'i  here  is,  even  in  the  exact  sciences,  or  at  least  in  the 
application  of  them,  a  certain  degree  of  guess-work.  What  wo  call  the 
law  of  gravitation  may  be  only  a  branch  of  some  wider  formula,  whieli,  in 
due  time,  wdl  falsify  all  our  calculations,  and  wo  neglect  this  possibility 
whenever  we  apply  it.  In  the  common  affair*  of  life,  in  politics,  in . 
mcdicii.e,  in  moral  inquiries,  in  everything  in  sbori  that  relates  to  human 
interests,  the  conjectural  it  far  larger.     Certain  things  ore  sug- 
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gested  to  us  by  evidence.  We  tLiiik  tlieni  likely,  vre  retain  Uiem  in  our 
minds  till  we  get  accustomed  to  them,  and  look  upon  them  as  true;  and 
that  is  all  that  wc  rcnlly  mean  when  wc  apeak  of  bettering  them. 

Tl.is  sceptical  view  (if  you  like  to  call  it  so)  of  our  belief*  upon  all 
subjects  doe*  not  in  the  lea<st  interfere  with  thoic  practical  importance. 
Wo  are  very  likely  to  be  wrong  when  we  have  taken  every  possible  means 
in  our  power  to  be  right.  Nobody  can  ever  be  secure  against  mistakes 
upon  any  Kul-jrrt,  but  still  it  is  of  great  importance  that  he  should  try  his 
tttmoat  to  be  right,  for  experience  shows  that  notwithstanding  all  that  can 
be  said  in  depreciation  of  oar  means  of  knowledge,  the  difference  between 
a  man  who  does  his  best  to  be  right  and  one  who  does  not  care  whether 
he  is  right  or  wrong,  is  of  infinite  practical  importance  in  every  position 
of  life.  "Wisdom  exceedoth  folly  as  light  exceedeth  darkness."  Our 
opinions  are  very  poor  things,  but  we  are  \ery  poor  creatuieB.  They  go 
a  very  little  way,  but  they  make  that  little  difference  which  lies  between 
our  little  successes  and  little  failures. 

If  this  is  a  true  account  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  belief, 
it  follows  that  the  question  whether  or  not  a  particular  proposition  is 
true  or  false,  ought  always  to  be  asked  with  reference  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  person  who  is  expected  to  answer  the  question  j 
tiling  in  itself  no  doubt  is  either  true  or  false  simply,  the  words  in  which 
the  proposition  is  clothed  either  do  or  do  not  correspond  with  the  faots  to 
which  they  arc  meant  to  apply ;  but  if  a  thousand  different  people  hare 
occasion  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  question,  it  appears  to  mo  that  they 
will  probably   find  it   necessary  to  form  n  thousand  dill  /ions, 

varying  according  to  the  reasons  which  they  have  for  forming  an  opinion, 
the  evidence  submitted  to  them,  their  time,  opportunity,  and  natural 
talents  for  examining  it,  and  a  thousand  other  mutters.  In  the  particular 
awe  which  I  have  been  discussing,  a  man  who  views  the  whole  question 
of  spirits  and  spirit-rapping  merely  as  n  sort  of  toy  on  which  to  display 
his  intellectual  skill,  might  naturally  take  one  view,  a  scientific  inquirer 
would  tukc  another,  a  court  of  law  might  view  it  in  a  dozen  different 
lights,  according  to  the  jiri'ise  shape  in  which  the  matter  was  presented 
to  them  ;  a  patient  who  hoped  for  relief  from  a  disease,  a  disciple  to  whom 
the  system  was  presented  as  the  proof  of  a  new  religion,  a  private  person 
to  whom  some  fpceifie  advice  was  tendered,  or  some  particular  advantage 
proposed,  might  each  call  for  :i  different  uniuiint  of  evidence  before 
forming  his  opinion,  and  might  each  draw  from  the  very  same  evidence  a 
different  conclusion.  Surely  the  inference  from  this  is,  that  the  formation 
of  :ni  opiniou  is  u  ni Itfctl  matter;  and  that  the  weight  of  evidence,  its 
effect  on  the  mind  to  which  it  is  addressed,  varies  according  to  the  person 
who  has  to  receive  it,  und  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  given. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 
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PART   II. 

Rick  and  Miss  Bernere  were  married  at  Putney  Church  early 
one  wintry  morning.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dumbleton  went  to  the  wedding,  and 
Roberto,  in  a  pretty  white  bonnet.  There  was  scarcely  any  one  else. 
After  it  was  all  over,  Roberta  walked  home,  packed  up  her  thing)*,  and 
went  back  by  the  train  to  the  country  village  where  her  step- fat htt 
was  vicar,  and  where  her  mother,  who  was  not  James's  mother,  but  bil 
late  Cither's  wife,  was  busy  from  morning  to  night  with  little  boys  and 
girls  at  home  and  abroad;  with  soup-kitchens,  training-schools  ;  with 
a  very  tiresome,  fidgety  second  husband,  who  could  do  nothing  himself, 
but  was  very  particular  about  everybody  elso's  doings.  Ho  loved  his 
own  children,  but  was  not  over  fond  of  his  step- daughter  ;  and  I 
think  that  in  why  Mr*.  Boron  wu  glad  that  Bcrta,  her  dearest  and 
favourite  child,  should  he  almost  constantly  away.  But,  all  the  game, 
it  was  s  delight  to  have  hflt  at  home,  and  she  came  to  the  garden  gate 
to  clasp  her  in  her  kind  motherly  arms,  while  all  the  step-brothers 
and  sisters  streamed  out  in  a  little  procession  to  welcome  her.  It  was 
Christmas  holiday  time — the  boys  were  at  home.  Iiicarda  (Mrs.  Baron 
had  a  fiuiey  for  inventing  names)  was  grown  up  quite  a  young  woman; 
Tina  hid  broken  her  front  tooth  ;  Lucy  was  naughty,  but  she  should 
come  down  from  her  room  after  tea  ;  Will,  and  Nick,  and  Harry,  were 
hovering  about,  long-legged,  and  kindly,  and  glad.  It  seemed  impossible 
to  Bcrta  that  dlie  was  only  an  hour  or  two  away  from  the  struggle  of 
love  and  jealousy,  of  tonnVmc*;  Ntd  sVxUtJ,  she  had  been  going  through 
fur  the  last  few  weeks— only  two  hours  distant  from  the  last  tears  she 
had  dropped,  as  with  Betty's  assistance  she  packed  up  her  boxes  and 
came  away  :  only  an  hour  away  from  Jomca'a  lost  kind  words  and 
thoughtful  core.     And  so  she  settled  down  quietly  in  this  other  ham.'. 

She  cat  out  frocks  for  the  children,  eet  to  work  at  the  choir,  and  for 
whole  days  she  and  her  sisters  were  busy  dressing  up  the  old 
church  wiih  ivy,  and  holly,  and  red  berries. 

Months  went  by.  She  hood  from  Jame*  ;  she  had  one  or  two  letters 
from  lloratin,  in  the  beautiful  ItfOtllwtiliBg.  They  were  back  long  ago, 
and  settled  down  quite  comfortably,  Darby  and  Joan-wise.  They  hoped 
■hi  would  come  soon,  and  stay  as  long  as  ever  she  liked  one  day. 
J  a  me*  added,  "  Caton  saya  he  woidd  like  to  come  down  and  pay  you 
a  visit.  I  daresay  you  may  see  him  before  long."  Poor  Mrs.  Baron  was 
very  much  excited,  but  alio  rather  alarmed  by  thia  piece  of  intelligenet. 
She  did  not  know  how  her  husband  might  take  this  attention  of  the 
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young  doctor's.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  women  are  more  hospitable  than 
men,  and  more  glad  to  sec  t'  U  at  more  bourj  of  the  da;.. 

I  must  conit-M  that  it  wax  uot  only  hospitality  which  made  her  *o  anxious 
on  this  occasion  to  play  hostess.  Dr.  Caton  was  tea  years  younger  than 
James,  was  very  well  to  do,  and  certainly  was  not  coming  all  this  way 
to  sec  her  ami  the  ungracious  view  only.  She  was  right.  When 
Dr.  Caton  arrived,  lie  asked  for  Bcrtn  eagerly,  and  Bcrta  appeared. 
Bui  ing,  m>  little  glad  to  mm  him,  so  silent,  so  anxious  to  get 

out  of  his  way,  that  lie  detenniurd  to  go  had  again  without  saying 
anything  of  what  he  had  meant  tu  say,  aud  had  cuiue  all  this  long  way 

"  I  In*  is  James  getting  on  ?  "  Mrs.  Baron  asked,  hy  way  of  n—V^g 
sooie  sort  of  talk. 

Dr.  Caton  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders.  "  I  hardly  ever  go  there 
bow.  Mrs.  Rich  gives  lu-reclf  no  cut!  of  airs,  but  I  cannot  drop  him 
alti*.-  :  oks  ill  enough,  poor  fallow,  and  1  think  be  Ixgiiu  already 

•Triages  rarely  auemr,"  said  .vita 

a  sigh. 

"  That  is  just  what  he  was  so  angry  with  me  for  saying,"  said  the 
young  wan.  "  /  like  a  woman  who  is  not  abuvc  her  station,  who  minds 
her  house,  and  takes  care  of  her  husband,  and  that  is  what  Mrs.  12. 
duen't  do.  Why,  it  wan  as  different  iu  Ifias  Bella's  time.  .  .  .  Now, 
the  house  is  all  topsy-turvy.     Shea  got  a  lady's-maid,  they  tell  nv 

nn.  r  is  disgraceful.  1  assure  you,  1  .-im  not  particular — you  know 
I'm  not,  Miss  Berta — but  I  couldn't  cat  what  was  on  my  plate.  I  gin 
you  :  arl  couldn't." 

Berta  linpod  that  thix  Bight  be  ■  prejudiced  report,  but  she  could  not 
(baling  sad  and  anxious*  us  the  lime  came  near  for  hex  to  go  back  to 

M  again. 

Alan  !  the  prejudiced  report  happened  to  be  the  true  one. 

If  Iioratia  had  married  younger  it  might  ha  liferent,  but  it  is 

almost  tmpoasibl*  suddenly,  in  middle  life,  to  become  a  new  woman 
altogether;  and  from  buiug  lazy,  nervous,  languid,  and  unhandy,  suddenly 
to  grow  brisk,  orderly,  thoughtful,  and  hard-working. 

Berta  paid  them  ono  very  short  visit,  during  which  all  went  amooi 
and  yet  sic  BOB  for  another  six  months,  very  doubtful  as  to  how 

wri.     Her  brother  w»*  not  repcutiug,  as  Dr.  Cams  ha<: 
them,  In;:  I..  kar  tljit  Horatiu  might  begin  to  gel  tired  o! 

new  life?,  as  she  had  wsarJcd  of  the  old  one. 

When  James  and  Iioratia  married,  they  both  pictured  to  themselves 
the  lives  tin  y  Wm$  Roing  ">  h*d  1  "a^  'be  two  pictures  wen  not  iu  the 
least  like  one  another,  or  reality  even.     James's  picture  was  of 

Horatio,  a  hup  J -J  woman,  a  good  wile,  beautiful,  sympathetic,  interested 
in  his  scheme*,  contented  with  her  destiny,  cheerful,  and  devoted,  lie 
saw  b*t  busy  in  a  thousand  ways,  working  among  the  poor  with   mure 
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cgy  than  Uoberta  bad  ever  shown,  understanding  his  plans  Cir  better, 
Utter  aide  to  advise,  helping  him,  encouraging  him  in  nil  gCXNa,  th^  l>#*t 

d,  the  most  faithful  companion.  "  Tliww  instincts  are  unfiling,"  ha 
taid  Vu  himself;  "J  know  her  aa  well  as  I  know  mysdf;  by  what  strange, 
happy  intuition  is  one  led  to  these  disc  overiftt  ? " 

llmauYs  picture  was  also  of  herself.  Elegantly  but  simply  dressed, 
giaatfully  entertaining  her  ixdaLious,  leading  a  sort  of  Petit  Trianon 
eristmne  Giving  delicious  but  inexpensive  little  dinners,  with  croquet 
on  the  lawn,  perhaps;  aftcrwtirds  returning  among  her  old  companions; 
graciosts,  ttspraattining,  independent,  much  made  of,  she  was,  especially  at 
lint,  well  satisfied  with  herself  ami  what  sha  had  done,  and  with  lux 
hnslaud.  lie  might  be  o  little  rough  sad  abrupt,  but  that  she  shosi 
able  to  change;  and,  with  her  connections,  it  would  be  indeed  strange  if 
he  did  not  get  on,  and  become— who  knows? — h  , 

But  by  degrees  she  ljegun  to  think  the  calm  haven  was  perhaps  a  little  too 
ouhn  aA«r  all— only  broken,  as  it  were,  by  the  vagaries  of  Betty  and  the  cook 
— lluratia  lost  all  patience  with  shea.  She  detested  a  rocket,  but  she  wan  not 
wawnied  to  this  utter  awrhtaiwi,  or,  what  was  even  worse,  this  strange 
company : — young  ladies  who  called  her  dear,  and  who  were  mirpn 
everything  ;  homely  matrons,  with  funny  husbands;  and  that  into!' 
young  man,  Mr.  Caton,  who  was  worst  of  all.  Fortunately  she  hod  still 
her  own  relations  to  go  to. 

And  meanwhile  James  went  on  prosing  to  himself.  Long  happy 
evenings,  lloratia  playing  on  the  piano  while  be  Nit  and  smoked  (as  he 
was  doing  now)  on  the  lawn.  The  whole  house  brightened  by  her 
coming— a  stir  of  life,  pleasant  talk,  where  there  had  only  been  silence 
before,  or  poor  lioLerta°»  gentle  commonplaces.  Dear  Berta  I  It  would 
be  as  happy  a  change  for  her  as  for  himself.  He  could  hardly  believe 
that  all  this  treasure  of  happiness  was  his,  that  he  hud  a  wile  in  tbe 
drawuiK-room,  and  that  wife  lloratia ;  and  he  put  down  his  cigar,  and 
went  and  looked  in  at  the  window  to  assure  himself  that  it  was  not  all  ■ 
fancy  brought  about  by  tbe  smoke,  the  mint  ptirrttme  of  roses,  the  sweet 
bewildering  air  of  a  summer's  day.  And  in  a  minute  ho  came  back,  and 
began  to  puff  tobacco,  not  m  if  ton  in  the  air  any  more.  For  lloratia  was 
there  certainly,  bnt  so  was  Lady  Whinton;  ho  was  Mrs.  Dumblcton. 
Voices,  flounces,  big  carriage  at  the  garden  gate.  It  was  no  use}' ;  and 
as  he  did  not  want  to  lace  them  all,  he  came  back  to  his  place. 

"  James  ! "  lloratia  calls,  upening  the  window  and  looking  out. 

James  looks  round  and  shakes  his  hood. 

1  loratia,  surprised,  comes  out  ucrces  the  grass.  "  Won't  you  come  and 
sec  aunt  fk 

"lam  busy,"1  esys  the  elect- 

"  Tlwy  want  us  to  dine  tliere,"  says  Horatis,  potting  bcr  hand  on  his 
shoulder.     ••  They  expect  Lord  Holloway." 

"  We  dined  there  yesterday — there  it  that  breakfast  next  week  ;  mats 
scene  excuse." 
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"  But  in  your  profession  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  you  should 
improve  your  acquaintance,"  says  Horatia,  blushing  up.  "Tlii'y  were 
just  saving  so.     Lord  Holloway  hns  dreadful  attacks  of  the  gout." 

"That  in  .ill  have  if  I  dine  there  anymore.     You  ean  go, 

you  know.     You  can  make  up  to  Lord  Ilolloway  all  the  better  if  I  am 
not  there." 

"  How  can  you  say  such  disagreeable  things?  Of  course  1  must  go 
without  you,  if  you  will  not  come.  It  will  look  very  odd  ;  1  don*t  like  it 
at  all." 

■■  l  hen  why  don't  you  t-tay?**  eays  the  doctor  in  his  kind  voice, 
as  she  frowns. 

"Aunt  Car  will  be  hurt  as  it  is,"  says  Horatia,  looking  round. 
suppose  I  had  better  go  bock  nod  tell  her.     It  is  moat  unpleasant." 

James  glanced  a  quick,  doubtful  look  aa  she  walked  away  unconscious, 
slim,  tall,  graceful,  with  her  violet  dress  trailing  over  the  grass  and  the 
daisies.  She  stoops  her  head  II  the  window,  and  passes  in  under  the 
clustering  roses.  After  all  why  should  not  she  like  to  go,  James  asks 
himself,  and  though  he  might  have  answered  the  question,  perhaps  he 
took  care  not  to  do  so.  How  many  such  questions  are  there  which  are 
best  unasked  and  unanswered  ?  Truth,  indeed,  is  greater  than  silence, 
and  if  wo  could  always  tell  what  was  true,  it  would  be  well  to  speak 
always.  But  silence  is  often  better  than  the  half-truths  we  utter ;  silence 
to  ourselves  and  of  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  others. 

Horatia  came  home  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  found  her 
husband  still  up,  sitting  in  the  Hide  study,  and  Mr.  Calon  with  him. 
The  window  was  open,  a  candle  was  llaring  on  the  table,  and  she  thought 
there  was  a  strange  aromatic  smell  in  the  room.  But  it  was  hard  to  find 
Mr.  Cnton  alwnys  there,  even  at  that  hour  of  tho  night.  She  was  not 
e,  and  she  looked  her  displeasure.  He  got  up  with  such  a  grave  face 
as  he  made  her  a  little  stiff  bow,  that  she  was  still  more  indignant.  James 
too  was  grave,  though  he  smiled  and  put  out  his  hand. 

Horatia  wrapped  her  white  cloak  round  her,  and  turned  her  back 
upon  Caton. 

"  What  have  jou  been  concocting,  James  ?  why  do  you  sit  with  the 
\v  open  ?     I  wish  you  had  been  with  me.     Lord  Ilolloway  is  per- 
fectly charming,  and " 

"  Well,  good  night,"  said  Caton  suddenly.  "  Good  evening,  Mrs. 
Rich,"  and  he  walked  off.  Aa  the  door  shut  Horatia  began  indig- 
nantly, "  That  man  is  insup "  but  her  husband  stopped  her  lan- 
guidly, and  said  he  was  not  up  to  fighting  his  friend's  battles  that 
night.  He  was  tired.  "  Is  this  the  way  he  speakB  to  me?"  Horatia 
thought. 

The  next  day  the  doctor  went  up  to  town  and  came  back  to  dinner 
very  silent,  and  much  out  of  spirits.  And  Mr.  Caton,  as  usual,  looked 
in  in  the  evening,  and  they  were  closeted  together  for  some  time. 
Horatia  had  token  a  nervous  dislike  to  the  poor  young  man ;  his  pre- 
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Mnce  was  almost  unendurable  to  her.    Rich  looked  hurt  and  vexed  when 
•lie  said  to  one  day. 

"  Why  hare  you  taken  this  aversion  to  my  old  companion  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  Because  he  is  familiar  and  interfering,"  cries  Horatia. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  Lady  WfatMOO,  tfcl IB  I "  says  the  doctor, 
provoked. 

Horatia  wus  still  more  provoked,  and  the  little  discussion  ended  in 
her  going  off  alone,  as  usual,  to  the  Dumbleton  fete. 

But  «be  looked  so  bright  and  bo  handsome  in  her  white  dress,  as  she 
wUhcd  him  good-by,  that  Jamea  aocretly  relented,  and  thought  he  should 
liko  to  see  her  admired,  and  determined,  if  he  could,  to  come  for  her 
.tit    r  all. 

Horatia  was  not  sorry  to  go  by  herself.  She  felt  more  at  her  ease 
when  her  husband  was  not  there.  Old  friends  came  up  to  greet  her. 
Two  old  flames  asked  her  to  dance.  Mr.  Dumbleton  gave  her  hia  arm, 
and  took  her  into  the  conservatory  for  an  ice.  Here  they  all  were, 
making  much  of  her,  welcoming  her.  Horatia  could  not  help  contrasting 
all  this  with  her  husband"*  grave  looks  and  unconcerned  manner. 

"  How  doea  the  housekeeping  go  on  ?  "  said  Mr,  Dumbleton. 

"  Don't  talk  about  it,"  cried  Harnlia.  "  Everything  i.i  mo  different. 
My  genius  does  not  lie  in  that  direction  ;  and  yet — would  you  believe  it  ? 
James  grumbles  at  times."     What  a  pretty  effect. 

They  were  in  a  long  conservatory,  full  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  flowers 
and  Chinese  lanterna.  The  sound  of  distant  music,  the  perfume  of  the 
plants,  the  soft  glimmer  of  the  lights,  filled  the  whole  place,  and  the  stars 
came  twinkling  through  the  glace  domes.  Horatia  was  enchanted  instead 
of  being  bored  as  in  old  times.  It  was  an  Arabian  Night's  Entertainment. 
One  of  her  cousins,  who  had  been  an  old  admirer  of  hers,  came  up  and 
scarcely  recognized  her,  she  looked  so  wonderfully  handsome  and  happy ; 
he  asked  hvr  to  dance,  and  Horatia  consented,  and  went  off  laughing  and 
radiant,  but  Henry  Dumbleton  looked  after  her  a  little  doubtful  as  to 
the  entire  success  of  his  match-making. 

Horatia,  meanwhile,  twirled  and  twisted,  the  musicians  played  one  of 
those  charming  waltzes  that  seem  to  bo  singing  and  sighing  with  one 
breath.  The  music  surged  and  saiik  again ;  it  was  like  the  sea  flowing 
■pen  a  shore;  breathless,  excited,  Horatia  danced  on  in  cadence  to  the 
tune,  and  thought  this  moment  ought  to  last  for  ever  ;  she  and  her 
partner  went  to  one  of  the  windows  to  refresh  themselves,  and  stood  out 
upon  a  low  balcony,  close  to  the  ground,  end  began  to  talk  of  old  days, 
aa  people  do  when  they  suddenly  grow  confidential  with  time  and  place, 
and  then  they  talked  down  to  later  days,  and  the  cousin,  whose  name  was 
Charles  Winston,  reproached  her  for  having  left  them  aa  sbc  had  done : 
44 Did  she  never  regret  it?  Had  she  quite  given  up  old  friends  for 
new?" 

"  No,  no,  no  I "  cried  Horatia ;  "  unequal  marriages  are  foolish  tlungs. 
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Cbaries.     It  is  not  until  you  find  jootamli  lonely  and 

the  midst  of  j»*opl*  who  har«  been  brought  up  to  *<«  tfktassti 
nut  can  of  <a  oVsmir.  that  you  begin  to  discover  bow  nu  M 
Bjematable  certain  difference*  are.  Thing*  with  which  I  bare  been 
familiar  all  mj  life  seem  strange  and  mtfsssisiar  to  than.  There  is  a  sort 
of  auspicious  defiance  1  cannot deacribe — a  iort  of  ■"—■ "ift.  ot*  i—  iaiiiin  , 
of  low  jocularity." 

■  Bat  how  could  yon  eeorsnarry  him  ?  "  cried  Charlea  Wbissea,  Bench 
concerned.  ' '  This  is  terrible.  Too  nut  come  away  ;  yon  mnat  cense  to 
us,  we  ara  always         " 

Soma  ona  who  had  ban  acting  trader  ihr  window  sesrtad  at  that 
moment,  and  got  up  and  walked  away. 

"I  jm  not  speaking  of  my  husband,"  «aid  Horatio,  blushing,  and 
starting,  and  a  Utile  ashamed  of  herself.  '•  I  t»  thinking  of — of  friends 
—persons  who  coma  to  ihe  honae  whom  1  cannot  be  rid  of.  There  ia  his 
step-mother,  for  instance —  who  came  a  abort  time  ago,  and  interfered 
in  the  most  unwarrantable  manner.  There  ia  a  certain  dreadful  Dr.  Catma 
whom  Jauxa  ia  for  ever  asking.  Can  you  fancy  that  man  daring  to  call 
Irs.  ffallipnff — don't  laugh — snch  vulgar  insults  on  no  Uugfaing 
matter." 

"Poor  Herat**,'1  said  her  companion,  •entimentaiiy.  M  assure  you 
L  do  not  leel  inclined  to  laugh." 

The  musicians  began  bo  play  a  new  measure,  and  the  dancers  act-  off 
with  fresh  spirit.  The  people  outside  were  still  pacing  and  talking  in  luw 
voice*,  the  trees  were  hung  with  brilliant  jewel*  of  tire,  no  breath  srfrrssi 
riuicbea,  the  white  dresses  gleamed  mysteriously  through  the  dark- 
ness, stops  loitered,  the  low  voices  sank.  Hnraria  stood  nn- 
inovabk,  widi  Iter  head  against  her  hand  :  her  companion  was  cittznar  on 
low  stone  parapet,  and  loaning  lazily  over  the  side  of  die  holoony, 
when  suddenly  he  started  up,  and  stood  listening. 

'•  Did  you  hear  thnt .'"  lie  said.  And  once  more  distinctly  sounding 
through  the  still  night  came  a  plaintive  cry  out  of  the  wood. 

"Obi  go  and  see,"  said  Iloratia;  "  what  can  it 

In  a  moment  oil  the  silent  imaharntment  of  die  hour  seemed  broken 
and  dispelled.     Vhtt  cry  had  ehuken  and  dispersed  the  dreams, 

the  illusions,  the  harmonica  of  the  sn«nm<ir's  night.  1c  was  like  a  pebble 
falling  into  still  waters.  Hut  it  wns  only  for  a  moment:  by  degrees  the 
silence,  the  music,  the  starlight,  reassured  the  atartled  people;  they  forgot 
once  more  that  pain  existed  in  the  world,  that  troublo  could  approach  them. 
BlaTTft1*  had  almost  forgotten  her  alarm  when  her  cousin  rejoined  her. 

"It  was  nothing,"  ho  said.  "Some  one  fainted — a  woman  waa 
(Tightened,  and  screamed.     Dr.  Rich  w.ns  there,  and  another  doctor." 

'•  My  husband  1 "  said  Horalia,  surprised. 

"  Some  one  told  me  they  had  gone  home  with  the  patient,''  said 
Charlea  Whiaton.  "  Shall  we  have  another  waltz  '"  Turn — tum-te-tum, 
te-tum— the  music  plays,  and  off  they  go. 
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When  Horatia  got  home  she  found  a  little  note  hurriedly  wnmW. 
"  Don't  expect  me  to-night.  I  am  detained. — Tours,  J.  R." 

lie  came  home  next  day,  looking  pale  end  exhausted  as  if  be  had 
been  up  all  night. 

'■  Who  was  ill  ?  "  Horatia  asked.     P  Who  fiunted  ?  " 

nnot  fell  yon  who  it  waa,"  Mid  the  doctor.  "  Catnu  attended 
him.  I  have  been  very  b«ay,  and  I  am  not  wull  mysulf,  Horatia.  I  AM 
go  and  lie  down." 

'•  You  went  up  to  the  hall  last  night,  then?  9  persisted  Horani*. 

James  did  not  answer,  bat  lookctl  .it  her  once  in  an  odd  sort  of  way, 
and  then  went  out  of  the  room,  lioratin  never  quite  knew  what  bad 
happened  that  night. 

It  seemed  to  Huratia  that  he  wax  nrrrr  qui  to  the  same  again  attar  tlii* 
unlucky  fete.     She  actually  begnn  to  wish  for  Bert*  to  cone. 

Koberta*  mother  had  brought  her  tliat  nrsc  time,  and  left  hear  and 
gone  awny,  aAer  managing  to  give  great  offence  to  James,  as  well  as  to 
his  wife,  by  one  or  two  awkward  speeches.  And  when  Ii.  rta  came  back 
to  the  old  trouble  once  more— tin.'  old  battle  and  cu>ap]wintm*nt<— «li« 
determined  to  be  warned  by  her  mother's  example.  She  would  gladly 
bare  stayed  on  at  homo,  but  James  kept  writing  for  her  to  come,  and  the 
bugbear  of  a  stepfather  growled  out.  ■  Why  didn't  she  go,  since  they  were 
so  anxious  to  have  her?  "  and  besides,  there  was  a  natural  yearning;  after 
James  in  Iter  heart,  which  would  liave  l.nuiglit  hrr  Inun  t 
world,  if  be  wished  it. 

Bat  now  that  Horatia  was  mistress  of  his  house,  Beats  did  not  likotl 
interfere  in  the  household  disarrangements — for  it  was  nothing  else : 
Horatia  evidently  discontent  id  and  unsatisfied — Jumea  looking  worn  and 
out  of  spirits—  the.  dinner  unsatisfactory,  the  furniture  dim  nnd  neglected, 
maids  careless  and  unpumtuaL     HuraUa  had   Un-aries  nbonl   sreratl 

did  nut  pomes*  she  gift  of  putting  them  in  practice.  Every  huoian 
had  its  rights,  the  used  to  say,  and  those  of  servants  were  con- 
stantly infringed.  The  consequence  was,  that  though  Betty  had  time  to 
read  the  paper  and  a  course  ot  history  judiciously  selected  by  her  mistrust, 
she  had  not  time  to  dnst  and  scrub  and  scorn,  a-,  in  days  of  vom,  when 
the  poor  doctor's  rights  only  were  comudered 

Koberta  found  that  it  was  sJmoet  more  than  she  could  do,  net  to 
apeak,  not  to  intertere.  She  was  ready  to  cry  sometime*  when  her  brother 
came  in,  tired  and  exhausted,  and  had  to  wait  an  hour  for  his  dinner.  She 
thought  him  looking  ill,  indeed,  and  changed.  By  degree*  she  almov 
to  hate  Mora  tie,  and  did  not  do  her  justice  for  those  good  i|uslities  she 
oertainly  possessed,  llora tie's  temper  was  perfect;  she  bore  B> 
irrepressible  glancea  and  loud  reproaches  admirably.  She  aw  that  her 
husband  loved  his  sister;  she  would  not  pain  him  by  blaming  her.  She 
often  wondered  that  he  should  soem  more  at  home  with  Roberta  tbaa 
with  herself.  She  thought  herself  infinitely  superior,  cleverer,  handsomer, 
better  bred  ;  but  she  had  not  Berta'a  rare  gilt  ot'  laiiim  mating,  her  sweet 
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repose  of  manner,  her  unselfish  devotion  to  those  for  whom  she  cared. 
forgot  herself.  Berta  vu  like  her  brother,  and  almost 
lived  in  the  people  she  loved. 

And  so  Horatia's  beautiful  black  eyes  did  not  sec  all  the  many  thing* 
that  were  amies;  her  soft  white  hands  did  not  work  ami  prepare  fur  her 
husband's  comfort ;  days  went  by  ;  little  estrangements  went  by ;  the 
geese  cackled  on  the  common;  sick  people  died  or  got  well;  well  people 
f«-ll  sick;  Janiea  Rich  v.  Bit  his  round*,  and  sighed  sometimes  as  he  looked 
lit  hi.i  beautiful  wife.     It  had  not  answered,  somehow. 

Every  day  little  stories  arc  told  :  sometime*  about  great  things,  some- 
times about  nothing  nt  all.  This  one  was  about  nothing  at  all,  and  yet 
the  story  was  there  to  read,  and  I  am  trying  to  write  it  down. 

The  people  who  tell  the  stories  are  generally  too  interested  and 
unhappy,  or  happy,  or  anxious,  or  vexed,  to  look  at  their  daily  lives  from 
another  person's  point  of  view ;  and  sometimes  even  other  people  standing 
by  have  not  the  gift  of  seeing  what  is  passing  before  their  eyes.  Horatia, 
who  was  quick  about  other  people,  was  blind  to  her  own  faults.  Dr.  Rich 
was  the  person  in  that  household  who  could  best  read  the  disappointing 
history  that  was  telling  out,  day  by  day,  rote  Mi  roof,  and  the 
struggle  of  his  daily  life  was  to  be  blind,  and  not  to  read  the  open  page. 
Ilorstin  had  no  sueh  scruples,  and  always  said  what  she  thought,  sad 
thought  what  she  liked,  and  spoke  openly  to  James,  to  the  Dumbletoas, 
ul  her  fancies,  disappointments,  dislikes,  particularly  of  her  dislike  10 
Dr.  f.':it..ii.  Now  that  Berta  was  there,  he  was  always  coming,  and 
Horatia  did  not  at  all  fancy  such  a  brother-in-law;  and  so  she  told  the 
girl,  who  laughed,  and  blushed,  and  acquiesced.  Horatia  said  as  much  to 
James  one  day,  who  answered,  somewhat  absently,  "  Caton  is  a  very 
clever,  good  fellow.  I  am  afraid  Roberta  will  haTe  nothing  to  say 
to  him ;  but  he  comes  to  see  me,  Horatia."     And  that  evening,  after 

lii.'ii'-!-.     i-i  ■:::in;;    Ml      El  tfl    -l"      -.'ard.-ti.     ;-'ir     BMV,     nm  h     14     her     d:sr'U«t. 

Dr.  Catena  red  whiskers  and  a  cloud  of  tobacco  under  the  arbour, 
where  her  husband  was  also  sitting,  apparently  doep  in  conversation  with 
his  friend. 

Another  grievance  aha  had,  which  was  this:  she  inherited  a  few 
hundred  pounds  unexpeeti-dly  about  this  time,  which  she  wanted  to  lay 
out  in  doing  up  the  house  and  the  garden,  and  in  more  Persian  mats,  and 
a  brougham.  Dr.  Rich  insisted  on  her  leaving  the  whole  sum  untouched 
at  his  banker's.  "  You  shall  have  it  in  due  time,"  he  said.  '■  Horatia, 
can't  you  believe  that  I  have  some  good  reason  for  not  spending  money 
just  now  ?  "  She  could  not  understand  this  strange  faucy  for  saving. 
He  would  go  nowhere;  he  would  insist  on  economising  in  every  way ; 
he  would  not  willingly  ask  even  her  cousins  to  dinner.  Wearied,  disap- 
pointed, provoked,  she  began  to  tell  herself  that  her  marriage  bad  been  a 
mistake— she  began  to  long  to  get  away,  to  sigh  for  and  to  dream  of 
liberty.  They  did  not  know  how  far  these  dreams  had  carried  her,  once 
she  had  given  way  to  them.     She  hod  wished  for  Berta,  but  when  Berta 
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came  the  grew  jealous  of  her.  Life  was  a  miserable  delation,  Horatia 
•..I'm;  draught 

Berta  could  not  help  seeing  there  was  something  wrong,  and  put  it 
all  to  poor  Horatia's  score.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Dr.  Cacon  knew  more 
thau  he  chose  to  tell;  lor  sometimes  she  would  catch  a  hail- pitying, 
ting  glance;  and  once  when  she  met  him  on  the  common,  she  saw 
that  lie  seemed  almost  inclined  to  speak,  but  sin;  walked  on  rapidly, 
and  then  he  changed  his  mind  and  turned  away  abruptly.  Sho  did  uot 
dure  to  ask  what  it  was,  for  site  thought  that  oI'ut  all  .:.  might  only  be 
the  old  story  that  hhe  did  not  want  to  hear. 

She  was  sitting  one  day  sewing  in  the  window,  1 1  oral  iu  was  lying  on 
the  sofa,  die  Bun  was  pouring  in.  It  looked  a  peaceful  little  scene  enough 
— flowers  and  young  women,  norels,  needlework,  silence,  sunlight — when 
presently  Horatia  put  down  her  novel,  and  began  to  talk  ;  and  as  she 
talked,  Berta  began  to  sew  Tery  fiercely,  and  to  blush  up  angrily. 

'•  It,  is  a  shame,"  Horatia  was  saying,  M  that  I  may  not  choose  my  own 
company ;  that  I  am  to  be  forced  to  receive  a  person  so  distasteful  to  me  as 
Dr.  Caton.  Hi*  familiarity  is  really  unbearable.  To-day  he  came  up 
to  uk',  and  told  mc  that  I  ought  to  take  more  care  of  James.  You  and 
your  brother  cannot  understand  how  distasteful  this  sort  of  thing  is— 
what  a  real  waul  this  want  of  congenial  society  is  to  me." 

"  You  have  James,"  said  Berta. 

"James  is  a  dear,  good  James,"  said  Horatia,  pissing  her  hand 
wearily  over  her  eyes  ;  "  but  he  has  not  been  brought  up  to  many  things 
that  1  have  been  accustomed  to.  I  feci  a  little  want  of  sympathy,  a  little 
lonely  sometimes." 

A  cleverer  person  then  Roberta  might  bare  understood  her  hotter ;  but 
the  girl  was  thoroughly  provoked  and  offended.  All  her  pent-up  passion 
burst  out ;  and  she  spoke,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  said. 

"Do  you  dare  to  complain — you  who  have  made  James  sad  and 
lonely  by  coming  to  live  with  him — you  who  don't  appreciate  him,  who 
can't  understand  his  goodness  ?  He  is  the  best,  wisest,  and  dearest  of 
men;  his  gentleness  and  forbearance  arc  wonderful.     You  m  as 

no  wife  ever  neglected  her  husband.  You  do  nothing  to  help  Ijiiu.  Whoa 
he  is  worn  out  you  complain  to  him  about  yourself — you  are  so  used  to 
think  of  yourself,  Ilorutia.  I  must  speak.  I  may  never  come  into  your 
house  again;  but  it  breaks  my  heart  to  see  it  all.  Anil  when  ho  comet 
home  sad  and  out  of  spirits,  you  don't  look  up — you  scarcely  heed  him  : 
you  say,  '  James,  shut  the  door,  or  poke  the  fire,'  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
I  always  used  to  think  James's  wife  would  be  the  happiest,  proudest 
woman  in  the  whole  world,  until  you  came  to  undeceive  me." 

Even  Horatia  could  not  bear  this  :  she,  too,  got  angry. 
'  rod   >•' -Mainly  shall   never  come  hero  again,  Roberta,  unless  I  am 
away.     You  speak  nf  things  which  are  not  your  concern;  and  you  should 
have  been  silent.     I  am  quite  able  to  appreciate  my  husband  « ithout  any- 
body  to  point  out  his  merits.     But  sometime*  I  think,  Roberta,   that 
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either  you  .fitter  go.     Stay,"  she  and :  '•  I  am  not  at  all  certain 

tli  lit  it  is   I  who  thou  Id  remain  ;  "  and  *ho  gathered  up  )u>r  papers  and 
books,  and  drew  herself  op  to  her  lull  height,  and  tailed  oot  of  the  room. 

And  so  poor  Junes,  coming  home  earlier  than  usual,  fonnd  only 
Roberta  crying  nud  sobbing  in  the  drawing-roam.  Horatia  was  apHUUiH 
with  a  nervous  attack.  A  strong  smell  ot  burning  and  a  black  snake 
came  in  whiffs  ant  ot  the  kitchen.  The  maids  were  in  her  roam  aynapa 
thiziug  with  the  mistress;  and  the  dinner  was  spoiling  unheeded.  The 
;wtiiuot  Koberta  tried  ui  rain  to  atop  crying. 

"  I  sni  going  away,"  flic  mid ;  "  going  away  this  very  craning.  It  is 
i  disagreeable  far  Horatui  to  hare  m  in  the  house.  I  have  behaved  so 
dreadfully.  1  only  wonder  she  did  not  turn  me  ont  on  the  common.  I 
am  very  sorry,  dear  James.  I  will  do  anything  t  I  will  beg  her  pardon, 
if  she  will  be  only  kind  enough  to  forgiru  what  has  passed,  and  lee  ma 
come  and  sec  you  again.  Because  J  do  kr«  ymt  almost  more  than  any- 
■  world.     I'leaae  don't  bole  me  lor  behaving  so  hadly." 

Then  he  had  to  go  upstairs  to  Hum  tin.  When  lie  camp  down  ho 
was  looking  very  pale  and  biting  hi*  hps,  ilia  wife  bad  gasped  oot 
things  about  " your  relations:*'  about  the  way  in  which  he  pretetrcd 
thesn  and  their  ways  to  her  bis  being  more  happy  before  she 

came;  shout  I  :•■«;  about  But  there  is  no  use  in  reca- 

pitulating Jili  li«r  ii.; inns  grief*.  "  Yon  had  better  pack  up,  Koberta,'* 
said  the  doctor,  with  one  more  sigh.  "  1  will  drive  you  down  to  the 
station.  I  most  see  yon  oft'.  It  is  only  tour  o'clock  now:  if  we  catch 
the  arc  o'clock  train  it  will  still  be  light  by  the  time  yon  get  home.  I 
think  your  nister  will  get  over  it  sooner  if  you  are  not  here.  Don't  cry, 
dear;  it  will  bo  all  right  in  a.  little.  1  can  quits  understand  her  annoy- 
ance. Don't  cry  any  more,  Berta;  that  won't  mend  matters,"  he  said. 
Then  he  went  into  bis  study,  and  shut  the  door,  and  fell 
down  into  hi*  big  chair,  and  let  his  head  fall  heavily  on  his  breast, 
pokes  were  throbbing  with  grid";  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  subdue  his 
agitation.  Hi*  wife's  passionate  indignation  and  rcproacber  had  upset 
him  ;  and  that  Bertn,  whom  he  looked  upon  almost  as  a  daughter,  shsold 
be  estranged,  and  that  he  should  be  left  qnite  alone— more  lonely  than  he 
met  been — was  a  cruel  stab  to  this  leader  sad  .-ensitire  heart.  When 
it  was  time  for  Berta  to  gn,  he  came  out  of  bis  room,  looking  exactly  as 
usual.  Hi;  went  to  bis  wife's  bedside  and  said  good-i.y,  but  -he  waaJi 
nut  answer  him  D  he  came  down  again,  and  helped  r  into 

the  little  carriage,  nnd  took  his  place  leisurely  besidw   her, 
drove  away. 

The  trees  seemed  to  fly  past  them,  the  birds  went  wheeling  over 
fields,  a  blue-grey  BB*at  hung  over  the  distant  hedgerows  and  the  hay- 
stacks, over  the  farmsteads  and  cottages  nestling  in  the  little  hollows. 

landscape  was  painted  in  black  and  grey,  with  cloud*  and  rain- 
water. Now  and  then  n  rain»iad«n  wind  would  come  blowing  freshly  into 
Roberta's  face. 
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An  they  were  nearing  the  station,  somebody  come  up  alongside  upon  ■ 
tired  horse.     It  was  Dr.  Caton. 

••I  was  going  to  look  for  you,"  «ud  Dr.  Kick  pullinir  up.  "  V 
yon  come  iii  thin  evening,  about  nine  o'clock.  We  can't  wait  now,  we 
shall  raiM  the  train."  And  then  he  bent  forward  and  Raid  a  few  words, 
in  a  low  voice.  Berta  wondered  what  it  m  ail  about,  aa  aha  noddvri  and 
smiled  pood-by.  Dr.  Caton  looked  up  with  a  strange  expression.  Slie 
wondcrod  whether  it  wa*  because  she  was  going  away;  and  then  she 
wondered  whether  fhe  should  ever  forgive  herself,  and  thought  what  a 
comfort  it  would  be  to  tell  her  mother  everything,  and  to  be  well  scolded 
M  she  <h*crvod,  and  then  kiwed  anil  forgtVOB  like  a  child.  She  pnvo 
such  a  tremendous  sigh  once,  that  her  brother  began  tu  laugh.  "  You 
silly  child  ! "  he  xaid;  "  forget  nil  about  it.  I  will  undertake  that  Horatia 
shall  boar  no  miilice."  Then  he  drove  on  silently  for  n  minute,  and  then 
he  said,  "  Berta,  do  you  think  yen  could  aver  fancy  Caton  ?— he  is  a 
little  rough,  lmt  be  is  a  tiiorongh  good  fellow,  and  Tery  fond  of  yon." 

"lam  very  fond  of  him,"  said  Berta,  smiling.   "  but  1  don't  want  to 

marry  him.     Perhaps,  if  you  praise  him  very  much,  Jamea,  in  time 

Ah,  here  we  are ! ''  And  presently  Berta  had  kissed  him,  and  said 
good- by,  ami  watched  him  until  the  train  had  carried  her  away,  and  he 
disappeared.  By  leaning  out  she  just  raw  him  fV.r  ono  instant  more, 
looking  after  her  with  his  kind,  smiling  face ;  and  then  the  train  went 
suddenly  on  through  tin-  epiiet  country,  carrying  awny  Roberta,  with  her 
troubles  and  puzzle*.  The  doctor  travels  homeward]  Mrangely  abstracted  ; 
and  Horatia  has  risen  from  her  bed,  where  she  Iwid  been  lying,  and  i» 
making  desperate  and  angry  resolutions. 

"Was  ho  indeed  more  happy  before  I  came?  He  did  not  deny  it. 
When  I  gave  op  everything  for  him.  I  thought;  at  least,  that  he  would 
love  me."      She  win  r  tumbled  hair,  put  on  a  shawl,  and  wot 

downstairs  and  oat  hsta  the  open  air.  "  It  will  do  me  good,'*  she  thought, 
as  »he  opened  the  gurtel-door,  and  walked  alongth©  gravel-walk  towards 
the  nrbnur.  A  book  waB  lying  on  the  seat|  Jnnies  or  Koberta  must  have 
loft  it.  He  sometime*  smoked  under  the  honeysuckle*  after  dinner. 
Rohprta  used  to  take-  her  work  there  of  a  morning.  Horatia  lioted  the 
place,  and  never  went  in.  The  mdi-d  <uinmer  graen  looked  almost  fresh 
again  in  the  grey,  damp  atme.^phere |  the  bird*  (lew  over  her  head;  anil 
•ansa  the  com  men  the  dahlias  were  beginniniy  to  oome  out. 

H  was  chilly  and  dismal  enough,  and  Horatia  wont  back  presently 
into  the  house.  shocked,  and  hurt,  and  wounded.     She  was  not 

angry  exactly;  she  did  not  like  her  husband  le**,  but  she  was  astonished 
to  find  she  had  not  made  him  happy.  Site  was  telling  herself,  with  some 
quiet  scorn,  that  he  wanted  a  housekeeper,  like  Roberta,  and  not  a  wifo; 
that  if  he  had  been  really  happier  before  she  cams  to  him,  it  would  be 
perhaps  as  well  that  she  should  leave  him  now.  She  was  in  a  hard  and 
cruel  frame  of  mind,  9fce  I  -gnn  to  ask  herself  the  old  question,  if  it  had 
not  been  belter  for  them  both  if  they  had  never  married?     She  began  to 
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wonder  tow  she  had  ever  been  so  infatuated  as  to  give  op  every  thins 
for  this  common  place  man.  She  was  Biting  on  the  sofa,  with  her  head 
against  her  hand  when  he  came  in. 

'   Y<  u  mw  her  off?'-  said  lloratia,  by  way  of  saying  somet 

"  Yes,  we  just  caught  the  train,"  her  husband  answered,  "or  1  should 
have  had  to  bring  her  back." 

"  I  am  glad  yoo  were  in  time,"  said  lloratia,  coldly.  "  James,  you 
mutt  make  .Roberta  understand  that  she  U  never  to  speak  to  me  in  such  a 
way  again." 

"  She  meant  no  harm  :  the  is  very  sorry  for  what  has  happened  ;  she 
told  me  to  tell  you  so." 

11  She  may  well  be  Barry,"  said  the  wile.     "  I  am  very  sorry  that  all 

this  has  happened ;  it  has  made  me  know made  me  understand "' 

and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Poor  James  rank  back  wearily  into  his  chair.  "  Go  on,"  he  said. 
"  Tell  me  all  your  troubles,  you  poor  woman.  AVhat  has  it  made  yoo 
understand?" 

"  That  we  have  failed  to  make  one  another  happy,"  said  lloratia,  is 
her  wilfulness.  "  I  could  have  borne  to  be  miserable  myself,  bnt  I  confess 
1  cannot  bear  to  hear  that  you — that  you  were  happier  before  I  came." 

"  But  it  is  not  so.  I  have  been  more  happy  since  you  came,  Horatia," 
said  the  doctor,  with  kind  and  wonderful  forbearance.  "  I  liave  been 
more  happy  and  more  unhappy,  i  have  liad  you  as  well  aa  myself  i« 
care  for." 

"  Ah,  no  !  "  cried  the  woman,  foolishly  and  madly ;  "  it  isn't  so.  I  see 
it  in  your  face,  James ;  I  have  nude  op  my  mind.  We  shall  be  friends 
always,  whatever  happens,  but  I  will  go  back  to  my  aunt,  Roberta,  who 
is  a  drudge  at  Start,  on  DOOM  and  keep  your  house,  and  satisfy  you 
better  than  your  wife  could  ever  hope  to  do.  Do  you  hear  me  t  "  she  said, 
shrilly,  for  be  did  not  answer.  "It  is  because  1  wish  to  be  your  friend, 
and  not  your  housekeeper,  that  I  am  going ;  it  is  because  people  who  do 
not  agree  are  best  apart." 

"  I  don't  think  ho,"  the  doctor  said,  slowly,  and  looking  at  her  in  a 
strange,  odd  sort  of  way.  "  Long  habit  brings  folks  together  at 
forbearance  is  a  wholesome  discipline  for  one  and  for  the  other;  a  man 
aud  a  woman  who  are  both  sincerely  trying  to  do  their  duty  can't  foil  one 
day  to  find  their  best  happiness  in  it,  and  together.  Suppose  we  part — 
it  may  be  for  ever,  tin-  ways  of  Providence  are  inscrutable — what  do  ws 
gain  ? — a  life-long,  may  be  an  eternal,  loneliness  and  estrangement  and 
indifference ;  or  suppose  we  struggle  on  together  for  a  little  time,  lloratia, 
and  learn  at  la»t  to  love  one  another,  at  any  rate  to  forgive,  to  sympa-: 
to  endure.     Can  you  hesitate  one  moment?  "  he  said,  in  his  sad  voice. 

"1  should  not  hesitate,"  said  lloratia,  sobbing  still,  ••  if  it  were  no: 
Roberta.     If  she  comes  here,  1  cannot  and  will  not  stay ;   my  duty  does 
not  extend  to  her.     James,  we  might  love  one  another,  even  if  we  did  nut 
live  together;  I  might  still  be  your  best  friend." 
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The  poor  doctor,  hurt,  wounded  beyond  expression,  could  listen  no 
longer,  and  he  got  up  with  a  great  sigh,  and  walked  away  out  of  the  room. 
Hnnit in  flung  herself  down  on  the  floor,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  bands. 
*'  He  doesn't  mean  it,"  she  keptsaying  to  herself.  "  I  know  ho  would  be  more 
happy  without  me.  He  ia  too  good  for  mc ;  I  own  he  is  too  good  for  me. 
I  can't  love  him:  I  can't  understand  him;  I  make  him  miserable.  He 
looks  wretched,  and  ill,  aud  unhappy,  and  it  is  all  my  doing ;  and  it  is  bis 
doing  that  I  am  wretched.  Why  did  he  bring  me  here  7  I  must  go  ;  it 
will  be  better  for  each  of  us.     Yea,  I  ruuat — I  will  go." 

James  was  walking  up  and  down  outside  in  the  garden.  He  once 
looked  up  through  tin-  uncurtained  v.itidmv,  and  saw  her  prostrate  in  her 
lmiiMi'.  How  i-inilil  In  ni.ki-  In  i-  mi  m  bappj  ? — it  was  indeed  n  strange 
puzzle  and  bewilderment.  He  felt  that  she  scarcely  deserved  kindness, 
and  then  he  said  to  himself,  kindness  deserved  was  no  kindness.  "  V, 
merit  have  ye  ? "  he  muttered,  and  something  more  about  publicans  aud 
sinners,  snd  so  once  more  he  went  back  into  the  warm  little  tire-lighted 
room.  Ho  went  up  to  her,  but  she  did  not  heed  him  ;  he  stooped  over 
her;  he  picked  her  up  off  the  floor.  "Horatia,"  ho  said,  "don't  you 
enre  for  me  in  the  but;  do  you  want  to  make  mc  very  lonely,  very 
wretched?  Go,  if  you  like,  but  I  tell  you  you  will  he  Bttt  miserable  limn 
you  are  now.     Look  at  me,  and  tell  mo  what  you  mean  to  do." 

How  sad  he  looked,  how  kind,  how  enduring.  Horatia  could  not  help 
it.  She  was  forced  to  give  in.  She  still  wanted  to  go,  to  turn  back  to 
her  old  easy  life;  but  she  had  not  tin'  ln-art  or  the  courage  to  say  so.  She 
was  silent;   and  she  left  her  hnnd  in  bis.     He  accepted  hoi  sikUM 

"  Wo  will  never  talk  about  it  again,"  he  said.  "  And  you  must  try 
and  be  more  happy,  my  poor  woman." 

Then  he  took  a  cigar,  and  went  and  lit  it  at  the  lire,  and  took  up  his 
hat,  and  said  he  would  be  in  directly. 

"  I  should  like  a  cup  of  tea,"  he  said.  "I  am  only  going  to  smoke 
my  cigar  in  the  garden.     Call  me  when  it  is  ready." 

Horatia  watched  him  us  he  passed  the  window  ;  and  she  then  rang 
the  bell  and  ordered  soma  tea  ;  ami  then  dbm  BOW  sat  down  by  the  fire, 
g  ll  tin.-  eaben  It  was  useless  Hying  to  get  away.  He  would 
not  let  her  go.  By  this  fireside  alio  must  remain  to  the  cud.  iiow 
inconceivably  forbearing  he  was,  how  kind,  how  patient,  how  (argil 
Was  it  indeed  impossible  to  love  him  ?  She  heard  his  steps  pacing  the 
gravel  outside.  Why  would  he  not  let  her  go?  What  could  make  bun 
wish  that  she  Bhould  remain?  What,  indeed  1  Then,  at  lost,  she  began 
suddenly  to  blame  herself. 

"  I  don't  think  1  know  how  to  appreciate  his  goodness,"  she  said. 
"  Btigbo  !  I  *isb  hu  had  married  a  model  wife,  who  would  have  known 
how  to  make  him  happy,  and  at  homo." 

Betsy  brought  in  th«  tat  and  the  candles.  Horatia  ttortcd  from  her 
low  chair,  where  she  had  beon  silting  in  a  sort  of  dream  of  remorse, 
reproach,  regret,  indecision,  and  proceeded  to  make  it  ;  and  then  she 
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poked  the  fire,  and  1Hsj|1iliiiml  her  natvli  ■•  locks,  and  then  she 

went  and  tapped  at  the  window  tor  Jsntes  to  cum 

Wben  she  looked  oat  at  the  end  of  fire  minutes,  abc  was  anrpriaed  to 
OtMhat  a  •bower  of  rain  was  tilling.  She  opened  the  easement,  and  ail  the 
wot  dropa  unit  plaahing  into  ber  ooc  fins  said  to  herself  that  he  moat 
lure  come  in  at  the  garden  door,  and  gone  up  to  his  room.  She  went 
out  into  the  passage,  hi*  hat  was  not  there ;  slie  ran  up  the  narrow  stair- 
oase,  and  went  and  knocked  at  his  door.  Then  sue  looked  in.  Tbe  roam 
was  dark  and  empty.  No,  be  waa  not  there ;  far  she  spoke  his  name  and 
no  one  answered.  lioratia  went  down  into  the  drawing-room  to  wait 
once  more.  The  kettle  was  boiling  ore*  on  the  hearth,  the  candles  were 
noring,  for  alio  had  forgotten  to  shot  the  window.  Aa  abc  watt  to  close 
it,  a  great  gust  of  wet-laden  wind  surged  into  the  room,  and  one  of  the 
candles  went  out,  and  the  door  banged. 

It  was  dismal  and  cheerless  enough.  She  began  to  wish  that  Jamas 
weald  came  in.  Had  he  gone  across  the  common  ?  No ;  ahe  would  hare 
seen  him  pass.  She  went  to  the  window  once  more;  the  trees  were 
waving  a  little  in  the  darkuess.  The  rain  waa  idling  still  when  she  went 
to  J  he  garden-door  and  called  out,  "  James !  come  to  tea !  "  Do  you  not 
know  the  dreary  sound  of  it  voice  calling  in  the  darkness?  She  casne 
bock  into  the  sitting-room,  took  up  a  hook,  and  b  cad,  glancing  at 

the  window  every  instant.  Once  she  almost  thought  ahe  saw  her  husband 
looking  in,  but  it  wua  only  fancy.  The  book  she  had  taken  was  the 
ascend  volume  of  some  novel.  She  looked  on  the  table  for  the  first,  and 
then  remembered  that  she  had  seen  it  lying,  not  on  tbe  table,  but  an  the 
seat  in  the  arbour  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  And  then  suddenly  she 
said  to  herself,  "  That  is  whore  James  has  taken  shelter  from  the  rain; 
how  foolish  of  him  not  to  come  home  I  I  think  I  will  go  and  fetch  him." 
■  went  into  the  hall  and  tied  on  a  waterproof;  she  pulled  tho  bead 
over  her  head ;  ahe  went  to  the  garden  door  a  second  time,  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  passed  cut.  It  was  darker  and  wetter  tlian  ahe  had 
expected,  and  she  thought  of  turning  back ;  but  while  she  was  thinking 
of  it  she  was  going  quickly  along  the  gravel-walk  towards  tbe  arbour, 
brushing  the  wet  gooseberry-bushes  and  box  borders,  a  litde  afraid  of  the 
blackness,  a  little  provokc-d  with  herself  for  her  foolishness  in  coming. 
She  could  just  make  out  tho  arbour  looking  very  black  in  the  night;  as 
she  camr  nearer,  a  sort  of  terror  thrilled  over  her,  for  at  she  saw 

something  within  the  darkness.  "  James !  "  she  said,  in  a  sort  of  frightened 
way,  spriitging  forward.  "  Why  are  you  there,  James?"  she  almost 
screamed,  as  she  came  close  up.  She  saw — yen,  surely  ahe  saw — his  white 
face  gleaming  through  the  blackness.  She  began  to  tremble  with  terror,  for 
he  did  not  move  or  seem  to  notice  ber,  though  she  came  quite  close  up, 
and  stood  before  him,  gaiping.  WHh  a  deajaerate  foar,  she  put  out  her 
hand  and  touched  iU-  wh:t.r  face.     And  still  James  did  not  move  Or  speak. 

A  few  minutes  ago  he  had  been  a  man  with  a  tender  heart  sorely 
tried,  with  a  voice  to  apeak,  with  eyes  to  watch  bcr  reproachfully  as 
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die  thrust  him  away,  with  a  kindly,  forgiving  Land  always  ready, 

ratohai     And  now,  what  was  he  ? — who  was  he  r     What 
distance  lay  between  them  !     Could  he  hear  her  feeble  wniks  and  out 
sceos«   the  awful  gulf?     "jAmc*! — Jatucs  ! — Oh!   James  1"  the   poor 
woman  screamed  out,  hardly  conscious.     She  did  not  faiaftj  sin?  did  not 
quite  realize  the  awfhl  truth — -lir  owl  I 

In  a  minute,  with  hurried  voices  and  footsteps,  the  maids  same  up  the 
garden,  and  with  them  the  boy,  wl»  had  brought  a  lantern.  And  sud- 
denly flushing  through  the  darkness  the  light  fell  upon  the  dead  man's  dee. 
It  li]  up  the  .-irhuur,  tlii:  dripping  CrSepsra,  the  wooden  walls,  the  awful 
figure  that  wai  sitting  there  uumoved;  and  then  lioratia  fell  with  a  sort 
of  choking  cry  to  the  ground,  prostrate  in  the  wet,  crushing  the  borders, 
the  gr-  that  were  drinking  in  thi:  ruin  whieh  still  Ml  heavily. 

The  day  laul  l>egua  to  dawn  when  Horatia  came  to  herself,  and  0] 
her  eyes  ia  a  diucd,  wide,  elrauge  way.  i'or  a  minute  she  hardly  uadcr- 
stood  where  she  was,  and  then  somehow  she  knew  that  she  was  lying  on 
the  sofa  in  the  disordered  drawing-room.  A  muid  waB  kneeling  beside 
Ik  r,  tLc  garden  door  was  op*n,  tho  keen  morning  air  was  blowing  in  in 
gusts — uu  gray,  so  chill,  so  silent  was  it,  that  lor  a  moment  lioratia  almost 
Ikuciud  that  it  was  she  who  had  died  in  the  night ;  not  James,  surely  not 
James.  A  low  man's  voice  at  her  head,  saying,  "  She  is  coming  to  bay 
self,"  thrilled  through  her  as  she  thought  fur  a  moment  that  it  might  be 
her  husband.  What  she  seemed  to  remember  was  too  horrible  to  bo 
thought  of — too  horrible  to  be  true.  It  was  not  true.  The  wild  hope 
brought  the  blood  into  her  checks.  She  moved  a  little  in  an  agony  of 
suspense,  and  ialtered  his  name.  Only  as  she  spoke,  somehow  there  was 
no  rcspoase.  The  half-uttcTcd  words  died  away,  the  hands  that  wero 
bathing  her  bead  ceased  their  toil.  By  the  silence — try  the  sudden  quiet 
—she  knew  that  she  had  spoken  to  the  empty  air;  that  though  he  might 
hear  her,  he  would  never,  never  answer  wry  more,  never  come,  never 
heed  her  call  again ;  aud  then,  suddenly,  with  a  swift  pang  of  despair, 
hopeless,  desperate,  she  realised  it  all. 

Caton,  who  had  almost  hated  her,  who  hod  said  to  himself  th.it  be 
would  be  her  judge — she  had  killed  her  husband,  she  had  wearied  and 
embittered  the  hut  few  hours  of  his  hie,  sad  he,  Caton,  would  tell  her 
the  truth,  if  there  was  no  one  else  to  speak  it — Caton,  who,  in  his  indig- 
nation, had  thought  all  this,  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  now  to  utter  ana 
harxb  word,  lie  came  round,  and  stood  looking  comjattsionately  at  her 
white  wan  free  lying  back,  with  nil  the  black  rippling  hair  pushed  away  ; 
and  aa  he  stood  there,  she  put  up  her  hands  and  covered  her  eyes,  and 
shivered.  How  could  lie  judge  one  «o  forlorn  ?  Instead  of  tho  hard  words 
he  had  meant  to  use,  ho  only  said,  "  He  had  feared  it  all  along,  Mrs.  Rich. 
1 1«_:  was  not  afraid  for  hiiiuiclf,  but  for  those  he  loved.  It  was  n  heart 
disease.     It  was  hopJcss  from  the  first ;  he  know  it,  but  he  would  not  let 

me  toll  you.     He  was  the  best,  the  dearest "    The  young  man's  voice 

broke  as  be  spoke;  he  turned  away,  aud  went  and  stood  at  tho  window. 
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There  vu  a  long  silence.  At  laat,  Horntia,  speaking  in  her  tent 
voice,  said — 

'•  I  want  you  to  acnd  for  Roberta.     Con  yon  send  now,  at  once  ? " 

"  I  telegraphed  last  night,"  Caton  answered,  "  when  I  thought  there 
might  be  hope.  She  will  b«  here  in  the  morning.  I  will  meet  her  and 
bring  her  to  you." 

•e  more  Herat  ia  moved ;  Bhe  got  up  from  the  couch  where  she  had 
been  lying,  and  ahe  tottered  forward  a  few  steps  towards  the  door. 

QeJOQ  aprang  after  her.  "  Are  you  going  upstairs  to  lio  down! 
Where  are  you  going  7  " 

"  Where,  oh,  where,  indeed,  am  1  going?  "  cried  poor  Horntia.  "  Ob, 
my  James,  my  James  ! "  and  with  a  sort  of  cry,  she  flung  herself  back 
Into  a  great  arm -chair,  which  was  near.  "  Go — pray,  go  away,"  she 
sobbed  to  them ;  "  only  tell  me  when  Roberta  comes."  And  so,  scared, 
reluctant,  they  went  away  and  left  her. 

ton  never  forgot  that  terrible-  dawning.  The  black  garden,  the 
white  mist  creeping  along  the  ground,  the  chill  light  spreading,  the 
widow's  sobs  and  sorrowful  outcries  breaking  the  silence  of  the  night. 

It  was  Roberta  who  roused  poor  Horatia  from  a  sort  of  swoon  of 
grief  and  watt — Roberta,  while  trembling,  silent,  who  led  her  into  the 
next  room,  where  all  was  so  peaceful  thai  their  sobs  were  hushed  ;  so 
sacred,  that  it  seemed  to  thorn  as  If  it  was  a  profanity  to  even  complain. 
Only  once  more  Horatia  burst  out.  "  Forgive  mo,  James  !  "  she  suddenly 
«  iii  1,  falling  on  her  knees,  and  then  she  wildly  and  imploringly  looked 
up  at  Roberta's  set  white  lace.  The  girl  changed,  melted,  faintly  smiled, 
and  stooped  and  kissed  her  ajaj 

"  Oh,  Horali.i,  what  has  he  to  do  with  trouble  and  injury  and  sorrow 
Forgiveness  belongs  to  this  world  i  only  peace,  only  lore  to  the  next." 

Horatia  was  very  ill  for  a  long  time  after  this.     Roberta  was  able  to 

stay  with  James's  wife,  and  to  nurse  her  very  faithfully  and  tenderly  ia 

her  sorrows.     In  time  Horatia  got  well,  and  prepared  to  livo  her  old  hie 

again.     It.  mi  Hi"  old  Ufa,  but  the  woman  was  not  the  same  woman. 

James  was  carried  nwuy  from  his  sister,   from  hia  wife,  from  his 

,  u ■>  m  his  daily  work.     He  was  still  alive  somehow  when   Roberta 

tin  oght  of  him.     She  could  see  hia  face,  hear  his  voice,  love  him  more 

1 1  v  even  than  in  hia  life. 

Ono  day  Caton  told  Iici'ta,  as  he  had  told  Horatia,  that  James  had 
thought,  himself  seriously  ill  for  some  short  time,  ami  though  he  did  not 
consul*  r  tin-  'Linger  imminent,  he  had  taken  paint  lo  pat  his  ulTairs in 
ordflf,  ami  to  leave  enough  behind  for  the  provision  of  those  he  loved. 

•'  When  did  he  first  know " 

Roberta  hesitated,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  Caton  mid  that 
his  first  attack  was  one  night  when  they  were  sitting  together  in  James's 
study.  Mrs.  Rich  had  gone  off  to  her  grand  relations.  "IrememJ 
came  back  and  talked  about  her  partners,"  he  said. 

"  bhe  did  not  know  ?  "  Berta  said. 
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"Perhaps  you  never  heard  that  he  fainted  away  at  that  party  at 
M«.  Dumbloton's  ?  "  Caton  went  on,  sighing.  "He  went  up  to  town 
MXt  day  to  nee  a  doctor.  I  nm  not  sure  that  he  was  right  to  keep  it 
secret.     He  would  not  let  me  speak.     I  wry  nearly  told  you  once." 

And  Berta  remembered  the  day  she  had  met  Caton  on  the  rood,  and 
when  ehe  would  not  stop  to  speak  to  hiiu.     Things  wore  chan 
for  they  had  met  iti  the  lane  by  chance,  and  wore  walking  on  side  fay 
towards  the  common.     The  common   rippled  westward,   Ria.tt.jied   with 
stones,  and  clumps  of  furze,  and  doll*  and  hollows;  geese  cackled;  sunsets 
streamed  across  it ;  roads  branched  here  and  thero  leading  to  other  ; 
lanes,  or  to  dintant  villages,  or  to  London,  whose  neighbouring  noise  and 
rush  seemed  to  make  this  quiet  country  suburb  seem  more  quiet     The 
river  runs  between  these  furze-grown  commons  and  London.      People 
coming  from  the  city,  as  they  cross  the  bridge,  seem  to  leave  their  cares 
and  busy  concern*  behind  them,  and  to  breathe  more  freely  as  they  come 
out  upon  the  fresh,  wind-blown  plains. 

Caton  and  Roberta  walked  along  one  of  these  straight  roads,  talking 
sadly  enough ;  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  Cuton's  voice  was  broken  as 
he  spoke  of  what  was  past ;  to  walk  along  with  Roberta,  even  in  this 
sorrowful  companionship,  was  a  sort  of  happiness  :  but  even  this  was  not 
to  last  for  long;  she  was  going;  Iloratiu  was  going;  and  Caton  was 
to  succeed  to  the  old  place,  with  all  its  end  memories  and  ho  thought  to 
himself  that  he  had  lost  his  friend,  and  that  Roberta  would  never  care 
for  him,  and  that  life  was  a  dismal  thing,  and  he  almost  wished  it  was 
over.  And  he  ssJd  almost  as  much.  To  complain  was  a  consolation  in 
itself  when  it  was  Roberta  who  heard  him.  They  had  come  to  the  place 
where  their  two  roads  parted  ;  Roberta  said  good-by,  and  looked  up  shy 
and  gentle,  blushing  under  her  black  hat.  Caton  put  out  his  hand,  and 
said:  "This  has  been  our  last  walk.  You  will  go  that  way  by  ilm 
gate,  and  I  ahull  walk  straight  on  across  the  common,  and  we  may  perhaps 
never  even  meet  again."  Ilia  voice  sounded  sad  and  reproachful,  though 
he  did  not  know  it ;  and  Derta's  blushes  suddenly  faded,  and  hIic  looked 
away,  and  did  not  speak. 

A  number  of  birds  Hew  over  their  heads  as  they  utoud  there,  patting. 
There  was  nobody  near  to  heed  them,  only  an  old  grey  horse  browsing 
the  turf,  »  little  flock  of  geese  clustering  round  a  pool  bard  by.  Berta 
saw  it  all  in  a  strange  vivid  way.  She  stood  there,  reluctant  to  wait, 
and  yet  still  more  reluctant  to  go.  The  raids'  gleamed  farther  and  farther 
asunder;  alio  hesitated,  wondered,  Waited  mill;  but  she  did  not  know  all 
that  she  had  tacitly  decided  until  she  looked  tip  at  last,  and  met  Caton 'a 
it  bright  eyes  with  her  gentle  glance.  And  goat  last  he  was  made 
happy,  and  the  woman  he  had  loved  so  well  had  learnt  to  care  for  him, 
touched  by  his  faithful  friendship  for  her  biother,  his  laithful  devotion  to 
herself. 
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No.  2.— GIC8EPPE  Giusti. 

Tub  eminent  place  which  the  name  of  Giusti  desen-cdly  holds  among  tin 
poets  of  mod«rn  Italy  was  attained  by  him  ia  ihc  coarw  of  very  few 
thotigh  very  eventful  years;  and  his  wide-spread  lame  rests  on  ft  collec- 
tion of  poems  eo  small  as  to  occupy  the  pages  of  but  one  very  moderate- 
sized  volume.  llis  works,  even  while  in  manuscript,  hnd  WW 
themselves  a  foremost  place  iu  the  hearts  of  his  count:  _  .11  rank*. 

They  were  the  dread  of  despotic  oppressors  as  n  trenchant  and  terrible 
weapon  in  tin.  btaOt  of  the  oppressed.  If  crcr  the  needs  of  on  evil  time 
called   Iniidly  for  ilie  advent  of  a  1  ,  aura  of  eye  and  doughty  d 

arm,  to  run  a  tilt  against  the  hypocrisies  and  abuses  of  an  utterly  false 
and  debased  state  of  society,  festering  under  the  infectious  influences  of 
an  effete  and  corrupt  government,  they  did  so  during  the  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  convulsion-throes  of  '48  in  Tuscany,  the  poet's 
;>lnce.  There,  as  all  over  Italy  with  the  exception  of  Piedmont,  the 
body  social  was  lying  in  the  sickly  swoon  of  exhaustion  which  divided 
one  frenzied  uttenipt  at  m-lf-liberation  from  another.  National  feeling 
was  proscribed  and  hunted  down.  The  very  word  patria  was  blotted 
out  of  the  libretti  of  theatrical  entertainments  by  the  censors  01 
press.  Education  and  morality  were  carefully  kept  at  the  lowest  possible 
ebb  by  a  government  whose  strength  lay  in  the  corruption  of  its  people 
'Jin;  stilted  affectations  of  Delia  Cru.-om  purism  cramped  and  star 
every  form  of  literary  creation,  and  no  aspirant  to  poetic  fame  could 
his  message  to  the  world  with  any  show  of  authenticity,  utile- 
first  uMathtd,  mummy  fashion,  iu  endless  folds  of  c-uphuistic  diflu 
till  all  vital  power  was  squeezed  out  of  it  in  the  operation. 

It  was  of  this  world,   filled  with    hollow  and  sapless  ft  -,uth 

degrading  fetish-worship,  and  moral  and  political  dishonesty  of  ere 
shade,  that  Giusti,  the  young  law-student,  freshly  transplanted  into  it 
from  his  Pi?a  University  life,  was  to  become  the  stern  and  indignant 
satirist,  and  to  lend,  by  his  slinging  diatribes,  a  potent  lever  to  the  groat 
movement  of  Italian  regeneration,  which  lay  as  yet  afar  off  in  the  mists 
of  the  future.  That  simple  monument,  consisting  of  a  life-sized  statue  of 
the  poet,  which  marks  his  re*ring-placfl  beside  the  western  door  < 
noble  old  clmroil  of  9u  tfiniato  si  ftlonto,  where  the  new  cemetery  of 
Florence  looks  so  airily  over  the  eity  and  the  Val  d'Arno,  may  well  be  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  to  nil  trite  Italians,  as  the  1  of  one  of  the  fore- 

most and  bravest  pioneers  on  the  path  ol   their  country's  progress. 

Giusti'a    birthplace   whs  the   pretty  little    townlet  of  Monsummano, 
situated  iu  the  pleasant  and  picturesque  hill  country  called  Val  di  Kievole, 
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in  Pc.*c!a  nwl  Pistojn.     Flis  Cither,  Cavaliere  Domenico  Gitull,  who 
belonged  to  an  ancient  mid  wealthy  To  uly,  raided  .it  Monsuni- 

mano  till  hi*  death-,  which  took  place  nt  a  great  age  some  two  years  ago. 
r.iln  r  J]  in  teem  to  bOTG  bean  Ul  heirloom  in  the  race,  for  the  Cavaliere'B 
ffethi ji-  was  deep  in  the  councils  of  the  sagacious  reforming  Grand  Duke, 
r  Leopold,  and  was  one  of  his  chief  advisors  in  framing  the  rxeellent 
code  called  after  him  the  Lropoldine  laws. 

Little  Giuseppe.  Ginfti  was  by  no  means  a  pattern  chill,  lie  had 
nothing  of  the  studious  aih-r.i  boj  of  genius  about  him.  While  yet  of 
very  tender  age,  all  MbPffMMBaflO  could  testify  to  the  perilous  escapades 
Hid  fantastic  monkey-tricks  which  had  more  than  once  put  his  lite  in  p.ril. 
With  book  learning  his  parents  plagued  him  lnit  little.  1 1  is  beautiful 
and  highly  cultivated  mother,  who  doted  on  her  hoy,  had  core  trouble 
itching  him  to  rend;  and  when  at  seven  ^MfllH  he  win  Ml  to 
begin  his  education  under  the  care  of  a  crabbed  old  priest  nt  Pistnjn,  ah 
stock  of  knowledge  consisted  in  the  notes  of  music  and  Dante's 
grand  epiMidc  Of  fount  Ugolino !     The  r>      ■  ■  tutor  for 

several  years  at  Vienna,  fcn  I  bid  brought  away  something  of  the  severity 
of  German  drilling  Lb  bia  method  Of  iaatfWttoft.    The  live  years  t  - 
spent  under  hjaeare  were  neither  pleasant  nor  very  profitable,  for  in  the 
delightful  fragment  of  autobiography  insetted  in  the  Life  prefixed  to  Lhc 
two  volumes  of  his  letters  by  his  friend  Frassi,  tlte  poet  says: — 

*'  I  stayed  with  him  five  years,  nnd  brought  away  a  good  many 
iugs,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  spelling-book  j  Hot  a  shadow  o. 
the  Latin  h<-  bad  taught  me  in  those  five  years  ;  a  small  glimmering 
of  history  wh'a  h  I  hail  hot  li-amt  :  ami,  mm  the  bargain,  a  good  deal  ol 
n-c-tfulncss,  and  distaste  for  everything,  and  an  cut  ire  persuasion  that  I  was 
good  for  nothing." 

A  passionate  love  of  long  country  rambles,  and  a  strong  propensity 
to  "  romance-spinning,"  induced  by  being  kept  shut  up  without  employ- 
ment in  his  tutor's  dUktBtfl  rottt  in  summer  afternoons,  while  ilia  padre 
took  his  siesta,  were  the  most  legible  influences  the  old  priest's  teaching 
Ml  08  his  mind. 

Next  came  school  life  at  Lucca,  where  Giiuti  was  distinguished  by  ne 
great  aptitude  for  the  classics,  but  by  a  vivid  and  tenacious  memory  for 
all  that  endless  store  of  popular  proverb  and  Bong  in  the  purest  arid 
pithiest  Tuscan  idiom  with  which  the  region  abounds.  In  lStQ  ho 
entered  the  University  of  Pisn  ns  a  law-student,  and  during  the  four 
years  which  hi  spent  there,  a  p.:  nf  hi*  future  excellence  na  a 

poet  began  tb  manifest  Itself  t.i  I  In  Vrblflft  he  lived,  In  the  easy 

wit  and  readiness  of  Some  burlesque  c--  i  iu  verse,  which  gaintd 

lii 1 11  no  little  social  Ciusti  always,  in  after  lif.-,  looked  buck 

with  peculiar  pleasure  to  his  college  days,  which  were  also  the  days  v. 
•   little  knot  of  somewhat  fast-going  friends  and  M! 
students,  he  joined  heart  and  hand  in  the  noble  though  restless  aspiration* 
after  freedom  for  "Young  Italy."    There  is  a  luilf-comic,  half-w 
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mesa  for  those  old  days  in  Lis  ifemorit  di  Fi-'a,  written  near  twenty 
years  Inter,  which  is  both  pleasant  and  touching;  ani  is 

he  then  made  surrounded  him  with  affectionate  care  Hid  sympathy  in  Q 
sad  period  of  his  untimely  d»-< 

A  dull,  musty  set  of  lawyer's  oh:  Florence,  where  he  prose- 

cuted, olk-r  n  clcwltOIJ  li.-iiion,  Ms  studio*  for  the  Tuscan  bar,  was  the 
next  halting-place  in  the  life  of  the  future  satirist.  "  Nothing  came,"  as 
he  used  to  say  himself,  "  of  the  law-readings  and  the  pandect*  of  Justinian," 
for  Giusti  was  never  called  to  the  bar ;  but  he  soon  found  the  key-note 
of  liix  inn-  vocation  nt  Florence,  in  the  study  of  tho  weak  and  wic'. 
world  around  him.  Gii't.d  with  :i  keen  peroeptioc,  which  searched  out 
tin  very  root  of  his  country's  corruptions,  and  a  style  sliarp  and  polished 
as  the  beat  Damascus  blade,  wherewith  to  wage  warfare  against  the  tough 
fibrous  jungle-growth  of  old  abuses,  he  very  soon  bioke  silence  and 
startled  the  morbid  apathy  of  Italian  social  life  by  a  aeries  of  unerring 
bbwi  aimed  at  iu  ridicules  aud  vices;  while  the  political  aath 
pOtMTttj  foainnl  with  rage  and  terror  at  tin;  knowledge  that  such 
tremendous  blasphemy  against  the  divine  right  of  their  liege  lady  Austria, 
as  spoke  out  in  the  young  poet's  Dies  Ins—  a  poem  written  on  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Francis — was  circulating  in  manuscript  through  every  class 
of  society  in  Italy,  in  sheer  contempt  of  all  the  rigours  of  the  censorship. 

A  considerable  number  of  Giusti's  most  famous  satires  were  known  by 
heart  in  ewry  liberal  circle  for  years  before  they  appeared  in  print. 
Three  clandestine  editions  of  his  poems  wore  first  published  by  the  Lugano 
press,  hut  were  a  source  of  great  vexation  and  displeasure  to  tlic  author, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  insertion  into  them  of  several  juvenile  pieces, 
which  he  was  most  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  but  because  many  poems 
by  other  writers  were  admitted  into  tho  collection.  In  1845  the  first 
authentic  edition  of  Giiwti's  satires  was  published  nt  Rastia,  without  the 
author's  name.  It  was,  as  may  he  supposed,  stringently  prohibited  and 
fiercely  hunted  out  lv  li  hut,  sis  always  happens  in  such  cases, 

no  one  waa  long  without  the  book  who  cared  to  have  it,  and  many  of  its 
witty  phrases  and  sharply  pointed  epithets  soon  passed  into  proverbs,  and 
became  part  and  parcel  of  the  popular  idiom. 

The  Cruscanti,  or  stiff-necked  classicists  of  the  Literary  world  of  Italy, 
were  at  first  scarcely  more  inclined  to  look  favourably  on  the  new  satires, 
which  were  in  all  men's  mouths,  than  were  the  cringcing  placemen,  the 
government  spies,  nnd  Jesuits,  whom  they  scourged.  Gtttsti  had  com- 
mitted tho  sin,  unpardonable  iu  the  eyes  of  the  Delia  Crnscan  school,  of 
writing  in  the  living  language  of  his  country :  the  simple,  powerful, 
pictur. ttfU  Idiom  of  the  old  Tuscan  speech,  which  still  flourishes  almost 
uncliangi.il  in  his  native  distiict  of  the  Pistojnn  hi! 

The  poet's  love  was  as  intense  as  it  was  exclusive  for  this  his  beautiful 
far-ella,  and  he  was  never  weary  of  asserting  its  merits  over  the  TPi'Mri'»g 
concetti  and  washy  verbiage  of  Academical  prudery.  In  the  brief  preface 
to  the  Uoblia  edition  of  hid  poems,  he  warns  Lis  readers  that  he  can  offer 
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thorn  only  thoughts  clothed  "in  household  garb"  {alia  catalinga)  ;  and  in 
the  charming  letter  to  Andrea  Francioni,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  Tutcan 
Proverbs,  published  at  Florence  nearly  ten  years  after  his  death,  be 
congratulates  himself,  in  a  loving  outburst  of  patriotic  feeling,  on  having 
been  bom  in  a  land  which,  ''besides  its  holiday  garments,  keeps  i 
wardrobe  so  rich  a  drcwing-gown  for  overy-day  wear." 

Among  the  political  satires,  some  of  the  most  celebrated  are,  the  already 
mentioned  lilts  Iras ;  The  Boot,  a  masterly  retrospect  of  Italy's  political 
life  from  ancient  times  till  now;  Don  GirtUa't  Tootl,  tho  comic  auto- 
biography of  a  political  turncoat ;  The  Commit 'ton,  written  on  the  AuBtrinn 
Emperor's  accession  to  the  flironc,  and  containing  full-length  portraits  of 
all  the  then  rulers  of  Italy;  The  Congress  of  the  Birri,  in  which  the  wor- 
■ttpfal  brotherhood  of  government  spies  set  forth  their  view*  and  maxim* 
i  'lesomc  rule  with  infinite  wit  and  eloquence ;  The  Land  of  the  Dead, 
an  outpouring  of  noble  indignation  against  the  heartless  deridera  of  enslaved 
Italy ;  An  Apology  for  the  Lottery,  a  powerful  picture  of  the  hideous  social 
evils  caused  among  the  Tuscan  people  by  that  most  fruitful  and  immoral 
source  of  government  revenue;  nn<l  Ciii'jillino,  a  far  longer  and  more 
v.iriid  poem  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones.  It  is  a  biting  satire  on  the 
endless  tribe  of  needy  intriguers  for  place  and  power,  and,  though  written 
for  Tuscany,  ib  only  too  well  adapted  to  the  habit*  of  the  Bame  evil  specie* 
in  any  country.  It  describes  the  hero,  Gingillino  (whose  name  is  the 
diminutivo  of  the  word  "gingillo,"  a  worthless  trifle),  wriggling  through  a 
tortuous  career  of  petty  artifice  towards  his  coveted  aim,  and  this  wretched 
political  Fribble  is,  in  fact,  a  type  of  the  mean  place-hunters  (working 
their  way  to  power  by  a  course  of  small  rogueries)  who  were  the  plague- 
sore  of  the  land  under  the  old  regime. 

Of  those  satires  which  attacked  the  social  cankers  of  the  day,  some  of 
tho  finest  are,  The  Marring,-  C^iiract,  between  a  needy  noble  and  a  rich 
usurer's  daughter,  repulsive  both  in  mind  and  person;  The  Dance,  a  poem 
in  three  part*,  which  scourges  the  vices  of  a  dissolute  and  ignorant  aris- 
tocracy ;  The  Mtviorie*  of  Pisa,  a  chapter  of  regrets  for  unsophisticated 
student- life  ;  A  Sample  of  the  rising  Generation,  which  draws  I  fearful  pic- 
ture of  the  enervated  and  debased  youth  of  Tuscany  before  '48 ;  A  Public 
6inga'M  Cold,  a  satire  on  the  exaggerated  worship  bestowed  in  these  days 
on  musical  artistes;  and  many  others  of  great  merit,  although  the  political 
satires  contain  far  the  nobler  and  higher  flights  of  genius. 

The  metres  used  by  Giusti  are  generally  very  short;  his  rhymes 
artfully  interlaced  ;  his  humour,  ns  all  true  humour  should  be,  terse  and 
concentrated;  the  style  of  every  lino  ho  ever  wrote,  whether  of  poetry  or 
prose,  highly  polished  with  patient  labour  to  the  most  graceful  melody  Hnd 
exact  significance,  although  the  idiom  be  that  of  tho  Tuscan  peasantry 
from  whoae  lip  he  was  wont  to  gather  the  rich  nnd  pithy  phraseology  in 
which  he  delighted.  Moreover,  a  great  number  of  the  words,  allusions,  and 
proverbial  sayings  introduced  aro  exclusively  local,  necessitating,  for 
strangers  nt  least,  if  not  for  Italians  from  oilier  parts  of  the  peninsula,  tho 
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use  of  s  glossary,  such  as  is  appended  to  Le  Mounter's  edition  rmhliahcd  in 
lfeu-1.     All  these  peculiarities  render  the  satires  especially  rebellious  to 

iiion,  and  make  many  ports  of  them   quite   incapable  of  faithful, 
rendering  into  a  foreign  language,  unless  at  the  expense  of  too  much  of  that 
sharp  bitter  significance  nnd  ringing  cadence  which  stamp  the  original, 
and  which  any  attempt  at  paraphrase  is  Wire  to  sacril 

When  all  Italy  rose  in  1818  iu  her  vaiu  hut  gallant  struggle  for 
freedom,  tuusti,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  not  among  the  last  of  her  sons 
to  lend  his  hand  to  the  contest.  Not  that  he  at  any  time  leant  towards 
republicanism,  as  several  of  his  poems  can  testify;  for  he,  in  common  with 
the  most  illustrious  Italians  who  were  actors  iu  that  eventful  lime,  stoutly 

dnul  his  constitutional  principlea,  even  ^ingdown  on  him- 

self the  ribald  obloquy  of  mob  orators  as  a  traitorous  deserter  from  his 
country's  cause,  in  that  distracted  maequing  time  of '49,  with  it*  Guumzzi 
dictatorship,  which  issued,  of  necessity,  in  shameful  Meal  and  Kadetzky 
despotism.  0iutj  was  returned  oj  mcrobor  for  Borgo  a  Bnggiano,  in 
Val  di  Nievole,  to  the  fir*t  ToMeD  X.iiimud  Assembly,  in  1848,  and 
second  time,  after  its  dissolution,  in  the  following  year,  to  the  great : 
and  discomfiture  of  his  cowardly  accusers.  His  health  had,  however, 
wavering  for  several  years  before,  nnd  the  fatigue  and  poignant  anxieties 
of  that  disastrous  session  did  much  towards  entirely  oversetting  his  nervous 
and  delicate  constitution.  He  had  never  married,  though  public  m 
taxed  him,  at  different  times  during  his  career,  with  more  than  one  tender 
attachment ;  hut  his  household  lies  wore  of  the  fondest,  and  never  had 
man  won  for  himself  truer  or  more  loving  friend*  than  he  possessed  among 
the  worthiest  and  m  ll  diktinguished  of  his  countrymen.  But  the  disap- 
pointment of  a  life-long  hope  is  a  sharp  irritant  to  the  wasting  of  heclio 
fcver,  and  poor  tin  ii,  weak  and  spiritless,  wandered  about  for  a  few  U»t 
sad  months  from  Florence  to  Pescia,  from  Pescia  to  Leghorn,  and  thence 
iiock  again  to  Florence,  tormented  by  the  pulmonary  disease  which  was 
consuming  him,  and  still  more  by  the  sight  of  the  r  mhiosa  military  tyranny 
which  the  Austrian  occupation  daily  inflicted  on  his  passionately  loved 
country.  Ilia  very  poetic  power  seems  to  have  flickered  low  in  these  last 
days,  and  nearly  died  out  before  him;  for  the  poems  written  afUr 
are  few,  pale,  and  fragmentary,  with  the  exception  of  one,  lite  Iitpuilh% 
which  lashes  the  pscudo-apostlca  of  the  Phrygian  cap  with  all  the  pungent 
verve  of  his  brightest  days,  and  whiidi  reads  a  terribly  prophetic  warning 
to  snch  ns  even,  nt  the  present  day,  uphold  the  Imperial  nostrum  of  an 
Italian  Confederation,  telling  them  that, — 

If  the  loaf  yo  crash  nnd  crumble, 
Uliramontnnc  jaws  will  miimldo 
All  itl  parti  more  e. 

Giust*  ;  muled  in  death  on  the  31st  of  March,  1850,  at  the 

house  of  his  dear  ami  tried  friend  the  March'   ■■  '  I  iue  Capponi,  in  Florence. 
When  borne  to  his  resting-place  in  the  new  burying-gronnd  of  San  Mini  a  to, 
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the  Grand-fiucal  government  used  every  means  except  absolute  for^o  to 
prevent  1 1 1 •:■  funeral  being  made  an  occasion  of  public  mourning. 

ides  the  before-mentioned  Lo  Mourner's  edition  of  Giu.xti's  poems, 
which  comprises  all  those  published  by  himself  in  1815  and  1817,  together 
with  mil]  others  found  among  hi  I  bll  enlleetinn  of  3,000  Tuscan 

proverb*,  with  illustrative  net'  iiblinliod  at  Florence  in  1858,  and 

in  I860  appeared  two  volumes  o(  his  Currcspuudence,  containing  somo  400 
letters,  as  perfect  in  style  as  they  are  simple  and  earnest  in  feeling.  This 
of  hi*,  km  playful,  energetic,  and  unaffected,  was  onlj  • 
ed  by  inddaligabh  OSJtt  tad  study*  He  copied  and  rc-copicd  evea 
the  least  important  of  his  letters;  nay,  he  would  add  finishing  touches  to 
a  rough  draft,  after  he  had  posted  the  letter  itself.  If  such  was  tin- 
attention  he  gave  to  his  correspondence,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the 
labour  bestowed  on  his  poetical  compositions  was  enormous.  Ilia  nearest 
friends  declare  that,  »lnu  to  all  appearance  complete,  he  would  lay  by  bis 
work  for  a  good  while,  and  "  strive  to  forget  it,"  than  recommence  the 
task  again,  "  thoughtfully  weighing  it  all,  from  the  ideas  to  the  commas," 
hardly  leaving  a  single  verse  unaltered,  and  trying  its  effect  from  time  to 
time  upon  difliront.  ntidirars,  oven  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life  j  yet  it 
MiniM  ahnosf  inipn-*;},],  Jo  believe,  while  ir-nlin  |  tin  in,  that  BOBU  Of  hil 
finest  passages  should  not  have  been  thrown  off  in  the  fire  of  vivd  voc« 
inspiration,  so  unBtudied  and  unstrained  do  they  appear. 

Of  the  following  passages  selected  for  translation  from  Giusti'n  entire.", 
tl> |  first  is  an  extract  from  Gin<jillino,  being  that  part  of  the  poem  in 
v.  liii'h  its  typical  hero,  unskilled  as  yet  in  tin-  iiitiii-aeirs  of  hi.*  trade,  is 
instructed  therein  hj  an  ancient  dame  of  high  standing  on  Qu  IVnsion- 
list,  the  widow  of  a  wealthy,  unwrupulous  financier,  and  of  course, 
thoroughly  versed  in  all  thu  arts  of  plnce-hunting.  Her  ladyship's 
"method"  takes  up  almost  the  entire  extract. 

The  sacoud  extract  consists  of  the  entire  poem  entitled  H  Giovinetlo, 
a  name  which  must  be  translated  by  the  periphrasis,  a  sample  of  the  rising 
Bndb  I  1 1  .'i»ti  here  hold*  them  up  to  infamy  and  scorn,  were 
ili g  nuji.rity  of  the  youth  of  Italy  before  her  revolution  days.  Such, 
thank  heaven  !  tiny  an.-  no  longer;  and  in  this  great  and  speedy  change 
lies  her  surest  and  most  living  promise  of  social  regeneration. 

The  third  piece  chosen  fur  traii.-l.it  ion  is  part  of  a  [mem  which  exhibit! 

the  Tuscan  satirist  in  a  more  amiable  and  playful  mood  than  is  his  usual 

It   is  ntyled  L'Amor  Pacifico,  and  ironically  exalts  the  ndv .m- 

tsgn  <rf   i  m1''1'-  iwinfti'fhlt    }ag»fH>i  ttou&aumA  tmr  the  iiwiMi, 

romantic  emotions,  the  bliss  and  bale  of  a  "sensation"  engagement,  with 
all  itn  following  of  agitation  and  distraction .  33m  pOflB  opCM  with  fmir 
!■  .hi.: M,  MB!  iKini;'  |  ; . . 1 1.  pf  di-diralimi  »i  tin  t ■  1 1 « -  ami  it.s  tmn,,!  ti>  ihr 
poet's  ladyc-love,  who  appears  to  have  inclined,  like  himself,  to  the 
agitato  stylo  of  tenderness,  and  site  is  duly  exhorted  to  tsko  pattern  by  the 
ti  1  Icck  "  turtle-doves  "  of  the  story.  These  opening  verses, 
m  well  as  a  largo  subsequent  portion  of  the  poem,  arc   of  necessity 
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omitted  In  the  translation,  from  their  too  great  demand  en  limited  apt 
the  loTer*  way  of  lift  aad  the  episode  of  U«  drehration  being  strong 
together  in  web  sequence  M  to  form  a  eomprdwonble  whole. 


GINGILUSO. 
Imtlrmttiomt  to  a   Yo—f  Aipiramt  for  Ofitc 


That  yoa  nut  est  *D  liberal*  whatever. 

All  men  of  genia*,  all  the  -uangeroas"  crew, 
Kot  prase  of  books  nor  papers,  but  eaocavont* 
To  prove  that  they  are  all  Higb-Dntrh  to  yon ; 
That  yon  not  bolt  year  heart,  and  bold  yonr  tongue, 
Yoa're  known  yonrself,  I'm  well  aware,  for  long. 

These  thing?  are  of  the  science  of  nraiaaiwn. 

Of  that  yoa're  learned  at  nraeh  a*  I  can  tclL 
To  teach  yon  each  woaU  be  a  Tain  addition ; 
Lop*  to  the  forest;  water  to  the  welL 
Yoa're  m»lc  a.  firH-rate  ftert.     There'*  nought  itansv 
Bat  to  rccchc  year  second  half  of  training. 

And,  first  and  foremost,  Warn  to  bend  yonr  back! 

Be  veneration'*  aelf  persoeified. 
Drcaa  ill .  yonr  clothea  should  fit  you  like  a  sock 
And  always  take  aoaaa  big-wig  for  yoar  guide. 
The  cnwl  don  make  the  moot,  in  macfa  a  cane, 
And  the  well's  valued  by  iu  platter  face. 

Acquire  that  acww  aptacaa  for  deceiving — 

That  eye  which  bred*,  or  heeds  not,  foe  its  end; 
That  slippery  trick,  "twist  doubling  aad  believing. 
Which  says  both  yes  aad  no— yon  conprabaad! 
That  pw  and  soar,  in  short,  which  stamps  the  race. 
Tram  Spy  to  Gold-stick,  all  as  men  in  place. 

No  beard,  of  coarse ! — A  man  in  public  serrice 
(The  thing's  well  proven,  plain,  and  natural), 
The  more  effete  be  both  in  face  and  servo  is, 
The  more  he's  sore  to  please  his  Principal 
Bat,  I  mart  say.  to  help  yon  on  in, this, 
mother  has  not  done  aer  part  amiss. 

To  mass  and  sermon  never  fail  to  got 

Be  sure  yoa're  asm,  before  yon  say  a  prayer. 
Ami  choose  yonr  time  aad  bench  to  make  most  show 
When  some  prat  man,  I  is*ary's  th: 

Nay,  stand  on  guard  jast  where  the  lastml  rase  it. 
And  give  him  holy-iratcr  as  be  pastea. 

Get  introduced,  and  every  blessed  night 

Vi»it  ionio  lout  lliey've  nude  a  Minister. 
'i'licrc,  choose  your  tunc  and  change  yonr  stops  aright, 
According  as  his  tastes  or  whims  prefer. 
Ami  it  tomfoolery**  the  thing  for  wtanJ 
Day  the  tomfool,  and  set  the  folk*  n-grinniug! 
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If  i hero  be  cards,  and  frrnnty's  the  rule, 

Ige  him:  take  a  hand;  do  nil  you're  able. 
I-iugh  if  joit  lusr.     ttutp  if  you  're  culled  a,  fool. 
Be  the  "Poj*  Sixth,"*  the  butt  of  nil  the  tiMc. 
When  he  has  fleeced,  nnd  moelo-d,  and  called  you  duiinv. 
Your  h<»t  must  pay  you  with  the  public  money ! 

Keep  him  supplied  with  reive,  and  ferret  out 

Frc*h  '••iiiicLil,  gossip,  all  that  filUs  will   i  II  voa  | 
And,  eo  to  speak,  what  the  whole  town's  about, 

Down  i" ■  Ui  i li'.-ini'-- 1  ma  to  Si-utiTvllu.f 

Whether  from  mrannciu,  mightiness,  or  | -isiirc. 
Gossip  we  know's  hi*  llighne«s's  test  pleasure. 

It",  by  the  Devil**  luck,  your  man  full  ill. 

vjmk  my  Mend  I  long  rUa,  nd  In  plenty! 
Work  the  M.D.'s  and  druggists  with  a  will! 

Kan  up  his  stairs  ten  thousand   time*,  or  twenty. 
Bddt  iKiulti.r.  an. I   pl.t'ters  an  desired; 
In  short,  do any  dirty  work  required ! 

If  ho  get  well,  the  credit's  yours,  you  know. 

But  If  ymi  m  liini  gfOwiog  weak  nnd  irorsr, 
Why,  "him  the  door -lack,"  an  they  ear,  and  go! 
Leaving  the  print  to  fill  your  plane,  of  course. 
Dad  BID  He  still,  and  live  ones  soon  grow  quiet, 
So,  toady  where  you  (rain  some  profit  by  it, 

A*  tO  his  womankind   ton,  lime  a  care; 

fat  in  tli'ir  hnnds,  believe  me,  you  may  find 
I'crclmuce  n  ladder,  nnd  jn-rehuncc  a  marc; 
So  lack  aliout  according  to  the  wind. 
Rap  them  well  pleated,  lie  friend*  with  every  one, 
But  ere  you  venture  farther — "Gently,  John  I" 

If  the  wife's  young,  submission  nnd  respect 

For  her  nnd  nil  her  household  1  if  she's  not, 
Your  arm  is  hers  at  all  tirnr>,  iin.llectl 

Cunx  lier;  escort  her,  ecrvu  lier;  and  what  not. 
Old  women,  friend!  old  women  pull  you  through  it. 
They  tug  m  they  get  tagged  ;  I  ought  to  know  it ! 

Beware  the  menial  tribe.  «bo\c  all  other 

Venal  and  false;  crease  well  their  wheels,  and  place- 
No  stone  before  them.     "  One  hand  iratha  I'otJirr,'' 
They  say,  "«»</  hull,   tttgtSltM  aWal   til  /art." 
So  goes  the  world-game  still.     "Ca*  me,  en'  thee" — 
When  yon're  your  reasons  for  't,  csjiecially. 
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•  A  term  taken  from  the  game  at  cards  called  Ic  Minchintt,  at  which  tho  loser  anil 
1. milling-Mock  of  the  other  players  Is  called  the  "  1'opc  Sixth." 

\  Steritcnlli)  it  the  well-known  mask  or  personification  of  low  Florentine  character 
on  the  Italian  stage. 
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Each  man  in  power — a  rule  that  mtk  f»il«— 

Keep*  a  flno  volet  greater  than  bimaelf, 
V.-  lio  takes  liU  lord's  belonging*  fur  Li*  vaile, 
Just  a>  his  |niil-)ii|i  prlga  tbo  nation's  jclf. 
If  jam  km  one,  closa  frienda  tou  must  beoomn 
As  broad  nnd  ehceso,  and  call  him  "Jack"  or  •'  T> I 

Say  there  nrinc  a  scandal,  a  dispute, 
A  hurly-burly  In  jour  patron's  house — 

M  Kntiip-iiiniijhl  /mm;    wwi.'j   iiAii  knew    when  tit  be  nutC," 

Says  the  aid  saw.     Be  mute,  tlien.  as  a  mo 
Great  men  will  som.-:  "til  ccrUin, 

In  their  own  h«ma    Be  curs  t'> drop  the  curl. 

In  Battery  In-  Imlil,  nnd  fire  nirny. 

;  l  un'i  mug,  °t  any  c°*t- 
Ptain  His  irrent  genius j  praiw  hia  wit*  ov 
Praise-  all  he's  dono;  if  nothing,  praise  that  most 
And  wii.it-  yog.  can  i  (  rhyme  »>pr  'vu«*n, 

Pmiso  nm!  rtpraiso  aim,  in  or  oat  of  sciuoat 

Book  a  rich  wife;  and  Imigh  at  dignity. 

(Of  printiple  no  mention  need  be  made!) 
Por  if  fibril  :■..'  hhjil  dtaVM 

Should  yoke  yon  to  in  frightful  shrew,  a  , 
So  but  the  pill  he  gilded  to  four  lori-m-. 
Swallow  it,  and  tbo  frontispiece  bo  hang! 

Jtmp  ut  all  hints.     Keep  begging  every  wuy. 

Take  all  they  giw  yon,  ao  they  let  yoo  serve  ( 
lint— beg  I     "  The  twd  refusal  tu  i  (JT, 

"And  therefore  got  tin  tail,"     Betides  obtcne 
That  if  not  propped  and  fostered  by  oar  need, 
Gnat  mcn\  :iutli(irit_v's  ■  drenm  indeed. 

A  Premier'*  soul's  made  of  the  self-same  hash 

Wlii.l,  mTM  S>  your*  nnd  wine,  or  pretty  in 
Ami  the  vi\in  fool  vrho  upend*  tbc  public  cash 
Takes  credit  lor  the  xntinliiiie  in  July, 
lV'cmiii^,  in  pompous  nullity  of  mi  ml. 
There's  nothing  he  can't,  do,  if  fo  mcJiMd. 

i   bo  seared  by  thnt  wide-  *ca  of  | 
Thai  patting  off  of  favour*  for  all  tunc — 
ThoMi  may-bo'*,  hut's,  nnd  if '»,  of  mi 
The  everlasting  slang  and  jmritoiuiuie— 
That  Mill  nayxfeg  "  W«  cwst  think  I-'  1  We'll  woo  !" 
t)l  thou"  bij5  blockhead*  who  arc  up  the  n 

Remember  to  hmott  nnd  orcrpaR 

Each  rodfl  rebuff,  each  peevish  look  and  i 
And,  lil.c   Papt  Sixtn«,  write  yourself  an  aw 
If  you're  resolved  to  reach  yaur  papal  throne. 
After  the  bitter*  sweet*  will  comn  nt  length, 
Ami  sturdy  bcKjring  beat  cluac-lijtcd  strength  I 

With  profit  Oingillino  did  attend 

To  the  sajro  prenehment  of  his  vulpine  friend. 

He  went  ;  ha.  knuckled   down  ;  ho  bared  hi*  cmwn  j 

He  crept,  crawled,  coaxed  and  cringed  to  aword  end  gown; 
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And  wlicn  they'd  drl.-d   Uini,  tried   Iiim,  sifted  him,  drifted  him 

From  linn  to  Bocrshcbn,  At  last  they  lifted  him — 

.1  (ho  whole  prfn                      -one  through  tsM 

Will,   rii.-   l„->|.tisninl  atid  with  cUrumol  too— 

'1  'K. 'ir  heaven  of  three-plied  ropucdom  to  ascend. 

Took  Iiim  within  the  fold— and  that's  his  cm! ! 

A  SAMPLE  OF  THE  RISING  GENERATION*. 

IVm-iii  motel) :  he  lays  him  prostrate, 

And  in  nsthmntii-.  do; 

At  Kara  eighteen,  to  mourn 

I  lane  stutter  forth  God's  name. 

Hi-  v. mi!;,  dis-illoakms. 

Rut  if  b«U»f  '""-  iii  him. 

Ami  mrailil  to  wiurent  scorn 

li  : ;  otten  like  n  llame 

111-  In  -ir-.il.  -     lip  iiiiri[  i  — 

•llUllp  v.  Icl 

Aye  recking  with  the  pipe 

ilalf-Cnristian— thrice  diluted 

recking  stray  scrap*  of  nil  things, 

sjfcaaj  -  t  he  People." 

With  shrunken  drind-iip  noddle  ; 

"Italy."  "Progress,"  "Light"— 

Yet  knowing  nought  of  any. 

Stale  cant  of  oar  Arcadians  1— 

He's  Ciin  to  coax  and  coddle 

Through  hall-room*  every  night 

His  rninil  into  a  dneo 

Neck-deep  in  feasts  he  mrcej 

Of  make-believe  repose. 

Martyr  in  primrose  gloves  1 

A  long-haired,  washed-out  copy 

To  doth  tin-'  hollow  weakness 

Of  Absalom,  hig  trade  is 

Of  his  lame  wit,  he  wails 

To  mutely  dangle  after 

it  his  "  najcent  genius 

"  Unoomprelivndcd  "  I.-nlii  -. 

Whose  broken  pinion  fails;" 

Intent  on  sinful  scheming, 

That  old  conceit' 

II  in  very  • 

AH  (codling  pedants  try. 

And  while  he  qn&lTs  with  longing 

He  says  he's  "  like  a  flower 

Tin-  rapid  poison  mixed 

Which  i'»'ll-  before  ii»  time, 

By  some  bh  Peoaiopela, 

For  want  of  dews  more  healing 

Who  halves  her  heart  betwixt 

And  a  more  genial  dime," 

Faramour  and  confessor, 

But  lacks  the  pluck  and  sense 

As  lore  or  virtue  press  her. 

T..  awn  his  impotenee. 

The  poor  ntnge- Petrarch,  cnuy 

Rich  in  foreboded  promise, 

With  heal  of  feckless  passion, 

The  (Irst  step,  down  goes  he  ! 

Whining  a  dismal  ditty 

Then  lisps  thst  "lie's  allying." 

Out  of  his  soul's  starvation. 

<  if  what  ?   The  thrash,  may  bo ! 

Be-rhymea  that  parlous  janglo 

(i  then  tjght  (rortblaei  thji 

Wliero  Vice  and  Virtue  fa 

Then  bad  dctlowcred  in  Spring! 

Limp — hntf-alivo— spasmodic — 

Tis  thine  effete  aspirings. 

A  puttering  candle's  end- 

And  crcmiigs,  which  are  nought 

As  putative  a  hirer 

But  embryos  and  ubortions 

As  pittative  a  friend  : 

l  If  violated  thought; 

A  mighty  frown  he  apes, 

Thy  slipshod  fancy  straying 

Hulf  poetry — half  gapes. 

Like  Madness  gone  a-Mayiug  i 

TIs  rt«M  lliat  bflti 

1  thee  captive 

In  purposeless  m 

:-in|e  | 

And.  bj  thll 

-striving 

To  snatch  at  life 

,  O&oll 

Thou  writh'st  in  11 

rnbo  lonely, 

Palsied  bantling  or 
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LOVE  AND   A   QUIET  MI  F. 
•  ♦  *  • 

Two  IttAftd  Mob,  be  twenty  year*  and  more, 

Ailnpil   MOb  other  ill    T'Orilie   Tl 

The  fair  the  nnm*  of  Venerntida  bore, 

Aiul  Sit  Tiiddea  was  yclrpt  the  twain — 
1'u  1 1  bodied  name*,  alow-tadeneed  in  emiwion, 
Fit  fur  t«o  tranquil  folks  iu  prime  condition. 

'l'lin  lady  wa*  n  placid  roly-poly — 

A   '  il  personified  ; 

In  look  for  nil  the  world  rwcmhling  wholly 

A  plnnip  fowl   fed  on  rice  for  Christmas-tide, 
.ivy  gnit  eoid,  "  Thio  side  up  !  With  cart!  r 
One  felt,  a  mile  off,  Iter  narcotic  air. 

Put  as  a  friar,  anil  paunchy  as  a  suck. 
Her  dear  Taddoo's  form  wn»  like  big  n. 

A  ''.iinfortalile  icul  !  whoso  fine  broad  boek 
S.-.in.'.l  made  to  ait  fbf  all  .|.-r«ii.l_v. 

A  lump  of  dough  that  walked,  paused,  pulled,  and  vied 

With  u  cock-turkey  in  hia  lun-loilnl  ,i 


'J'   i.loo  by  hi*  clianacr  would  »it  down. 
With  ■•  Muiv  il'. re  do,  Vml     How's  your  appetite  ? 

•'  IikIi.l'iI,"  quoth  she.  "I  can't  complain  my  mvu." 
"  Anil  you,  ill.  li  11  mi',  did  ytm  ulroji  Inst  night?" 

"  Eleven  hours,  my  deareat  dear,  ripht  throogh." 

"  1  think  ut  noon  I  must  have  dreamt  of  you." 

And  there  fur  half  the.  day  lin'd  nit  and  prone, 

Stock  htill,  at  cose,  as  dumb  as  oil ;  01  1st 
Long  ynwna  in  plain  i-hnnt.  quiaer  thru'   hit  now  j 

And,  as  -'twere  syrup  or  sweet  IubMH 
Siifk   in  iNiiiti-nt  tin-   tranquil   nonchalance 
Of  lib  beloTt'd's  lull-cubed  countenance. 

Tlio  while  that  lukewann  lady,  soft  and  nlow, 

Radioing,  held  her  knitting  for  the  nonce, 
(Taking  u  xtitoh  up  each  half  hour  or  so) 

nicatod  mil]   &np<ttt  at  her  darling  dunce  } 
And  asked  him  now  and  then  if  ho  would  toko 
A  sip  of  "  that  Vin  Santo  "  for  her  nuke. 

And  oft  when  evening  signalled  with  the  dark 

The  Inmr  to  wend  to  opera  or  play, 
Quoth  Venerium's,  nodding  o'er  her  work 

(Not  stirring  from  the  sofa,  by  tlio  way. 
Ami  yawuinK  first),  "Love!   i.i  tl  clear?" 

"  Oh  !  splendid  !  "    "  What's  o'clock  ?  do  tell  me,  dear !  " 

"  Just  right  "    ••  WhBt !  eight  ?  I'll  go  and  dross  directly." 
"  Ay.  do  !  ■     "  Hut  won't  it  bore  you  so  to  wait  ■■ 

"  \,.,  M  ;  ,l,.i,'t   ln.,lv  !  "     "  Ob  !  I  drc;*  to  quickly." 
(And  there  they  iqiint  the  while,  as  fixed  Of  fate.) 

'•  What  time,  Tiuldcor"  "    "  Nine"    "  Well.  I  auppow 

I  must  go  dre»a,"  but  deuce  a  bit  she  goes  t 
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"  TadOeo,  tlcarwt  I  will  toy  black  gown  *>  ?  " 

"  Vm  ;  wear  tlic  l/lnck  one."    "  Must  I  cake  my  shawl  ? 

Advise  me,  do!"    "  Ay,  take  it."    ■  lint,  you  know, 
Tho  weather's  warm  I "    "  Best  not  then,  after  alL" 

But  there  they  atii-k  ;  until  the  n*k*  n- 

"  What   H  the'  time,  dear  love  ?  ■     "  It'«  half-put  ton." 

"  Good  gracious  !  Where.'*  that  maid?     I  (riffa  ahcM  come  ?  " 
"  But  why  go  just  to  we  tlic  curtain  drop  ?  " 

••  Annflii t  time.    To-night  we'll  stay  nt  bom 

"  You're  more  than  right."     "  Writ.  then,  it's  timr   to  aup!  ' 

And  at  this  breakneck  pare.  **  yon  may  guess, 

All  other  matters  of  their  lives  progress. 


O  blessed  pence  !    O  clow  and  sacred  i 

Long  lili?   to   V<  iii riiiuln  mid   her  dovo! 
But  I  must  needs  iufonn  you  how  and  why 

This  fuilhful  pair  flat  laid  fed)  tender  lore. 
At  a  friend's  house  they'd  dined,  and  when  upstair* 
Tnimd  ihcmgr-hrca  side  hy  aide  in  two  arm-chair*. 

When  half  an  hour  hnd  mutely  pancd  away, 

Taddco  plm-ki-il   up  heart,  mul   liroke  tin-    i"\ 
*'  Pray,  madiitu  .  .  .  did  you  like  the  cream  to-day  ?  " 

"  Dclii-iim-  !  "     "  I'm  N  irlsd  JOT  thought  it  nice. 

The  ham.  too  ?  "    ••  Exquisite  !  "    "  And  then  the  birrla  ?  " 
«  Perfection !  ■    •'  Ami  the  BA  I  ■    "  Beyond  all  words  I 

"I'i--   true   tliut  we.  hnd  hardly  hhiiii  to  sit." 
"  Nay  ;  'twas  a  pleasure,  when  one  sate  by  you  ; 

But  if,  dear  tiia'am,  I  jogged  your  arm  n  liit, 

Tniht  me,  tlfll  what  I  could  not  choose  but  do." 

"Don't  mention   it!       low   suuircd,  1  Mi-|*vt  ? 

I'm  stont,  yon  we."    "  An  excellent 

"Indeed  ?  "    "  Indeed  !     That  (ace  now,  in  my  H 
BOOMM  like  May-day.     Long  may  it  Inst  in  blow  !  " 

"  I'm  healthy!"    ■  Healthy  1    l'reah  oa  Paiadiacl" 
"  Come,  come  !     I'm  somewhat  stout  I"    "  And  bctlcrRO. 

For  my  part,  if  I  might,  TA  very  fain 

Have  leave  to  call  upon  you,  now  and  then." 

•  Oh  !  you'd  he  bored  \"    "  I  bored  1  What  words  are  these  ? 
'T would  rnthrr  be.  my  hot  and  primeat  pleasure." 
'  Now  you're  flattering  t  Well  1  eome  when  you  plofl-'o  !" 
"  I  think,  dear  madam,  in  no  common  measure, 
Our  rhnrnctcn  «ro  fitted  to  unite. 
What  do  yon  say  ?  " 

"  La  !  Well— perhaps  they  miyl  il    " 
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}l  Hie  Sand  oj  the  (Eisteddfod. 


Mr. 


"  gaalh 


.  8tainley  of  Brompton  had  oec.nsk 
ddlbd  in  print,  but  its  nature  Ob  well  as  its  pronuncia- 
B  had  always  been  »n  absolute  royrtery  to  him.    Still,  ready 

to  learn,  nnd  it  wan  with  the  greatest  delight  tliat  he  accepted  the  prc- 
■n  of  his  friend  Mr.  Busby  to  join  turn  in  >n  expedition  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  something  about  this  mysterious  thing.     For  Mr.  B 
had  been  invited  to  Llanrhyddiog  by  hia  aunt,  for  the  occasion,  with 
permission  to  bring  a  frieii'l. 

First,  Mr.  Busby  did  his  best  to  give  his  friend  an  idea  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  word  Eisteddfod  was  pronounced.  He  said  that  if  written 
properly  it  would  be  something  like  Eyestethvod  ;  and  as  to  its  natn; 
might  be  said  to  bo  a  great  meeting  of  the  bards.  Mr.  Stainley  wanted 
to  know  what  a  bard  was,  nnd  Mr.  Busby  said  ho  believed  anybody  in 
Wales  could  be  a  bard  jf  he  chose ;  and  lie  was  not  obliged  to  have  a  lurp. 
But  he  promised  to  Introduce  Mr.  Stainley  io  Professor  Joaes,  who  would 
tell  him  all  ulmut  it. 

I ■'ivo  or  six  hours'  travelling  by  the  fJreat  Western  the  next  day 
brought  them  to  within  four  miles  of  their  Ui-.-.iinatiun  j  mul  .is  they  com- 
nuriced  their  journey  by  road  to  Llanrhyddiog,  they  were  practically 
advised  of  the  evils  attending  the  want  of  punctuality,  which  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Welsh  people.  It  is  quite  useless  arranging  tilings  in 
Wales,  for  your  true  Welshman  treato  time  and  appointments  with  con- 
tempt. He  jin'rrs  in  muddle  on  until  lie  nfflflf*1—  into  a  rut,  and  in  thai 
rut  the  wheel  runs  sluggishly,  obstinately,  grinding  down  all  obstacles. 
It  had  been  arranged  tlmt  the  old  lady 'a  phaeton  uhould  be  wniting  for 
lnr  visitors  at  the  railway  station;  but  somebody  had  evidently  forgotten 
all  about  it,  or  it  had  gone  to  meet  some  one  else,  or  the  driver  had  gone 
on  an  errand  with  it  first..  Under  these  circumstances,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  ride  on  a  shaky  omnibus  that  was  not  much  bigger 
than  a  large-sized  packing-case,  drawn  by  o  desponding  bono,  and 
driven  by  a  large-jawboned,  sour,  hungry-looking  Welshman.  As  a 
rule,  the  driver  of  a  public  conveyance  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  eater- 
nt.  The  wit  of  an  Irish  car-driver  is  proverbial,  and  the  mys- 
terious dignity  of  an  English  stager  invests  his  remarks  with  authority. 
The  contrast  was  so  great  between  all  other  known  coachmen  and  tint 
Welshman,  that  Mr.  Busby  felt  absolutely  guilty  in  baring  brought  his 
friend  into  a  land  that  could  produce  mich  an  object  na  tho  driver  of  a 
coach  endowed  with  m  ither  wil  nor  wisdom.  The  influence  of  the  man's 
silent  presence  was  so  depressing  that  both  travellers  felt  wonderfully 
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relieved  ns  they  entered  "The  World's  End"  at  Llanrhyddiog,  where 
David  Jones,  tin?  landlord,  received  them  with  a  degree  of  hospitality 
almost  enthusiastic.  David  Jones  was  cherishing  a  hope-  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  travelled  on  his  "  mail-coach "  would  stay  in  his 
house.  But  be  seemed  to  be  afflicted  with  a  feeling  of  caution,  risible  in 
a  lingering  expression  in  the  corner  of  his  eye,  as  if  lie  would  like  to  have 
a  good  look  at  his  guests  unobserved.  It  was  a  kind  of.  How  much  •••li.-ill  I 
ask?  or,  Wlirit  can  I  get  out  of  you?  or,  Will  you  cheat  mo  ?  look.  It  is 
the  custom  of  men  all  over  the  world,  with  few  exceptions,  to  ask  for 
more  than  they  mean  to  take,  and  offer  leas  than  they  mean  to  give ; 
hut  nowhere  can  the  system  be  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  a 
Welsh  market,  Your  thorough  Welshman  will  out-Jew  a  Jew  at  a 
bargain. 

Lounging  about  the  entrance  to  the  World'*  End,  n*  our  friends 
entered,  and  seated  in  its  kitchen,  were  some  dozen  or  so  of  collier*, 
drearily  smoking.  They  had  just  come  up  from  the  pit,  and  their  gar- 
ments were  very  diversified  with  patches  and  coal-dn-t.  There  waa  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  native  population  in  another  room  of  the  inn, 
iu  tho  person  of  a  rather  coarse-looking  stranger,  who  smacked  his  lips 
n.i  he  ate  his  dinner,  and  mrule  n  perfect  demonstration  of  being  there,  as 
if  he  were  not  at  all  afraid,  and  wished  people  to  know  it. 

"A  fino  day,"  suggested  Mr.  Stainley. 

"Ob,  yes,  it's  a  fine  day,"  said  Mr.  Gulpin,  the  ttranger.  "  Belong 
to  these  parts,  B 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Bushy. 

"  Same  to  yon,"  replied  Mr.  Gulpin.  Ha  had  come  down  on  businou, 
he  added,  but  ha  thought  ho  might  possibly  put  in  an  appearance  at  tho 
BfetftU 

On  the  next  morning  the  church  bell*  of  Lhmrhyddiog  rang  their  beat. 
Most  of  the  shops  were  closed,  and  the  houses  seemed  to  hftM  emptied 
themselves  into  the  streets.  The  day  was  a  dry  and  a  warm  one,  and 
dust  was  consequently  plentiful.  The  dust  of  a  Welsh  town,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  colliery,  is  of  the  blackest  description,  for  it  is  principally 
composed  of  coal-dust  that  lies  about  the  pathway  bke  so  much  black 
lead.  Lolling  about  the  town,  some  (titling  on  tho  parapet  of  the  bridge 
over  the  stream,  were  the  colliers,  dressed  in  their  beat.  The  best  of  a 
Welsh  collier  is  a  suit  of  black  cloth  of  ordinary  cut,  and  a  common 
cloth  cap.  For  tho  mc$t  part,  when  so  drcMod,  they  will  keep  their  bands 
in  their  pockets,  a  luxury  their  daily  labours  deprive  them  of.  Thoo 
in  do  not  talk  much,  but  now  and  then  one  of  thorn  will  pass  a 
remark  in  Welsh  on  tho  figure,  dress,  or  manner  of  a  stranger  passing  by, 
and  then  his  companions  show  their  yellow  teeth  in  a  dull,  dry  way,  and 
cross  or  uncross  a  leg,  or  otherwise  shift  their  position,  to  shew  they  are 
alive  to  and  appreciate  the  joke.  The  gnat  1MB  of  the  town  were  going 
to  and  I'm,  wearing  on  their  breasts  imitation  lueks,  made  of  green  ribbon, 
and  metal  Prince  of  Wales's  feathers.     Thu  women,  too,  wore  their  tall 
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bsta;  and  aid)  of  them  as  could  not  afford  Btdi  rorcreou*  attire,  con- 
tented themselves  wiiii  tlmt  oddly-shaped  straw  head-covering  that  is 
neither  a  bonnet  DM  a  Jmi,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both,  being 
expressly  adapted  for  the  use  of  those  who  desire  to  carry  loads  to  market 
on  their  beads.  The  dresses  of  the  women  were  Ycry  warm  and  com- 
fortable, composed  i  nearly  all  Mug  of  Um  MUM  pattern  of  black 
and  nd  ntipM)  OD  a  brown  ground,  arranged  in  a  novel  manner,  with 
ont  of  the  skirt  taken  up  by  the  hem  to  I  he  waiati  and  pinned  bebind, 
as  some  women  in  England  aro  wont  to  do  when  they  carry  wat«.-i. 

ml  thus  exhibited  was  of  similar  material,  and  reached  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  ground.  Most  of  tbc  dresses  ore  partly  open  at  the  neck,  and 
iliiplny  an  UBfli  whin-  neckerchief,  ami  the  shoulders  were  covered  by 
u  woollen  shawl  of  siin!!;.r  path en,  tad  iii  some  cues  of  a  brilliant  rod 
colour.  Many  of  the  faces  of  the  older  women  seemed  pinched  and  con- 
tracted ;  with  few  exceptions  their  skin  Reemed  parched  and  dried  up, 
and  their  dark  eyes  seemed  almost  terror-stricken,  making  them  look 
ns  if  they  wore  in  constant  fenr.  These  women  were  hurrying  about  in 
twos  and  threes;  mid  it  was  noticeable  here,  as  in  most  Welsh  towns, 
thnt  the  appearance  of  the  women  was  more  refined  than  the  appearance 
of  the  nun. 

The  Kistodd&d  *■  to  M  hi-lil  in  n  UrM  tent,  unci,  though  announced 
in  i ■oiiiini'ni  r  ill  ten,  it  was  eleven  before  there  was  any  sign  nt  all  of  a 
■  ■'■"uiieaecment,  and  this  sign  consisted  of  a  number  c-f  people  Book- 
ing to  the  entrance,  with  fiercely  earnest  laeey,  a»  if  something  Terr 
dreadful  had  happened,  and  crowding  through  the  doorway  faster  than 
John  Jones  could  collect  the  tickets.  This  made  him  very  angry,  and 
gave  rise  to  much  gesticulation.  The  mania  for  immediate  entrance  had 
not  seized  nil  intending  visitors.  Some  were  loitering  still.  There  was 
William  Griffiths,  n  grim-looking  fanner,  perfectly  oblivious  of  time, 
talking  to  Griffith  Williams,  who  waa  oblivious  also. 

"  Ar  'on  going  to  try  with  'oo  harp,  man  ?  "  asked  Griffith  William*. 

"  No,  indeed,  not  I.  I  was  try  lust  year,  but  there  is  William  Jones, 
he  is  to  be  one  of  the  judges  this  time." 

*  Ay,  ay,  indeed  now  it  i*  great  pity  he  was  be  made  a  judge  of.  Yes, 
indeed,"  responded  Griffith  Williams. 

That  William  Jones  was  to  be  one  of  the  judges,  would  be  held,  by  any 
:i )  kn.w  the  facts  of  the  case,  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  William 
liiillitliM  not  to  compete  for  a  prize;  and  if  you  were  to  ask  William 
Griffiths  why,  he  would  tell  you,  "  For  you  to  understand,  it  was  but  mall 
matter,  but  William  Jones  was  keep  horses,  'ou  see,  and  one  of  the  horses 
waa  kick  rery  had,  and  he  was  kick  the  groom,  and  killed  him.  So  that 
for  you  to  understand,  there  was  to  be  au  inquest  upon  him,  and  I  was  on 
the  jury.  And  we  wan  all  asking  ijticstii ui«,  sieeording  to  the  rule;  sod 
for  you  to  understand,  I  did  ask  if  the  horse  was  ever  kick  before.  And 
to  he  say  it  was  a  very  unneighbourly  question  to  ask,  and  ever  since  be 
was  bear  me  ill-will,  Bhocken  bad,  yes  indeed.'* 


Under  these  circumstances  there  wag  a  danger  of  William  Jones  being 
hypercritical,  notwithstanding  the  question  that  William  Griffith!  asked 
was  sucha  fair  one ;  but  William  Griffith*  might  have  added  that  "  William 
Jones  was  like  the  question  so  little  that  he  spit  in  my  face  and  abused 
me  shocken  the  very  next  time.  Im  did  BMt  "><■."  This  William  Griffith* 
thought  was  to  he  regretted,  for  the  prize  was  ten  guineas,  and  he  should 

havii  iin-n  note  oth>-r  i  i u uiurtMOM  ran  '-•<  win  it)  "  **sd  Urn*  m 

very  bid  BOWi  JH  HlfllUfl  to  goodness,  shocken  bad." 

At  half- poet  eleven,  it  occurred  to  the  conductors  of  tine  BSsbsddlbd 
that  it  was  about  time  to  commence.  Accordiugly,  the  chief  bards  opened 
their  Gorscdd  within  a  msgic  circle  of  stones,  arranged  as  ordered  by  the 
Druid  priests,  and  when  the  proclamation  had  been  read,  the  Arch-Druid 
expressed  his  willingness  to  confer  bardic  titles  upon  qualified  candidate*, 
who  had  excelled  in  contests  for  pre-eminence  in  prose,  poetry,  or  song. 
But  it  appears  that  the  people,  for  the  most  part,  save  Use  chief  bards 
tin'  trouble  of  conferring  titles  now.  They  think  themselves  quite 
competent  to  judge  of  tbeir  own  excellence,  and  so  take,  a  title  to  their 
fancy.  When  the  ceremony  of  the  Gorsedd  was  over,  the  president  was 
escorted  to  the  Eisteddfod,  and  installed  in  his  seat,  amid  the  blowing  of 
trumpet*  and  the  sound  of  the  harp.  After  this  an  address  was  read  to 
him,  recounting  his  virtue*.  ThiH  president  was  the  M.P.  for  the  county, 
a  very  bad  speaker,  but  very  rich,  and  equally  gracious;  diligent  to  create 
the  impression  that  he  enjoyed  the-  mooting  and  did  not  at  all  consider 
himself  bored.  He  commenced  his  reply  by  complimenting  everybody, 
and  ended  by  showering  adulation  on  the  Wel.-h  M  a  people,  which,  being 
precisely  what  a  Welshman  above  nil  things  likes,  was  received  with 
many  crii.i  of  "  Cly  well ! "  nn  exclamation  that  may  be  interpreted  '"  Hear." 
After  this  the  president  called  upon  the  United  Dyffryn  and  Llanllwch 
choirs  to  lead  off  in  a  GQmpttfliOfl  for  a  prize  for  singing  a  Welsh  glee, 
entitled  "  Chiw  Feiliimi  I  >■  -n  rion  Dirwcst."  By  some  means  the  choir  had 
become  disunited,  and  whilu  a  gentleman  went  to  gather  it,  the  company 
had  ample  time  to  look  ahout  them. 

The  tent  waa  capacious,  and  in  it  were  gathered  between  two  and 
three  thousand  people.  Among  them  were  the  bards  Crcuddynfab,  Mvivr 
Men,  Yuysgainganol,  Cynddciw,  Nefydd,  and  a  host  of  other  grim  Druids. 
The  younger  of  the  people  looked  plump  and  merry,  but  the  elders  were 
very  sombre,  and  most  of  the  men  had  theso  large  cheek-bones  which 
Mr.  Busby  said  were  occasioned  \<y  the  hard  work  of  speaking  tin- 
language.  Mr.  Bunliy  would  have  been  more  confirmed  in  his  opine  D 
had  he  been  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  spoken  to  by  some  ministers 
of  the  land,  that  they  would  rather  preadi  live  sermons  in  English  than 
one  in  Welsh,  so  tiring  is  that  tongue.  The  platform  was  a  very  largo 
and  it  w:i«  ornamented  by  the  mottoes,  "  V  pwir  vn  erhyn  y  byd," 
which  nn  in.  "Truth  against  the  world;"  and  "  Cyinru  dros  bvtli:" 
"Wal«  for  ever;"  and  in  its  midst  was  an  empty  chair  fantastically 
;.ih.Mied  with  garlands.     It  was  the  ambition  of  many  to  sit  therein,  hut 
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it  ww  reserved  for  the  winner  of"  the  chair  prize  " — a  litOMry  Rial 
first  magnitude,  attempted  only  by  the  tnoit  accomplished  bards.  Round 
about  on  this  platform  wore  arranged  some  fifty  or  sixty  kdU,  reserved  far 
thorn  who  liked  to  pay  for  them.  Among  these  extravagant  people  were 
Busby  and  Stainloy,  tho  former  fitting  between  Mr  DavUa  and  her 
daughter  Ruth,  the  littler  OH  the  other  aide  of  Mrs.  Davies,  making  believe 
that  he  \w  jik  comfortable  as  if  he  were  next  the  comely  Ruth. 

Mr*.  Davie*,  of  I.l.inllwch  Fawr,  was  an  unmistnkeably  comfc 
lady  and  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  commendable  Welshw. 
IK-r  face  wad  round,  plump,  and  peacefully  expressionless  and  uncon- 
cerned about  everything.  Ruth  was  n  more  delicate  copy  of  her  mother; 
nnd  as  alio  had  received  a  thorough  English  education,  and  beeu  duly 
"finished,"  tho  shono  well  among  tho  lew  well  to  do  ludiea  of 
l.linihyddiog. 

To  say  that  Miss  Ruth  was  educated  in  England  is  to  hint  at  the 
existence  of  a  feeling  among  the  Welsh  Botgetwrtllv  admitted  by 
They  reiterate  their  old  language,  but  they  undi  notedly  reepee*.  ; 
so  much  ho  thnt  some  take  a  pride   in  not  being  able  to  apeak  V. 
and  eomo  are  taunted  thai  it  is  pride,  and  not  ignorance,  that  prevents 
them  from  using  it.     A  Welshman  wil]  not  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  it 
is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  the  not  understanding  ol   V,  the  con- 

trary, ho  argues  against  it,  hut  at  the  same  time  he  has  nn  inward  feeling 
thai  the  Anglo- Welshman  has  the  advantage  of  him,  is  more  reapcv! 
and  will  make  his  business  pay  better.     Thus  it  ia  thnt  shrewder  Wi 
mon  give  their  children  an  English  education,  and  care  little  whether 
they  leant  Welsh  or  not ;    and  to  make  up  for  it,  deliver  enthusiastic 
speeches  on  the  gloriously   noetic  language  that  is  going  to  last   . 
the  hoary-headed  hills  amongst  which  its  sound  ia  heard  are  bowed  to  a 
level  \utli  tin  [il.iiu, — which,  in  plain  language,  of  course  means— far  ever. 

Just  the  come  Atbag  tfat  induces  this  unadmitted  respect  in  the 
\V.  ]  U  for  England,  ii, duces  them  also,  on  the  occasion  of  their  grand 
Eisteddfod,  to  hover  round  any  foreigner  who  may  hare  travelled  into 
WUM  >n  search  of  the  honour  that  he  lacked  at  home.  They  do  not 
confine  their  adiuinilinri  solely  to  hopeless  literary  men;  but  any  blighted 
musician  whom  society  will  not  appreciate,  or  any  scientific  discoverer  of 
comni«."i|-l;'<-'.-i  whom  learned  societies  r<  mmending,  will  be 

permitted  to  read  any  number  of  papers,  or  perform  any  number  of  airs, 
in  reason,  at  the  assembly  of  the  bards  of  Cymru. 

This  year  they  had  secured  an  entirely  new  lion— ft  perfect  Dtfrd 
in  the  person  of  Augustus  Laurie,  who,  with  his  little  body  sitting  on  a 
chair,  and  with  one  of  his  little  legs  cocked  on  another  chair,  as  he  pulled 
liia  long  brown  whisker*,  said,  in  his  off-hand,  smiling  way,  that  he  was 
eOBMpSsjtanMl  by  ti i.v i-i u merit  to  Inspect  the  salmon-fisheries,  under 
tin.!  new  Act  of  Parliament  Thifl  waa  the  only  account  the  dapper 
man  gave  of  himself;  and  no  one  knew  any  more  of  him,  beyond  a 
whisper  that  he  was  related  to  "  the  great  Lauries  of  Scotland,"  whoever 
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they  might  bo.  Nona  knew  exactly  how  he  came  to  be  famous  in  their 
midst,  except  Mr.  Jones,  tliu  school-master — a  man  of  unquestionable 
respectability — to  whom  1.    bad  introduced  himself,  and  wi  ■  SB  at 

much  trouble  to  introduce  him  to  'he  rich  coal  and  iron  masters,  'limn 
it  was  that  oil  at  once  Mr.  Laurii;  became  boMNBj  whili:  Ifaa  poor  inuoociit 
school- master  looked  on  amazed,  and  wondered  how  he  could  hove  hnd  the 
audacity  to  entertain  so  distinguished  n  gentleman.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  felt  lather  hurt  when  Mr.  Laurie  went  out  of  bis  way,  at  that  •■  BPJ 
ldfod,  to  snub  hi  in.  The  name  of  Augustus  Liiurio  was  oIVmi  on  the 
lips  of  Ruth,  as  it  was  upon  the  lips  of  all  the  other  ladies  of  Llanrhyddiog. 
This  made  Hen  Busby  rather  jealous,  and  Mr.  Stuinley  desired  "  to  see  this 
fellow  Laurie."  lie  had  ever)'  opportunity  of  seeing  him  to  the  vory  boat 
advantage  on  this  occasion,  as  he  strutted  about  the  platform,  with  an  opera  - 
glass  slung  across  his  shoulder  (a  moat  effective  thing,  strongly  resem 
a  genuine  quiver  of  Cupid's  darts),  never  in  one  place  long ;  now  leaning 
over  the.  back  of  n  choir  containing  50,000/.,  enlaced  in  a  smiling  con- 
versation ;  then  passing  acros«  the  platform,  giving  a  nod  to  a  couple  of 
thousand,  and  a  "how  d'e  do"  to  a  five  thousand,  in  order  to  «pen<l  quite 
five  minutes  in  Haltering  discourse  with  mamma  who  most  jealously 
guarded  a  pensive  eighty  thousand ;  and  all  this  to  the  amazement  nnd 
envy  of  soma  half  a  dozen  local  wallflowers,  who  would  have  been  ready 
to  giro  ten  years  of  their  lives  for  such  coolness.  Dut  then  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  great  Laurie*  of  Scotland,  and  had  been  commissioned  by 
Government  to  look  after  the  salmon -fisheries.  So  Mr.  Laurii;  hud  picnics 
in  abundance  arranged  for  him,  and  what  time  ho  did  not  spend  in  visit- 
ing was  occupied  in  tint  liilliaul  m  iin.  v.  here  he  sometimes  lost,  but 
more  frequently  won.  But  what  the  salmon  were  doing  all  this  t inn, 
aft,  Laurie  seemed  neither  to  know  nor  care. 

What,  too,  were  the  United  DyfFryn  and  Llanllwch  choirs  doing  ?  The 
gentleman  who  had  been  to  assemble  them  now  returned  perfectly  unsuc- 
cessful :  ho  suggested  the  oniiwion  of  their  piece,  until  they  could  be  re- 
united. Next  in  the  programme  was  a  prize  for  the  best  "  englyn  "  on  a 
recently  departed  bard.  An  "  onglyn  "  is  a  piece  of  metrical  composition 
consisting  of  four  lines,  the  vowels  and  consonants  in  which  am,  in  certain 
,  rind  lar,  *o  that  the  alliteration  is  vory  pleasing  to  the  ear  of  a 
native.  Thin  prizis  was  competed  for  by  several  odd- looking  men,  who, 
|  .-,1m  ili.ir  rough  appearance,  seemed  little  capable  of  even  aspiring  to 
vi  nttwttati  iinoli  lew  poetry;  hut  the  judge  thought  they  wercgeniiine 
poeta,  so  tin:  matter  must  he  settled  for  ever  thus.  The  prize  was  Mt  1  (J 
a  rising  bard,  who  h:ul  assumed  the  name  of  Gwynedd,  pronounei 
nearly  as  I  can  convey  it,  Goouneth.  The  adjudicator  waa  an  old  nnd 
<  iiuin.-iit  hard,  nominated  by  the  projector  of  the  Eisteddfod,  learned  in 
Druidic  lore,  and  one  who  devoted  most  of  hi  ig  "  englynioo" 

(which,  be  it  known,  is  the  plural  of  the  word  "englyn")  in  honour  of 
his  people  and  the  works  of  bis  forefathers.  Busby  was  moved  to  a»k  this 
old  gentleman  for  a  translation  of  the  "  englyn  "  that  seemed  to  create  to 
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much  delight  among  the  audience,  but  the  venerable  bard  assured  him 
it  could  not  bo  done. 

"No,  indeed;  you  have  no  words  in  your  language  to  bold  the 
meaning  of  our  Welsh.  I  never  mw  a  pood  translation  invswlf.  No, 
indeed." 

But  it  never  occurred  to  the  old  gentleman  llMI  be  'lid  not  know 
i  noujth  of  any  offal!  language  to  enable  him  to  judge.  On  this  being 
suggested  in  him,  he  said— 

"  Will,  indeed,  1  was  not  toking  of  any  other  language.  1  was  toking 
of  Welsh,  'ou  see,  and  'ou  can't  translate  Welsh  whatever." 

This  was  conclusive. 

Our  friend*  continued  their  promenade  in  accordance  witS  the  fashion, 
and  new  and  then  Mr.  Stainley  stood  up  iu  a  prominent  place,  taking Tiews 
v.  ;ih  his  eye-glass.  Ho  asked  innumerable  questions  in  English,  and 
I  the  fullest  information  in  Welsh,  with  which  he  seemed  perfectly 
satislK'd.  In  the;  meantime  the  Eisteddfod  progressed,  now  with  a  long 
dry  speech,  and  then  with  a  ehort  witty  one.  At  OM  time  there  was 
performing  the  choir  of  a  little  country  church  of  the  neighbourhood, 
composed  all  of  old  men,  apparently  farmers,  most  of  them  with  bandy 
legs,   dressed    in   corduroy  l>r  nd  drab  gaiters;    and  almost  all 

ii  Kii.mcil  spectacles.  They  had  very  powerful  g ru ft'  voices,  and 
sang  with  v»iit  care,  following  the  notes  moat  attentively.  They  did  not 
gain  a  prize,  but  they  certainly  deserved  one  for  their  great  perseverance. 
Then  came  the  reading  of  a  successful  essay,  by  the  bard  Glan  Pedr,  upon 
some  historical  subject.  From  its  contents  one  would  bftvc  thought  that 
it  gained  tho  prize  hy  reason  of  the  essayist  having  at  his  command  a 
greater  nuinbrr  of  adulatory  adjectives  in  praise  of  the  Welsh  people  than 
:tny  other  of  the  competitors.  This  opinion  was  expressed  indeed  by 
di-ri.Mvo  Mr.  Busby,  and  thereupon  followed  a  conversation  among  the 
bystanders. 

Frofessor  Jones,  who  for  a  Welshman  seemed  to  be  strangely  truthful 
as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  his  countrymen,  said  dial  it  was 
customary  to  deal  in  fulsome  flatter}-  at  Euteddfod;m  (which  is  the  plural 
of  Eisteddfod),  and  continued  to  discourse  on  the  general  question;  his 
argument  King,  that  if  the  Welsh  people  continued  trusting  to  the 
speeches  of  bards  in  adoration  of  the  deeds  of  their  fi  n  and  tlie 

glories  of  their  country,  they  would  nev  i  their  preseut  obscurity, 

ami   1  :i  would  '  to  fill  the  most  important  posts  in  their 

towns.  What  he  advised  was  the  utilization  of  the  machinery  in  connec- 
tion with  Eisteddfodau.  It  might  \m-I1  form  the  basis  of  a  Social  Science 
Congress,  or  something  of  the  Kind,  which  would  be  of  true  benefit  to  the 
It ;  and,  if  deemed  necessary,  their  meetings  might  still  be  conducted 
after  the  ancient  Druidic  fashion:  for  the  fact  is,  the  Cymry  are  very 
proud  of  the  mustincss  of  the  Eisteddfod.  They  say  it  sprang  from  the 
Origins]  MMUhljr  of  the  chiefs  and  rulers  of  ancient  Britain,  before  the 
Saxon  WJi[«:ingemote  came  into  existence. 
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While  the  professor  was  thus  learnedly  discoursing  on  the  institution, 
general  attention  wan  being  diverted  tOl  competition  in  pormillion  nn| 
•which  seemed  to  he  the  most  iuurt-stmg  petftoHBM  of  tho  day.  IVu- 
nillion  singing  is  improvised,  and  is  carried  on  by  the  two  cpmpetin.i? 
bards  chanting  repartee,  accompanied  by  the  harp.  When  well  done,  ih 
witty  bards  keep  the  assembled  Cymry  in  ecstasies  of  delight.  Following 
Upon  (Ml  wa«  another  interesting  performance  by  a  little  girl  of  four  years 
of  age,  dressed  in  full  Welsh  costume,  including  the  tall  hat  and  the  bright 
ml  shawl.  She  sung  an  old  Welsh  air,  to  n  harp  accompaniment  by  the 
bard  "Pcncerdd  Gwnlia" — "the  chief  minstrel  of  Wales."  The  multitude 
of  faces  seemed  lit  up  with  pleasure,  eagerly  listening  to  the  lisping  voice,  and 
supplying,  by  their  imaginations,  the  missing  notea,  aa  the  pretty  little  old- 
fashioned  child  laboured  on,  keeping  the  very  best  of  time. 

Following  this  came  a  patriotic  speech  by  a  noted  preacher  of  the 
period,  who  spoke  with  such  zest  and  spirit  upon  the  motto,  "  Cymru 
Cymro  a  Chymraeg  " — which  means,  "  Wales,  Welshmen,  and  tho  Welsh 
Language  " — that  his  hearers  were  gradually  led  on  to  wild  excitement, 
and  rose  in  a  body  shouting,  "  Clywch  I  clyweh  I "  and  clapping  their 
Lands,  to  that  really  one  would  believe  without  doubt  that  there  never 
was  such  a  place  as  Wales,  and  never  would  be  such  another.  It  was 
just  before  the  conclusion  at  this  speech  that  Mr.  (Jnlpin  made  his 
appearance,  and  greeted  Mr.  Stainley  with  as  broad  a  grin  as  had  imi 
rested  on  hia  face  before. 

"Ain't  it  a  farce — oh,  my  !  "  was  all  Mr.  Gulpin  could  say,  and  chuck- 
ing up  hi<  ehin  derisively  was  all  Mr.  Gulpin  could  do.  Still  he  must 
&eedl  MBit)  because  he  liked  to  look  on  and  wonder,  be  disgusted,  and 
express  his  disgust.  He.  had  not  been  in  the  place  long,  however,  before 
he  espied  Mr.  Laurie  deeply  engaged  with  the  mother  of  80,000/. 

"  Hold  hard !  "  snid  Mr.  Gulpin,  and  he  ducked  and  dived,  and  veered 
round  iliis  w;iy  and  that  to  gut  a  good  view  of  Mr.  Laurie.  Being  satisfied, 
he  repented,  "Hold  hard  !"  again,  walked  ncroat  the  platform  towards 
Mr.  Laurie,  politely  waited  for  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and,  making  all  kinds  of  grimaces,  remarked— 

;"  BUhsj  my  boy,  I  hardly  knowed  you  with  them  swell  clothes  on." 

Mr.  Laurie  seemed  to  turn  all  kinds  of  colours  at  once,  and  Mr. 
Gulpin  looked  on  with  ogreish  delight,  oa  his  victim  edged  his  way  off 
the  platform,  through  the  crowd,  and  out  of  the  door.  Recovering 
his  surprise  at  the  door,  Mr.  Laurie  offered  an  objection  to  Mr.  Gulpin'* 
proceedings,  suggesting  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken,  and  appealed 
to  a  respectable  trodesmnn  of  the  town  as  to  whether  he  was  not  staying 
with  the  first  family  in  Llanrhyddiog,  and  was  not  the  Government 
Inspector  of  salmon-fisheries  ? 

Mr.  Gulpin  derided  the  supposition.  "Gox-ernment  Inspector,  eh  I 
Oh,  no,  you  ain't.  Government  inspected  you  are.  Don't  you  go  belying 
your  profession.  You're  a  billiard  murker,  not  to  bay  billiard  sharper, 
and  at  tho  present  moment  you're  wanted." 


So  Mr.  Bilks  had  to  "  come  along ,"  and  that  waa  the  end  of  the  wonder- 
ful LtQl  i»\  ilie  linn  of  the  daj.     The  dapper  little  man  had  been  so  courted 
It  would  fa  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  bare  resisted  the 

temptation  he  fell  into,  and  his  dupes  were  not  Blow  to  discover  thai  he 
muBt  hare  been  an  exceedingly  clever  fellow  to  hare  so  deceived  ll- 

The  next  day  and  the  next  there  waa  more  Eisteddfod,  with   fresh 
honourable  chairmen,  and  mora   upeech -making,    more    englynJou   and 
ji< 'iinillii  ii,  and  more  chorus.     The  same  audience  with  the  same  c 
siasm.     The  mime  tent,  with  the  fame  mottoes.     The  same  nobility  on 
tin'  platform,   with   Mr.  Stainley  as  n   Rubstitute  for  Mr.  Laurie, 
professor  ao  discursive  and  urbane  as  ever.    More  flattery  being  dispensed, 
and  the  same  capacity  exhibited  for  swallowing  it.     And  then  when  the 
bfcctla  and  exciti-im  nt   o!"  the  great  gathering  wttl  over,  Llnnrby 
went  to  steer}  again   in  its  own  accustom*  ,  in    which    peop!« 

ed  i '    ip  Mil/  that  they  nil  .tidal ly*  *l>at  they  might 

Indulged   in  Miuply   that   the   time  might   not   " 
heatily  on  then  This  monotony,  to  tiny  but  the  native*,  would 

hare  been  unbearable  for  nny  length  of  time ;  for  Sunday  was  tin- 
only  day  tliut  seemed  to  come  once  a  week,  the  others  were  all  so  very 
much  alike. 

On  the  first  of  these  Sundays  that  intervened  to  break  the  monotony, 
Mrs.  Davies  and  her  household  went  to  the  chapel.  Mr.  Busby  nnd 
Mr.  Stainky  accompanied  her,  and  found  the  chapel  1o  l>e  a  queer  littlr 
place,  titv  small  nml  very  plain,   with  t">tir  candlesticks  suspended  from 

.ili:i;-,  and  two  or  three  h.ni -ii.,;  on  the  wall;  these  lattet 
made  of  tin,  ami  polished  so  as  to  act  as  reflectors.     Tho-c  waa  an  ordh 
fire-plnee  nt  the  end  of  the  chapel,  the  pows  wero  of  the  commonest 
description,  and  round  the  pulpit  waa  the  large  square  enclosure  which 
in  the  stricter  .lurches  of  the  WesleyaM  is  set  apart  for  the  eh! 

The  jvri.n  In  r  Mm    i  of  the  name  of  Evans,  nnd  he  had 

journeyed  let  miles  that  morning,  to  conduct  tlie  scrric  need 

by  giving  out  a  hymn  in  Welsh.  Contrary  to  the  custom  generally 
adopted  in  churches  and  chapels  in  England,  the  congregation  did  not  rise 
in  a  body  at  the  sounding  of  tlie  first  note  of  Iht  hymn  ;  indued,  feci 
more  than  throe  people  had  risen  from  their  seats  by  the  time  the  first 
1: nt-  li:ul  licen  il::uitod  by  the  lender.  But  slowly,  one  by  one,  the  people 
rose,  until  perhaps  throe-fourths  of  their  number  were  standing,  a:.  1 
Ringing  lustily.  There  seemed  to  be  the  enmo  wild,  absent  1. 
the  features  of  each,  comparing  well  with  the  wild  weird  notes  of  the  song 
ili:it  thr.y  sun?.  There  seemed  to  be  the  same  listlcssneas,  ton,  in  their 
manner;  Rffi  those  >■■  I,  lolled  OH  the  kick  of  Ihl 

With  their  hands  in  then    ,  rune   turning  this  way,  and  (■ 

now  singing,  now  silent.     Near  to  the  end  of  the  hymn  the  -voices  seemed 
to  flag,  and  the  notind  died  almo.-t  to  tin*  volume  of  but  one  voice  ;  when 
from  one  corner  of  the  chapel  lustily  nwellcrl  the  first  note  of  the  I 
This  vwee  was  soon  joined  by  the  whole  of  the  singers,  and  so  the  terse 


was  repented  ;  dying  gradually,  tbc  sound  was  CMght  up  again  in 
another  part  of  tin;  . 'Impel,  :nnl  the  MUM  [II QUI—  mi  repeated — I 
and  rising,  dying  and  reviving  (or  some  four  or  five  times,  when  the 
spirit  seemed  to  move  none  to  re-n\vakcn  the  sound,  and  so  the  hymn 
ended.  Thin  in  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  native  Welsh  singing,  and 
it  has  n  very  strange  and  moving  effect.  The  tunea  are  mortJy  in  (be 
minor  key,  and  th<;  vraUiag  notes  of  the  singers  seem  like  the  lust  eric*  of 
a  dying  language.  ■ 

On  the  completion  of  the  hymn,  the  preacher  commenced  n  prayer  in 
a  eearcely  audible  relet)  bttt,  by-nnd-by,  it  grew  louder,  nnd  occasionally 
Ihe  people  showed  their  upprcciiilion  of  the  aspirations  of  the  prtwher  by 
ft  iipitition  of  "Amen,"  "Ay,  ny,"  and  "Dookli,"  which  last  may  be 
translated  "  Gloria  I)oo." 

As  the  service  advanced,  and  when  the  preaching  commenced,  8) 
i'.nt»  incrvaned  ;  and,  as  is  customary  in  such  places,  some  men 
of  the  congregation  arose — others  walked  ont  of  their  Beats  and  leaned 
over  the  back  of  another  pew.  One  old  man,  with  red  hnir,  and  with  a 
vi-ry  luge  iiuiyiiiUi-coloui'.il  woollen  wrapper  tied  round  his  neck  with  a 
bow,  placed  himself  in  nil  kinds  of  positions,  now  nnd  tlu'ii  repeating  hi* 
comments  with  much  fervour.  As  the  preacher  grew  warm  in  hi*  dis- 
course, and  chanted  his  Kkhottasknu  of  many  sentences  commencing  with 
the  samo  syllables,  ;nul  MUm  with  B  kind  of  wail — whieh  aiming  the 
people  is  called  "the  hwyl" — some  even  wept,  ;«nd  many  seemed  moved. 
Busby  fell  a  kind  of  thrill  it  the  extraordinary  tone  bf  the  preacher 
and  tin-  earnest  looks  of  the  people:  and  even  Mr.  Stainley  "felt  a 
little  out  of  the  conuiiiiii."  Indeed  there  was  only  one  thing  that  marred 
the  touching  nature  of  the  service,  and  that  was  tho  immense  amount  of 
expectoration  that  was  going  forward  all  over  the  chapel.  Even  the 
ter,  while  preaching,  was  not  careful  to  refrain  fiom  indn!:-ni  /  In  ;i 
habit  that  seemed  to  bo  so  generally  prevalent. 

The  sen-ice  was  concluded  by  another  hymn,  and  it  was  long  before  it 
was  ended,  for  the  preaching  had  moved  the  people  to  praise.  The  inilu- 
onoe  of  tho  whole  was  strangely  affecting,  ns  all  such  services  are,  even  to 
those  not  understanding  the  tongue.  And  thus  it  can  be  well  under- 
atood  why  tho  people  cling  so  tenaciously  to  their  language,  fbr  though 
the  cold  Saesoneg  may  do  well  enough  for  their  business,  their  em< 
can  flu il  a  voire  only  in  liu-ir  loved  Chymraeg. 

With  this  experience  of  Llamhyddiog,  Messieurs  Busby  and  Stainlcy 
wisely  made  nn  end  of  their  visit. 


It  was  daring  a  little  tonr  that  I  made  in  IrelanJ  when  following  in  U>? 
wake  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  in  hi  r  first  progress  through  that 
most  famous  island,  that  I  one  day  found  myself  standing  in  a  rather 
disconsolate  state  at  the  largo  window  of  a  very  dreary  inn,  in  a  doll 
remote  country  town.  Except  the  thickness  of  the  dust  thut  lay  on  tie 
tabic  there  was  no  object  in  the  room  to  engage  attention  or  curiosity, 
bat  while  I  stood  wearily  looking  out  of  the  window  I  beheld  one  that 
instantly  excited  both.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  woman,  (ar  removed  from 
the  bloom  of  youth,  but  still  by  no  moans  old,  who  stood  just  before  it  is 
an  attitude  one  might  imagine  designed  fur  effect,  but  with  an  expression 
of  face  that  ait  could  scarcely  assume. 

Her  arms  were  crossed  over  the  breast  in  such  a  wny  as  to  bring  eoeb 
hand  to  rest  on  die  opposite  shoulder;  they  were  not  the  ruddy  hands  of 
a  country  damsel,  but  pale,  thin,  almost  bloodless  in  aspect.  A  mantle 
that  lii  I  once  been  scarlet  hung  loosely  round  a  tall  wasted  figure:  the 
fiice  was  quite  colourless,  and  seemed  immovable  as  marble,  but  the  large 
dork  eyes  were  full  of  the  most  singular  and  melancholy  light ;  they  were 
upturned  to  the  window,  and  fastened  on  me  with  a  fixed  and  sorrowful 
gML 

Iu  answer  to  what  I  supposed  to  be  n  silent  supplication,  I  threw  s 
sixpence  into  the  street ;  it  fell  at  the  woman's  feet,  but  she  never  noticed 
il,  nor  withdrew  the  mournful  eyes  from  my  face;  their  silently  beseeching 
expression  was  unaltered;  while  standing  thus  she  burst  into  a  strain  of 
song  of  the  strangest  and  wildest  description.  No  words  were  dutinguirii- 
nble;  it  was  a  wild  and  plaintive  melody  that  seemed  to  flow  from  the 
mi  of  sorrow. 

Before  it  caised  the  man  denominated  waiter  came  into  the  room. 

"  Who  is  she  "  I  asked. 

"  A  poor  creature  every  one  i*  good  to.      God  help  her." 

"  I  threw  down  n  sixpence,  but  she  did  not  notio 

"  Nor  won't.     She  only  takes  food." 

"  Indeed  1  prny  then  bring  her  in,  and  give  her  this,"  nodding  oy 
head  to  the  luncheon  I  could  not  eat. 

He  brought  her  into  the  room.  She  held  out  a  poor  checked  apron, 
and  received  the  food  in  silence ;  looking  at  me  she  made  the  sign  of  the 
crosa  on  her  breast,  and  went  away  without  uttering  a  word. 

"  I«  she  mad  ?"  was  my  inquiry. 

"  She  is  not  right  in  herself,"  the  waiter  replied,  slightly  com: 
my  expression. 
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"Has  die  no  friend..?" 

11  Every  one  is  friends  to  her,  poor  girl." 

"  But  no  relatives,  no  one  to  take  care  of  her  ?  " 

"  All  I  anre  God  takes  care  of  her,  when  He  took  away  the  civ 
reason.  She  comes  from  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  tad  they  say 
she  comeB  of  decent  people — great  people  entirely  they  were  i"  the  old 
times,  before  Henry  II.  or  Cromwell  came  over  here.  Bat  ba  ' 
people,  got  into  trouble  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  about  a  boy  that  was 
killed  up  there  by  the  side  of  the  mountain.  There  was  an  old  man  that 
used  to  go  nbout  with  her  in  my  time,  that  is,  five  years  ago  come  Candle- 
wlien  I  came  to  tlii«  place,  and  thoy  said  ho  wan  her  lather.  Ho 
was  a  pilgrim,  and  only  teok  food  or  a  night's  lodging.  He  had  '  made" 
hi*  Half   good   man,  wliatryi  r   Ii.m I   ffiM   tffUD   loin,  and   (HM  day  Ql 

I  lying  dead  under  a  hedge,  and  eho,  poor  innocent,  Bitting  bi-Bide 
him,  not  crying  nor  screeching,  but  just  as  quiet  as  if  she  were  watching 
U  infant  asleep  in  its  cradle.'' 

"  How  very  odd." 

"  True  for  you,  ma'am.  Rut  if  you  please,  flic  car  is  waiting,  and  it's 
myself  forgot  to  tell  you." 

I  ft  rthwith  mounted  the  said  ear.  and  holding  on  :m  well  ns  1  could, 
contrived  to  reach  the  house  when  I  vim  to  be  a  visitor,  and  wnere, 
having  described  the  apparition  that  had  interested  mc  so  much  at  the 
inn,  I  was  told  the  history  I  now  record. 


Evclecn  O'Connor  was  the   daughter  of  a  farmer  who  in  England 
might  bo  said  to  be  well  to  do  in  the  world,  bat  who  in  Ireland  derived 
RWH   importance  among  his  neighbours  from  the  honour.-,  of  hit  tradi- 
y  ancestry  than  from  the  number  of  acres  be  wa.i  able  to  Ml  Bk 

Brian  O'Connor,  on  the  authority  of  his  family  tradition,  and  in  the 
pedantic  language  of  tlie  hedge-schoolmaster,  could  boast  of  being 
descended  in  a  direct  and  mathematically  straight  line  from  the  ancient 
kings  of  Ireland  ;  his  claim  was  considered  too  clear  to  be  disputed ;  ho 
■M  an  O'Connor,  and.  therefore,  n  descendant  of  the  famous  Roderick 
O'Connor,  who,  in  Brinn'a  most  tloquCBt  pbrOBOlMT,  "  wax  the  renowned 
and  unfortunate  king  of  a  renowned  and  unfortunate  land.  '  Mis  In 
tary  pride  was,  however,  chiefly  displayed  in  tin:  harmless  garrulity  of  a 
good-hearted  old  man :  in  hia  only  son,  who,  after  their  illustrious 
ancestor,  was  named  Rod.  I  ick,  though  always  called  Kory,  pride  assumed 
a  darker  character,  DOCSUM  it  was  allied  to  a  disagreeable  and  even  repul- 
sive disposition — a  character  scarcely  oompniiSDsible  to  the  plain  and 
plodding  English  farmer  who  might  possess  ten  times  his  wealth. 

Brian  was  a  widower;  he  had  remained  so  from  the  time  when  his 
youngest  child — a  girl  some  years  you Qgu  than  b«   brotktl — bad  bMfl 
born.     The  neighbours  said  "  he  doted  down   ru  Kvrleen,  who  tm.lc 
after  him  than  dark  Rory  did,  and  hadn't  one  bit  more  pride  nor  stiffness 
than  if  she  had  come  of  nobody  and  wasn't  to  have  a  fortune ;"  for  Eveleen 
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grow  up  to  be  eighteen  years  of  ago,  and  was  gny,  handsome,  happy, 
and  wilful. 

Ilia  Mister'.*  deuottOlU  was  often  a  sore  grievance  teRory;  sho  shrank 
from  his  dark  looks  when  he  reproved  her,  and  if  she  saw  he  was  really 
angry ;  hut  when  she  could  venture  to  do  so  she  tossed  her  handsome  head 
defiantly,  laughed  at  his  vexation,  and  repeated  the  conduct  that  gave 
him  displeasure,  winning  her  own  way  or  taking  it,  and  showing  no 
more  conceit  or  haughtiness  at  wake  or  wedding,  rustic  dnncc  or  evening 
walk,  than  any  country  beauty  might  do  independently  of  pride  of  pedigree 
or  portion. 

Evelcen  O'Connor  was  the  natural  product  of  her  country ;  open* 
btittted,  hxptlHv*,  and  thoughtless;  entering  heartily  into  all  present 
enjoyment  with  Qttor  recklessness  of  future,  consequences,  yet  full  also  cf 
<!'  BO  passionate  feeling,  and  knenly  sensitive  to  what  others  thou 

Shu  was  belie  < 'I  t...  btTC  had  t  liret-rate  education;  she  coul-1 
read,  sprig  muslin,  and  it  was  said  she  could  write;  it  was  a  fact  that  she 
had  worked  something  like  a  dog  in  worsteds,  which  was  framed  and  hunj 
up  in  the  parlour,  or  "room,"  as  thai  seldom -used  apartment  of  an  Irish 
fiiiiJilM.ii N  is  commonly  called;  and  which,  in  addition  to  that  ornament, 
boasted  a  boarded  floor  and  n  mahogany  table,  wfcfli  window- 

seat  held   the  whole  family  library,  consisting  of  four  smoke-browned 
volumes  of  a  fabulous  history  of  Ireland  in  days,  I  believe,   before  the 
Flood,  and  having  the  pages  relating  to  King  Roderick  much   srWI 
frequent  and  very  laborious  perusal. 

One  Sunday  dark  Kory  came  into  dinner  with   a  countenance  stiil 
duiker   I  linn  usual:  the  thunder-cloud  soon  burst.      lie  was  furious  at 
Laving   hoard   tliat  bis  sister  had  been  again  seen  walking  with   Jem 
Dclancy :  "  a  fellow  slie  ought  to  scorn  to  look  at  the  same  side  1 1 
way  with,  nnd  whom  she  hod  so  often  been  warned  to  drop." 

Evcleen  did  not  now  toss  her  head,  or  laugh,  or  scoff  at  her  brother'* 
queer  notions.      She  coloured,  and  then  grew  pale ;    shrank    froi  I 
angry  and  searching  gaxe,  and  looked  to  her  father  a*  if  fb*  help.     The 
timid  old  man,  always  anxious  to  conciliate  the  exasperated  pair,  begsa 
a  sort  of  exhortation  with  the  words— 

"  There  now,  alanna,  have  done,  will  ye  ?  it  can't  be  helped  now. 
You  won't  bo  after  doing  bo  again,  Eveleen,  nstore;  don't  now,  agrn." 

"  You  won't  go  for  to  side  with  Itory  against  me,  father  dear?  "  cried 

the  girl  in  a  voice  of  supplication  that  came  from  the  heart.     Its  tone  was 

li  for  Rory;  ho  threw  back  his  chair,  and,  stopping  for  a  moment 

before  he  left  the  room,  he  swore  a  deep  nnd  deliberate  oath  to  be  tie 

death  of  DeUaey  if  ever  his  sister  demeaned  hertelf  by  thinking  of  him. 

Bftken  knew  well  what  thinking  of  him  meant;  she  knew  she  ws8 
thinking  of  him  just  in  the  way  her  brother  wanted  her  r.ot  to  think ; 
the  dish  the  held  fell  from  her  hands  on  tho  floor,  and  he,  looking  .-. 
white  face,  added  S3  an  additional  warning,  a  fresh  asseveration  to  his 
horrid  vow,  and  set  off  to  the  next  market  town,  where  he  intended  to 
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that  night.  An  hour  or  ho  afterwards  Evoloen  walked  otit  to  a  hazel 
grove  near  the  house,  leaving  her  father  asleep  in  his  large  chair.  It  van 
a  shady,  pleasant  place;  the  boughs  formed  a  canopy  over  taogl 
wood,  wild-flowers,  and  short  shiny  grass.  There  the  young  folks  of  the 
neighbourhood  often  met;  hut  the  hour  was  too  early  for  such  meeting*, 
and  the  girl's  heart  was  too  heavy  for  their  mirth. 

For  tho  first  time  in  her  young  life  the  heart  of  Eveleen  O'Connor  was 
heavy ;  full  to  opprewon  with  an  undefined  sadness :  the  shadow  of  n 
coming  sorrow  was  upon  her.  She  raised  her  arm  to  pull  down  a  bn 
of  hazel  nuts,  unconscious  that  she  did  so,  for  she  was  thinking  of  sorae- 
quite  unlike  nut-gathering:  yet  still  she  tried  and  tried  again  to 
lower  the  bough  that  was  too  strong  for  her.  Au  arm  waa  strelehed  orer 
her  head;  the  bough  wiib  swept  down  almost  to  the  ground.  Bet 
was  then  turned,  nnd  her  blnck  tearful  eyes  fell  before  the  bright  BOO1 
honest  ones  that  laughingly  met  them. 

Team  in  those  of  the  gay  and  admired  Kveleen  no  one  remembered 
to  have  bcch  ;  and  the  answer — "Not  much,  Jem" — made  to  Del:.: 
anxious  inquiry  as  to  what  had  happened,  did  not  satisfy  the  inquirer. 
The  truth  was  soon  found  out,  and  the  cause  of  the  unusual  tears  dis- 
covered. Thus,  as  a  few  words  often  lead  to  a  great  many,  the  three 
Already  quoted  led  finally  to  a  declaration  from  Jem  Delancy  that  1\<]. .  n 
O'Connor  might  indeed  get  a  richer  husband,  but  none  tint  could  loWl 
her  better;  and  these  words,  again,  led  to  tbc  declaration  OB  her  part  that 
she  would  take  no  other  husband  than  poor  Jem. 

Evcleon's  love  was  not  misplaced,  lurr'ni;..'— ns  Qm  Irish  say — the  fed 
[liai  ii  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the-  barfly;  but  her  brother  bid  no 
right  to  oppose  it,  and  her  father  was  only  guided  by  him.  Dclaney  was 
a  young  man  of  whom  every  one  spoke  well  ;  every  one  but  l*nry 
O'Connor  would  sny  he  was  a  clever,  proper  boy,  which  meant  n 
grown,  handsome  unmarried  man.      He  WU  (&&,  iatoUigttrt,  and 

good.     All  the  objections  even  Kory  could  entertain  again  it  him 

— he  was  come  of  nobody,  lie  had  no  money,  yet  he  was  a  greater 
favourite  than  the  descendant  of  the  kingn  of  Ireland,  and  the  heir  of  a 
little    inn  of  money  in  the  county  bank. 

Neither  Kveleen  nor  her  hirer  were  much  given  to  consideration  or 
exhortation;  ■caution  and  reserve  arc  not  Irish  .  and  eeit 

appear  very  disagreeably  in  an  Irish  character.     Our  story  might  hare 
been  a  different,  one,  or  rather  might  not  have  had  nn  eXl  Ihi  y 

hud  formed  any  part  of  these  of  tho  young  couple  who  passionately  and 
hastily  twanged  their  deathly  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  hazel  grove. 

Not  many  hours  afterwards  Eveleen  waa  some  miles  distant  from  her 
;  they  were  both  in  Sandfly  fo  ■-,  Old  ffflltfl  r,  idy  for  the  pri<v!, 
was  the  bridegroom's  relation,  to  make  them  one  fur  life. 

If  thorn  arc  no  people  who  more  naturally  act  on  what  is  tern 
impulse-  of  the  ,  I  here  are  also  I 

■nd  deeply  suffer  the  penalty  that  often  arises  from  allowing  feeling  to 
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conquer  judgment.      BvekcB  O'Connor  was  possessed  of  all  the  keen, 

• 
i  which  i  i  n   had  M  Enounced,  lhan  &  ih 

he  bo  truly  loved  aebed  upon  her  heart,  and  canoed  I 
implore  him  not  to  return  Ik. me  with  her  as  they  had  originally  agreed 

cose.     The  loving  bridegroom  readily  yielded   I 
eoliciution,  and  instead  of  taking  her  back  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was 
performed,  Hid  Mktag  forgiveness  fork  run-away  man! 
the  trembling  I  house  on  the  hill  kido,  of  wM 

key,  while  the  owner*,  who  sometimes  worked  with  htm,  wero  on  what  ii 
called  "  the  tramp." 

It  w.ia  :i  mi:  of  place  in  which  to  cvlubmte  tho  wedding  oft 

young,  handfloni'-,  and  hitherto  happy  coup!  ■>,  and 

the  gloom  of  in  war  !  |  „!,,„ 

Evclecn  looked  on  the  happy,  jovially  smiling  husband,  •  ■  up* 

hair  beside 
•i  he  n*  b  ];ing. 

mm 

iug'a  light  we  .i',  nnd  it's  myself  v.! 

take  you  back  a  and  happiness  to  tho  people  that  owned  jn 

Eveleea  shin  red— noi  ol  the  thought  od 

stay  in  that  poor  house  with  Jem  Delaney  was  all  she  wished :   I 
reat  of  th  :lglil  he  a  blank  •  within  those  four  clay  walls  was  all 

to  which   !  dang  now  in  its  wild  and  passi.  .  tion ;  and 

sho  li  t»0t  at  the  thought  of  remaining  days,  mouths,  years  with 

him  in  such  an  abode  as  that,  but  at  the  prospect  of  leavii 

>  s  fury.  11  she  met  his  bean  ,  and 

1  nt  hi*  ho  ed,  and  got  over  her  fears  a 

him  to  spread  on  the  bare  tabic  tho  provisions  ho  had  carefully  brought, 
nod  I  their  inariU  lighl  i  f  the  blazing  turf,  sod 

tasted,  it  may  be  believed,  all  tl  e  swectnea  i  that  a  dinner  of  herbe,  m 
love  is,  can  be  supposed  to  yield. 

Tli  .  hower er,  i! id  ■.  fa um  at  all  more  man':. 

take  thiir  dops  bled  eT«a  more  at  the  prospect  cf 

meeting  Rory  O'Connor,  and  used  that  tend-  ntaned  pertuaairc- 

nces  which  Irishwomen  em  employ,  as  well,  al  any  others,  to 

induce  her  husband  to  reman  was.      'I  I  her  cyos,  the 

puke  of  her  hen:,  and  whatever  else  Jem  Delaney  was  to  her,  did  eel, 
indeed,  require  so  much  tender  entreaty.     He  really  did  not  fcel  in  any 
haete  to  encounter  "dark  Rory,"  but  still,  when  he  !• 
breast  aud  soothed  her  like  «  would  say,  "  En 

astore,  hushl  and  c  that  any  one  can  harm  us  now.     No,  ma 

colleen,  you  are  my  own  now ;  and  tine  you  safe  Rory  may 

the  money,  and  leave  me  all   1   wanted,  and  that's  your  own  self,  ac 
maehret." 

Yet  tho  wedded  lovers  stayed  all  that  Jay  in  the  old  rain 
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foil,  nnd  Evclcca  was  glad  to  ice  it:  the  wind  swept  do* is  the  liill,  and 
■lie atoilcd  and  trembled  each  time-  it  shuok  thi  i  <■<:■■.  doOTi  7VB  1 1 
piled  tin:  Hat  OH  tll«  hearth,  drew  out  the  white  asheB  and  told  their 
iliiiini't  in  them.  EfenlBg  mfl  drawing  on;  the  day  had  been  dark  and 
•  I  the  light  without  the  house  was  fading  awny :  th«  blaze  of 
die  turf  danced  in  the  small  window-pane,  the  young  couple  forgot  their 
care,  smiling  at  each  other,  while  the  husband,  with  a  piece  of  old  inn 
drawing  out  the  (ml  |  lies  on  the  hearth,  told  tho  most  wonderful  foi 
he  could  invent  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  perhaps  for  a  generation  yet  to 
C01O&  Kveleen  had  nearly  upset  the  rickety  stool  he  sat  on  by  a  vigorous 
push,  intended  to  interrupt  the  (low  of  hi*  predictions,  when  she  grasped 
the  arm  she  had  pushed  away,  with  tho  utterance  of  the  Irish  word, 
■Whist!''  All  her  warm  young  blood  left  tho  glowing  cheek,  mid 
ran  curdling  to  tho  heart.  A  heavy  trampling  step  was  beard  coming 
quickly  on  before  the  lonely  house:  a  shadow  fell  over  them  as  a  figure 
passed  the  lighted-up  window  ;  a  hasty  blow  drove  in  the  half-shattered 
door. 

Dclnney  threw  himself  before  his  bride,  believing  the  object  was  to 
u'.i    her  tV' 'in  him.     lie  cried  "lit,  "She  in  my  wife!  we  were  married!" 

They  were  the  lust  words  he  ever  spoke;  a  shot  fired  by  his  wife's 

brother  laid  him  dead  at  her  feet.     Rory  O'Connor  dropped  the  musket 

from  his  hand,  lifted  up  the  girl,  who  lay  almost  as  lifeless  on  the  bleeding 

of  her  buhtod  of  a  day,  and,  carrying  her  out,  placed  her  on  the 

car  that  waited  for  them  and  brought  her  back  to  her  fatlu  r'.i  house. 

The  circumitnnccs  wc  relate  arc  not  so  strange  in  reality  us  they 
:ippe:u-  when  read  in  a  story  :  many  ■  wilder  one,  however,  has  often  been 
kiuiwii  in  the  emintry  of  poor  Kvi-lcen  O'Connor. 

With  tho  recklessness  so  often  remarkable  in  persona  who  have  just 
forfeited  their  lives  to  the  law,  dark  Rory  not  only  returned  to  his  home 
after  this  deliberate  murder,  hut,  apparently  satisfied  with  the  vengeance 
I  tuk«B,  was  insensible  to  the  penalty  he  luid  incurred.     It  was  only 
v.  ben  he  won  warned  thru  the  "poUl  were  0Bt"  that  he  ;  think 

about  it,  and  lie  was  taken  prisoner  before  be  ntti  opted  Sight. 

At  tho  Inquest  on  the  unfortunate  Jem  Delaney,  brother 

was  charged  with  the  murder.  Tho  prisoner  ni:iini:iii:  d  tl  B  Mine 
surly,  ropuleivc  pride  nnd  stubbornness  that  hud  earned  for  him  the 
:  i p|  m -Nation  of  "  dark   ' 

This  apparent  inditl'erence  only  it  one  moment  gave  w  iy,  At  that 
iiini.nTit.  bil  dark  eyes  flashed  a  vivid  light;  he  dlflnohed  hi.i  hands;  his 
limb*  shook,  not  with  far,  but  with  pulsion.  His  sister,  tlte  wretched 
:;  widow,  a  wife  for  loirs  than  twenty-four  hours,  was  brought  in  as 
a  wittier  Thai  the  weald  be  en  incompetent  one  woo  almost  evident. 
Mie  was  deadly  pale,  with  the  exception  of  one  deep  red  spot  high  up  on 

oheek,  that  burned  as  if  with  h.Ttic  fever.  At  the  first  ipiesliun  put  to 
her,  the  targe)  dark,  and  once  saucy  eyes  that  had  stolen  poor  Jem  Delaney'a 
heart  away,  wandered,  with  &  helpless,  pitiable  expression,  from  face  to 
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foots  till  tVey  rated  fcr  a  second  on  that  of  the  prisoner,  when  a  timer 
•hook  ber  whole  frame,  bat  her  lip*  were  & 

Boeing  ber  state  Loth  of  bodily  and  mental  illness,  it  wms  resolved  to 
,  one  loading  and  decisive  question.     So  they  said — 
VOW  at  BeDymack  '-a  the  evening  of  the  murder.     Who  firvd  the 
that  killed  James  Delaney  T" 

"  Who  kilkd  Juno*  Delaney  ?  "  said  the  unhappy  girl,  u  if 
the  words  to  herself.  "Who  kilkd  James  DcJar.cj  ?  "  she  reiterated 
mora  slowly,  and  looking  round  to  the  oorotMr  and  jury,  and  all  before 
Iter,  u  if  mnking  the  inquiry  herself;  then  bringing  round  those  wnnder- 
ing  cyca  to  the  prisoner  scowling  at  her,  the  repeated  them  ooce  mere, 
nod  stretching  out  her  arms  towards  him,  ska  cried  with  an  exceeding 

cry,   '-Who?     Oh  I    Kcry,  Hory— joo  killed  James    Dela 
She  dropped  down  while  that  cry  yet  made  the  cars  that   heard  it  to 
tingle,  and,  unconscious  of  what  alio  had  done,  she  was  carried  back  to 
tier  father's  house. 

And  there  she  lay,  and  know  nothing  more.  The  words  she  bad 
repeated  seemed  to  have  set  fire  to  her  brain ;  and  jet,  whiUi  she  lay  raving 
on  ber  bid,  her  ravings  were  not  of  the  frightful  scenes  in  which  she  Lad 
lately  been.  No;  as  the  prisoner  in  his  horrid  dungeon  might  recall 
the  vision  of  green  fields,  and  flowing  streams,  and  freshening  brosa**, 
so  Ikt  mind  wandered  buck  to  cureless,  happy  times,  und  ha  rambling 
talk  wa*  either  of  her  childhood's  happy  hours,  or  of  tho  days  of  her 
matnrcr  vanity,  of  new  drones  and  slighted  lovers,  of  dances  nnd  merri- 
ment, and  all  that  was  farthest  removed  from  tho  fearful  reality  of  the 
present  time. 

Pontons  who  know  what  it  is  to  have  gone  through  tho  delirium  of 
fever,  induced  by  come  mental  shock  or  violent  agitation,  may  recollect, 
us  the  writer  of  this  story  does,  the  jieeuliar  sensation  of  gradually 
awakening,  ns  it  were,  to  the  recovered  power  of  perception,  to  a  feeble 
sense  of  existence,  when  tho  mind  only  seemed  to  bo  slowly  awakening, 
nnd  the  pains  or  languor  of  the  body  were  as  yet  unfeU.  Such  a  state 
might  almost  appear  to  resemble  what  we  may  fancy  an  arising  fri  a 
dead  to  be.  There  is  a  faint  stirring  again  to  life,  a  won 
oblivion  of  what  we  art1,  or  where  we-  are. 

It  wai  the  evoniog  hour,  and  the  season  was  the  end  of  autumn,  whoa 
Evclccn  lay  in  that  state  of  semi-conaciotiRncss.  All  was  deep  quietness; 
tho  mournful  song  of  the  robin,  "  The  lost  Ion*,  songster  of  the  fading 
year,"  perched  on  the  topmast  bough  of  i  rue  outside 

her  window,  was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the  stillness,  und  its  song 
was  in  unison  with  the  gathering  twilight  nnd  melancholy  stillness  of 
the  house. 

The  girl,  who  had  not  yet  lived  for  nineteen  years,  had  suffered  long 
nnd  fearfully ;  bIic  Iny  scarcely  restored  to  reason,  and  incapable  of  exert- 
ing it*  powers,  llcr  long  block  hair  hung  neglected  over  the  bed ;  the 
onco  bright  eyes  were   only  partly  open;    but  gradually   they   n 
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Enquiringly  around  tlic  room,  till  tl..y  r.-.t"d  on  tlie  figure  of  I 
Tlic  old  man  sat  on  the  family  " chest,"  once  u  inv.ni.iK  m  an 

Irish  farmer's  house,  containing  tlic  family  wardrobe*  of,  pcrhuj    .  I 
three  generations.     On  the  chcBt  from  which  his  favourite  chil.l  DK  !  14 
nrray  herself  in  holiday  Unary,  Brits  0  CojfflOI  *uit  nu  His 

once  easy,  good-natured  face  w.u  marked  with  lines  of  euro  ami  ; 
the  long  friexe  coat  hung  loose  from  his  shoulder*,  hii  hand  was  plunged 
within  the  open  waistcoat,  and  his  grey  hair  hung  down  on  tha  breast 
over  which  his  head  was  bowed.     lie  was  changed,  much  changed,  poor 

All  trouble  seems  sometimes  to  fall  at  onoo  on  those  who 
known  little  or  nothing  of  it.  Brian  had  rarely  known  trouble,  except 
when  some  refractory  pedagogue  disputed  the  mathematical  accuracy  of 
his  line  of  descent  from  whutho  called  "  the  ancient  oulcl  kings  of  Ireland, 
who  were  the  greatest  kings  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne  ; "  nor  had  a  care 
ever  marked  a  line  on  his  brow,  except  when,  after  a  long  argument  on 
tin-  point,  ho  felt  unnble  to  convince  an  -i  that  thu  Irish  sceptre 

must  004  d.-iy  nmit  to  that  ancient  line,  and  Dublin  Castle  be  once  mora 
tlr  ; silacc  of  the  O'Connor  race,  us  it  had  becu  before  Henry  II.  brought 
over  his  Saxons  to  ruin  the  land. 

Poor  Brian  was  not  now  jwrplexing  himself  with  any  historical  ililTi- 
cultica  or  speculations.     He  was  chunged,  good  man!  u  abort  time  had 

Ight  iii b  change  of  years.  His  hair  wns  grey,  his  figure  bent,  his 
eyes  dull  and  glassy.  Eveleeh  looked  at  him,  and  tried  to  i> 
recollection  of  the  past — to  recollect  how  she  had  como  to  bo  as  she  was 
— and  why  her  father  sat  thus  miBarably  iu  her  sick  room.  This  she  did 
feebly,  and  for  a  moment  remained  silent.  He  raised  his  eyes  and  met 
hem.     Then  she  said,  "  Father  I " 

It  was  the  first  rational  word  she  had  uttered.  At  another  moment  it 
would  have  thrilled  his  heart  with  joy,  for  he  was  a  tender  father,  ami  it 
is  sweet,  when  the  voice  that  was  as  music  to  our  car  has  been  only  heard 
to  utter  the  incoherent  ravings  of  delirium,  to  catch  the  first  soft  whisper 
of  aftViiiin,  to  hear  even  the  simplest  word  that  indicates  returning  reason. 
But  if  pity  for  his  child  was  then  iu  poor  Brian's  breast,  there  was  also 
..ml  .dmmc— corroding  grief,  and  bitter  burning  shame,  which  she 
hud  caused  ;  and  they  were  not  more  lightly  borne  because  brought  upon 
him  by  one  who  had  been  the  pride  of  hi*  lu-ait.  No  bond  can  v. 
dflophr  navo  that  of  one  wo  love  :  no  reproach  luster  in  the  heart  like  that 
of  a  friend. 

Kvelecn  repeated  the  word  "  Father!" 

"Oh,  then,  you  miserablo  girl,  is  it  coming  to  your  senses  yon 
this  dny  of  all  the  days  in  the  year?  and  wouldn't  it  be  well  fur  you  if 
you  hud  lost  them  entirely  ;  and  well  for  me  and  for  those  that  arc  gono 
if  you  never  had  had  them.  And  is  it  coming  to  yourself  you  are 
thi*  day,  of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  when  you  hare  brought  your 
only  brother  to  the  gallows?  Oh,  that  ever  I  w*a  born,  or  Jircd  to  Boo 
this  duy  I " 
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Thus  be  ran  on,  never  looking  to  sec  the  effect  bis  words  were  taking 
on  the  i till  un  recovered  : 

Evclccn  iTM  now  kilting  up  erect  in  licr  bed,  staring  at  bim  with  wild 
and  wido  open  eyes,  lie  had  kept  done  in  bis  sorrow  aud  disgrace,  nod 
it  km  «  relief  to  pour  out  some  part  of  the  grief  that  devoured  htm.  He 
broke  into  ■  long  passionate  cry,  covered  bis  face  with  bis  handily  sway- 
ing his  figure  bock  and  forward  in  the  energy  of  bis  anguish. 

"  Oh,  Uory  !  my  son  Rory  !  you  that  were  my  pride,  and  should  haro 
come  after  mc  !  did  I  ever  think  I'd  see  the  dark  day  when  you'd  die  on 
tllows — when  your  own  sister  would  take  your  life  on  account  of  her 
low-born  lover?  Oh,  Jem  Delaney  !  Jem  Delaney  !  what  have  you  brought 
on  us  all  this  day  !  Rory's  life  has  gono  for  having  taken  youra.  You 
ai"  'k;id,  aud  Tory's  dead;  and  she  that  brought  it  on  us  all  is  lying 
there." 

He  might  liavc  gone  on  longer;  Evclecn  seemed  altogether  changed. 
She  no  longer  stared  wildly  at  him,  she  looked  quite  calm.  Her  aspect 
alarmed  him  whan  Be  fid  remark  it.  Efa.  spoke  to  her  at  first  gently, 
..lii-riifniatdy,  mtrr-jitingly,  imploringly :  she  looked  in  his  nice  with 
a  sort  of  tender  sadness,  but  she  seemed  to  search  for  something  she  could 
not  sen,  and  only  asked  nhout  it  by  a  lm >lc  that  pierced  bin  heart.  She 
nercr  uttered  a  WOrd,  World*,  if  tlu-y  !i;i<l  been  in  his  posaention,  might 
Brian  have  given  to  hear  again  that  one  word — Father — so  faintly  uttered, 
so  unregarded  when  it  was  hoard. 

It  was  never  spoken  again:  l'mm  that  moment  Evclecn  spoke  no  more. 
The  frightful  images  ho  had  brought  before  her  mind  had  a  rather  singular 
on  a  scarcely  settled  bruin  :  from  that  hour  she  remained  just  as  she 
was  when  I  saw  her  at  the  country  inn  :  not  mad,  but,  ns  the  waiter  said, 
11  not  right  in  herself."  Perfectly  harmless,  gentle,  quiet,  submUuve,  sad 
silent.     The  only  way  her  voice  was  ever  heard  was   in  singing  a  wild 

l  air,  something  like  the-  more  ]>luiutive  tunes  of  the  Irish  cry  when 
In  ml  at  n  dintnnco.  She  assiduously  attended  her  father,  seemed  to 
innlitni.inil  bil  looks  better  than  his  words;  sat  with  dark  melancholy  eyes 
e.nv  wi.ru  l!u-.  ,  ;iu<l  would  ri»c  and  get  what  be  wanted 
lUt  his  nuking  for  it.  She  followed  all  his  movements;  pu  up  whes 
he  rose,  Kit  down  when  lie  sat,  ami  went  after  him  when  be  went  out — 
like  some  pet  animal  following  its  owner.  The  poor  father  fete  his  punish- 
ment was  heavier  Umn  he  could  bear.  He  thought  he  must  Ik;  a  sinner 
above  all  Miiiuri  because  he  suffered  such  things.  In  his  prosperity  he 
though!  bfl  bad  fcw  sins  on  his  conscience:  he  attended  to  his  religion, 
pliil  the  priest  all  his  dues,  was  good  to  the  poor,  and  did  wrong  to  no 
one.  Now,  in  his  adversity,  he  was  of  those  who  write  bitter  things 
.1  -mi  t  ilu-mselves.  He  gave-  up  all  t*(.r  lout ;  did  nothing;  let  bis  farm  go 
to  ruin;  and  sought  to  atone  by  humility  lor  the  pride  that  bad  yielded  to 
bittl  nob  deadly  fruit.  After  many  penances,  he  at  last  made  a  vow  of 
voluntary  poverty;  gave  the  small  store  of  money  that  remained  to  him 
fox  religious  and  charitsble  uses,  and,  attended  by  his  unhappy  child,  went 
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faith  literally  to  ho  a  pilgrim  anil  stranger  on  thU  earth,  wishing  only  to 
arrive  al  the  Mtjf  irhcN  the  inhabitants  go  tm  more  out — "the  city  thai 
hath  foundations  ;  whose  maker  and  builder  is  God." 

Poor  old  man  I     lie  may  have  mistaken  the  road  thither.     Some  may 

think  lie  took  a  roundabout  one:  certainly  he  chose  one  much  in hard 

and  thorny  (ban  other  people  fako  who  arc  much  more  sure  in  their  own 
mioda  of  coming  in  right  at  hut.  We  know  not  how  that  may  be.  Per- 
haps by  the  side  of  the  broken-hearted  old  man  and  his  nmitten  child  may 
have  walked  the  Man  tit  Sorrows — the  Saviour  of  all  who  seek  Him:  who 
■  1 1 : i -.-. . •  1 1  *  nigh  to  ilii-m  tli;it.  m  QJ  .-i  bunblfl  heart,  and  savetk  such  as  are 

a  contrite  .spirit. 

The  pilgrim  wand. rid  with  bin  «piivt  child,  praying  for  her,  pcrli.'ipn, 
far  more  than  for  himself;  receiving  food  for  both  and  shelter  when  tliey 
wanted  them  ;  asking  a  blessing  for  the  givers ;  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  pursuing  his  way  until  his  booi  CSO10,  when,  baving,  as  his 
country  people  believed,  "  made  his  soul,"  bus  worn-out  body  was  found  as 
if  asleep  by  the  roadside,  lus  daughter  seated  quietly  beside  it  watching 
it  like  it  faithful  dog,  neither  crying  nor  lamenting ;  but  calm  as  if— as  the 
waiter  had  said — she  were  watching  nn  infant  sleeping  in  its  cradle. 

They  took  the  old  pilgrim,  whose  pilgrimage  had  ended,  and  laid  him 
in  nn  tiwtart  buiying-ground,  to  which  the  ivied  nuns  of  a  very  old 
church  gave  a  peculiar  sanctity;  for  that  church,  they  said,  had  bMD 
destroyed  by  Cromwell,  and  might,  the  people  believed,  have  witnessed 
ilii.ii  QWtt  v.. ii. 'hip  in  the  d.iya  of  poor  Brian  O'Connor's  ancestor— " the 
renowned  ami  Bofbl  lunate  king  of  a  renowned  and  unfortunate  land." 

And  the  once  handsome  Eveleen,  the  wilful  and  guy,  remained  as  I  had 
aeon  hor.  She  would  sit  beside  the  wooden  cross  that  marked  her  father's 
grave,  and  sometimes  hang  on  it  a  curiously  cut  paper  wreath,  or  a  bunch 
of  wild-flowers ;  but  if  sho  prayed,  it  was  in  her  secret  heart  alone,  for 
her  lips  were  ever  silent. 

Such  is  the  sad  story  of  Eveleen  O'Connor,  of  whom  my  waiter 
said,  "Son  Qod  britoa  oara  of  her,  when  Ha  Bool  away  the  creature's 
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All  professions  lure  their  pleasures  and  their  paina;  and  the  nn 
temperament,    by   reason   of   iia    excessive    senshivsntss,   is  peculiar! 
organized  for  pain.     Bat  although  long  familiarity  with  the  dramatic  art 
has  male  nic  conversant  with  the  minor  miseries  incidents!  to  it,  I  new 
thoronghly    realised  to   myself  how  much   more    the  dramatist  had  to 
suffer  than  poets  and  novelists,   until  the  other  day,   when,   in  a  ooo 
TOtation  on  the  delight  which  an  orator  must  feel  in  swaying  an  audience, 

mm  ofjt  dbanad  i — 

"  A  friend  of  mine  says  he  can  conceive  nothing  equal  to  the  pleasure 
of  being  a  dramatic  author.     He  gets  the  applause  paid  rfosm." 

"  Whoever  said  that,"  I  answered,  laughing,  "  was  assuredly  w4  s 
dramatist.     He  spoke  from  the  outside." 

"  That's  true.  Still  be  knows  dramatists ;  and  any  one  can  appreciate 
tlic  value  of  tin-  applause  being  instantaneous  and  concentrated,  instead 
of  dribbling  in  at  slow  intervals.  Moreover,  the  praise  of  a  novel  or  a  posn 
is  given  to  the  work  as  a  whole ;  only  a  few  of  its  details  are  noti 
the  author  generally  finds  that  the  critics  pass  over  his  beat  things." 

"Yes,  yes — we  all  know  that.  As  a  wit  once  said,  the  only  eiiricism 
to  satisfy  an  author  ia  unqualified  praise  and  all  extracted  I  " 

"  Well,  the  dramatist  has  '  all  extracted.1  Every  passage  tells ;  everj 
single  good  thing  gains  applause." 

"  1  admit  that  an  author's  self-love  is  more  energetically  stimulated 
by  the  volleying  plaudits  of  n  delighted  pit,  than  by  the  scattered  and  net 
OTcr-intolligent  praise*  of  critics,  or  the  vague  warmth  of  congratulation} 
from  acquaintances.  It  is  ono  thing  to  read  a  column  of  commonplaces, 
even  when  eulogistic,  or  to  hear  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  declare 
tliey  have  been  'delighted'  with  your  charming  work,  and  another  thins; 
t<>  icar  t-Vi-'ry  ;rrmd  peach  welcomed  by  the  bravoi  or  At  leaejbtar  of  a 
full  house.  It  is  one  thing  to  get  a  note  from  your  publisher  announcing 
that  the  edition  will  Boon  be  run  out,  nnd  n  second  must  be  thought  of; 
another  thing  to  have  rim  'pit  rise  at  you.'  But  this  excess  of  tn 
is  dearly  purchased.  The  dramatist  has  to  endure  what  the  poet  or  the 
novelist  is  happily  shielded  from." 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  the  pleasure  preponderates.  If  uV 
applause  did  not  repay  the  author  for  his  tribulations,  the  drama  would 
be  deserted ;  whereas,  it  it*  notorious  that  a  man  who  has  once  had  the 
applause  ringing  in  bis  ears,  is  eager  to  try  for  it  again  and  again." 

"  Don't  lay  too  much  stress  on  that.  Men  who  hare  never  been 
applauded,  and  never  will  be — men   who  have  been  foiled  in  all  their 
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efforts  to  got  llicir  works  put  on  the  stage,  are  found  dauntlessly  besieging 
ihe  tlip.atrc.  In  fact,  there  is  a  fascination  about  the  drarua  which  no  unonat 
n!  (:iil  uri.'.  no  ntii'iunt  of  irritation,  ciin  destroy.  1  remember  one  case  of  an 
nulhor,  now  dead,  who  had  wrustcd  his  energies  nnd  his  fortune  in  Uie 
hopeless  effort  to  gain  dramatic  success.  Ifo  published  tragedy 
tragedy  which  no  manager  was  misguided  enough  to  accept.  He  engaged 
a  theatre  for  lint  purpose  of  producing  his  work*,  one  of  which  was  indeed 
performed  amidst  yells  of  laughter,  at  the  cost  of  his  remaining  for: 
and  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  miserable  garret  writing  plays, 
calm  amid  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes,  and  declaring  that  ho  would  rather 
live  in  a  gnrret  and  write  plays,  than  live  in  prosperity  excluded  from  the 
drnni3.     This  is  an  extreme  case  ;  hut  it  indicates  the  fascination." 

"Are  you  not  supporting  the  very  proposition  you  began  by  con- 
tradicting 

"  Not  at  all.  I  never  denied  the  attraction  which  draws  men  of  poetic 
sensibility,  and  men  of  irritable  ambition,  to  the  stage  ;  especially  mhm 
they  ore  innocent  of  all  the-  vexations  which  throng  the  avenues.  I 
simply  affirmed  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  estimate  the  career  of  a  dramatic 
from  the  superficial  view  of  its  one  compensating  pleasure.  Admitting 
the  fact  that  the  applause  is  greater,  more  concentrated,  heartier,  I  add 
that  it  is  purchased  by  a  far  greater  amount  of  anxiety,  irritation,  and 
disgust ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  even  on  the  very  night  of  triumph, 
we  over-estimate-  the  pleasure.  We  have  seen  nothing  of  what  pm 
the  victory;  we  know  nothing  of  the  wounds  inflicted  in  the  very  moment 
of  success." 

"That  is  true  of  all  authorship.  The  poet'*  crown  may  be  splendid, 
but,  as  the  Pope  i aid,  c«  lirillc,  untie  en  brAle," 

"  It  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  dramatic  authorship,  creawhen  successful, 
Consider  for  a  moment.  You  have  written  your  play—  I  speak,  of  course, 
of  a  real  work  of  art,  not  a  thing  patched  up  from  i  n  vr|,  or  translated 
from  the  French,  but  a  serious  effort  at  tragedy  or  comedy.  If  you  have 
written  it  in  ignorance  of  the  stage,  or  without  thought  of  its  being  per- 
formed, the  pleasures  of  composition  are  indeed  unalloyed;  but  then  the 
chances  of  its  being  represented  are  proportionately  lessened,  and  tho 
certainty  of  your  vexatiou  increased.  If  you  already  know  the  stage  and 
its  requirement*,  then  the  exquisite  delight  in  dramatic  composition  will 
bo  thwarted  by  having  to  sacrifice  your  cherished  intentions  to  tho 
inexorable  demands  of  actors  and  managers.  You  must  mould  your 
work  not  according  to  your  conceptions  of  art  and  nature,  but  according 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  nctors,  or  the  prejudices  of  the  stage." 

'•  Well,  I  don't  sec  much  hardship  ia  this;  nothing,  at  least,  that  may 
not  be  matched  among  tho  vexations  of  other  forms  of  art." 

*'  If  you  were  a  dramatist  you  would  not  speak  in  that  way.  But  let  it 
pass.  Suppose  your  piny  written,  and  sent  in.  Unless  you  arc  already 
known  as  a  successful  writer,  your  manuscript  is  deposited  with  scores  of 
rivals,  the  very  sight  of  the  moss  causing  the  manager  to  feel  uncotufori- 
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knowing,  as  he  docs,  that  there  will  be  scarcely  one  piece  in  a  hundred 
which  U  not  cither  utterly  absurd,  or  wholly  impracticable.  You  cannot 
possess  yourself  of  the  idea  that  the  manager  has  not  plenty 
look  st  your  pI«M  ;  BCB  dispossess  yourself  of  the  idea  that  if  he  would 
only  look  at  it  ha  wouM  .it  once  see  that  it  was  a  masterpiece,  certain  to 
be  '  a  hit.'  You  fret  impatiently  at  the  inevitable  delay.  A  couple  of 
hours  he  might  surely  spare  for  your  chef-tTcnit/re  ?  Yet  these  hours, 
which  in  you  seem  so  easily  spared,  are  claimed  by  scores  of  rivals. 
Meanwhile  he  baa  quite  ether  thing!  to  occupy  him.  Your  piece  slu 
with  the  others.  You  write,  and  get  no  answer,  or  are  informed  that 
ynu  i  piece  will  be  rend  and  considered  as  soon  as  possible.  The  season 
passes,  and  you  get  no  reply.  Indignant,  you  withdraw  your  piece,  and 
present  it  to  a  rival  theatre — with  similar  result*." 

"  I  don't  deny  that  such  things  occur;  but  as  far  ns  my  experience 
goes  it  is  wily  the  mediucre  or  impracticable  works — plays  or  nenrck— 
which  ever  suffer  from  neglect.  There  is  a  wide-spread  notion  that 
managers  and  publishers  con  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  look  at  the  work 
of  an  unknown  author  ;  and  I  am  constantly  appealed  to  *  to  use  my  in- 
fluence'— as  if  publishers  wore  mysteriously  opposed  to  their  owa 
interest,  and  had  to  be  persuaded  to  accept  a  work  which  will  bring  them 
profit  !  .  1 1  [  ublialiera  and  managers  were  not,  on  the  contrary,  only  bM 
anxious  to  siii  in- any  work  having  the  least  promise!  But  the  fact  if, 
such  heaps  of  trash  ate  offered,  and  very  proper  1.  I — while  i 

work  is  confid  ved   by  its  author  to  be  certain    of  success — 

thai  those  repeated  rejections  encourage  the  idea  of  a  silent  opposition  to 
their  own  interest  on  the  |>art  of  managers  and  publishers.  It's  all 
nonsense  1     If  my  play  la  a  good  one,  I  shall  not  find  any  difficulty  in 

getting  h  MM)  ptecV 

'■  What  you  suy  i»  Qodoubtedly  true  of  publishers,  hut  I  assure  you 
that  managers  are  in  general  too  biwy  to  find  lime  for  reading  many 
pieces." 

•'  Yet  pieces  art  read,  I  suppose,  since  they  arc  occasionally  pro- 
duced ? " 

"  True;  only  you  have  little  idea  how  long  an  unknown  author  has  to 
wait  even  for  a  residing.  I  say  nothing  of  your  feelings  when  the  piece 
bus  been  rend,  and  in  returned  to  you  with  a  polito  note,  praising  its 
literary  qualities,  but  intimating  that  it  is  not  suited  to  the  company  j  or 
that  the  manager'*  engagements  leave  him  little  hope  of  producing  it,  and 
therefor*,  not  to  stand  in  your  way,  ha  bogs  to  forward  it  to  you.  Of 
■<•  this  if.  mere  varnish.  The  piece  is  a  bad  one— or  the  manager 
think*  so,  which  is  the  Batno  thing.  Your  self-love  will  not  let  you  sec 
through  the  excuse  ;  and  you  present  the  play  to  another  manager,  to 
undergo  a  repetition  of  the  delay  and  the  vexation." 

"  All  this  the  unsuccessful  novelist  has  to  endure.      But  we  arc  con- 
sidering only  the  successful  writers.     Let  us  suppose  the  play  ia 
all  the  difficulties  are  forgotten  theu?" 
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"  Forgotten  ?    It  is  then  that  the  real  troubles  btgi- 

My  friend  looked  incredulous,  m.  1  rehearveil  tanueof  the  more  ohviotig 

vexaafooi  which  beeet  the  inmalM ;  tod  m  the  narrative  surprised  Mm, 

I  will  repeat  it  here  in  fuller  detail. 

The  dramatist  bun  with   nil  little  ■MEa&OtfOD  that  IjIb  work  ia  to  bo 
produced,  but  bears  wii.li  no  little  mortification  that  Rome  alterations  will 
be  necessary.     Alterations !      The  work   which  has  cost  him  so  > 
labour,  so  much  anxious  thought,   every  exit,  ami  entrance  having  been 
pondcrril  i-.  i:ii  esrere  attentb  peee-h  poliebed  ami  polished  irltfa 

fastidious  OMNj  baa  to  be  altered,  an  if  it  bad  been  put  together  by  a 
<\'ir|  nit.,  r.      He  goes  to  his  interview  with  the  manager,  resolved  not  to 
ii  inrb  a  line  of  this  "  work  of  art."     He  ia  received  with  gracious  and 
ible  courtesy,  is  complimented  warmly,  but  is  told  with  firm  friend- 
.  much  like  a  surgeon's  gentleness,  that  some  of  his  most  original 
and  characteristic  details  arc  "  impracticable."      If  he  is  obstinate,  lie 
argues  the  point — not  with  the  slightest  succefw.      If  he  is  complyin 
site  in  grim  ftileuce,  while  tin-  manage  r'saKperfeOfli  of  the  stago  ia  brought 
to  en  lighten  him;  ;,ud   he  learn*  that  tin-  situation   which  he  has  11! 
calculated  on  as  thrilling  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  ridieuloua  on  the 
slage.     The  word  "  impracticable  "  is  freely  used;  but  poet*  require  con- 

■detabli    e\|>eri«BOi  bflfetl     i  J  i  -  -.     lean   !■-  --ii.  '  :n  •  iii.-ii  belWc.cn    what  i:    and 

what  is  not  practicable.     Thus  1  have  known  an  imjKirtnnt  situation  mado 
to  depend  upon  a  pathetic  song  which  the  lover  had  to  sing.     In  a  drama 
to  be  read,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  this;  the  render  can  imagine  tho 
young  lover  singing  as  easily  as  talking.      In  tho  drama  to  be  acted, 
is  this  difficulty  :  the  tragic  actor  is  not  a  Mario  ;   if  In  ■  verhad  it  v 
lie  haa  probably  ranted  it  away  ;  at  any  rate,  the  rare  accomplishment  m 
Milling  well  euoutrh  can   hardly   ho  counted  on.      Thus,  either  tho  part 
niu-t  be  played  by  it  singer,  for  the  Nike  of  the  swig  ;  or  the  song  uni-f. 
be  cut  out.      I  mention  this  as  un  illustration  of  the  kind  of  iuipniolien- 
I  which  an  inexperienced  author  ii  liable  to  lull  into. 
By    the    time    his    interview    with   the    manager   is  at  an  end,  it    ia 
lucky  if  all   thai    thf    either  most  prizes   for  it«  originality  hit'  DOl  I"    D 
ruthlessly  condemned;  and  his  piece,  from  being  a  well-considered  work 
ei  ail,  is  mutilated  into  commonplace.     What  ho  has  suffered  under  thi* 
it  •ory  i  leave  yen  t"  imagine,     However,  rather  tbaa  iv  fraattated 

entirely,  be  Badly  consents  to  alter  his  work,  to  destroy  its  fair  propOH 
and  to  milk' 

.es  tho  reading  in  tho  greon-ronni.  Crc.it.rnoni.-nf! 
•  l-for  occasion  l  When  I  used  to  hear  xA  an  BQthot  reading  his  piece 
to  the  actors,  it  sent  on  imaginative  thrill  through  DM,  and  I  pictured 
my  delight  should  ever  mich  a  moment  of  triumph  he  mine.  Win  n 
the  moment  did  arrive,  it  was  not  at  all  like  my  anneijattons.  In 
a  state  of  fluttering  depression  I  reached  the  theatre,  and  Ihund  actors  and 
iutre»**es  Handing  ahout  the  dark  stage.  I  was  presented  to  them,  feeling 
mingled  pleasure  at  beiug  thus  brought  into  contact  with  at  list.- 
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admired  on  the  stage,  and  anxiety  at  the  idea  of  their  co-opcrntlon  licing 
essential  to  my  bhcccsj.  How  civil  I  wan  to  them  all  I  Into 
green-room  vre  went,  and  I  was  quickly  seated  at  the  table,  ray  month  dry 
and  my  pulse  throbbing.  Unrolling  tho  manuscript  with  great  nervous- 
ness, I  cleared  my  voice,  and  began.  Of  course  I  read  detestably  (most 
authors  do,  and  have  no  suspicion  of  tho  fact),  and  was  very  anxious  to 
impress  upon  the  acton  clear  conceptions  of  their  several  parts. 

Those  were  tho  days  of  innocence,  when  faith  in  art  (especially  in  my 
own)  made  me  imagine  that  actors  and  actresses  were  intensely  interested 
in  tho  play  as  a  work  of  art,  and  not  airapty  interested  in  their  parts.  I 
little  suspected  tho  truth,  that  according  to  his  part  will  each  actor  judge 
of  the  piny-  If  his  character  is  one  which  seems  to  offer  him  opportunities 
play  he  will  he  enthusiastic  about  tho  drama ;  if  ho  has  misgivings 
about  his  part,  he  will  bo  despondent  about  tho  play;  and  if  he  positively 
dislikes  his  port  ho  will  predict  a  fiasco.  And  this  is  perfectly  natural 
Tho  amovr  propre  of  the  actor  is  no  less  engaged  than  that  of  the  dramatist. 
BBQW  Hi  him  also  is  the  breath  of  B&  B*  cannot  help  viewing  the 
piece  solely  in  relation  to  himself.  It  pains  yon  when  first  you  make  th* 
discovery  ;  hut  if  yea  me  visa  you  will  admit  that  it  is  quite  excusable. 
Ho  is  indifferent  to  art,  you  think,  and  ought  to  bo  interested  in  your 
success.  But  are  not  you  equally  indifferent  to  his  success,  thinking  only 
of  your  own  ? 

As  I  said,  the  reading  began.  At  first  all  ware  attentive,  expectant.  I 
got  over  my  nervousness,  and  began  to  read  better.  But  very  shortly  I 
became  awuru  that  the  actors  were  trying  to  discover  which  porta  were 
M  fa  tin-in  ;  and  having  diaoovered  thin,  their  attention  slackened 
in  nil  those  scenes  from  which  they  were  absent.  This  was  a  small 
torture.  In  vain  I  threw  fresh  fervour  into  the  reading;  from  the  corner 
of  my  eye  I  perceived  that  while  the  lovers  were  baring  their  interview, 
the  villain,  the  heavy  father,  the  comic  servant,  and  the  pert  aoubrette, 
were  wholly  insensible  to  my  impassioned  dialogue,  quite  unmoved  by  the 
delicacies  of  style.  If  you  have  ever  read  a  work  of  your  own  to  an  in- 
attentive audience,  you  may  imnginc  the  sensations  of  one  who  is  reading 
a  play  to  the  actors  upon  whose  interest  and  co-operation  his  fate  depends, 
and  observes  the  villain's  eye  wandering  from  the  ceiling  to  his  boots,  the 
comic  servant  intent  upon  the  condition  of  his  finger-nails,  and  the 
aoubrette  scanning  tho  bonnet  of  tho  leading  actress. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst.  It  may  h:qi{ien,  very  probably  will  happen, 
that  as  the  reading  proceeds  you  become  vaguely  aware  of  a  certain  mute 
opposition  which  is  quite  disheartening.  Tho  leading  actor  who  was  at 
first  full  of  hope  begins  to  feel  his  part  iueHeetive,  or  perceives  tho  part 
of  his  rival  becoming  too  effective.  The  principal  aotnss  finds  herself 
too  long  absent  from  the  scene,  or  present  during  scenes  when  others  make 
long  speeches  to  her,  which  she  has  to  "  feed  "  with  interjections,  or 
feeble  inquiries.  No  sooner  ure  such  discoveries  nunle  than  you  road  the 
discontent  in  their,  faces.    Instead  of  radiant  Hympathetio  listeners,  the 
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leading  ,icU  |  bfidcmea  gloomy  end  abstracted,  or  fidgets  in  hi*  sent;  tho 
actress  pinches  her  mouth  with  ominous  reserve,   and  keeps*  hfil 

At  last  this  stage  of  torture  is  over.  You  close  the  manuscript  to  the 
mnad  of  obligatory  applause.  If  the  parts  have  interested  several  of  the 
actor*,  the  applause  is  genuine  and  hearty  ;  fur  so  long  as  tliuir  vauity  is 
Dot  in  daB§Bf,  actors  arc  very  sympathetic, auil  take  a  real  delight  in  any- 
thins:  ;ulmirs»bl«b  They  arc  a  pleasant  set  of  human  creature*;  ami  If 
than  irj!irmitic3  sometimes  cause  you  pain,  you  cannot  see  much  of  them 
without  liking  and  respecting  them.  If  only  one  or  two  have  been  pleased 
with  tin  ir  partly  the  a]  nlauae  rings  linllnw,  and  y<ui  know  the  effect  you 
have  produced.     Then  the  parts  arc  distributed.     Each  if 

toe  a  small  manuscript  containing  the  "words"  of  the  partal: 
to  hirn.  He  puts  it  in  his  pocket  without  oOJnnu  id,  and  ijuil  i  tho  room, 
ji.isiing  the  oilier  malcontents  on  the  stage,  or  in  the  porter's  hall,  fn-i-ly 
-Nuing  the  play,  or  predicting  its  failure.  Somehow  the  author  always 
knows  this;  partly  lic/eefait,  partly  he  divines  it,  and  partly  his  attention 
is  pointed  to  it  by  the  remarks  of  the  nctorn  who,  being  fiHf*rlt) 
tin  ir  part.*,  remain  to  compliment  him  :  liny  laughingly  remade  tliat 
"B.  is  not  over-pleased,"  and  that  "  (J.  will  tlirow  up  his  pat  I." 

Ycm  rjuit  the  theatre  with  strange  noises  in  your  bead,  and  heavy  fore- 
bodings at  your  heart.  You  tell  your  wife  all.  That  sympathetic  woman 
stigmatises  tho  conduct  of  the  Dseloantente  in  terms  of  gre.  ,  hut 

console*  herself  and  you  with  the  reflection  that  "the  piece  will  be  played, 
let  13.  and  C.  like  it  or  dislike  it."     She  may  he  wrung  be: 
may  no*  be  played,  even  nftcr  having  been  rehearsed.     In  my  early 
I  remember  getting  a  brief  note,  from  a  manager,  requesting  me  to 
down  to  the  theatre)  as  he  wished  to  speak  with  mc  on  tho  subject  of  my 
comedy.     With  some  uneasiness  I  ontercd  his  room,  dimly  apprehending 

an  nnpiVasant  <"mmunkatioa<    Judj i'  my  feeling*  on  bearix ■■  that  ton 

leading  actor  had  thrown  up  his  j.art !  To  make  tlie  tui-.!oiturir  greater, 
thero  was  no  other  man  then  on  the  stage  to  whom  the  part  could  have 
ban  cntriiKteii.  I  was  advised  to  caD  do  the  h-iu-.i.',  and  try  my  power 
of  persuasion ;  though  1  daresay  the  manager  knew  well  enough  the 
hopelessness  of  tho  attempt.  Sick  at  heart,  I  jumped  into  a  cab,  went, 
was  politely  received,  and  quietly  but  firmly  o»tired  that  the  part  was 
not  one  the  distinguished  actor  could  consent  to  play.  1  argued  mad 
entreated,  in  vain,  "  There  aroao  taught  in  the  part,"  was  the  inexorable 
answer. 

"But,  my  dear  sir,"  I  pleaded,  "it  is  not  meant  to  bo  a  part  to 
excite  laughter  ho  much  as  admiration  for  intellectual  subtlety  and  quiet 
finesse.     It  is  a  sort  of  Talleyrand ;   it  is  high  comedy." 

"Yea,  I  know,  I  know;  monstrous  clerer,  and  all  that ;  but  without 
laughs  it  it  no  part.  If  1  were  a  young  man  beginning  my  career  I  might 
jump  at  such  a  cliunco;  as  it  is,  I  really  can't  play  it.  I  must  have 
langha." 
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"  What  u  to  be  done  ?     No  one  can  touch  the  part  bat  ycam-lf." 

"  No  ©no.     Without  rac  the  pice*  would  be  damned-'* 

rely  you  will  not,  by  refiuwl,  prevent  my  piece  being  played  lm 

"I  am  very  sorry,  rcry ;  but  I  can't  play  it,  and  without  me  the  piece 
i  be  damned.'* 

This  was  the  constant  re/rain.     I  quitted  the  home,  boiling  with 
Such  cruel  egoism  1  to  blight  a  young  author's  prospects 
y  because  the  admiration  of  the  audience  for  the  artist  did  not  suffice 
for  the  vanity  which  craved  the  vulgar  applause  of  laughter  ! 

Yet,  now  I  look  back  on  tho»c  day*,  I  see  that  my  indignation  was 
amply  my  own  egoism  reproaching  him  Tor  hi*.     He  waj  doubly  right. 

in  perceiving  tliat  the  part  was  not  one  which  could  be  eftV 
consequently  one  which  a  fine  actor  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  play  ;  and 
right  in  preferring  his  own  interest  to  mine— as  I  preferred  mine  to  his. 
If  1  could  have  had  such  clear  vision  then,  I  should  hare  thought  less 
unworthily  of  him,  and  havo  made  less  bad  blood  in  fuming  at  my  owa 
mistake.  To  give  the  finishing  touch  to  this  anecdote,  I  will  add  that  on 
reporting  my  ill  succwa  to  the  manager,  ho  completed  my  despair  by 
asking — if  I  couldn't  alter  the  part  into  one  for  Keeley  ? 

It  may  j*rhaps  l»e  objected  that  had  my  piece  been  better  I  should 
hove  escaped  thin;  which  is  tiue.  I  only  mentioned  the  case  as  an  illus- 
>.  <>f  tin;  vexations  to  which  the  dramatist  is  specially  liable.  'When 
the  BOftUsj  ha)  secured  the  acceptance  of  his  work,  his  initiatory  troubles 
are  at  an  ml.  Publishers,  to  begin  with,  are  far  from  being  go  trouble- 
some as  managers.  Indeed,  after  a  long  experience  of  both,  I  eon  con- 
scientiously say  that,  except  in  one  instance,  I  never  met  with  anything 
but  courtesy,  liberality,  and  ready  attention  from  publishers,  whereas  elf 
«nily  one  tailing'  i  en  I  Hjj  ill  thin.  No  doubt  the  chief  reason  is  that 
tin  manager  is  so  much  mora  hani-M-d  tlum  the  publisher,  and  the  pro- 
D  of  n  now  play  is  to  him  bo  much  greater  a  ri$k  than  the  production 
oi  a  new  boolt.  But  let  ns  suppose  that  the  initiatory  troubles  and  vexa- 
tious sire  equal  up  to  tin;  point  of  acceptance  :  at  this  stage  tin:  novelist 
isnt  ease;  the  MS.  goes  to  the  printer,  proofs  arrive;  il,.  book  is  pub- 
;  and  spent  i  directly  to  the  public,  certain  to  meet  with  the  kucccm 
which  its  adaptation  to  pabHc  taste  can  secure  for  it.     Not  so  with  the 

I  led  drama.  The  Serious  difficulties  begin,  n»  I  Raid,  at  rehearsal. 
Unlike  a  book,  a  drama  OaDBOt  directly  speak  to  the  pubiiO]  it  bos  to 
address  audiences  through  the  medium  of  n  representative  art.  Instead  of 
cnle-iilablc  elements — such  as  printers  typos — it  employs  the  incalculable 

ente — human  actors,  mutable,  capricious,  imperfect.  If  I  wi 
fine  verse,  the  pi  -inters  will  set  it  forth  in  type-  which  everywhere,  and  at 
ull  seasons,  will  carry  that  verse  directly  home  to  the  intelligent  mind; 
but.  the  actors  who  are  charged  with  speaking  that  verse — publishing  it 
tbt  mo— may  mangle  or  mouth  it,  so  that  the  audience  shall  bo  moved  to 
laughter  iir  contempt.     If  Qlfl  proof  is  sent  tC  me  with  imperfec- 

tions I  can  easily  correct  them ;  but  how  can  I  correct  the  actor's  proof— 
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which  ia  rehearsal — unless  I  am  dealing  with  a  very  intelligent  and 
complying  actor  ?  Now  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  not  all  actors  aro 
very  intelligent  and  very  complying.  Even  when  intelligent,  Qu 
human  beings,  subject  to  the  mutable  motives  and  caprices  of 
They  have  their  interest*  to  attend  to,  and  their  vanity  to  mjaguido  them. 
Rehearsal  brings  these  out.  First  let  mc  note  that  it  is  only  good  actors 
who  ever  net  at  rchcaraal ;  the  other*  gabble  over  the  words,  and  when  by 
emphasis  or  manner  they  unmNtakeably  betray  some  misapprehension  of 
the  part,  they  answer  your  objections  with  the  one  invariable  Ibrmula: 
"It  will  be  all  right  at  night."  You  have  horrible  misgivings  that  it  will 
be  all  wrong  at  night;  but  what  can  you  do?  Bad  actors  are  unteacli- 
ablc,  incorrigible.  They  will  take  no  hint;  they  resent  advice.  I 
remember  once  trying  to  convince  an  actor  that  the  whole  effect  of  Ml 
exit  in  a  pathetic  situation  would  be  ruined  unless  ho  spoke  his  few  worth 
iu  a  faltering  tone  of  subdued  emotion,  instead  of  "  taking  the  stage  "  and 
Mating  his  larewell.  He  haughtily  informed  me  that  he  had  been  on  the 
stage  fivc-and-twenty  years — and  that,  of  course,  was  an  answer  to  every  - 
thing.  Being  unable  to  persuade  him  that  "farewell"  was  never  pro- 
1111:1111  well  "  off  the  stage,  I  was  obliged  to  cut  the  word  out. 

Among  smaller  irritations,  you  have  to  endure  the  endless  suggestions 
of  the  actors  to  have  their  parts  altered — a  speech  put  in  for  thorn  here,  or 
"written  up"  there.  One  man,  whoso  only  qualilicitinn  I  ever  could 
discover  was  the  "  bend  in  his  back,"  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  proud, 
pestered  me  day  after  day  to  have  some  confidence  in  him.  Ho  wanted, 
especially,  a  "dying  scene;"  he  was  certain  he  could  produce  a  great 
1  Hi  t  with  a  death;  hut,  as  the  structure  of  the  piece  required  him  to 
live,  I  could  hardly  confide  in  him  to  that  extent.  This  seemed  a  hardship  ; 
he  was  so  sure  of  "  bringing  the  house  down  "  with  a  good  dying  scene. 
Had  there  been  a  chance  of  its  breaking  his  back,  I  might  hnvc  been 
tempted.  You  aro  also  continually  plagued  for  "exit  speeches."  No 
actor  willingly  rjtiitx  the  scene  without  a  point,  or  something  to  raise  a 
laogb — "something  to  take  him  oft,"  M  the  plirae«  goes.  It  matters  not 
lmw  little  relation  this  speech  may  have  to  the  business  of  the  scene ;  the 
one  imperious   de*ire  is  for  nn  exit  speech.     A  once  drew  a 

friend  of  mine  aside,  and  with  some  earnestness,  said — 

"  I  wish  you  could  give  B.  an  exit  speech  in  Ink  scene;  Ml  position  in 
rl m    iIumIk'  iV-mimd*  it." 

"  Perhaps  so;  but  his  position  in  the  play  doesn't  admit  of  one." 

"Oh,  anything  will  do — just  something  to  get  him  off." 

"But,  I  ask  TOUj  what  can  he  say?  " 

"ll'm!   1  don't  know Why  not  n  curse?     J). "t  position  ia  the 

theatre  demands  a  curse." 

"Oh,"  suid  the-  Minor,  laughing,  "  two  curses  if  you  like." 

"Tli  olng  I    Jt.  would  like  two  curses !  " 

Another  friend  mi  pruteud  by  a  cornfc  servant  fur  an  exit  speech  in  a 
accne  where  he  had  to  hurry  off  the  stage — summarily  dismissed  by  his 


master.  He  was  told  that  the  occasion  did  not  possibly  admit  of  a  speech. 
Hu  wiit  silent;  but  imagine  the  author's  feeling*  at  night  when  he  aivr  tho 
actor  toss  up  the  half-crown  bo  bad  received  at  au  earlier  part  of  tbo 
scene,  and  exclaim — "  Welcor.i 

In  tour,  just  published,  tbcra  are  several  atorios  of 

the  vexations  to  which  lie  h.i  1  I  during  tbo  rehearsal  of  his  jdajrs, 

xiti-1  IhtflS  KC  the  more  illustrative-  because  be  was  an  author  of  imineusc 
Mdlle.  Mars,  for  example,  accepted  the  character  of 
in  fisraon^  not  because  she  liked  it,  but  bccau&e  she  did  not  choose 
that  a  rival  should  play  in  it.     Hera  is  u  specimen  of  ber  demeanour  at 
rehearsal  :  — 

"  Pardon,  raon  ami,"  bUo  would  say  to  Firmin  or  Joanny,  "  I  want  to 
spenk  to  the  Oathor." 

The  actor  paused  with  a  uod  of  assent  Mdlle.  Mars  walked  up  to 
tbo  footlights,  put  her  hind  up  to  her  eye:*,  and  although,  of  course, 
perfectly  aware  of  the  spot  in  tho  orchestra  where  Hugo  sat,  p 
look  for  him. 

"M.  Hugo;  whethcro?" 

Hugo  rose — "  Hero,  madam 

"  Ah  1  very  good;  thanka....M.  ITugo,  1  have  to  say  this  verso — 

'  Vow  fitffl  mon  lion  wipcrbc  et  gtuurenx.* 


;d  to 


Do  you  like  that,  M.  Hugo?" 

•'What?" 

u  Voum  tin  won  lion." 

"  I  wrote  it,  iiiadarAo,  so  I  must  have  thought  it  nil  right." 

"  Then  you  stick  to  your  lion  ?" 

u  Yes,  and  no,  m&damc ;  find  mo  something  better,  and  I  will  oub- 
■ttiuta  it." 

"  It  i«  not  fur  me  to  do  that;  I  am  not  the  author." 

"in  iii;        ,i  4mbH| hint ltv/% it at it i» irriMsW 

"  The  fact  is,  it  sounds  ao  droll  to  call  Firmin  my  Uon.n 
"  That  is  becnuso  you  forget  that  you  arc  Dofia  Sol,  and  only  remember 
you  are  Malic.  Mars.'1 

"  Well,  since  you  must  hare  your  lion,  no  more  need  bo  said.     I  am 
IB  speak  what  ia  written,  and  my  lion  is  in  tho  manuscript.     3  will  aj 
'on — it  is  all  the  same  to  mo.     Come,  Firmin — 

'  Voos  &0S  mon  lion  snperbc  ot  gfnercux.' " 

On  the  following  day  the  same  scene  recommenced.  She  asked  him 
if  ho  ltnd  reflected  on  his  lion,  and  being  informed  that  no  thought  had 
been  | .'.  .  asked  him  ii'h.'  did  not  think  it  dangerous. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  dangerous.'1 
"  I  call  that  dangerou*  which  may  be  biased." 
"Madame,  I  never  had  the  pretenxion  of  not  being  biased." 
"  Good;  but  one  must  bo  kissed  as  little  as  possible." 
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"  Vou  think  tbo  lion  will  be  hissed.  In  tlint  case  you  will  not  Lave 
■polufl  it  with  your  accustomed  uk-nt. ' 

"  I  will  do  my  beat.     Nevertheless,  I  should  prefer  something  cIbu  ;  for . 
example— 

'  Vous  ctoi  monseijrnour  *ui>crbo  et  ffiafttUU1 

Does  not  monttiyumr  make  out  the  verse  as  well  as  mon  lion  t " 

"  With  kfcfg  difference  :  »/«"»  lion  is  poetical,  and  »ioiiaciyritnr  MHMBMH 

place.     I  would  rathor  to  hissed  for  a  good  verso  than  applauded  for  a 

bad  ate." 

"Well,  well,  don't  let  us  quarrel;  I  will  speak  your  good  vcrao, 

Allons,  mon  ami  Firmin,— 

'  Voua  ttea  mon  lion  supcrbo  et  g£nereas.' " 

Irritated  by  scenes  like  thi.i,  Victor  Hugo  threatened  to  give  the  part 
to  another  active.  "  Millie.  Mara  was  no  longer  impertinent,  but  she  was 
dumb.  i>lie  practtej  against  the  piece  by  her  icy  MDBfiti  JIvr  example 
chilled  the  others.'* 

It  i9  difficult  for  one  who  lias  had  no  experience  of  the  stage  to 
understand  the  galling  trials  which  tbc  dramatist  has  to  endure  from  the 
sullen,  silent  opposition  of  dissatisfied  actors.  I  do  not  blame  the  actors ; 
I  unly  pity  the  author.  In  every  play  there  must  be  character*  of 
hrecco,  yet  sometimes  requiring  the  uid  of  good  actors. 
There  are  pieces  which,  either  owing  to  the  necessities  of  the  story,  or 
the  defectiveness  of  its  construction,  allow  of  only  one  or  two  good  parts. 
We  can  hardly  expect  an  actor  to  throw  himself  heartily  into  a  part  which 
he  knows  will  bring  him  no  applause;  and  when,  at  the  same  tim 
aces  a  rival  in  possession  of  a  part  which  will  bo  effective,  and  will 
hailow  him,  wc  ORB  hardly  expect  that  ho  will  stifle  his  aiaour 
j>r/>pre  and  devote  himself  to  the  author's  success.  It  is  always  n  great 
difficulty  to  get  actors  to  play  up  to  each  oilier,  unless  their  own  parts 
.-.u  thrown  into  strong  relief  by  it.  You  can  undc  island  that  if  A.  has 
*oine  terrible  announcement  to  make  to  B.,  the  effect  of  this  will  be 
greatly  heightened  by  B.'s  face  and  manner  showing  tenor  or  interest, 
and  will  he  proportionately  lessened  if  li,  is  looking  away,  or  n mains 
unmoved.  When  King  John  hints  his  designs  to  Hubert,  part  c: 
effect  will  depend  on  Hubert's  playing  up  to  the  King.  But  actors  can 
v.ith  difficulty  bo  brought  to  assist  each  other  thus;  and  hence  the 
advantage  of  Inwh.-ind  and  wife  or  brother  and  sister  playing  togctlur; 
they  are  interested  in  each  other's  success.  Uivals  will  not  assist  each 
other;  they  often  do  their  best  quietly  t<>  thwart  each  other.  A  fri.n.l 
of  mine  ones  asked  an  actress  why  she  did  not  get  a  celebrated  actor 
to  look  at  her,  and  express  interest  in  the  narrative  she  had  to  deliver. 

"Ohl"  she  replied,  "1  can't  expect  Mr. to  look  at  me;  it's  my 

scene,  you  know  I  " 

This  is  a  chronic  difficulty;  you  can  imagine  how  it  is  heightened 
when  the  actors  uro  in  a  statu  of  dissatisfaction   with  their  parti*,  and 
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consequently  do  not  wist  ihc  play  to  succeed.  Nor  is  this  without  iu 
on  the  audience.  Acting  is  an  art  which  depends  largely  on  a 
state  of  sympathy  between  the  actors  and  tho  public ;  whatever  chills  the 
confidence  of  tho  one  lessens  the  pleasure  of  the  other.  No  one  eTer 
knows  what  piece  will  succeed  or  what  character  will  be  a  hit ;  half  the 
prosperity  of  the  effect  lies  with  the  audience.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty, 
unless  the  actor  be  encouraged  to  believe  that  he  will  produce  an  effect, 
he  is  rery  liable  to  fail.  And  his  confidence  may  often  be  shakes  at 
rehearsal  by  the  conduct  and  remarks  of  others.  I  once  read  a  piece  to 
the  principal  actor  and  actress.  Their  nnmistakcable  intercut,  thflr 
applause,  and  her  tears,  convinced  mo  that  with  them,  at  least,  I  might 
feel  nt  ease ;  and  as  the  other  parts  were  comparatively  insignificant,  I 
thought  iu  my  innocence  that  my  success  was  secured.  At  die  reading 
iu  the  green-room  I  ©bscrrcd,  without  surprise,  the  gloomy  re&erre  of 
two  or  three  who  disapproved  of  their  parts,  and  expected  one  at  least  to 
throw  up  hi*  part.  But  no.  Hchearsals  began.  I  felt  the  discontent 
1  through  the  theatre,  eileat,  but  unmistokeablc.  I  was  beedlees 
of  it — my  principal  actors  rem  cm.     In  a  few  days,  however,  the 

general  di  pr«.--i> ::  In  -.m  to  aflfcet  them;  they  became  uneasy,  afraid  of 
certain  passages,  which  before  had  delight-  d  them,  1  tried  to  inspirit  them, 
but  saw  with  each  rehearsal  that  their  doubts  grew  stronger.  Th»y 
knew  what  wns  the  opinion  current  in  the  theatre;  they  knew 
bUfam  wns  confidently  predicted,  and  they  began  to  fear.  At  last  ooe 
nnliirky  word  vw  ntti-ml  respecting  the  principal  part,  which  it  was 
"feared"  might  prove  dangerous.  From  ili.it  day  the  etrupgle  became 
hopahja.  As  a  matter  of  self-preservation  I  withdrew  the  pioce.  You 
think  I  Ought  ro  have  gone  on?  Well,  it  is  possible  that  had  the  actor 
been  somewhat  less  impressionable,  or  somewhat  more  self- confide:.' 
mi  lit  have  rotated  all  this  opposition,  nnd  mndo  the  piece  a  triumph; 
but  1 1  is  far  iimn;  likely  that,  troubled  by  misgivings,  he  would  hare 
I  feebly,  and  tlnn  the  failure  would  have  been  inevitable. 

'I 'I II SB  troubles,  you  will  observe,  are  not  accidental,  but  eat 
they  will  be  active  in  every  theatre,  and  in  every  country.     I  need  not 

BOW  tln-y  become  aggravated  by  the  tyranny  of  "  stars,"  or  by  that 
■till  more  vexatious  tyranny  which  reigns  in  a  theatre  where  the  mat  . 
wiir,  or  ehJn  onua,  is  an  actress,  and  an  indifferent  one,  to  whom  every- 
thing must  give  way.  It  is  bnd  enough  whi  a  the  manager  is  also  an 
;  but  the  manager's  wife !  The  novelist  and  poet  happily  know 
nothing  of  miseries  like  these. 

Another  immunity  belongs  to  the  novelist  and  poet  from  the  fact  that 
liny  require  no  medium  between  them  nnd  the  public.  The  drama 
rrjiretcnts.  Now  there  nre  many  imaginative  conceptions  which  cannot  he 
represented  OH  the  stage  without  peril,  and  some  that  become  pu:- 
ridiculous.  In  a  novel  or  a  poem  the  sudden  opening  of  the  clouds  and 
nip!  arance  of  the  moon  looking  down  with  silent  solemnity  on  a  murder 
which  line  just  been  committed  in  secrecy  and  darkness  may  thrill  the 
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murderer  with  horror  ami  remorse ;  but  when  tins  comes  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  stage,  the  parting  of  Qarpt  Ufa  rf  clouds,  and  the  appcorance 
of  a  feeble  stage-moon,  will  certainly  produce  no  solemn  impression,  Bad 
will  probably  cause  a  titter.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  dangerous  xnjit-jri.il 
of  inforior  actors.  The  author  conceives  a  group  of  noblemen,  or  a  p 
of  young  men  of  fashion  ;  these  have  to  be  represented  by  "  unpen*," 
men  engaged  to  "  go  on  "  at  a  shilling  a  night.  In  a  comedy  written  in 
my  days  of  iiu\;iri<  me,  there  was  a  scene,  the  idea  of  which  was  droll 
enough,  and  taken  from  reality:  the  young  hero,  flushed  with  wine,  had 
ftficOtlDDAtalj  invited  I  Dumber  of  etraugere  to  breakfast  with  Inn: 
morning,  went  to  bed,  riept  off  the  effects  of  the  supper,  and  awoke  wr- 
ing all  about  it.  Next  morning  one  by  one  the  guests  arrive,  and  the 
iudoa  may  be  in:;i: Miied !  This  scene  the  manager  proved  to  mo  to  be 
utterly  impracticable,  because  the  guests  would  nBOMHlily  h 
represented  by  "  supers  ;"  ami  how  (fay  would  riPIoacat  young  QmUba 
it  is  needles  to  *ay.  Some  one  has  said:  "Supers  are  the  •moll-pox 
of  the  drama  ;  when  they  du  not  kill,  they  leave  indelible  scars." 

The  exigencies  of  rcpn  cnlatmn  often  i i ill ie.t  great  panga  on  the  author 
i  y  i-iicti  |g  ii  i  in  t..  cut  ool  what  he  considers  to  bo  his  finest  passages.  They 
may  be  line ;  but  a  passage  which  in  the  reading  would  be  u 
admired,  may,  in  the  acting,  cause  the  ainlicncc  to  yawn.  It  ia  difficult  to 
...Ii-  tli«'  author  Of  thift  Sheridan  Knowlcn  never  learned  the  mioj.I" 
ionfl  of  quantity;  and  although  at  n-hcarwd  he  was  implored  to 
shorten  speeches,  obstinately  refused  lo  cut  out  n  line.  After  the  first 
night  he  VU  the  first,  to  propose  heroic  slashing,  because  then  he  had  felt 
how  the  length  of  speeches  damaged  certain  scenes. 

Apropos  ©f  "  cutting  out  the  poetry,"  so  much  dreaded  by  poetic  dra- 
matists, I  may  tell  a  story  of  an  author,  now  deceased.  He  was  a  regular 
writer  for  the  theatres,  but  Lad  not  yet  ventured  on  such  high  flights  na 
ily.  One  day  he  said  to  his  manager,  "  I'm  going  to  say  something — 
I  know  you'll  laugh,  but  I  don't  care.  Welt,  I've  written  a  tragedy,  which 
I  should  like  you  to  see."  He  waBasked  to  send  it;  did  so ;  and  thus  the 
story  proceeds  in  his  own  words :  "  Well,  sir,  a  few  dayi  feAowttrdfl  I  got 

this  note  from  bin)  :  '  My  dear ,  Of  nil  the  preposterous  things  I  cm  r 

read,  your  tragedy  is  the  most  stupendous.  But  come  and  dine  with  me 
to-morrow  at  six.'  Just  like  him  :  wound*  your  feelings  in  the  tenderest 
jMiitit,  .mil  then  tries  to  wi|H»  it  out  with  lIig  dirty  bribe  of  a  dinner. 
However,  I  went.  He  told  im  i<i  ml  ftil  all  the  poetry,  and  send  It  tO 
Anlky'w.  I  did;  and  it  ran  a  handled  nights.  So  you  see  what  a  piece 
it  mast  have  been." 

I  have  not  enumerated  all  the  vexations  video  precede  the  First 
Night;  but  have  named  enough  I"  prove  my  cava,  The  day  of  publica- 
tion to  a  novelist  or  poet  ia  a  supremely  happy  day;  as  the  work  lies 
before  him,  ho  fondles  it,  dips  into  it,  imagines  the  effect  it  is  going  to 
produce,  and  writes  the  names  of  friends  nnd  big-wigs  in  the  •'  presentation 
copies  "  (never  read,  Dot  always  acknowledged  J,  with  a  tense  of  drawing 
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cfccqnc.1  on  the  hank  of  Faini.  II  ■  thinks  only  of  tho  vast  public. 
If  some  "  envious  critics"  (all  who  do  not  praise  a  work  are  envious) 
and  some  stupid  rendera  fail  to  detect  his  merit,  he  can  appeal  from 
them  to  that  noble  but  mysterious  entity,  the  General  Reader,  suppojod 
capable  of  the  most  delicate  and  generous  appreciation.  Far  otherwise 
feels  the  dramatist.  He  has  horrible  misgiving*.  Tho  last  rehearsal  van 
anything  but  perfect.  Some  of  the  actors  had  not  yet  mastered  "  the 
word*."  It  it  to  be  all  right  nt  night ;  and  he  hope*  it  will  be.  More- 
over, ho  known  that  this  night's  publication  is  final.  Union  he  please* 
the  audience  he  has  no  chance  of  reaching  the  great  public  'J  I 
is  instantaneous,  and  admits  of  no  appeal.  Tho  pit  has  no  time  to  ponder ; 
first  impression*  are  final  on  the  stage.  So  anxious  U  the  trial  of  a  first 
night,  that  eome  aui  k  the  alow  agony,  and  keep  away  from  the 

theatre  until  the  joyful  news  of  success  is  brought  them.  I  should  have 
suffered  more  from  apprehension,  so  I  always  braved  the  chances,  seated 
at  the  back  of  a  private  box. 

The  house  is  slowly  filling.  You  are  on  the  stage,  trying  to  encourage 
the  actors  by  admiring  their  "get  up,"  and  predicting  what  they  will 
effect  with  certuin  scenes ;  looking  through  the  hole  in  the  curtain  to  sre 
who  linn  come,  and  whether  there  i'b  n  good  pit ;  and  trying  to  share  the 
(UUllgtfl'l  confidence  that  "  B.  is  certain  to  be  all  right."  The  overture 
begins.  You  see  critics  and  friends  scattered  about  the  boxes;  and  the 
pit  in  rapidly  BHllIg.     Yon  arc  pa  tho  stage  to  your  private  box, 

and  the  curtain  rises.  A  first-night  audience  is  always  good-natured ; 
nly  arc  there  many  friends  of  tho  author  come  to  "  ensure  a  success," 
and  really  anxious  that  the  piece  should  succeed ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
indifferent  public  is  only  too  willing  to  admire  and  be  pleased.  Any 
chance  of  applause  is  eagerly  sought  by  friends  and  willingly  accepted  by 
the  audience. 

You  arc  thrilled  with  the  plaudits;  but  you  sit  in  alternations  of 
triumph  and  ngr.ny,  for,  although  the  piece  may  be  "  going  famously,'* 
you  are  but  too  painfully  conscious  of  all  its  defects.  You  sit  there 
condemned  to  endure  poetry  mangled,  wit  blunted,  nnd  conception* 
distorted.  The  man  who,  nt  rehearsal,  was  "  letter  perfect,''  U  ncrvoas, 
and  make*  havoc  with  tho  verse.  The  actress  who  was  charming  In  one 
scene  at  rehearsal,  is  totally  without  charm  to-night.  Effects  upon  i 
you  calculated  fall  flat;  passages  arc  suddenly  revealed  as  perilous;  too 
late  you  sec  a  hundred  errors,  and  you  foresee  rocks  ahead.  More  than 
once  nn  author  thus  frightened  and  enlightened  has  rushed  behind  tins 
scenes,  and  arranged  to  omit  a  scene  or  passage  because  of  the  risk.  The 
applause  mny  keep  Dp  your  sinking  courage,  but  it  does  not  protect  you 

1:175. 

Amid  such  fluctuations,  the  piece  proceeds.     At  last  the  curtain  (alls 
to  immense  cheering.     Vociferous  shouts  of  "Author!  anth 
nut  like  rockets  from  all  sides.     This  is  a  supreme  moment.     You  bow 

.  your  box  and  Iwo  mankind.     Every  man  nud  woman  of  that  inttHi- 
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gent  pit  is  your  friend.  You  Lurry  behind  the  scenes  to  congratulate  ttd 
be  congratulated,  to  compliment  and  be  complimented,  to  shake  the  leading 
actors  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  gratefully  salute  the  cheek  of  the  heroine 
— if  she  will  let  you.  With  generous,  effusive  insincet  ify  you  find  yourself 
complimenting  the  very  actors  whose  stupidity  bat  n  little  while  since 
evoked  curses  not  loud  but  deep.  One  or  two  well -known  dramatists  and 
critics  arc  on  the  stage,  and  perhaps  n  nobleman  of  theatrical  tastes;  to 
these  you  are  presented,  and  by  these  you  are  congratulated.  It  is  a  wild, 
delirious  moment.  But  the  stage  has  to  be  cleared  for  the  after-piece 
You  make  an  appointment  to  be  at  the-  theatre  to-morrow  at  cloven,  "  to  go 
ovit  the  piece;"  and  either,  if  you  are  wise,  return  to  your  home  to 
gladden  ydOx  wife  with  the  news;  or,  if  you  arc  otherwise,  joiu  a  fiffl 
friends  at  supper. 

"  The  topjMr  afti.r  the  play  "  might  form  a  chapter  by  itself.  Some- 
times the  author,  confident  of  KlOCttB,  invites  his  guests  beforehand, 
if  the  Rueceas  boa  been  equivocal,  this  makes  it  rather  awkward  for  the 
friends,  Sometimes  the  manager  provide  supper.  I  remember  one, 
given  by  a  manager  now  dead,  who  was  more  hospitable  than  literate,  and 
who  had  invited  the  chief  nctora,  two  dramatic  critics  (whom  I  saw 
writing  their  columns  in  corner*  of  Ul  pi  i  vute  room),  and  some  "  literary 
friend?,"  myself  included,  to  rejoice  over  the  successes  of  a  di. 
the  Broken  Heart.  A  jovial  and  joyouB  supper  it  was.  At  an  early 
period  the  enthusiastic  impresario  rose,  and  lifting  his  champagne  glass  in 
the  air,  said,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  nervousness  (or  drink),  "  Ladies 
and  gentlemen, — It  is  with  feelings  of  very  particular  pleasure,  and  I  may 
say  gratification,  that  I  rise  to  propose  a  tonst,  which  I  am  sure  you 
will  all  agree  with  me  is  well  deserved,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
drink  with  all  the  honours :  '  Here's  to  the  Broken  'Art,  and  the  'And 
which  ijniilf.d  it.' " 

Of  what  followed,  I  have  only  a  dim   recollection  of   much  noise, 

.".'agant  eulogies,  a  gradually  increasing  introduction  of  the  name 
of  fihukspearc,  which  nt  firat  was  DMQttGDed  with  timidity,  and  a  sort 
of  vinous  convieti"M  fhflt  the  'Ami  hail  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  dramatic 
art.  I  hope,  for  his  own  sake,  that  the  author  was  sufficiently  wise  to 
accept  all  this  culopy  with  the  necessary  " discount," or  sufficiently  healed 
wine  not  to  have  understood  it;  otherwise  he  mint  have  tumbled 
into  bed  that  morning  with  an  inflated  MOBB  of  his  greatness,  and  must 
have  waked  up  with  considerable  astonishment  to  read  iu  the  morning 
papers  that  ho  was,  after  all,  not  a  Shakspearc. 

I  shall  not  touch  HpOO  Qt»  dramatist  in  relation  to  the  ciiiirx,  because 
whatever  he  may  have  to  endure  on  that  score  is  not  peculiar  to  him. 
There  is,  however,  a  lourcc  of  vexation  after  tho  triumph  which  may  be 
dosed.  I  have  said  that  tho  first-night  audience  is  always  good- 
natured;  it  is  more,  it  is  intelligent.  The  number  of  critics,  old  play- 
goers, and  (if  the  author  has  a  name  in  the  world)  of  literary  men  present 
on  a  first  night,  leaven  tho  audience  in  a  surprising  manner.     But  if  this 
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has  its  advantages,  it  Las  also  its  drawbacks.  Many  a  passage  -which 
went  brilliantly  at  first,  passes  unnoticed  ever  afterwards ;  and  the  dis- 
appointed author  notices  it  with  disgust.  It  wo*  remarked  that  Douglas 
Jerrold 's  plays  were  always  triumphant  un  the  tii-i  nJghl  The  audience 
appreciated  his  wit;  the  laughter  was  incessant.  Afterwards,  the  un- 
adulterated public  listened  with  stolid  faces  to  those  Hashing  repartees; 
lor  it  ia  unhappily  the  fact  that  our  audiences  seldom  laugh  at  any  but  the 
oldest  jokea — the  family  Joe  Millers — the  Wandering  Jews  (Tetprit — and 
if  you  offer  them  wit  at  all,  it  must  be  wit  they  already  know. 

On  the  supposition,  then,  that  your  comedy  has  really  been  witty  and 
successful,  there  arc  great  chances  against  its  taking  hold  of  the  ; 
mil.   h  ii.  ;.  theatrical  iptalidH.     The  samo  may  bo  said  of  your 

tragedy:  :i  first-night  audience  may  applaud  speeches  which  will  after- 
ward* bo  listened  to  with  impatience.       Hence  it  is  that  many  :i 

:   thai  In:  has  achieved  a  great  dramatic  aucoosft,  and  has 
perhaps  incurred  expenses  on  the  strength  of  it,  when)  after  a  few  nights' 
run,  the  work  is  withdrawn  because  the  public  would  not  come  to  sec  it. 
At  one  of  those  suppers  just  mentioned,  a  piny  was  freely  Bpok 
as  destined  "to  live  iu  the  literature  of  our  country."     It  was  perfoi 
four  nights. 

Thus,  if  the  tppL  tred  by  the  dramatist  be  more  concentrated 

nnd  intoxicating  tlimi  the  ;ippla8M  received  by  the  novelist  or  poet,  it  is 
purchased  by  n  fur  greater  amount  of  vexation,  and  the  failure  is  prc- 
portionatily  emphatic     M  if,  in  rare  exceptional  cases,  his  wort 

has  the  immense  benefit  of  being  presented  to  the  public  through  the 
medium  of  fine  acting,  which  of  course  intensifies  its  effect ;  on  the  other 
hand,  this  strong  light  can  only  be  shed  on  one  or  two  parts — bad  acting 
will  .is  much  distort  his  work  in  the  <.ther  part*.     True  it  undoubted 
that  a  fine  actor  will  .sometimes  raise  an  insignificant  part  into  one  of 
Surprising  cflcct ;  but  much  oftencr  the  actors  rob  their  porta  of 
ficance.     Now,  the  dramatist  is  far  lees  grateful  to  the  line  actor  for  hit 
nid  (because  not  so  conscious  of  it)  than  he  is  wrath  with  the  bad  actcr 
for  his  failures.    What  is  the  most  cherished  hope  of  every  author  .'    That 
he  may  be  understood;  that  his  work  may  ba  (airly  brought  before  the 
pulilii-.     What,  then,  must  be  the  misery  of  the  dramatic  author  who  lias 
to  sec  his  work   mutilated   to  fit  it   for  the  stage,   and   mangled  v 
produced  ? 
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words;  -wherein  Lady  Clandidlem  spoke  much  more  openly,  declaring 
her  opinion  that  Lady  Dumbello  would  be  off  before  May.  They  both 
agreed  that  it  would  not  be  altogether  bad  for  Lord  Dumbello  that  he 
should  lose  his  wife,  but  shook  their  heads  very  sadly  when  they  spoke 
of  poor  Plantsgenet  Palliser.  As  to  the  lady's  fete,  that  lady  whom  they 
had  both  almost  worshipped  during  the  days  at  Courcy  Castle, — they  did 
not  seem  to  trouble  tliermu-lvca  about  tlmt. 

And  it  tnust  beadioilBrd  that  Mr.  PaHiaer  had  been  a  little  imprudent, 
— imprudent,  thut  is,  if  ho  knew  anything  about  the  rumours  afloat, — 
seeing  that  soon  after  his  visit  at  Courcy  Castle  he  had  gone  down  to 
Lady  Hnrtletop's  place  in  Shropshire,  at  which  the  Dumbello*  intended 
to  spend   the  winter,  and  on  leaving  it  had  expressed  his  intention  oi 

ruing  in  F«liru;iry.  'I  In  !I:ir:li-U'p  people  had  pressed  him  very 
much, — the  pressure  having  oome  with  peculiar  force  from  Lord  Dumbello. 
Therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Uartletop  people  had  at  any 
rate  not  heard  of  the  rumour. 

Mr.  Flontagcnct  Palliscr  spent  his  Christmas  with  his  uncle,  fin 
Duke  of  Omnium,  at  Gatherum  Castle.  That  is  to  say,  ho  reached  the 
castle  in  time  for  dinner  on  Christmas  ere,  and  left  it  on  the  morning 
after  Clirijlina*  day.  This  waa  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  ol 
his  life,  and  the  tenants,  dependants,  and  followers  of  the  Omnium 
interest  were  always  delighted  to  sec  this  manifestation  of  a  healthy 
English  domestic  family  feeling  between  the  duke  and  his  nephew.  But 
the  amount  of  intercourse  on  such  occasions  between  them  was  generally 
trifling.  The  duke  would  smile  as  he  put  out  his  right  hand  to  hi* 
nephew,  and  say, — 

"  Well,  Plantagenct, — very  busy,  I  suppose  ?  " 

The  duke  was  the  only  living  being  who  called  him  Plantagenct  to  bis 
free,  though  there  were  some  scores  of  men  who  talked  of  Planty  Pal 
behind  his  back.  The  duke  had  been  the  only  living  being  so  to  call 
him.  Let  us  hope  that  it  still  was  so,  and  that  there  had  arisen  no 
feminine  exception,  dangerous  in  its  nature  and  improper  in  its  enenm- 
stancea. 

"  Well,  Plantagenct,''  said  the  duke,  on  the  present  occasion,  *  very 
busy,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  duke,1'  said  Mr.  Palliser.  "  When  a  man  gets  the 
harness  on  bim  he  does  not  easily  get  quit  of  it." 

The  duke  remembered  that  lib  nephew  hod  made  almost  lb*  same 
remark  at  his  last  Christmas  visit     ' 

"  By-the-by,"  said  the  duke,  "  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  yon 
before  you  go." 

Such  a  proposition  on  the  duke's  part  was  a  great  departure  from 
his  usual  practice,  but  the  nephew  of  course  undertook  to  obey  hi* 
uncle's  behest*. 

"  I'll  see  you  before  dinner  to-morrow,-'  said  Plantagenct. 

"Ah,  do,"  said  the  duke.     ,;  I'll  not  keep  you  fivu  minutes."     And 
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at  six  o'clock  on  the  following  afternoon  the  two  war*  closeted  together  in 
the  duke's  private  room. 

"  I  don't  suppose  there  in  much  m  ii,"  begun  the  duke,  "  but  people 
arc  talking  about  you  and  Lady  DumbehV" 

«  Upon  my  word,  people  are  very  kind."     And  Mr.  Poiliscr  bethought 
himaeli*  of  the  fact, — for  it  certainly  was  a  fact, — that  people  for  a  great 
many  years  had  talked  about  his  uncle  and  Lady  Dumbello's  mu: 
in-law. 

"  Yes  ;  kind  enough  ;  are  they  not  ?  You've  just  come  from  Hartle- 
bury, I  baliere."  Hartlebury  was  the  Marquis  of  Hartletopu  seat  in 
Shropshire. 

"  Ye*,  I  have.     And  I'm  going  there  again  in  February.'' 

*'  Ah,  I'm  sorry  for  that.  Not  that  I  mean,  cf  course,  to  interfere 
with  your  arrangements.  You  will  acknowledge  that  1  have  not  often 
done  so,  in  any  mutter  vhatc,  i 

*  No ;  you  have  not,"  said  the  nephew,  comforting  himself  with  an 
inward  assurance  that  no  such  interference  on  his  uncle's  part  could  have 
been  possible. 

■  Hut  in  this  instance  it  would  suit  me,  and  I  rc.itly  think  it  would 
suit  you  too,  tl»at  you  should  be  aa  little  at  Hartlebury  a*  possible.  You 
bar*  said  you  would  go  there,  and  of  course  you  will  go.  But  if  I  were 
you,  1  would  not  Btay  above  a  day  or  two." 

Mr.  Plnntngcnct  Palliaer  received  everything  he  had  in  the  world  from 
bis  uncle.  lie  sat  in  Parliament  through  his  uncle's  inter**!,  and 
received  an  allowance  of  ever  so  many  thousand  a  year,  which  his  uncle 
could  stop  to-morrow  by  his  mere  word.  He  was  his  uncle's  heir,  and 
the  dukedom,  with  certain  entailed  properties,  must  ultimately  fall  to  him, 
unless  his  uncle  should  marry  and  have  a  son.  But  by  fair  the  greater 
portion  of  the  duke's  property  was  unentailed ;  the  duke  might  probably 
live  for  the  next  twenty  years  or  more ;  and  it  was  quite  possible  that,  if 
offended,  he  might  marry  and  become  a  fittlu-r.  It  may  be  said  that  no 
man  could  well  be  more  dependent  on  another  than  Plantagenct  Palluer 
was  upon  his  uncle;  and  it  may  be  said  also  that  no  father  or  uncle  ever 
troubled  his  heir  with  leas  interference.  Never  theleas,  the  nephew 
immediately  fi.lt  himself  aggrieved  by  this  allusion  to  his  private  life,  and 
resolved  at  once  that  lie  would  not  submit  to  such  surveillance. 

"I  don't  know  how  long  I  shall  stay,''  said  he;  "but  I  cannot 
cay  that  my  vis.it  will  be  influenced  one  way  or  the  other  by  such  a 
rumour  as  that." 

"  No ;  probably  not.  But  it  may  perhaps  he  influenced  by  my 
request."     And  the  duke,  as  he  spoke,  looked  a  little  savage. 

"  You  wouldn't  ask  me  to  regard  a  report  that  has  no  foundation." 

"  I  am  not  asking  about  it*  foundation.  Nor  do  I  in  the  least  winli  to 
interfere  with  your  manner  in  life."  By  which  last  observation  the  duke 
intended  his  nephew  to  understand  that  he  was  quite  at  liberty  to  take 
away  any  other  gentleman's  wife,  but  that  be  was  not  at  liberty  to  give 

•2  b— a 
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occasion  even  for  a  surmise  that  he  wanted  to  take  Lord  Duinbello's 
wife.  "  The  fact  is  thi.-s  Plantagenet.  I  have  for  many  yeara  been 
intimate  with  that  family.  I  have  not  many  intimacies,  and 
probably  never  increase  them.  Such  friends  as  I  have,  I  wish  to  keep, 
sod  you  will  easily  perceive  that  any  such  report  as  that  which  I  havt 
mentioned,  might  make  it  unpleasant  for  me  to  go  to  Hnrtlelniry,  or  for 
the  Hartlebury  people  (0  come  here."  The  duke  certainly  could  not 
have  spoken  plainer,  and  Mr.  Pall'  -<tood  Lien  thoroughly.      Two 

such  alliances  between  the  two  families  could  not  be  expected  to  run 
plrawintly  together,  and  even  the  rumour  of  any  such  second  alliance 
might  interfere  with  t.he  mm  of  tho  former  one. 

"That"*  all,"  aaid  the  dub-. 

"  It's  a  most  al'.innl  under,"  said  Mr.  Palliser. 

"  1  dare  say.  Those  slanders  always  are  absurd ;  but  what  can  we 
do?  Wo  can't  tie  up  people's  tongues."  And  the  duke  looked  as 
though  he  wished  to  have  the  subject  considered  as  finished,  and  to 
be  left  alone. 

"But  wo  can  disregard  them,"  said  the  nephew,  indiscreetly. 

"  You  may.     I  have  never  been  able  to  do  so.     And  yet,  I  believe,  I 
have  not  earned  for  myself  the  reputation  of  being  subject  to  the  voice* 
of  men.     You  think   that  I  am  asking  much  of  you;  but  you  should 
remember  that  hitherto  I  hnvc  given  much  and  have  asked  nothing, 
expect  you  to  oblige  mi-  in  this  matter." 

Thm  Mr.  Plantagenet  Palliaer  left  the  room,  knowing  that  he  had 
been  threatened.  What  the  duke  had  said  amounted  to  this. — If  you  go 
on  dangling  niter  Lady  Dumbello,  I'll  stop  the  seven  thousand  a  year 
which  I  give  you.  I'll  oppose  yOPT  DOtt  return  at  Silverbridge,  sod  I'll 
make  a  will  and  leave  away  from  you  Matching  and  the  Horns, — a  beauti- 
ful little  place  in  Surrey,  the  use  of  which  had  been  already  offered  to 
Mr.  Palliser  in  the  event  of  his  marriage ;  all  the  Littlcbury  estate  in 
Yorkshire,  and  the  100X0)0111  Bootch  property.  Of  my  ]>er*onaI  goods, 
and  money  invested  in  hums,  nliares,  and  funds,  yon  shall  never  touch  a 
shilling,  or  the  value  of  a  shilling.  And,  if  I  find  that  1  can  suit  myself, 
it  may  be  that  I'll  leave  you  plain  Mr.  Plantagenet  Palliser,  with  a  liltkj 
first  cousin  for  the  head  of  your  family. 

Tho  full  amount  of  thi-i  threat  Mr.  Palliser  understood,  and,  M  he 
thought  of  it,  he  acknowledged  to  himself  that  he  had  never  felt 
Lady  D  umbel  lo  anything  like  love.  No  conversatn  :i  bet  ween  them  had 
ever  been  wanner  than  that  of  which  the  raider  has  seen  a  sample. 
Lady  Dumbello  had  been  nothing  to  him.  But  now,— now  the) 
matter  had  been  put  before  him  in  this  way,  might  it  not  become  him,  a* 
a  gentleman,  to  fall  in  love  with  bo  very  beautiful  a  woman,  whose  name 
had  already  been  linked  with  his  own  ?  We  all  know  that  story  of  the 
priest,  who,  by  his  question  in  the  confessional,  taught  the  ostler  to  grease 
tho  horses'  teeth.  "  I  never  did  yet,"  said  the  ostler,  "  but  I'll  have  a  try 
at   it."     In   this  case,   tho  duke  had  acted  the  part  of  the  priest,  and 
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Mr.  Palliser,  before  the  night  was  over,  had  almost  become  as  ready  a 
pupil  aa  llic  ostler.  As  to  the  tin i-:it.  it  would  ill  IMOOBM  hini,  aa  a 
PalHatt  and  a  Plantagenet,  to  regard  it.  The  duke  would  not  marry.  Of 
all  men  in  the  world  he  was  the  least  likely  to  spite  his  own  face  by 
cutting  off  hi*  own  nose ;  and,  for  the  rest  of  it,  Mr.  Palliser  would  take 
hi*  chance.  Therefore  he  went  down  to  ITarilebiiry  early  in  February, 
taring  fully  determined  to  be  very  particular  in  hit  attentions  to 
Lady  Dumbello. 

Among  a  houseful  of  people  at  Hnrtlehury,  he  found  Lord  Porlock, 
a  alight,  sickly,  worn-out  looking  man,  who  had  Hometliing  about  hia 
eye  of  hi*  father's  hardness,  but  nothing  in  hia  mouth  of  hia  father'* 
ferocity. 

"  So  your  sister's  going  to  be  married  ?  '  aid  Mr.  PolliBCr. 

"  Y«».  O&f  ha*  no  right  to  be  surprised  at  anything  they  do,  when 
one  rt-mrimber*  the  lim  their  Either  lead*  them.'' 

"  I  wan  going  to  congratulate  you." 

u  Don't  do  that." 

"  I  met  him  at  Courcy,  and  rather  liked  him." 

Jlr.  Palliser  had  barely  spoken  to  I  :>ie  at  Courcy,  but  t! 

the  usual  course  of  his  social  life  ho  seldom  did  more  than  barely  speak 
to  anybody. 

"  Did  you?"  said  Lord  Porlock.  "For  the  poor  girl's  sake  I  hope 
hoV  ni't  .-i  itlffian.  How  any  maO  shaold  propQW  i"  my  father  to  marry 
a  daughrcr  out  of  hi*  bOttMj  i*  BOtta  t3wn  I  can  understand.  How  was 
my  mother  looking  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  see  anything  amiss  about  bar." 

\pcct  that  he'll  murdir  her  some  diiy."     Then  that  conversation 
eamc  to  an  .ml. 

Mr  Palliiter  himself  perceived, — as  lie  looked  at  licr  ho  could  not  but 
perceive, — that  a  certain  amount  of  eociul  energy  seemed  to  enliven  Lady 
Dumbello  when  he  approached  bar.  She  m  given  to  smil«  whan 
addressed,  hut  her  usual  smile  was  meaningless,  aJnu  II  and  never 

in  any  degree  flattering  to  tin  pOrMO  10  nrhoag  ttawaw  I  I >■!■  Very 
many  women  smile- as  they  answer  the  words  which  are  spoken  to  (bam, 
and  most  who  do  so  flatter  hy  their  smile.  The  thing  is  so  common  that 
do  one  thinks  of  it.  The  flattering  pleases,  but  means  nothing.  The 
impression  unconsciously  taken  simply  convey*  a  feling  that  IjM  woman 
has  mado  herself  agreeable,  as  it  was  her  duty  to  do, — ngrreahle,  us  far 
as  that  smile  went,  in  some  very  infinite«im;>  ia  thereby 

made  her  little  contribution    I  I    make  the  same  c 

bution  a  bs&dxtd  tin,.  |  in  the  Mime  evening.  No  one  know  ii.tr  riio  baa 
flattered  anybody;  she  does  not  know  [I  tba  world  cilia  her 

an  agreeable  woman.  lint  Lady  Durulx-llo  put  no  fl.ittery  into  her 
customary  smiles.  They  were  cold,  uu-maning,  accompanied  by  no 
special  ghe  •  eye,  and  seldom  ad  laL     They 

were  given  te  the  rtom  a:  large ;  and  the  room  at  large,  acknowledging 
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her  great  pretensions,  accepted  tlxytn  as  sufficient  But  when  Mr.  I 
earn*  near  to  ber  ahc  wouM  turn  herself  slightly,  ever  ao  slightly,  <.••. 
seat,  and  would  allow  ber  eye*  to  reat  for  a  moment  upon  hia  face.  Then 
when  he  remarked  that  it  had  been  rather  e«M,  abe  would  anile  actual!/ 
npon  him  as  she  acknowledged  the  truth  of  hia  observation.  All  this 
Mr.  Puliiser  taught  himaelf  to  observe,  having  been  instructed  by  hia 
foolish  unci*  in  that  k'$*oa  as  to  the  greasing  of  the  boms'  teeth. 

Rut,  nevertheless,  daring  the  first  week  of  his  stay  at  Hartlebury,  be 
did  not  say  a  word  to  her  more  tender  than  hia  obserration  •boat  the 
weather.  It  ia  true  that  he  was  very  busy.  He  had  undertaken  to  apeak 
npon  the  address,  and  as  Parliament  was  now  about  to  be  opened,  and  as 
hia  speech  was  to  bo  based  upon  statistics,  he  was  full  of  figures  and 
papers.  Hia  correspondence  was  pressing,  and  tbe  day  was  seldom  long 
enough  for  his  purpose*.  He  felt  that  the  intimacy  to  which  he  aspired 
waa  hindered  by  the  laborious  routine  of  his  life ;  but  nevertheless  he 
would  do  something  before  he  kit  Hartlebury,  to  show  the  special  nature 
of  his  regard.  He  would  say  something  to  her,  that  should  open  to  her 
view  the  secret  of — shall  wo  say  his  heart?  Such  waa  hia  resolve,  day 
after  day.  And  yet  clay  a/tar  day  went  by,  and  nothing  was  said. 
He  landed  that  Lord  Dumbello  was  some  what  loss  friendly  in  his 
manner  than  he  had  been,  that  he  put  himself  in  the  way  and  looked 
cross;    but,  as  he  declared  to   himself,  he   cared   very  little   for  Lord 

iljeUo'a  looks. 

"  When  do  yon  go  to  town  ?  "  he  aaid  to  her  one  evening. 

"  Probably  in  April.  We  certainly  shall  not  leave  Hartlebury 
before  that." 

"  Ah,  yea.     You  stay  for  the  bunting." 

"  Yes  ;  Lord  Dumbello  always  remains  here  tlirough  March.  He  may 
run  up  to  town  for  a  day  or  two," 

••  How  comfortable  !     I  must  be  in  London  on  Thursday,  yon  know." 

"  When  Parliament  meets,  I  suppose  ?  " 
I  xaetly.     It  is  such  a  bore ;  but  one  has  to  do  it." 

"  When  a  man  makes  a  business  of  it,  I  suppose  he  must," 

Ibj  dear,  yes;  it's  quite  imperative."  Then  Mr.  Pulliser  looked 
round  the  room  and  thought  he  saw  Lord  Dumbello'* eye  fixed  upon  him. 
It  wag  rually  very  hard  work.  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  he  did  not  know 
how  to  begin.  What  was  he  to  suy  to  her  ?  How  waa  he  to  oommenos 
a  conversation  that  should  end  by  being  tender  ?  She  was  very  handsome 
certainly,  and  for  him  ahe  could  look  interesting;  but  for  his  very  life  he 
<liil  not  know  how  to  begin  to  say  anything  special  to  her.  A  liaison 
with  such  n  woman  an  I.ady  Dumbello, — platonic,  innocent,  but  neverthe- 
less very  intimate, — would  certainly  lend  a  grace  to  his  life,  which,  under 
its  present  circumstances,  was  rather  dry.  He  was  told, — told  by  pubhe 
rumour  which  had  reached  him  through  hia  uncle, — that  tbo  lady  was 
willing.  She  certainly  looked  as  though  she  liked  him;  bat  bow  was  he 
to  begin  ?     The  art  of  startling  the  House  of  Commons  and  frigbteaine 
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the  British  public  by  the  voluminous  accuracy  of  hi*  statistics  be  had 
already  learned ;  but  what  was  he  to  say  to  a  pretty  woman  ?  " 

"  You'll  be  mire,  to  be  in  London  in  April  I  ■ 

This  was  on  another  occasion. 

'*  Oh,  y«  ;  I  stink  aw." 

41  In  Carlton  Gardens,  I  suppose." 

"  Tea  ;  Lord  Dumbello  has  got  a  lease  of  the  hottsc  now." 

"  lias  ho,  indeed?  Ah,  it's  an  excellent  house.  I  hope  I  shall  be 
allowed  to  call  there  sometimes." 

"  Certainly,' — only  I  know  jou  must  be  bo  busy." 

a  Not  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday*," 

"  I  always  receive  on  Sundays,"  said  Lady  Dumbsllo.  Mr.  Palliser 
felt  that  there  was  nothing  peculiarly  graciuus  in  tlii.i.  A  permutaion  to 
call  when  all  her  other  acquaintance  would  be  there,  was  not  much  ;  but 
still,  perhaps,  it  was  aa  much  as  he  could  expect  to  obtain  on  that  occa- 
sion. He  looked  up  and  taw  that  Lord  Dumbello's  eyue  were  again  upon 
him,  and  that  Lord  Dumbello's  brow  wue  black.  He  began  to  doubt 
whether  a  country  house,  where  all  the  people  were  thrown  together,  was 
the  beat  place  in  the  world  for  such  tuanijourring.  Lady  Dumbeilc  was 
very  handsoine,  and  be  liked  to  look  at  bcr,  but  lie  could  not  find  any 
subject  on  which  to  interest  her  in  that  drawing-room  at  Hartlebury. 
Later  in  the  cvtniug  he  found  himself  saying  something  to  her  about  the 
Hiigur  dutiit,  and  then  he  knew  tliat  he  had  betu?r  give  it  up.  Ho  had 
only  one  day  more,  and  that,  waa  required  imperaiivi  ly  fc>  hi*  speech. 
The  matter  would  go  much  eaider  iu  London,  and  he  would  postpone  it 
till  then.  In  the  crowded  rooms  of  London  private  conversation  would 
be  much  easier,  and  Lord  Dumbello  wouldn't  stand  over  and  look  at  him. 
Lady  Dumbello  had  tak.n  his  remarks  about  the  sugar  vary  kindly,  and 
had  asked  for  a  definition  of  au  ad  valorem  duly.  It  was  a  nearer 
approach  to  a  real  convcrcatioa  than  he  bad  ever  before  made;  but  the 
subject  had  been  unlucky,  and  could  not,  in  his  bands,  be  brought  round  to 
anything  tender ;  ao  he  resolved  to  postpone  his  gallantry  till  the.  London 
spring  should  make  it  easy,  and  felt  aa  he  did  so,  that  he  «  ss  relieved  for 
the  time  from  a  heavy  weight. 

"  Good-by,  Lady  Dumbello,"  be  said,  on  the  next  evening.  "  I  start 
early  to-morrow  morning." 

"Good-by,  Mr.  Palliser." 

Aa  she  spoke  she  smiled  ever  so  sweetly,  but  she  certainly  had  not 
learned  to  call  bun  Plantacenet  as  yet.  lie  went  up  to  London  and 
immediately  got  himself'  U>  work.  The  accurate  and  voluminous  speech 
came  off  with  considerable  credit  to  himself, — credit  of  that  ijiii< :,  mdur- 
ing  kind  which  is  accorded  to  such  men.  The  epoech  waa  respectable, 
dull,  and  correct.  Men  listened  to  it,  or  sat  with  their  hats  over  their 
eyes,  a&lccp,  protend  ins;  to  do  ao;  and  die  Daily  Jupiter  in  the  morning 
had  a  leading  article  about  it,  which,  however,  left  the  reader  at  its  dose 
altogether  iu  doubt  whether  Mr.  i'ailiser  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  great 
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financial  pundit  or  no.  Mr.  Pallis>?r  might  hworof  a  thining  liglit  to  the 
moneyed  world,  and  a  plory  to  tin*  hanking  interests  ;  he  might  be  a 
future  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  then  again,  it  might  turn  ont 
thiit.  in  the**  affair*,  he.  was  a  mere  ignis  fatuus,  a  blind  guide, — a  man  to 
he  laid  aside  a»  very  rtgHfltlWl,  but  of  no  depth.  Who,  then,  at  the 
present  time,  could  judiciously  ri*k  his  credit  hy  declaring  whether 
Mr.  Palliser  understood  his  subject  or  did  not  understand  it?  Wear* 
not  cone  in  in  looking  to  our  newspapers  for  all  the  information  that  earth 
and  liiininn  intellect  can  afford;  but  we  demand  from  them  what  we 
might  demand  if  a  ditily  sheet  cmitd  come  to  in  from  the  world  of  spirits. 
result,  of  course,  is  this, — tli.it  the  papers  do  pretend  that  they  bare 
come  daily  from  the  world  of  jpirito;  but  the  oracles  are  Very  doubtful,  as 
were  those  of  old. 

Flnntagenet  PallUer,  though  ha  «H  contented  with  this  article,  fidt,  as 
he  sot  in  his  chauibt-ra  in  the  Albany,  that  something  else  was  wanting  to 
his  happiness.  This  sort  of  life  ni  alt  very  well.  Ambition  was  a  grand 
tiling,  and  it  became  him,  as  a  Palliser  and  a  future  peer,  to  make  pontics 
his  profession.  But  might  he  not  sjwre  an  hour  or  two  for  Amaryllis  in 
the  shade?  Was  it  not  hard,  this  life  of  his  ?  Siuoe  he  bad  been  told 
that  Lmly  Dumbello  smiled  upon  him,  he  had  certainly  thought  more 
about  her  smiles  than  had  been  good  for  his  statistics.  It  seemed  as 
though  a  new  vein  in  bis  body  had  been  brought  into  use,  and  that  blood 
was  running  where  blood  had  never  run  before.  If  he  had  aeea  Lady 
Dumbello  before  Dumbello  had  Heen  her,  might  he  not  have  married  her? 
Ah  t  in  such  case  as  that,  had  she  been  simply  Miss  Grantly,  or  lady 
Griscldu  Grantly,  an  the  case  might  hare  been,  he  thought  he  might  bare 
been  ablo  to  apeak  to  her  witji  mors  case.  As  it  was,  he  certainly  bad 
found  the  Li.sk  difficult,  down  in  the  country, — though  he  had  heard  of 
men  of  his  dare  doing  the  same  sort  of  thing  all  his  life.  For  my  own 
part,  I  believe,  that  the  reputed  sinnera  are  much  more  numerous  than 
the  Binncrs. 

As  ho  sat  th.  rr,  :«  crtoin  Mr.  Fothergill  came  in  upon  him.  Mr. 
Fothergill  was  a  gyrttrsffirTI  who  managed  most  of  his  uncles  ordinary 
affairs, — a  clever  fellow,  who  knew  on  which  side  his  bread  was  buttered. 
Mr.  Fothergill  was  naturally  anxioua  to  stand  will  with  the  heir;  bat  to 
stand  well  with  the  owner  was  his  business  in  life,  fend  with  that  business 
he  never  allowed  anythinp  to  interfere.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Fothergill 
was  very  civil,  complimenting  his  future  possible  patron  ou  hi*  raj 
powerful  speech,  and  predicting  for  him  political  power  with  much  more 
certainty  than  the  newspapers  which  hail,  or  had  not,  come  from  tie 
world  of  spin's.  Mr.  Fothergill  had  come  in  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
some  matter  of  business.  As  all  Mr.  Palliwr's  money  passed  through 
Mr.  FothcTgill'a  hands,  and  as  hia  electioneering  interests  were  managed 
by  Mr.  FclluTgill,  Mr.  Fothergill  not  unfrequently  culled  to  any  a  neces- 
sary word  or  two.  When  this  was  done  he  said  another  word  or  two, 
which  Bigot  bo  necessary  or  not,  aa  the  case  might  be. 
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"  Mr.  Palli«er,"  M&&  ho,  "  I  wonder  you  don't  think  of  marrying.  I 
lope  you'll  excuse  me." 

Mr.  Palliinsr  wm  by  no  means  sure  thnt  lie  wonld  excuse  him,  and  eat 
himself  suddenly  upright  in  his  chair  in  u  BUUIB0  that  was  intended  to 
exhibit  a  first  symptom  of  outraged  dignity.  But,  singularly  enough,  he 
bad  himself  been  thinking  of  marriage  at  that  moment.  How  would  it 
have  been  with  him  had  he  known  the  beautiful  Griselda  bofhro  the 
Dumbcllo  alliance  had  been  arranged?  Would  he  have  married  her? 
Wonld  he  have  been  comfortable  if  he  had  ratXliad  h^r  ?  Of  course  he 
could  not  marry  now,  seeing  thai  ha  Ml  in  love  with  Laity  Dumbcllo,  and 
thai  the  lady  in  question,  uuh>nuiiaii-ly»  had  a  husband  of  her  own;  but 
though  he  had  boon  thinking  of  marrying,  he  did  not  like  to  have  the 
subject  thus  roughly  thrust  before  his  eyes,  and,  as  it  were,  into  his  very 
lap  by  hm  uncle's  ngvnt.  Mr.  Fothcrgill,  no  doubt,  saw  the  first  symptom 
of  outraged  dignity,  for  he  KM  a  clever,  sharp  man.  Rut,  perhaps,  he.  did 
not  in  truth  much  regard  it.  Perhaps  ho  had  received  instructions  which 
lie  wa»  bound  to  regard  above  all  other  matters. 

"  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Pnlliwr,  I  do,  indeed  ;  but  I  say  it 
because  lam  half  afraid  of  some, — some, — some  diminution  of  good  feeling, 
perhaps,  I  had  better  call  it,  between  you  and  your  uncle.  Anything  of 
that  kind  would  be  such  a  monstrous  pity." 

"I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  probability."  This  Mr.  P.illiac-r  said 
with  conwdcrni  .  ;  but  when  the  words  were  spoken  he  bethought 

himself  whether  he  had  not  told  t  flh. 

"No,  perh  a  pa  not.  I  trust  tlit-re  is  no  such  probability.  But  the 
duke  is  a  very  determined  man  if  he  takes  anything  into  hi*  head  ; — and 
then  he  has  so  much  in  his  power." 

"  lie  has  not  me  in  hia  power,  Mr.  Fothergill." 

"  No,  no,  no.  Qua  man  does  not  have  another  in  his  power  in  this 
country, — not  in  that  way;  hut.  tln-n,  you  know,  Mr.  Palliser,  it  would 
hardly  do  to  ollVud  him;    would  it?" 

"1  would  rather  not  offend  him,  as  is  natural.  Indeed,  I  do  not  wish 
to  offend  any  one." 

"Exactly  so;   and  least  of  all  the  duke,  who  ha*  tho  whole  property 
in  his  own  hands.     We  may  *ay  the  whole,  for  he  can  many  to-morrow 
if  he  pleaaM,      Ami  than  bia  lilr  m  so  good.     I  don't  know  a  stouter 
of  his  age,  anywhere." 

'•  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  I'm  sure  you  ore,  Mr.  Palliser.  But  if  he  were  to  take  offence, 
you  know?" 

"  I  tliniild  put  up  with  it." 

"  Yes,  exactly  ;  that's  what  you  would  do.  Rtit  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  avoid  it,  seeing  how  much  ho  has  in  his  power." 

"Has  the  duke  sent  you  to  me  now,  Mr.  Fothergill  I  ' 

"  No,  no,  no, — nothing  of  the  sort.  But  he  dropped  words  the  other 
day  which  made  me  fancy  that  he  was  not  quite,— -^uite,— «mite  at  eate 
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about  you.  I  have  long  known  that  be  would  be  very  glad  in 
see  an  heir  born  to  tbe  property.  The  Other  morning, —  1  don' 
whether  there  was  anything  in  it, — but  I  fancied  he  w  going  t 
some  change  in  the  present  arrangements.  He  did  not  do  it,  and  ft.  might 
have  been  fancy.  Only  think,  air.  Pailiaer,  what  one  word  of  hi*  might 
do  I  If  he  ways  a  word,  he  never  goes  back  from  It."  Then,  luring 
said  so  much,  Mr.  Fothergill  went  bis  way. 

Mr.  Pallifler  understood  the  meaning  of  ail  this  very  well.  It  was  not 
the  first  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Fothergill  had  given  him  advice. — advice 
each  as  Mr.  Fothergill  himself  had  no  right  to  give  him.  lie  always 
received  such  counsel  with  an  air  of  half-injured  dignity,  intending 
thereby  to  cxpluin  to  Mr.  Fothergill  that  he  was  intruding.  Bu 
knew  well  whence  the  advice  came ;  and  though,  in  all  men  cams,  be  had 
made  up  Ml  sated  nut  to  follow  such  counsel,  it  had  generally  come  to 
pass  that  Mr.  Pailiaer" .1  conduct  had  more  or  less  accurately  conformed 
itself  to  Mr.  FothergilTe  advice.  A  word  from  the  duke  might  esr- 
tainly  do  a  great  deal !  Mr.  Palliser  resolved  that  iu  that  uflair  of 
Lady  Durn hello  he  would  follow  his  own  devices.  But,  neverthe- 
less, it  was  undoubtedly  true  that  a  word  from  the  duke  might  do  s 
great  deal ! 

Wc,  who  arc  in  the  secret,  know  how  iar  Mr.  Palliscr  had  already 
progressed  m  his  iniquitous  passion  before  he  left  Hartlcbury.  Others, 
who  were  perhnps  not  so  well  in  limned,  gave  him  credit  tor  a  much  more 
advanced  success.  Lady  Claudidlcm,  in  her  letter  to  Lady  De  Courcy, 
written  immediately  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Palliser,  declared  that, 
having  heard  of  ilnit  gentleman's  intended  matutinal  departure,  she  had 
confidently  expected  to  learn  at  the  breakfast-table  that  I-ady  Dumbeslo 
had  flown  with  him.  From  the  tone  of  her  ladyship's  language,  it 
seemed  as  though  she  had  been  robbed  of  an  anticipated  pleasure 
by  Lady  Dumbello's  prolonged  sojourn  in  the  halls  of  her  husband'3 
ancestors.  "  I  feel,  however,  quite  convinced,''  said  Lndy  Clandidleat, 
"that  it  cannot  go  on  longer  than  the  spring.  I  never  yet  saw  a  man 
90  infatuated  as  Mr.  Palliser.  Ho  did  not  leave  her  for  one  moment  all 
the  time  he  was  here.  No  one  but  Lady  Hartletop  would  have  per- 
mitted it.  But,  you  know,  there  is  nothing  ao  pleasant  as  good  old  family 
frieadshipa." 


CHAPTER    XIJV. 

VAXsflFfDOtfl  Dat  at  Alldtotok. 

Lilt  had  exacted  a  promise  from  her  mother  before  her  illness, 
during  the  period  of  her  convaicMcenoc  often  referred  to  it,  reminding  her 
mother  that  that  promise  had  been  made,  and  must  be  kepi,  Lily  was  to 
be  told  the  day  on  which  Croabie  waa  to  be  married.     It  had  come  to  the 
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knowledge  of  them  all  that  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  in  February. 
But  this  was  not  sufficient  Tor  Lily.     She  must  know  tlie  clay. 

And  as  the  time  drew  nearer, — Lily  becoming  stronger  the  while, 
and  lets  subject  to  medical  authority, — the  marriage  of  Crosbie  and 
Alexandrina  was  spoken  of  much  more  frequently  at  the  Small  House. 
It  wm  not  a  subject  which  Mrs.  Dale-  or  Bell  would  hare  chosen  for 
conversation  ;  but  Lily  would  refer  to  it.  She  would  begin  by  doing  so 
almost  in  a  drolling  strain,  alluding  to  herself  as  a  forlorn  damsel  in  a  play- 
book  ;  and  then  she  would  go  onto*pe&k  of  his  interests  as  a  matter  wMok 
was  still  of  great  moment  to  her.  But  in  tho  course  of  such  talking  she 
woulJ  too  often  break  down,  showing  by  some  tod  word  or  melancholy  tone 
how  great  was  the  burden  on  her  heart.  Mrs.  Dole  and  Bell  would 
willingly  have  avoided  the  subject,  but  Lily  would  not  have  it  avoided. 
For  thorn  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  on  which  to  speak  in  her  hearing. 
It  was  not  permitted  to  them  to  say  a  word  of  abuse  against  Crosbie,  as 
to  whom  they  thought  that  no  word  of  condemnation  could  be  sufficiently 
severe ;  and  they  were  forced  to  listen  to  such  excuses  for  his  conduct 
SB  Lily  chose  to  manufacture,  never  daring  to  point  nut  how  vain  those 
excuses  were. 

Indeed,  in  those  days  Lily  reigned  at  a  queen  at  the  Small  House. 
Ill-usage  and  illness  together  falling  into  her  hands  had  given  her  imch 
power,  that  none  of  the  other  women  were  able  to  withstand  it..  Nni 
was  said  about  it;  but  it  was  understood  by  them  all,  Jane  and  the  cook 
included,  that  Lily  was  for  the  time  paramount.  She  was  a  dear,  gracious, 
loving,  brave  queen,  and  no  one  was  anxious  to  rebel; — only  that  those 
praises  of  Crosbie  were  so  very  bitter  in  the  ears  of  her  subjects.  The  day 
was  nsjned  soon  enough,  and  the  tidings  came  down  to  Allington.  On 
the  fourteenth  of  February,  Crosbie  was  to  be  made  a  happy  man.  This 
was  not  known  to  the  Dales  till  the  twelfth,  and  they  would  willingly  have 
spared  the  knowledge  then,  hud  it  been  possible  to  spare  it.  But  it  was 
not  so,  and  on  that  evening  Lily  was  told. 

During  these  days,  Bell  used  to  see  her  uncle  daily.  Her  visits  were 
made  with  the  pretence  of  taking  to  him  information  as  to  Lily's  health  ; 
but  there  was  perhaps  ut  the  bottom  of  them  a  feeling  that,  as  the  family 
intended  to  leave  the  Small  House  at  the  end  of  March,  it  would  be  well 
to  let  the  squire  know  that  there  was  no  enmity  in  their  hearts  against 
him.  Nothing  more  had  been  said  about  their  moving, — nothing,  that  is, 
from  them  to  him.  But  the  matter  was  going  on,  and  he  knew  it.  Dr. 
Crofts  was  already  in  treaty  on  their  behalf  for  a  small  furnished  house 
at  Gucstwick.  Tho  squire  was  very  sad  about  it, — very  sad  indeed. 
When  Hopkins  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  he  sharply  desired  that 
faithful  gardener  to  hold  hia  tongue,  giving  it  to  be  understood  that  such 
things  were  not  to  be  made  matter  of  talk  by  the  Allington  dependants 
till  they  had  been  officially  announced.  With  Bell  during  these  visits  he 
never  alluded  to  the  matter.  Sho  was  the  chief  tinner,  in  that  she  had 
refused  to  marry  her  cousin,  and  had  declined  even  to  listen  to  rational 
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counsel  upon  the  matter.     But  the  squire  lilt  that  he  could  not  discuss 
the  subject  with  her,  seeing  that  he  hud  been  special:;  i  by  Mrs. 

Dale   that  his  interference  would  not  be  permitted  ;  and  then  he  was 
perhaps  aware  tli.it   if  In:  did  discuwi  th«  b  Bell,  he  would  not 

gain  ttraob  liv  r  con  vernation ,  I  generally 

rdl  upon  Crosbie,  and  the  ton.    in  which  he  ww  i  final 

House  was  very  different  from  that  assumed  in  Lily 'a  presence. 

"  He'll  be  n  wretched  man,"  said  tie  squire,  when  he  told  Bell  of  the 
day  ll  ii  fixed. 

"1  don't  want  him  to  bo  wretched,"  said  BelL  "But  I  can  hardly 
think  t bat  he  c:in  act  as  he  has  done  without  bong  puni-hed." 

''  ib  will  ha  a  wretched  man.  He  gets  no  fortune  with  her,  and  she 
will  expect  everything  tb:it  foRUM  can  give.  I  believe,  too,  thai  she  is 
older  than  hi  i*.  1  cannot  under*! and  it.  I'pon  my  word,  I  cannot 
understand  how  a  uian  tan  be  such  a  kuave  and  such  a  fool.  Girc  my 
love  to  Lily.  I'll  see  her  to-morrow  or  the  next  day.  She's  well  rid 
of  him ;  I'm  sure  of  thut ; — though  I  suppose  it  would  not  do  to  tell 
her  ao." 

The  morning  of  the  fourteenth  cime  upon  thorn  at  the  Small  I 
as  comeM  the 'morning  of  tbOM  special  day*  which  hare  been  long  con- 
sidered, nnd  which  are  to  be  long  remembered.  It  brought  with  it  a 
hard,  bitter  frost,— a  black,  biting  frost, — such  a  front  as  breaks  the  water- 
pipes,  nod  bind.*  the  cround  to  the  hardness  of  granite.  Lily,  queen  as 
■ha  was,  bad  not  yet  baas  allowed  to  go  back  to  her  own  chamber,  bat 
occupied  the  larger  bed  in  her  mother  a  room,  her  mother  sleeping  on  a 
smaller  one. 

"Mamma,"  site  said,  "how  cold  they'll  be!"  Her  mother  had 
announced  to  her  the  fact  of  the  black  frost,  and  these  were  the  first 
words  she  spoke. 

•'  I  fear  their  hearts  will  be  cold  also,"  said  Mrs.  Dale.  She  ought 
not  to  have  said  so.  She  was  transgressing  the  acknowledged  rule  of  the 
house   in    saying  any  word  that  could    bo  construed  as  being    inimk.il 

■'in&hie  or  hi*  bride.  But  her  feeling  on  the  matter  was  too  strong, 
and  she  could  not  restrain  herself. 

••  Why  should  their  hearts  lie  cold  ?  Oh,  mamma,  that  is  a  terrible 
tiling  to  say.     Why  should  their  hearts  be  cold  ?  " 

"I  hope  it  may  not  be  ao." 

"Of  course  you  do;  of  course  we  all  hope  it.  He.  was  not  cold- 
hearted,  ;it  an}  rate.  A  man  ia  not  cold-  hearted,  because  lie  does  not 
1-aow  hirnanlFi     Mamma,  I  want  yon  to  wish  for  their  happinc*." 

Mrs.  Dale  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two  before  she  answered  tliis, 
but  then  she  did  answer  it.  "  I  think  I  do,"  said  she.  "  I  think  I  ck> 
wish  lor  ll." 

"  I  am  very  sure  that  I  do,"  said  Lily. 

At  thU  time  l.ily  I  .  :•!,!..  i  upitaira,  but  went  down  into  the 

drawing-room  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 
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"  You  must  be  very  careful  hi  wrapping  yourself  as  you  go  down- 
stairs,"  Bald  lit  II,  who  stood  by  tlic  tray  on  which  she  had  brought  up 
the  toast  and  tea.     ■  The  cold  is  what  you  would  call  awful." 

u  I  should  call  it  jolly,"  said  Lily,  "  if  I  could  get  up  and  go  out. 
Do  you  remember  lecturing  xuc  about  talking  slang  the  day  that  be  Grat 

"Did  I,  my  pet?" 

"Don't  you  remember,  when  I  called  him  a  swell?     Ah,  de.ir  !  so 
he  was.     That  m  the  mistake,  and  it  was  all  my  own  fault,  a*  I 
seen  it  from  the  first." 

Bvll  for  a  moment  turned  her  fucc  away,  and  beat  with  her  foot  ngainst 
the  ground.     Her  anger  was  more  dilTieult  of  restraint  than  waa  even 
Mother"*, — and  now,  not  restraining  it,  but  winhing  to  hide  it,  she 
gave  it  rent  in  this  way. 

"  1  understand,  Bell.  I  know  what  your  foot  moans  when  it  goes  in 
that  way  ;  nnd  you  shan't  do  it.  Come  here,  Bell,  and  let  mc  teach  you 
Christianity.  I'm  n  fine  tort  of  teacher,  am  I  not  ?  And  I  did  not  quite 
iiirnii  that." 

"  I  wish  I  could  learn  it  from  some  one,"  said  Bell.  "  There  are 
circumstances  in  which  what  we  call  Christianity  BeemB  to  me  to  be 
hardly  possible." 

"  When  your  foot  goes  in  that  way  it  is  a  very  unchristian  foot,  and 
you  ought  to  ro  f  it  -Mil.  It  meanB  anger  againnt  him,  because-  ho  dis- 
covered before  it  was  too  late  that  he  would  not  be  happy, — that  in,  that 
he  nnd  I  would  not  be  happy  together  if  we  were  married." 

"  Don't  scrutinize  my  foot  too  closely,  Lily." 

"  But  your  foot  must  bear  scrutiny,  and  your  eyes,  and  your  voice. 
He  was  very  foolish  to  fall  in  love  with  me.  And  so  was  I  very  foolish 
to  let  him  love  me,  at  u  moment's  notice, — without  a  thought  as  it  were. 
I  was  so  proud  of  having  him,  that  I  gavo  myself  up  to  him  nil  at  once, 
without  giving  him  a  chance  of  thinking  of  it.  In  n  week  or  two  it  was 
done.     Who  could  expert  that  much  an  eng:  In  mid  bo  lasting  '  " 

"And  why  not?  That  is  nonsense,  Lily.  But  we  will  not  talk 
about  it.*" 

"  Alt,  but  I  want  to  talk  about  it.     It  waa  as  I  have  *aid,  and  if  go, 
you  shouldn't  hate  him  because  he  did  tbc  only  thing  which  ho  hon 
could  do  when  he  found  out  hi*  mistake." 

"  What;  become  engaged  again  within  a  week  !  " 

"There  had  been  a  very  old  friendship,  Bell ;  you  must  remember 
that.  But  I  was  speaking  of  his  conduct  to  me,  and  uot  of  his  conduct 
to  "     And  then  she  remembered  that  that  other  lady  might  at  this 

very  moment  poseess  the  name  which  she  had  once  been  so  proud  to  think 
that  she  would  bear  herself.  "  Bell,"  she  said,  ■topping  her  other  speech 
suddenly,  "  at  what  o'clock  do  people  get  married  in  Loudon  ?  " 

M  Oh,  at  all  manner  of  hour*, — any  time  before  twelve.  They  will  be 
fashionable,  and  will  be  married  late." 
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"  You  don't  think  she's  Mrs.  Croabie  yet,  tL. 

"  Lad  j  Alexandrina  Crosbio,"  «aid  Bell,  shuddering. 

'-  Yea,  of  course  ;  I  forgot.  I  should  so  like  to  see  her.  I  &el 
no  interest  stout  her.  1  wonder  what  coloured  hair  she  has.  I  suppose 
she  is  a  sort  of  Juno  of  a  woman, — very  tall  and  handsome.  I'm  sure 
she  has  not  got  a  pug-nose  like  me.  Do  you  know  what  I  should  really 
like,  only  of  course  it's  not  possible ; — to  be  godmother  to  his  first  child." 

"  Oh,  Lily ! " 

"1  should.  Don't  you  hear  me  say  that  I  know  it's  not  possible? 
I'm  not  going  up  to  London  to  ask  her.  She'll  hare  all  manner  of 
grandees  for  her  godfathers  and  godmothers.  I  wonder  what  those  grand 
people  are  really  like." 

"  I  don't  think  there's  any  difference.    Look  at  Lady  J  alia.'' 

*  Oh,  she's  not  a  grand  pewon .  It  isn't  merely  having  a  title.  Don't  you 
remember  that  lie  told  us  that  Mr.  Palliscr  is  about  the  grandest  grandee 
of  thrm  all.  I  suppose  people  do  leam  to  like  them.  He  always  used  to 
say  that  he  had  been  so  long  among  people  of  that  sort,  that  it  would  be 
rery  difficult  fur  him  tu  divide  himself  off  from  them.  I  should 
havo  done  for  that  kind  of  thing ;   should  If" 

"  There  is  nothing  I  despise  so  much  as  what  you  call  that  kind 
thing." 

"  Do  you?  I  don't.  After  all,  think  how  much  work  they  do.  He 
used  to  tell  me  of  that.  They  hare  all  the  governing  in  their  hands,  an< 
get  very  little  money  for  doing  it" 

"  Worse  luck  for  the  count- 

"The  country  seems  to  do  pretty  well.  But  you're  a  radical,  Befl.  Mj 
belief  is,  you  wouldn't  be  a  lady  if  you  could  help  it." 

"  I'd  sooner  be  an  bone&t  woman." 

"  And  so  you  are, — my  own  dear,  dearest,  honest  Bell, — and  the  Burcst 
lady  that  1  know.  If  I  were  &  man,  Bell,  you  are  just  the  girl  that  I 
should  worship." 

"  But  you  are  not  a  man  ;  so  it's  no  good." 

"But  you  mustn't  lot  your  foot  go  astray  in  thjit  way  ;  you  map' 
indeed.     Somebody   said,   that   whatever   is,   is  right,  and   I  declare  I 
U'liuveii." 

"  I'm  sometimes  inclined  to  think,  that  whatever  is,  is  wrong.'* 

"  That's  because  you're  a  radical.     I  think  I'll  got  up  now,  Bell; 
it's  so  frightfully  cold  that  I'm  afraid.'' 

"There's  a  beautiful  fire,"  said  Bell. 

"Yes;  I  6cc.  But  the  fire  won't  go  all  around  me,  like  the  bed 
does.  I  wish  1  could  know  the  very  moment  when  they're  at  the  altsr. 
It's-only  half-past  ten  yet." 

"  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  it's  over.'' 

"  Over !  What  a  word  that  is  !  A  thing  like  that  is  OTer,  and  then 
all  the  world  cannot  put  it  back  again.  What  if  he  should  be  unhappy 
after  all?" 
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"  He  must  take  his  chance,"  aid  Bell,  tlunking  within  her  own  mind 
that  that  chance  would  be  a  very  bad  one. 

"  Of  course  he  must  take  his  chance.  Well, — I'll  get  up  now."  And 
0MB  she  took  her  first  step  out  into  the  eold  world  beyond  her  bed.  "  We 
must  all  take  our  chance*.  I  have  mode  up  my  mind  that  it  will  be  at 
half-past  eleven." 

When  ha  If- part  eleven  came,  she  wa*  seated  in  a  large  easy-chair  over 
the  drawing-room  fire,  with  a  little  table  by  her  side,  on  which  a  novel 
was  lying.  She  had  not  opened  her  book  that  morning,  and  had  been 
sitting  for  sonv  foal  ly  silent,  with  her  eyes  closed,  and  her  watch 

in  ber  band. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said  at  last,  "  it  is  over  now,  I'm  sure." 

"  What  is  over,  my  dear  1 " 

"  Ha  has  made  that  lady  his  wife.  1  hope  God  will  bleat  them,  and  I 
pray  that  they  may  be  happy."  As  sho  spoke  these  words,  there  vras  an 
unwonted  solemnity  in  her  tone  whicli  startled  Mrs.  Dale  and  Bell. 

"  I  also  will  hope  bo,"  said  Mrs.  Dale.  "  And  now,  Lily,  will  it  not 
l>  »■■!!  that  you  should  turn  your  mi  ad  away  from  the  subject,  and 
endeavooi  bP  thiuU  of  other  things?" 

"  But  I  can't,  mamnw.  It  is  so  easy  to  say  that;  but  people  can't 
choose  their  own  thought*." 

"They  can  usually  direct  them  aa  they  will,  if  they  make  the 
effort." 

"  But  I  can't  make  the  effort  Indeed,  I  don't  kuow  why  I  should. 
It  seems  natural  to  me  to  think  about  him,  and  I  don't  suppose  it  can  be 
Tcry  wrong.  When  you  have  had  so  deep  an  interest  in  a  person,  you 
can't  drop  him  all  of  a  sudden."  Then  there  waa  again  silence,  and  after 
a  while  Lily  toeft  up  her  novel.  She  made  that  effort  of  which  her 
mother  had  s]wken,  but  she  made  it  altogether  in  vain.  "  I  declare, 
Bell,"  she  said,  "it's  the  greatest  rubbish  1  ever  attempted  to  read." 
This  was  specially  ungrateful,  because  Bell  had  recommended  the  book. 
"  All  the  books  have  got  to  he  so  stupid  1  I  think  I'll  read  Pilgrim's 
Progress  again." 

H  What  do  you  say  to  Bobinson  Crusoe  ?"  said  BelL 

"Or  Paul  and  Virginia?"  said  Lily.  "But  I  believe  I'll  have 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  I  never  can  understand  it,  but  I  rather  think  that 
makes  it  nicer." 

"  I  bate  books  I  can't  understand,"  said  Bell.  "I  like  a  hook  to 
be  clear  as  running  water,  so  that  the  whole  moaning  may  be  »*cn 
at  once." 

■*  The  quick  seeing  of  the  meaning  must  depend  a  little  on  the 
reader,  must  it  not  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

"  The  reader  mustn't  be  a  fool,  of  course,"  said  Bell. 

"  But  then  so  many  readers  are  fools,"  said  Lily.  "  And  yet  they  got 
something  out  of  their  reading.  Mrs,  Crump  is  always  poring  over  the 
Revelations,  and  nearly  knows  them  by  heart.     I  don't  think  she  could 
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interpret  ft  tingle  image,  bat  she  ha*  ft  hazy,  misty  idea  of  tie  tnxtL 
'J 'hat's  why  she  likes  it, — because  it'*  too  beautiful  to  be  understood;  and 
tii,.: '.-»  why  1  like  Pilgrim's  Progress."  After  which  Bell  offered  to  get 
the  book  in  question. 

■  No,  not  now,"  said  Lily.     "  I'll  go  on  with  thij,  aa  you  nay  it'a 
grand.     The  personages  arc  always  in  their  tantrums,  and  go  on  as  thou 
they  were  mad.      Mamma,  do  you  know  where  they're  going  for  the 
J  moon  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear." 

"  He  used  to  talk  to  me  about  going  to  the  lakes."  And  then  there 
was  another  pause,  during  which  Bell  obscrrtd  that  her  mother's  face 
became  clouded  with  anxiety.  "  Cut  I  won't  think  of  it  any  more,"  con- 
tinued Lily;  "  I  will  fix  my  mind  to  something."  And  then  aha  got  op 
from  her  chair.  "  I  don't  think  it  would  have  been  so  difficult  if  1  had 
not  been  ill  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  would  not,  my  darling." 

"  And  I'm  going  to  be  well  again  now,  immediately.  Let  me 
was  told  to  read  Carlyle's  Ilistory  of  the  French  Revolution, 
think  I'll  begin  now."  It  wan  Grosbiu  who  had  told  her  to  read  the  book, 
as  both  Bell  and  Mr*.  Dale  were  well  aware.  "But  I  must  put  it  offtU 
I  can  get  it  down  from  the  other  home." 

"  Jane  shall  fetch  it  if  you  really  want  it,"  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

"  1-rll  shall  get  it,  when  she  goes  up  in  the  afternoon ;  will  you,  BcD! 
And  I'll  try  to  get  on  with  this  stuff  in  the  meantime."  Then  again  ale 
sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  pages  of  the  book.  "  I'll  t*ll  you  what, 
mamma, — you  may  have  some  comfort  in  this:  that  when  to-day 'a  gooe 
by,  I  shan't  make  a  fus*  about  any  other  day." 

41  Nobody  thinks  that  JQli  are  making  a  fuss,  Lily." 

"  Yes,  but  I  am.  Isn't  it  odd,  Bell,  that  it  should  take  place  on 
Valentine's  day  1  I  wonder  whether  it  was  so  settled  on  purpose,  became 
of  the  day.  Oh,  dear,  I  used  to  think  so  often  of  die  letter  that  I  shook! 
get  from  him  on  this  day,  when  he  would  tell  me  that  1  was  his  valentine. 
Wi-ll  ;  he's  got  another — valen — tine — now."  So  much  she  said  with 
articulate  voice,  and  then  she  broke  down,  bursting  out  into  couvulsrre 
sobs,  and  crying  in  her  mother's  anas  as  though  she  would  break  her 
heart.  And  yet  her  heart  was  not  broken,  and  site  was  still  strong  in 
that  resolve  which  she  had  made,  that  her  grief  should  not  overpower 
hor.  As  she  had  herself  said,  the  thing  would  not  have  been  ao  difficult, 
had  she  not  been  weakened  by  illness. 

"  Lily,  my  darling;  my  poor,  ill-used  darling." 

"  No,  mamma,  1  won't  be  that."  And  she  struggled  grievously  to 
get  the  better  of  the  hysterical  attack  which  had  overpowered  her.  I 
won't  be  regarded  as  ill-used  ;  not  as  specially  ill-used.  But  I  am  your 
darling,  your  own  darling.  Only  I  wish  you'd  beat  me  and  thump  m* 
when  I'm  such  a  fool,  instead  of  pitying  me,  It's  a  great  mistake  being 
soft  to  people  when  they  make  fools  of  themselves.     There,  Bell ;  there'* 
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your  stupid  book,  and  I  won't  bayo  any  more  of  it.  1  bolierc  it  was  that 
that  did  it."     And  she  pushed  the  book  away  from  her. 

After  thia  little  scene  she  said  no  further  word  about  Cro9bie  and  hie 
brido  on  that  day,  but  turned  the  conversation  Inwards  the  pnaptBt  of 
their  new  house  at  Guestwick. 

**  It  will  be  n  great  comfort  to  bo  nearer  Dr.  Croft*  ;  won't  it,  Bell?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  aaid  Bill. 

" Because  if  w«  are  ill,  he  won't  have  such  a  terrible  distance  to 
come  ?  ' 

"That  will  be  a  comfort  for  him,  I  should  think,"  said  Bell,  very 
del  mi; 

In  the  evening  the  Brit  volume  of  the  French  Revolution  had  been 
procured,  and  Lily  stuck  to  her  reading  with  laudable  perseverance  ;  till 
at  eight  her  mother  maimed  on  her  going  to  l>ed,  queen  as  she  was. 

'■  I  don't  believe  a  bit,  you  know,  thai  die  king  was  such  a  bad  man 
a*  that,"  she  auid. 

"  I  do,"  aaid  Bell. 

"Ah,  that's  becuuxc  you're  a  radical.  I  never  will  believe  that 
kings  are  so  much  worse  than  other  people.  As  for  CQurlM  the  First,  he- 
was  about  the  best  man  in  history." 

This  was  an  old  subject  of  dispute;  but  Lily  on  the  present  occasion 
was  allowed  her  own  way, — as  being  an  invalid. 


CHAPTER    XLY. 

Valentine's  Day  in  Loxdos. 

Tut  fourteenth  of  February  in  London  wa3  quite  as  block,  nnd  cold, 
and  as  winterscme  as  it  was  at  Allington,  nnd  wn.«,  perhaps,  somowhat 
more  melancholy  in  its  coldness.  NeviTilnli-s  Lady  Alexandrinn  De 
Cnurcy  looked  as  bright  as  bridal  finery  could  make  her,  when  she  got 
out  of  her  carriage  and  walked  into  St.  James's  church  at  eleven  o'clock 
on  that  morning. 

It  had  been  finally  arranged  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  in 
London.  There  were  certainly  many  rMMBI  which  would  have  made  a 
marring?  from  Courcy  Castle  more  convenient.  The  Do  Courcy  family 
were  all  assembled  at  their  country  family  residence,  nnd  could  therefore 
have  been  preseut  at  the  ceremony  without  cost  or  trouble.  Tho  castle 
too  was  warm  with  the  warmth  of  life,  and  the  plea&antnrt*  oFho&U  would 
have  lent  a  grace  to  the  departure  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  house. 
The  retainers  and  servant*  were  there,  and  something  of  the  rich  m<-ll«w- 
neas  of  a  noble  alliance  might  have  been  felt,  at  any  rate  by  Crosbic,  at  a 
marriage  so  celebrated.  And  it  must  have  been  acknowledged,  even  by 
Lndy  De  Courcy,  that  the  house  in  "Portman  Square  was  rcry  cold, — that 
a  marriage  from  thence  would  be  cold,— that  there  could  be  no  hope  of 

you.  vui.— ho.  47.  2G. 
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n  tr*ching  lo  it  any  honour  and  glory,  or  of  making  it  resound  with  (•* 

eclat  in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Past.  But  then,  had  they  ban 
married  in  the  country,  the  earl  would  hare  been  there ;  whereat  there 
was  no  probability  of  his  travelling  up  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
being  present  on  ouch  an  occasion. 

The  carl  was  very  terrible  in  these  days,  and  Alexandrina,  as  she  became 
confidential  in  her  communications  with  her  future  husband,  spoke  of  him 
as  of  an  ogre,  who  could  not  by  any  means  be  avoided  in  all  the 
concerns  of  life,  but  \\L<  m  one  might  shun  now  und  again  by  some 
subtle  device  and  careful  arrangement  of  favourable  circumstances. 
Crosbie  had  more  than  oucc  taken  upon  himself  to  hint  that  he  did  not 
specially  regard  the  ogre,  seeing  that  for  the  future  lw  could  keep  himself 
altogether  apart  from  the  malicious  monster's  dominions. 

"  lie  will  not  come  to  mc  in  our  new  home,''  he  bad  said  to  his  love, 
with  some  little  touch  of  affection.  But  to  this  view  of  the  case  L*dj 
milrina  had  demurred.  The  ogre  in  question  waa  not  only  Lei 
parent,  bnt  was  also  a  nolle  peer,  and  she  could  not  agree  to  any  arrange- 
ment by  which  their  future  connection  with  the  earl,  and  with  nobility  is 
general,  might  be  endangered.  Iler  parent,  doubtless,  was  an  ogre,  and 
in  his  ogrcehip  could  make  himself  very  terrible  to  those  near  him  ;  hoi 
then  might  it  sot  bo  better  for  them  to  K>  near  to  an  earl  who  was  as 
ogre,  than  not  to  be  near  to  any  earl  at  all  ?  She  had  therefore  signified 
to  Crosbie  that  the  ogre  must  be  endured. 

But,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  great  thing  to  be  rid  of  him  on  that  happy 
occasion.  He  would  have  said  very  dreadful  things, — things  so  dreadful 
'.here  might  have  been  a  question  whether  the  bridegroom  could  have 
borne  them.  Since  he  had  heard  of  Crosbie'*  accident  at  the  railway 
station,  ho  had  constantly  talked  trltb  lletidinh  glee  of  the  beating  which 
bad  been  administered  to  his  son-in-law.  Lady  De  Ccurcy  ia  taking 
Crosbie's  part,  and  maintaining  that  the  match  was  fitting  for  her  daughter, 
had  ventured  to  declare  before  her  husband  that  Crosbie  waa  a  man  9! 
fashion,  and  iho  earl  would  now  ask,  with  a  loathsome  grin,  whether  lbs 
bridegroom's  fashion  hod  been  improved  by  his  little  adventure  st 
Puddingtoo.  Crosbie,  to  whom  all  this  was  not  repeated,  would  hsie 
preferred  a  wedding  in  the  country.  But  the  countusa  and  Lady  Alex- 
1  knew  better. 

The  earl  had  ahictly  interdicted  any  expeaditure,  and  the  countess 
had  of  necessity  construed  this  as  forbidding  any  unnecessary  expense. 
"  To  marry  a  girl  without  any  immediate  cost  was  a  thing  which  nobody 
could  understand,"  as  the  countess  remarked  to  her  eldest  daughter. 

"  I  would  really  spend  as  little  as  possible,"  Lady  Amelia  had 
answered.  "  You  sec,  mamma,  then  are  circumstances  about  it  which 
cne  doesn't  wish  to  have  talked  about  jujt  at  present.  There's  the 
of  that  girl, — and  then  that  fracas  at  the  station.  I  really  think  it  ought 
to  be  us  quiet  as  possible."  The  good  sense  of  Lady  Amelia  was  not  to 
be  disputed,  as  her  mother  acknowledged.    But  then  if  the  marriage 
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were  managed  in  any  notoriously  quiet  way,  the  very  notoriety  of  thai 
quiet  would  be  as  dangerous  as  on  attempt  at  loud  glory.  "  But  it  won't 
cost  as  much,"  aid  Amelia.  Aud  thus  it  had  been  resolved  that  the 
wedding  should  be  very  quiet. 

To  this  Crosbie  bud  o«entcd  very  willingly,  though  he  had  not  relished 
the  manner  in  which  the  countess  had  exj.kim id  n, 

"I  need  not  tell  you,  Adolphus,"  nhe  liad  said,  "how  thoroughly 
satisfied  1  am  with  this  marriage.  My  dear  girl  feels  that  the  can  be 
happy  as  your  wife,  and  what  mow  can  I  want  ?  1  declared  to  her  and  to 
A  uidia  that  I  was  not  ambitions,  for  their  sokes,  and  have  allowed  them 
both  to  please  themselves." 

"  1  hope  they  have  pleased  themselves,"  said  Crosbie. 

"  I  trust  so  ;  but  nevertheless,---!  don't  know  whether  I  make  myself 
understood  I " 

*'  (juite  so,  Lady  De  Courcy.  If  Alexandrina  were  going  to  marry 
i  Ik-  eldest  son  of  a  marquis,  you  would  have  a  longer  procession  tu  church 
than  will  bo  necessary  when  she  marries  me." 

"  You  put  it  in  such  an  odd  way,  Adolphus." 

"  It's  all  right  so  long  as  wc  understand  each  other.  I  can  assure  you 
I  don't  wont  any  procession  at  all.  I  should  he  quite  contented  to  go 
down  with  Alexandrina,  aim  in  una,  like  Darby  and  Joan,  and  let  the 

k  give  her  away." 

We  may  say  that  he  would  have  been  much  better  contented 
could  be  have  been  allowed  to  go  down  the  street  without  any  en- 
cumbrance on  his  arm.  But  then  was  no  possibility  now  for  such 
deliverance  as  that. 

Both  Lady  Amelia  and  Mr.  Gazebcc  had  long  since  discovered  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart  and  the  fact  of  hi*  repentance,  and  Gazebcc  had 
ventured  to  suggest  to  his  wife  that  his  noble  sister-in-law  was  preparing 
for  herself  a  life  of  misery. 

•*  He'll  become  quiet  and  happy  when  he's  used  to  it,"  Lady  Amelia 
had  replied,  thinking,  perhaps,  of  her  own  experiences. 

"I  don't  know,  my  dear;  he's  not  a  quiet  DHL  There's  .something 
in  his  eye  which  tells  mo  that  he  could  be  voiy  hard  to  a  woman.'' 

"  It  has  gone  too  far  now  for  any  change,"  Lady  Amelia  had  answered. 

"  Well ;  perhaps  it  has." 

"  And  I  know  my  sister  so  well ;  she  would  not  hear  of  it.  I  really 
ihiiik  they  will  do  very  well  when  they  become  used  to  each  other." 

Mr.  Gazebee,  who  also  had  had  his  own  experiences,  hardly  dared  to 
hope  so  much.  His  home  had  been  satiafiictory  to  him,  because  he  had 
been  a  calculating  man,  and  having  made  his  calculation  correctly  was 
willing  to  take  the  net  result.  lie  had  done  no  all  his  life  with  success, 
Iu  his  house  his  wife  was  paramount, — as  he  very  well  knew.  But-  uo 
effort  on  hi.i  wife's  part,  bad  she  wished  to  moke  such  effort,  could  have 
forced  him  to  spend  more  than  two- thirds  of  his  income.  Of  this  she 
also  was  aware,  aud  had  trimmed  her  soils  accordingly,  likening  herself  to 
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him  in  this  respect.      But  of  such  wivlom,  and  COi  >in£*.  and 

such  adaptability,  what  likelihood  was  then  with  Mr.  Crosbic  and  Lady 
Alexandrina? 

"  At  any  rate,  it  is  too  late  BOW,"  end  Lady  Amelia,  thus  concluding 
tli«  conversation. 

But,  nevertheless,  when  the  last  moment  came,  there  was  some 
attempt  at  glory.     Who  does  not  know  the  way  in  which  a  lately  marrie 

ilo'»  little  dinner-party  stretches  itself  out  from  the  puro  simplicity  i 
1  sole  and  a  leg  of  mutton  to  the  atte  MB  soup,  the  unfor- 

tunately cold  dish  of  round  luilbt  which  is  handed  about  alter  the  sole, 
and  the  brightly  red  jelly,  and  beautifully  pink  cream,  which  are  ordered, 
in  the  last  agony  of  ambition,  from  ilie  next  pastrycook*  si  ■ 

"  We  cannot  give  I  il'marr,  iny  diar,  with  only  cook  and  Sarah." 

It  has  thus  begun,  and  the  husband  has  declared  that  he  ha*  no  *cch 
idea.  "  If  Phippa  and  Dowdney  can  come  here  and  cat  a  bit  of  mutton, 
they  are  very  welcome ;  if  not,  let  them  stay  away.  And  you  might  as 
well  ask  Phipps'*  sister  ;  just  to  have  some  one  to  go  with  you  into  the 
drawing-room." 

"I'd  much  rut  her  go  alone,  because  then  I  can  read," — or  sleep,  m 
may  aay. 

But   her  husband  1ms  explained   that   she  would   look   friendless 
this  solitary  state,   and  therefore  Phipps  s  m-um    has  been    nsked. 
the  dinner  has  progressed,  down  to  those  costly  jellies  which  have 
ordered  in  a  last  agony.     There,  has  been  a  conviction  on  the  mind*  of  both 
of  them  that  the  simple  leg  of  mutton  would  have  been  moro  jolly  for  then 
all.     Had  those  round  balls  not  been  carried  about  by  a  hired  man :  bid 
simple  mutton  with  hot  potatoes  been  handed  to  Bliss  Phipps  by  Ssrab 
Miss  Phipps  would  not  have  simpered  with  such  unmeaning  stiffness  who 
young  Dowdney  spoke  to  her.     They  would  have  been  much  more  jolly. 
"Have  a  bit  more  mutton,  Phipps;  and  where  do  you  like  it?"     How 
pleasant  it  sou nd* !     But  we  all  know  that  ir  Is  impossible.     My  young 
led  dtifl,  but  his  dinner  had  run  itself  away  to  cold  round 
balls  and  coloured  forms  from  the  pastrycook.     And  so  it  was  with  die 
Crosbie  marriage. 

The  bride  must  leave  the  church  In  a  properly  appointed  carriage, 
and  thr  pofthny.1  nm.-t  have  wedding  favours).  8o  the  thing  grew;  no* 
into  noble  proportions,  not  into  proportions  of  true  glory,  justifying  the 
attempt  and  making  good  the  gala.  A  well-cooked  rissole,  brought 
pleasantly  to  you,  is  good  eating.  A  gala  marriage,  when  everything  is 
in  keeping,  is  excellent  sport.  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  have  no 
gala  marriage*.  But  the  small  spasmodic  attempt,  made  in  opposition  to 
manifest  propriety,  made  with  on  inner  conviction  of  failure, — that  surely 
should  be  avoided  in  marriages,  in  dinners,  and  in  all  affairs  of  life. 

There  were  bridesmaids  and  there  was  u  breakfast.  Both  Margaretta 
and  KoMiin  came  up  to  London  for  the  occasion,  as  did  also  a  first  cousin 
of  theirs,  one  Miss  Gresham,  a  lady  whose  father  lived  in  the  same  county. 
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Mr.  Gresham  had  married  a  sister  of  Lord  De  Courcy's,  and  Lis  services 
were  also  culled  into  requisition.  He  was  brought  up  to  give  away  the  bride, 
because  the  earl, — tfl  the  paragraph  in  the  newspaper  declared,— was  con- 
fined at  C»urcy  Castle  by  his  old  hereditary  enemy,  the  gout.  A  fourth 
bridesmaid  also  was  proem  id,  and  dtuthore  was  n  bevy,  though  not  so  large 
a  bevy  ab  is  now  ••<  n<  i  -■  I  to  be  desirable.     There  were  only  three 

or  four  carriages  at  the  church,  but  even  three  or  four  were  something. 
The  weather  was  so  frightfully  cold  that  the  light-coloured  bilks  of  the 
Indies  carried  will  Cham  a  show  of  discomfort.  Girls  aliouKi  DC 
yonng  to  look  nice  in  light  dresses  on  I  frosty  morning,  and  the  bridea- 
■4  Lady  Alexandrian's  wedding  were  not  very  young.  I..idy 
Ro.iina'a  nose  was  decidedly  red.  Ludy  Margarctta  was  very  wintry, 
and  apparently  very  cross.  Miss  Greaham  was  dull,  tame,  and  lot 
and  tl»e  Honourable  Miss  O'Flaberty,  who  tilled  the  fourth  place,  was 
sulky  at  finding  that  she  hnd  been  iuvitvd  to  take  n  nharc  in  so  very  luuic- 

But  :.  .ige  was  made  good,  and  Crosbie.  bore  up  against  his 

misfortunes  like  a  man.  Montgomerie  Dobbs  and  Fowler  Pratt  both 
stood  by  him,  giving  him,  let  n  hope,  some  MMUBBM  that  ho  was  not 
:ilivlti!<  ly  deserted  by  all  th«  world, — thai  he  had  not  given  l..m-e]f  up, 
bound  hand  and  loot,  to  the  De  CVurcys,  to  be  dealt  with  in  all  matters 
as  they  might  please.  It  waB  that  feeling  which  had  been  so  grievous  to 
him, — and  that  other  feeling,  cognate  to  it,  that  if  he  should  ultimately 
succeed  iu  rebelling  against  the  Do  Courcys,  he  would  find  himself  a 
solitary  man. 

"  Yes ;  I  shall  go,"  Fowler  Pratt  hnd  said  to  Montgomerie  Dobbs. 
"  I  always  stick  to  a  fellow  if  1  can.  Crosbie  has  behaved  like  a 
blackguard,  and  like  a  fool  also;  and  he  knows  that  I  think  so.  But 
I  don't  see  why  I  should  drop  him  on  that  account.     I  shall  go  as  he 

"  So  shall  I,"  said  Montgomerie  Dobba,  who  considered  that  hew 
be  safe  in  doing  whatever  Fowler  Pratt  did,  and  who  remarked  to  him- 
self that  otter  all  Crosbie  was  marrying  the  daughter  of  on  carl. 

Then,  after  the  marriage,  came  the  breakfast,  at  which  the  coiiuigm 
presided  with  much  noble  magnificence.  She  had  urn  pun:  u>  church, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  she  would  be  better  able  to  maintain  bi  t  good 
humour  at  the  feast,  if  she  did  not  subject  herself  to  the  chance  of 
lumbago  in  the  church.  At  the  foot  of  the  table  sat  Mr.  Gresham,  her 
i-r-in-law,  who  hnd  undertaken  to  givo  the  necessary  toast  and  make 
the  necessary  speech.  The  Honourable  John  was  there,  saying  all  manner 
of  ill-natured  things  about  his  sister  and  new  brotlier-in-l.iw,  btanM  he 
bad  been  excluded  from  his  proper  p  i  of  the  t^l.le.     Jim 

Alexandrian  had  due  Ian  d  that  she  would  not  hare  the  matter  entrusted  to 
bez  brother.  The  Honourable  George  would  not  come,  because  the 
Countess  had  not  asked  his  v.  | 

"  Maria  may  be  slow,  and  alt  that  sort  of  tiling,"  George  had  said ; 
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"but  she  is  ray  wife.  And  she  hod  got  what  they  haven't.  Lotc  roe, 
love  my  doff,  you  know."  So  ho  had  stayed  down  at  Courcy, — very 
properly  m  I  think. 

Alexandria*  bad  wished  to  go  away  before   breakfast,  and  Crosbie 
would  not  bare  eared  how  early  an  escape  had  been  provided  for  him ; 
but  the  counter  had  told  ber  daughter  that  if  she  would  not  wait  far 
the  breakfast,  there  should  he  no  breakfast  at  all,  and  in  fact  no  wedding; 
nothing  but  a  simple  marriage.     Jfnd  there  been  a  grand  party,  that  going 
away  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  might  be  very  well ;  but  the  countess 
felt  that  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  body 
of  the  sacrifice  could  give  any  reality  to  the  festivity.     So  Crosbie  and 
Lady   Alexandrine   Crosbie  heard  Mr.  Grcaham'a  speech,   in  which  Le 
prophesied  for  the  young  couple  an  amount  of  happiness  and  prosperity 
almost  greater  than  is  compatible  with  die  circumstances  of  humanity.   His 
young  friend  Crosbie,  whose  acquaintance  ho  bad  been  delighted  to  make, 
was  well  known  aa  one  of  the  rising  pillars  of  the  State.     Whether  hi* 
future  career  might  be  parliamentary,  or  devoted  to  the  permanent  Civil 
Service  of  the  country,  it  would  be  alike  great,  noble,  and  prosperous. 
As  to  bin  dear  niece,  who  wan  n<vw  filling  that  position  in  life  which  wu 
most  beautiful  and  glorious  for  a  young  woman, — sho  could  not  have  done 
better.     She  had  preferred  geuiua  to  wealth, — so  said  Mr.  Urcabam, — and 
she  would  find  her  fitting  reward.     As  to  her  finding  her  fitting  reward, 
wlmtcvcr   her   preferences  may  have  been,  there  Mr.  Gresham  was  no 
quite   right.     On  that  hood  1   myself  have  no  doubt  whatever. 
After  that,  Crosbie  returned  thanks,  making  a  much  better  speech  than 
nine  men  do  ont  of  ten  ou  such  occasions,  and  then  the  thing  was  over. 
No  other  speaking  was  allowed,  and  within  half  an  hour  from  that  time,  he 
uml  Ma  bride  were  in  the  post-chaise,  being  carried  away  to  the  Folkestone 
railway  station :  for  that  place  had  been  chosen  as  the  scene  of  their 
honeymoon.     It  had  been  at  ono  time  intended  that  the  journey  to  Folke- 
stone should  be  made  simply  as  the.   drat  stage  to  Paris,  but  Paris  sad 
nil  foreign  travelling  had  been  given  up  by  degrees. 

"  I    don't  care  a  bit  about  France, — we  have  been  there  so  often," 
in.i  xaii't. 

She  hud  wished  to  be  taken  to  Naples,  but  Crcebie  had  made  her 
understand  at  the  first  whispering  of  the  word,  that  Naples  was.  quit*  cut 
<■{  [la-  OjuesJaOO.  He  mu*t  look  now  in  nil  things  to  money.  From  the 
very  first  outset  of  hist  career  he  must  save  a  shilling  wherever  a  shilling 
could  be  saved.  To  this  view  of  life  no  opposition  was  made  by  tbs 
De  Courcy  interest.  Lady  Amelia  had  explained  to  her  sister  that  they 
ought  »o  to  do  their  honeymooning  that  it  should  not  cost  more  than  if 
they  began  keeping  house  at  once.  Certain  things  must  be  done  which, 
no  doubt,  were  costly  in  their  nature.  The  bride  must  take  with  her  a 
well-dreaded  lady's-maid.  The  rooms  at  the  Folkestone  hoU.1  must  be 
large,  and  on  the  first  floor.  A  carriage  must  be  hired  for  her  0*0  whilt 
she  remained ;  but  entry  shilling  must  be  saved  the  spending  of  which 
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would  not  moke  itself  apparent  to  the  outer  world.  Oh,  deliver  us 
from  the  poverty  of  those  who,  with  small  meant,  affect  a  show  of 
wealth  !  There  is  no  whitening  equal  to  that  of  sepulchres  whited  as 
tin  >•  are  whited  ! 

By  the  proper  administration  of  a  slight  bribe  Crosbie  secured  for 
himself  and  his  wife  a  compartment  in  the  railway  carriage  to  themselves. 
And  as  he  seated  himself  opposite  to  Alexandrina,  having  properly  tucked 
he**  up  with  all  her  bright-coloured  trappings,  he  remembered  that  he  hod 
never  in  truth  been  alone  with  her  before.  II*  hud  danced  with  bft 
frequently,  and  been  loft  with  her  for  a  few  minutea  between  the  fSgfft 
EU  had  flirted  with  her  in  crowded  drawing-room*,  and  had  one«  found  a 
moment  at  Courcy  Outla  to  tell  her  that  he  wa*  willing  to  marry  her  in 
epitc  of  hia  engagement  with  Lilian  Dale.  But  he  hail  MM*  walked  with 
bet  for  hour*  together  aa  he  had  walked  with  I.ily.  He  had  never  talked 
to  her  about  government,  and  politics,  and  book*  ;  nor  had  slie  talked  to 
him  of  poetry,  of  religion,  and  of  the  little  duties  and  comforts  of  life. 
He  had  known  the  Lady  Alexandrina  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years :  but 
he  had  never  known  her, — perhaps  never  would  know  her, — as  he  bad 
learned  to  know  Lily  Dale  within  the  apace  of  two  months. 

And  now  that  she  was  hU  wilV,  what  was  he  to  say  to  her?  They 
two  bad  commenced  a  partnership  which  was  to  make  of  them  for  the 
remaining  term  of  their  lives  one  body  and  one  flesh.  They  were  to  be  all- 
in-all  to  each  other.  But  bow  was  lie  to  begin  this  all-in-all  partnership  .' 
Had  the  prii1.1t,  wi  hi;-,  dene  it  so  (sufficiently  that  no  other 

doing  on  Croebie's  own  part  was  necessary  ?  There  she  was,  opposite  to 
him,  his  very  actual  wife, — bone  of  his  bone ;  and  what  was  he  to  say  to 
her?  As  he  sctllvd  himself  on  hi*  seat,  taking  over  hia  own  kneca  a  part 
of  a  fine  fur  rug  trimmed  with  scarlet,  with  which  he  had  covered  her 
'lings,  he  l>i-th<  tight  hiuuell  how  much  wwier  it  would  have  been 
to  talk  to  Lily.     And  Lily  would  ban  ly  with  all  her  ears,  and 

r  mind,  and  nil  her  wit,  to  enter  quickly  upon  whatever  thoughts 
had  occurred  to  him.  in  that  respect  Lily  would  have  been  a  wife  indeed, 
— a  wife  that  would  have  transferred  herself  with  quick  menial  activity 
into  her  huabnndV.  mental  upbore.  Had  he  begun  about  bin  office  Lily 
would  have  been  ready  for  him,  but  Alexandrina  bad  MTU  yet  asked 
him  a  single  question  about  hia  officiul  Ufa  Had  he  ban  prepared  with 
a  plan  for  to-morrow's  happiness  Lily  would  have  taken  it  up  eagerly, 
but  Alexandrina  never  cared  for  such  trifle*. 

"Are  you  quite  comfortable  ?  "  he  said,  at  last. 

.  yes,  quite,  thank  you.     By-the-by,  what  did  you  do  with  my 
dressing-case?  " 

And  that  question  she  did  ask  with  aomo  energy. 

u  It  is  under  you.     You  can  have  it  as  foot-stool  if  you  like  it." 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  should  scratch  it.  I  was  afraid  thai  if  Hannah  had  it.  it 
might  be  lost."  Then  again  there  was  silence,  and  Crosbie  again  eon- 
sidered  as  to  what  he  would  next  say  to  his  I 
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We   all  know  the  advice  given  a*  of  old  as  to  what  we  should 
such   circumstances ;    and  who  can  bo  so  thoroughly  justified  In 
following  that  advice  as  a.  newly-married  husband  ?     So  ho  put  out  bit 

hand  for  !ir.r»  and  drew  her  closer  to  him. 

*'  Take  care  ol  my  bonnet,"  she  aaid,  a*  sh«  felt  the  motion  of  the 
railway  carriage  when  he  kissed  her.  I  don't  think  he  kissed  her  again 
till  he  had  landed  her  and  her  bonnet  safely  at  Folkestone.  Hon 
would  lie  have  kissed  Lily,  and  how  pretry  would  her  bonnet  have  bem 
when  she  reached  the  end  of  her  journey,  and  how  delightfully  hsppy 
would  she  have  looked  when  she  scolded  Mm  far  bending  it!  Bat 
Alex.-uidrina  was  quite  in  earnest  about  her  bonnet;  by  far  too  much  in 
earnest  for  any  appearance  of  happiness. 

So  he  sat  without  speak  eur,  UU  the  train  came  to  the  tun' 

"I  do  bo  hate  tunnels,"  said  Alrtamlrina. 

He  had  half  intended  to  put  out  his  hand  again,  under  some  mis 
idea  thai  die  tunnel  afforded  him  an  opportunity.  The  whole  j< 
was  one  long  opportunity,  had  he  desired  it ;  but  lii<  wile  hated  tunneb, 
and  60  he  drew  bis  hand  buck  again.  Lily's  little  fingers  would  bars 
been  ready  for  his  touch.  He  thought  of  this,  and  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  it. 

He  had  The  Tend  newspaper  in  his  dressing-bag.  She  also  had  a 
novel  wiili   In  r.     Would  alio  be  •  ■  ho  took  out  the  papersnd 

read  it  ?  The  miles  seemed  to  patw  by  very  idowly,  and  there  wa» 
another  hour  down  to  Folkestone.  He  longed  for  hi*  Tinu-.g,  but  resolved 
at  last,  that  he  would  not  rend  unless  she  read  first.  She  also  had 
remcnilund  h.-r  novel  |  but  by  nature  ahe  was  more  patient  than  he.  and 
she  thought  that  on  such  a  journey  any  reading  might  perhaps  be  almost 
Improper.  Bo  eh«  W  tranquilly,  with  hei  eyes  Axed  on  tfao  Mttii  g  arm 
her  htihliand'a  head. 

At  lost  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  he  dashed  off  into  n  conver- 
sation, intended  to  be  most  affectionate  and  serious. 

"  Alexandrina,"  he  raid,  and  his  voice  was  well- tuned  for  the  tender 
serious  manner,  had  her  earn  been  alive-  t«  such  tuning.  "Alexandrine, 
this  is  I  very  important  Map  ih.it.  you  and  I  bava  Cakes  to-day." 

■'  Yes;   it  is,  indeed,"  said  she. 

"I  trust  we  shall  succeed  in  making  aaefa  other  hap; 

"Yes;   I  hup.;  we  .shall" 

"If  we  both  think  seriously  of  it,  aud  remember  that  that  is  our  . 
duty,  we  shall  do  so." 

•*  Yes ;  I  suppose  wc  shall.  I  only  hope  we  shan't  find  the  boa* 
very  cold.  It  i*  so  new,  and  I  am  so  subject  to  colds  in  my  head.  Amelia 
sayB  we  shall  find  it  very  cold;  hut  then  shu  was  always  against  our 
going  there." 

"The   house   will   do  very  well,"  said  Crosbie.     And   Akxandria 
could  perceive  that  there  was  something  of  the  master  in   his  tons 
he  spoke. 
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"  I  am  i  i  •  you  what  Amelia  staid,"  (die  replied. 

Had  Lily  Ucii  his  l ni tli-,  and  had  ha  spoken  to  her  of  tlu-ir  future  lift; 
aid  mutual  dudes,  bow  she  would  Lave  kindled  to  the  theme  I 
would  have  knelt  at  his  feet  on  the  floor  of  the  carriage,  and,  looking  up 
into  Lin  i;uv.  would  have  promised  him  to  do  her  best, — her  best, — her 
bttU  And  -%\  j 1 1 1  what  an  eagerness  of  inward  resolution  would  she 
have  determined  to  keep  her  promise,      lie  thoo 

he  knew  that  lie  ought  not  to  think  of  it.     Then,  for  some  quarter  of  an 

v»pnpcr,  mid  :,};.  ,  when  aha  BM»  him  do  so, 
did  lake  OBI  bar  novel. 

lie  took  out  li  apnr,  hut  he  could  r  mind  upon  the 

politic*  of  I  he  day.     Hod  he  not  OW  ake?      Of  wh. 

to  him  in  life  would  be  that  thing  m  :i  woman  thai  .-i.il.  npjni.it>-  to  him  .' 
Had  not  a  great  pun.  upon  him,  and  had  In-  not  doten 

punishment  ?  In  truth,  a  great  punishment  had  come  upon  him.  It  wna 
not  only  that  he  had  married  a  woman  incapable  of  understanding  the 
higher  duties  of  married  life,  but  thai  lie  himself  would  have  been  capable 
of  apprecil  I  a  woman  who  did  understand  them.     Ho 

would  have  been  happy  with  Lily  Dale;  and  therefore  we  may  surmise 
that  ail  DabappioeM  with  Lady  Alexaudrina  would  be  the  greater.     There 
are  men  who,  in  marrying  such  as  Lady  Alexandririu  Do  CourCY,  Would 
get  the  article  best  suited  to  them,  aa  Mortimer  Gaaebee  had   di 
nianyniu'    bet    litter.     Mi*6  CMfttlda   (Jiautly,   who  had    become    Lvly 
Dmnbelle,    though  somewhat   DOUec   mid   somewhat  cleverer  than  Lady 
Alcxnndiina,  had  been  of  the  same  sort.     But  in  marrying  her  Lord 
I'uiuIh'Uo  had  got  the  article  best  suited  to  him; — if  only  the  ill-n. 
world  wi'idd  allow  hmi  to  feata  iln-  article.       It  wa*  in  tiii*  that  irosbic's 
failure  had   In  en  no  grievotiH, — that  he  had  keen  Bod  BppTordd  the 
course,   hut  hud  chosen  for  himself  to  walk  in  that  which  wax  worm. 
D      ug  that  week  at  Courcy  Castle, — the  week  which  he  passed  there 
bnmediately  after  hia  second  viait  to  Aldington, — he   had  di 
made  up  his  mind   that  he  was  more  fit  for  the  bad  course  titan  for 
the  good  one.     The  course  was  now  before  him,  and  he  Lad  BO  efaeiefl 
hul  lit  walk  ill  it. 

It  was  very  cold  when  they  got  to  Folkesti  -ne,  mid  I.a-ly  Alerainlrina 
shivered  as  she  stepped  into  the  private-looking  carriage  which 
B  lit  t  •  ifefl  station  for  her  use. 

"  We  ehal]  find  a  good  fire  in  tlio  parlour  at  the  hotel,"  said 
Crosbie. 

"Oh.  I  hope  so,"  said  Alexandria,  " and  i  too." 

The  young  husband  felt  himself  to  be  offended,  but  lie  hardly  knew 
why.  IK:  lilt  himself  ti>  I  e  ofl".  tided,  unii  with  difficulty  indiicnl  him.-.-if 
to  go  through  all  those  little  cmsrnonies  the  absence  of  which  would  hare 
been  remarked  by  everybody.  He  did  hia  work,  however,  seeing  to  all 
her  shawls  and  wrappings,  speaking  with  good-uaturo  to  Jin:  ill,  and 
paying  »pccial  attention  to  the  dressing-case-. 


•woe  tea  and  brcad-aod- 


"  What  time  would  you  like  to  dine  ? 
leave  her  alone  with  "Hannah  in  the  bedroom. 

■  Whenever  you  please ;  only  I  should  like 
hutter  presently." 

Crosbie  went  into  the  sitting-room,  ordered  the  tea  and  bread  nod' 
butter,  ordered  also  the  dinner,  and  then  stood  himself  up  with  hi*  back 
to  the  fire,  in  order  that  he  might  think  a  little  of  his  future  career. 

He  wan  a  man  who  had  long  since  resolved  that  his  life  should  be  a 
success.  It  would  seem  that  all  men  would  so  resolve,  if  tho  matter  m 
simply  one  of  resolution.  But  th»  majority  of  men,  as  1  take  it,  make  no 
such  resolution,  and  very  many  men  resolve  that  they  will  be  unsuccessful 
Crosbie,  however,  had  resolved  on  success,  and  had  done  much  toward* 
carrying  out  b!a  purpose,  lie  had  made  a  name  for  himself,  and  had 
acquired  a  certaiu  fame.  That,  however,  was,  as  he  acknowledged  to 
himself,  departing  from  him.  He  looked  the  matter  straight  in  the  face, 
:old  himself  that  his  fashion  must  be  abandoned ;  but  the  office 
remained  to  him.  lie  might  still  rule  over  Mr.  Optimist,  and  make  a 
subservient  slave  of  ButtorwH!.     That  must  be  la  life  now,  asd 

to  that  line  he  would  endeavour  to  be  true.  As  to  his  wife  and  hi*  hone, 
— he  would  look  to  than  for  hi*  breakfa*t,  and  perhaps  his  dinner,  lit 
would  have  a  comfortable  arm- chair,  and  if  Alexandrine  should  become  • 
mother,  he  would  endeavour  to  love  his  children;  but  above  all  thiaga 
ho  would  never  think  of  Lily.  After  that  he  stood  and  thought  of  he* 
for  half  an  hour. 

"If  yoa  please,  air,  my  lady  wants  to  know  at  what  time  you 
ordered  dinner." 

"At  seven,  Hannah.'* 

"  My  lady  says  she  ia  very  tired,  and  will  lay  down  till  dinner-! 

"  Very  well,  Ilannah.     I  will  go  into  her  room  when  it  is  time  tc 
dress.     I  hope  they  are  making  you  comfortable  downstairs?  " 

'  Crcshic  strolled  out  on  the  pier  i    the  du?k  of  the  cold  winto 
evening. 
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A  ramuxrEAC  and  a  small  black  bog  for  the  cab,  a  eigar-casa  and  Didot's 
charming  little  Horace  for  the  pocket,  were  the  rimplc  preparations  with 
which,  one  day  Inst  August,  I  left  my  house  in  Edinburgh  to  join  at  I 
the  steamer  hound  for  Rotterdam.  Storting  from  tht  Sunt!:  BUa,  tin-  eab 
rolled  past  the  college,  a  dingy  building  with  no  dignity  bur  '.hat  of  six*, 
and  cooped  up  amidst  streets  none  of  them  splendid  and  some  of  them 
mean.  A  few  minutes  gars  u?  a  glimpse  of  Edinburgh's  real  interest — 
the  tall,  quaint,  continental-looking  houses  of  the  Canong.-ito  :  Bad1,  that 
crossed,  one  minute  more  revealed  its  real  beauty — the  gardened  valley 
which  divides  the  Old  from  th««  New  Town.  I  bade  adieu  I"  the  distant 
Castle  standing  out  on  the  left  with  n  majesty  which  no  neglect  can  dcdtmy 
— a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  feudalism  to  which  we  Scot*  owe  our  best 
poetry  and  proudest  recollections.  Before  Ion?,  the  cib  was  in  the  narrow 
busy  streets  of  Leith,  after  a  tedious  rattle  through  which,  the  harbour 
burst  upon  ns  with  all  its  stir  of  shippini?,  fatter  of  flags,  and  fre*h  sea- 
breeze,  and  soon  the  steamer  we]  M  aboard,  and  I  felt  that  my 
holiday  had  really  U-guu.  The  Oebornt  hauled  out  of  the  docks  in  the 
customary  fashion,  which  always  seems  so  tardy  and  unintelligible  to 
landsmen,  and  then  turned  her  DOM  eastward,  and  plied  steadily  down  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  to  see  the  Scottish 
capital,  if  you  wish  to  seize  its  dignity  as  a  whole.  A  stranger  who 
knew  nothing  of  it  would  M,  from  the  Firth,  that  it  nwsf  be  historical ; 
and  if  ho  had  visited  Athena  would  at  once  recognise  the  likenesa  which 
has  given  it  in  modern  times  a  half-sportive  second  name.  The  Castle 
for  an  Acropolis — the  distant  P<  ntlands  for  Hymettus — the  raised  position 
of  the  whole  city  (the  ancient  back-bone  of  which  is  the  ridge  planted  with 
spires  that  slopes  from  the  Castle:  down  to  Holyrood)-^-orc  points  of  resem- 
blance sufficient,  at  least,  to  excuse  Edinburgh  for  accepting  this  appella- 
tion. The  modern  ruin  on  the  Calton  Hill  gives  a  fillip  to  the  illusion, 
which  deepens  as  you  recede  The  Firth  OB  this  afternoon  was  charm- 
ing, and  wn»  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  the,  Channel  F>i  t.  which  had 
arriv.d  fori  hours  before.  There  they  lay,  some  miles  distant 
from  Leith.  stretching  in  a  line  which  sremed  closer  than  it  really  was  to 
the  Fife  shore.  The  sight  was  pleasant  to  all  of  u«— 'to  me,  aa  an  ex -naval 
man,  pleasant  and  something  more.  Could  I  forget,  indeed,  as  we  gazed 
at  them  from  the  larboard  quarter,  while  steaming  away,  the  ward-room 

hospitalities  of  H.M.S. the  night  before?     Nothing  would  be  more 

ungrateful  tr.  my  h««t,    or  to  the  jolly  first  lieutenant,  who  when  the 
youngster  of  the  watch  repotted  that  a  parly  of  visitors  had  been  left  on 


board,  commanded  an  official  detail  to  be  made  of  "  their  nui 
gemchrl  "  Ami  liad  not  1  heard,  too,  at  the  same  hospitable  board,  that 
capital  story  about  the  martinet,  who,  in  his  anxiety  to  make  the  whole 
ship  clean  and  orderly,  went  w  far  as  to  ubiteu-ath  the  goose  ! 

The  social  life  of  a.  steamer  is  a  very  different  thing,  oa  wc  all  know, 
from  that  of  a  railway.  1  n  a  steamer  you  make  acquaintances,  you  chat 
with  everybody,  you  hear  people's  histories,  you  pick  up  character. 
fi'ilow-puMcugcrs  on  this  occasion  were  on  the  whole  on  agreeable  com- 
pany, and  we  lived  together  la  {Hendry  relatione.  There  was  an  Edin- 
burgh advocate  of  the  better  sort — for  the  profession  has  been  sadly 
pMifitd  HDC4  the  Jays  of  Scott  and  Lookhait.  There  was  a  plnck  \ 
Canadian  in  mourning  travelling  by  herself,  and  another  lady  in  the  same 
weeds  (w hich  always  awaken  one's  interest)  who  hnd  sailed  with  a  con- 
sumptive husband  lor  Australia  and  buried  him  in  going  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  There  was  a  commercial  man  who  bid  just  sninged  a 
railway  company  for  three  thousand  pounds  on  account  of  an  accident. 
There  was  a  good-natured  Scotch  sheriff,  with  a  good-looking  Scotch 
wife.  There  was  a  Free  Kirk  probationer  ;  but — not  to  mention  anj 
more  in  detail — the  gem  of  the  company  was  one  who  gradually  became 
recogni2ed  and  spoken  of  as  the  Fat  Gentleman.  I  don't  think  any  of  to 
knew  his  name.  But  he  was  fat,  and  he  was  a  gentleman  ;  and,  somehow, 
he  gradually  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  us  which  teemed  to  come  to 
him  as  naturally  us  his  twenty  stone.  He  first  attracted  attention  as  wc 
were  bowling  past  the  Berwickshire  coast  in  the  evening  by  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  iarming  of  the  Borders,  accompanied  by  concise,  but  con- 
clunivo,  decisions  on  the  characters  of  the  landholders.  When  night  came, 
and  we  were  assembled  in  the  cabin  over  a  friendly  tumbler,  a  serious 
passenger  made  some  remarks  on  missionary  work; — it  suddenly  appeared 
that  the  fat  gentleman  had  been  twelve  years  iu  China,  and  be  noon  settled 
that  subject.     In  fuel,  his  supremacy  so  rapidly  developed  tliat  we  meanly 

r«  against  each  other  for  his  personal  notice.  Fellows  would  gbd« 
away  from  the  spot  on  which  they  weic  chatting  with  you,  under  various 
p..  h  I.,  i -...  iini  iu  reality  to  oouri  th»  fat  gentleman,  whi  ras  amokiat;  to 
another  part  of  the  deck.  He  received  our  advances  with  an  easy  humour; 
and  spoke  of  himself  and  hi*  motives  for  visiting  Holland  with  the  openness 
which  is  so  fascinating  in  a  superior.  u  I  don't  wont  to  Bee  their 
monasteries,"  said  be,  in  his  fine  corpulent  manner, — and  evidently 
beheving  that  monasteries  were  as  plentiful  in  Holland  as  in  Portugal,— 
"I  want  to  see  their  duiry- farming.  1  want  to  know  how  they 
their  rente  1 " 

Next  day  was  Sunday,  and  passed  over  without  divine  service  of 
kind,  and  almost  without  incident.  There  was  a  rumour  in  the  mo; 
that  the  Free  Kirk  probationer  meant  to  practise  preaching  on  us;  beta 
•light  rolling  of  the  vessel  after  breakfast  disturbed  his  plana,  and  the 
fishes  alone  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  there  was  anything 
in  him.     At  noon  the  Oscar,  from  Leith,  after  vainly  attempting  to  pes* 
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as  to  windwnrri,  rm  tern  so  near  as  to  threaten  a  collision,  and 

seriously  damaged  the  patent  log  which  was  towing  astern.  This  gave  us 
something  to  talk  about,  and  helped  to  while  away  the  time  till  dinner. 
We    turned   in    at  night  with   extra    n  •  that  morning 

would  find  us  off  the  coast  of  the  Low  Countries.  There  were  four  of  us 
in  eneh  cabin;  but  the  went  her  ndniii'ed  "I  the  hull's*  eye  being  open,  and 
I  got  to  sleep  in  spite  of  the  thud,  thud,  thud  of  the  screw.  What  I 
hate  a  screw  for  is  that  it  lay*  hold  of  your  attention  by  seeming  to  aay 
something:— and  for  a  long  time  it  continued  saying — "  On  the  poop  1— 
ou  the  poop  I" — till  my  drowsy  brain  escaped  from  it. 

Morning  broke  singularly  fine ;  and  when  I  got  on  deck,  I  found 
that  we  had  crossed  the  bnr,  and  were  fairly  in  the  Mans.  At  Helvoet- 
eluya  we  entered  the  canal,  and  I  gradually  began  to  retdizc  the  fact  that 
for  the  first  time  in  toy  life  I  was  in  the  country  of  William  of  Orange, 
Rarneveldt,  and  De  Wit;  of  Tromp  and  Dc  liuytcr;  of  Erasmus  and 
Grotius;  of  Kcmbraadt  and  Paul  Potter ;  of  Burman  and  Hemstcrhuye. 
A  distant  view  of  Brill  recalled  the  fiiet  that  old  Martin  Hnrpert z  Tromp 
— Ill  ake'a  great  foe — was  born  there;  and  T  remembered  how  he  brought 
his  convoy  up  Cliannel  in  February  1G53,  with  Bluke  and  Penn  ham- 
mering at  him.  He  gathered  them  together — the  stout  old  seaman  I— as 
a  hen  gathers  her  chickens,  placed  them  inBide  a  crescent  formed  by 
his  men-of-war,  and  stood  lor  homo  with  a  fidf  wind.  The  English 
>i>.(l,'  ■  dive  evi-ry  BOM  Hid  ibaOj  to  IBttoIl  OM  Of  them,  ami  played 
at  snapdragon,  Tromp  supplying  the  lire.  On  looking  round  the  land- 
scape, and  thinking  of  such  men,  one  could  not  but  feel  that  it  is 
race  and  not  scenery  which  determine*  human  greatness.  Our  own 
Scotch  lu^lil.uds  have  produced  an  unimportant  minority  of  the  really 
memorable  Scotsmen ;  and  here  was  a  country  before  me,  noticeably 
"man-abounding,"  as  Aristophanes  says  of  Greece,  nnd  yet  without 
cither  the  majesty  of  grandeur  or  the  beauty  of  romance.  Kot  an  ugly 
country,  in  i  there  is  a  ijinet  charm  about  tin-    Netherlands  which 

I  hope  to  reproduce  as  I  go  along  ;  but  utill  one  that  owes  its  attraction 
to  what  man  lias  done  for  it.  As  you  steam  quietly  up  the  canal,  the 
tanks  of  which  are  fringed  with  iong  nUOflt,  «  peWeeily  Hat,  rich, 
cheerful  scene  expands  around  yoa.  There  are  frequent  villages,  each 
with  its  church-tower  or  spire,  on  all  parts  of  the  horizon — and  each 
generally  more  or  less  clothed  with  wood.  The  various  canals  everywhere 
noting  this  plain  are  often  lined  with  poplars  and  willows,  The 
perpetual  breeze  turns  in  ■  ■'•■  windmills,  which  grind  grain,  or  saw 

timber,  or  regulate  the  canals  by  preventing  the  water  from  accumulating 
too  much  at  particular  spots.     Ail.  iroagjb  ■  prosperous  busy  life 

of  this  kind,  you  pass  many  dairy  farms  —  farms  which  Englishmen 
are  now  beginning  to  bid  fbx — ami  UOOfa  rich  pasture  laud  d.-tted  with 
group*  of  cattle.  The  hist  lock  on  the  canal,  before  you  join  the  Maas 
again,  m  at  a  village  OBfnMUttMi  ly  Dui.li;  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
plenty  of   colour  and  homely   ornament,  and   an   independent   quaint- 


about  the  shape  nd  style  of  each  house — as  if  each  house  were 
eonscknu  that  it  vu  Dutch,  and  that  Dutch  independence  Lad  been 
too  hard  fought  for  not  to  bo  worth  maintaining  in  every  detail.  Then 
there  is  the  Dutch  lore  of  dowers  risible,  developing  itself  often  in  huge 
and  brilliant  hollyhocks,  or  "  stick-roses,"  as  the  Hollanders  call  them. 
One  welcomes,  too,  the  national  cleanliness,  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
so  many  joke* — though  after  living  much  i:i  Scotland,  one  learns  thai  dirt 
is  no  joking  matter!  While  these  hasty  observations  are  made,  the 
steamer  get*  through  the  lock,  and  emerges  from  the  canal  (which  baa  cat 
off  an  iiu-i  uf-iiit  angle)  out  on  the  broad  bright  wauaa  of  the  hfaas.  The 
Mass  is  here  a  stately  and  brilliant  river — being,  in  fact,  to  speak  genea- 
logically, the  child  of  the  marriage  of  the  Meuse  with  one  of  the  co- 
heiresses of  her  ladyship  the  Rhine.  The  elder  eo-heiresa  pramisj  her 
dignity,  and  her  maiden  name,  and  passes  through  Leyden, — m  reduced 
gentlewoman  of  high  pedigree — (though,  between  ourselves,  cutting  ao 
more  figure  than  one  of  the  better  sort  of  canals)  as  the  thin.-  Proper. 
Up  the  Mans,  accordingly,  era  continued  to  steam,  till  presently,  a  tall 
grey  tower  made  itself  risible  over  soma  distant  trees.  1  did  not  knew 
that  this  was  the  cathedral  of  St.  Lawrence,  aud  the  fact  is,  that  the  city  of 
which  we  were  iu  quest  took  us  by  surprise.  The  river  gave  a  sudden 
bend,  and  Sotterdau,  with  all  iu  inhabitant*,  rose  out  of  the  wave.  TLt 
city  stood  entirely  on  the  left  or  north  side  of  tlie  river  before  us,  wrib 
deep  water  up  to  its  quay,  and  opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  breed 
stream,  an  open  rural  country.  The  duy  was  burning  hot.  The  red 
house*,  sparkling  with  various  colours— the  shops  proclaiming  their 
descriplieu  iu  large  gilt  letters — were  all  glittering  in  a  vivid  sun.  The 
long  line  of  trees  giving  the  name  of  Boompjes  to  this  fine  street  on  tbs 
Mas* — which  is  street,  and  boulevard,  and  quay  all  in  one— had  an  air 
of  refreshing  coolness.  We  all  landed  in  hilarious  spirits,  and  the  r'si 
Gentleman  especially  was  good  enough  to  signalize  his  Erst  appearance  fa 
Holland  by  un  act  of  friendly  and  condescending  playfulness  to  a  native. 
id  accosted  the  Dutchman  in  English,  and  when  the  boneM  seal 
proved  so  benighted  as  only  to  know  his  proper  tongue,  our  rat  friend 
pardoned  him  playfully,  "Ah,  Johnny,  you  no  tabby,  ch,  Johnny  ?"  he 
— jiwt  as  he  might  have  indulged  the  local  ignorance  of  a  coolie  at 
Canton  I  Tlie  Fat  Gentleman  had  indeed  resided  fur  some  years  in  Chins. 
Having  left  my  traps  at  the  New  Bath  llutcl,  and  ascertained  the  beat 
of  tlie  t<ibli  dlu'fte,  1  strolled  out  to  see  the  town, — with  that  eomfortabls 
feeling  that  the  country  one  had  left  less  than  forty-viidit  Lours  before 
was  removed  from  one  by  an  infinite  distance,  which  is  the  peculiar  and 
perhaps  the  most  beneficial  result  of  travel.  Dutch  Indiamen  were  loading 
and  unloading  at  the  Boompjes, — tlie  long  range  of  which,  full  of  good 
houses,  looked  comfortably  picturesque.  In  one  of  these  houses,  Peter 
Bayle,  of  the  Dictionary,  died  ;  having  corrected  a  "  proof," — the  inde- 
fatigable man ! — that  very  morniug,— just  before  Death— inspecting  is? 
proof, — put  his  dtU  on  the  name  of  Peter.     But  a  greater  name  0™n 
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Bayle  dominate*  Rotterdam ;  and  I  toon  began  to  penetrate  the  city  in 
search  of  the  statue  of  Eraatnus.  There  were,  of  course,  a  score  of  tilings 
to  look  at  by  the  way,  and  before  I  had  reached  the  Market  Place,  1  had 
enjoyed  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  Dutch  town.  The  piquancy  of  a 
water  life  going  on  tiuide  a  town  life,  is,  of  course,  the  crowning  novelty 
to  a  stranger.  The  canals  run  through  the  body  of  the  city,  like  vein*  in 
the  human  body,  and  their  green  blood  gives  it  a  strange  animation. 
Mates  rise  beside  the  trees  by  which  the  canals  are  lined, — opposite  win- 
dows, with  outside  shutters  of  green, — or  lined  with  flowers, — belonging 
10  house*  in  which  the  prevailing  red  is  varied  by  different  shades  of  that 
warm  colour,  and  by  artful  zebra-like  stripes  of  white,  which  seem  always 
to  be  kept  clean  and  fresh.  Outside  every  window  are  little  mirrors, 
..■iii>  ii  |'i.  seal  to  Ac  pano  rfttiag  latHa  the  whole  Koe  of  the-  btittt,  aad 
into  which  the  Dutch  Indies  look,  as  they  sit  plying  their  needles,  with  the 
constancy  of  the  Lady  of  Shalott.  Bargvs  of  many  colour*  push  mtdir* 
along  the  canals, — a  green  cord  of  weed  gathering  lightly  round  their 
bluff  bows,  as  the  long  pole  used  steadily  from  forward  to  aft  tends  them 
gliding  along.  The  white  bridges  open  heavily  to  let  the  constant  traffic 
pass,  and  no  sooner  do  they  close  again,  than  carts,  and  trucks,  and  band- 
barrows  go  rattling  ©rex  them.  Everybody  is  busy ;  yet  so  much  of  tin; 
heavy  work  is  done  on  the  water  that  area  a  commercial  city  like 
Kuitcrdam — the  second  city  of  the  kingdom — is  oonrparatn< trjr  free  from 
noise.  If  a  private  carriage  passes,  it  will  strike  you  at  once,  as  < 
made  in  England,  or  in  imitation  of  English  models.  The  rich  Rotterdam 
merchant  is  very  much  like  on  Englishman,  of  the  same  class,  in  his 
tastes,  lie  belongs  to  a  local  yacht  club,  drives  a  good  turn-out,  and 
gives  heavy  dinners. 

But,  while  looking  about  me  i.i  this  way,  mid  after  passing  fruit  shops 
where  the  melons  look  blooming — and  cigar-shops  where  the  cigar*  are 
both  good  and  cheap— and  cheese-shops  with  cheeses  as  round  as  the 
cannon-balls  of  Admiral  Tromp — and  after  noticing  that  a  painted  pole 
does  not  indicate  a  barber's  but  a  provision  store,  and  that  the  barber 
makes  his  prejence  known  by  hanging  out  three  basins — pawnbroker's 
fashion — I  have  gradually  advanced  to  the  Great  Market.  Tru*  spot 
hardly  deserves  its  name,  though  as  you  enter  it  from  the  eastern  corner 
an  irregular  line  of  old  gabled  houses  seems  to  wind  round  you  with 
something  of  an  antique  charm.  The  market  is  held  on  a  large  bridge 
which  crosses  a  canal,  and  there — with  the  booths  of  the  market  people 
at  his  feet,  surrounded  by  a  seedy  iron  rail — stands  a  rusty  bronze  figure 
in  cap  and  gown,  holding  in  his  hands  u  book.  1  ktitw  him  at  once,  and 
as  Hood  *ajs,— - 

To  the  gnat  lCnxswcs 
I  i  if  ■•  rod  »j  aaUuui. 

I  knew  him,  I  say,  not  merely  from  the  inscription  in  somen  hat  in- 
different Latin  on  his  pedestal,  but  because  the  statue  ia  so  obviously 
modelled  on  the  well-known  portrait  of  Holbein.    The  powerful  twe  with 
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its  brood  noatrila — the  large  firm  inoulb  full  of  character  and  humour — at 
I  tho  great  man  of  letters  of  the  Reformation,  whose  cheerful 

crow  of  satire,   with   the    fn-ih    morning   air   of  bis  good 
frightened  away  so  many  of  tho  ghee*  Middle  Ages,     lie  come* 

to  us  so  associated  Willi  Ihfl  Latin  language,  and  no  much  of  his  life  waa 
spent  in  England,  Italy,  Swill  id  Germany,  that  we  acldom  think 

of  him  a*  n  Dutchman.  But  he  had  essentially  the  sagacity  and  -  industry 
of  n  HoUflndflS  j  and  the  broad,  sly,  unctuous  Rabelaisian  humour  of  the 
OoUoquia,  tin-  Enwm&tm  MirUt,  lad  the  (XotromaHU,  i«  just  the  talent 
which  one  recognizeB  on  the  canvas  of  Jan  Steen.  The  statue  was  put  up 
in  the  seventeeth  century,  and  I  confess  I  liked  the  familiarity  whica 
•  bfl  established  between  it  and  the  urchins  nf  the  market.  They 
all  know  tho  fine  old  fellow's  name,  and  ore  ready  to  roar  it  out  to  a 
stranger;  and  though  I  ■  piece  of  tilfl   lying  on  hia  book,  I  feel 

sure  that  it  was  projected  in  no  iconoclastic  flprit  Legends,  not  without 
poetry  in  them,  have  gathered  round  the  statue.  The  peoplu  say  that 
Bnuona  turns  over  a  leaf  of  his  book  when  he  hears  the  cathedral  clock 
of  St.  Lawrence  6trike  the  midnight  hour;  and  anciently  (according  lo 
Menzel  at  all  events),  they  added,  that  when  he  came  to  the  last  leaf  ta* 
end  of  the  world  would  be  at  hand.  There  may  be  a  deep  symbolism  ill 
this  belief;  for,  after  the  world  has  turned  over  the  last  leaf  of 
Reformation,  what  will  there  be  left  for  people  to  do? 

In  :i  Rmall  steep  street  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Market,  sloping 
to  the  cathedral,  they  show  you  the  house  in  which   Erasmus  waa 
Ihfl  guide-books  hud  told  me  it  was  a  gin-shop,  but  I  found  that  it  had 
il  m  m-:-::'.  il    into    hi  i  tabliihmeni   for  the  tale    of  efiareacina   mtan 
It  was  freshly  painted,  and  a  woman  stood  nt  the  door  with  a  baby  in 
lima — perhaps  another  Erasmus  T 
Returning  ncditativeJj    to  cay  hotel   ta  I  saw  a  Dutchman 

inu  I  nag,  and  pom  t  on  him  from  A  garden  watering-pot.    J 

winder  if  lie  did  it  to  make  him  grow? 

Hie  Hen  Bflttfa  Hotel — where  I  was  sufficiently  comfortable,  and  found 
the  people  civil— was  full  of  Britons,  but  of  Briton*  on  the  wing.  Tbej 
alight  VI  Rotterdam  like  a  flight  of  wild  ducks,  but  few  stay  to  see  Hollaed ; 
tli'  y  are  off  to  Antwerp,  to  Cologne,  and  to  Switzerland.  .Some  of  us  who 
did  May  sallied  forth  at  night  to  observe  the  humours  of  the  common 
people  in  the  humbler  streets  of  the  town.  Preparations  were  going  oa 
for  their  ancient  fair  or  hirmieh ;  nnd  wc  crushed  through  noisy  narrow 
bines,  on  each  side  of  which  women  were  standing  before  charcoal  fire*, 

i idling  long  Indies,  and  with  I  rapidity  making  oakflS.      We 

alao  enured  the  daBOtag-aalooas  of  the  Dutch  tar,  and  found  Falck  dst- 
pfirting  himself  with  nymphs,  of  whom  I  shall  only  say,  that  they  migb* 
sit  admirably  to  any  Dutch  painter  who  wished  to  place  a  becoming 
Eoxopfl  00  Paul  Potter'a  Bull.  But  there  was  uothing  characteristic  or 
6ailor-like  in  the  dance.  The  honest  fellows  did  their  polkas  with  a*  littk 
abandon  as  tlieir  better*.     There  was  infinitely  leas  frolicsomeaess — not  to 
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r— than  we  should  have  seen  at  Gosport ;  and  I  doubt  it 
nt   Gosport    would   have  acquiesced  so  philosophically  in  the   stare   of 
M  rangers,  who  had  only  com©  there  to  look  at  him. 

Next  day  I  wont  into  a  different  sphere  of  observation.  We  Scot-) 
h.v. t  a  double  existence  on  the  Continent.  Wc  arc  Englishmen  from  one 
pant  of  view ;  but  in  most  countries  there  is  something  to  remind  us  of 
our  qM  Mpcn.il  nationality.  A  rtntilMntil  Frenchman  often  warm*  In  JFOO 
Oat,  tin  : _- 1  s  you  have  to  fblgiwa  him  fur  believing  that  the  kilt 
is  woni  in  Dumfriesshire.  And  in  Presbyterian  Holland  there  are  two 
Scotch  churches,  of  which  that  at  Rotterdam  has  existed  for  two  hundred 
yean.  1  had  brought  letters  to  the  preaent  pastor,  the  Iter.  Mi  i:. 
■  •ttish  kindness"  had  kept  warm  in  foreign  air,  and  who  plnced 
himself  at  my  disposal,  without  restraint.  Ilia  church  stands  mm  tl H 
of  the  Scotch  Dyke — an  ancient  street,  with  houses  of  the  Spanish  time. 
still  distinguishable  in  it — tall  red  house*,  crowned  with  a  Irian, pin  ••li-ipnl 
head-piece  of  white  stones,  the  smallest  of  which  forms  the  api 

I  of  this  street,  seen  from  the  end,  were  distinctly  leaning  from  tin- 
perpendicular;   and  they  have  long  outlived  the  numerous  Scotch  popnla 
tion  to  which  they  owed  their  name.     Tin   pKMOt  Scotch  congregation  is 
!    Bo  tot  •'■'  -i  ■■•■nt  tiniii  Scotch  proper;   I  time  ago, 

ihf  Dutch  Government  suppressed  one  of  the  pastorates.  A  pleasant  trait 
of  the  old  world  is  a  collection  of  nearly  a  dozen  portraits  of  the  ministers 
wbo  hare  held  charge*  in  the  Scotch  church,  which  are  kopt  in  the  vcatry- 
rr.1,111.  >V lii-it  tin-  l-'niir.h  revolutionist*  overran  Holland,  tln-v  pr 
these  portrait.i  with  bavom  t.s — a  feat  that  would  not  have  been 
try  on  the  Scotch  Fusiliers  !  The  church  is  a  roomy  and  comfortable 
one;  but,  true  to  its  national  tradition,  excludes  the  organ.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
preached  in  it,  Soring  bin  Dutch  tour,  arid  1  heard  a  characteristic  anecdote 
•  I  liim.  He  had  been  Beeing  Rotterdam,  and  observing  the  peculiariti.-t 
of  Dutch  city  life,  and  he  turned  the  experience  to  account,  more  sue,  in 
the  pulpit.  "  Open  the  bridges,1'  exclaimed  he,  "  and  let  the  sinners 
posml" 

Walking  along  the  Scotch  Dyke— or  Schiedamsche  Dyke,  as  it  is  now 
beginning  to  be  called — you  turn  into  the  Hoogstraat,  and  so  reach  easily 
the  cathedral  of  Si.  f.-uvrenco.  A  market  is  still  held  in  ila  precincts,  Bid 
hcaia  of  yellow  cabbages  rise  round  the  base  of  the  venerable  pile.  Of 
one  does  m>4  find  in  a  Protestant,  a  Presbyterian  cathedral,  the 
opulent  ornamentation,  the  artistic  Kplewlotir,  tin-  sanctified  lnxarioQflMM 
<.f  the  edifices  of  the  Roman  Church.  Hut  ih.-  PlOtDjO  riatii.siu  OJ 
Holland  has  a  tMntfflMI  which  that  of  Scotland  does  not  poes«».  II.  it 
fur  imttnOO,  in  St  Lawrence,  an  organ  some  eighty  feet  high  towera  up  to 
tin-    roof  at  the  end  of  the  l  and  when  its  shapely  and  massive 

golden  pipi-*  pour  out  ilioir  deep  flood  of  music,  the  flood  carries  away 
tl,.-  "  pn  eentor,"  and  drown*  him  as  nn  overflowing  rirer  would  drown  a 
piping  linnet.     The  congregation  hare  the  musical  notes  printed  in  their 

la,  and  tint  kobte  mafe  most,  fa  the  long  run,  tkrnfti  ti.'-ir 

tot,  viii,— KO.  47.  27. 
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conceptions  of  die  actual  meaning  of  llic  Fsahns.     Then,  at  Gouda,  there 
u}u»;  and  in  one  church  which  I  saw  at  Anuier- 
dani,  carving  of  the  mostbeai  1  the  pulpit  sJairs;  and 

the  monuments  of  ilia  admiral*  arc  ulnars  noble.  Under  tho  flag-sUo-i 
of  all  the  chief  churches  lie  their  old  families,  the  coata-of-arm*  harirjj 
been  carefully  scraped  away  by  French  revolutionist*,  whn  took  this  mode 
of  making  up  for  having  I  HiatHs  trf  their  own.     But,  f«r  tho  mi, 

tho  modern  cleatenU  in  a  Dutch  church  are  homely  enough  : 
clean  whitewash  on  the  pillars,  a  pulpit  in  somu  central  position,  pew* 
vi   y'.n..   li.il,  rows  of  stout  cane-bottomed  chairs,  and  feet-warmers  besUd 
with  charcoal.     They  are  steady   church-goers,  the  Netherlander*,  but 
make  themselves  comfortable  in  church ;  not  forgetting  this  world,  whik- 
.tig  al-out  another.     The  alms  for  tho  poor  (and  no  nation  is  astro 
liberal  to  the  poor)  ore  collected  in  tho  churches  by  means  of  long  strong 
flexible  wands,  with  velvet  bags,  like  skull-caps,  at  the  end  of  them.  After 
observing  these  characteristic  details,  let  the  reader  do  »3  v«  di 
afternoon,  and  ascend  the  gray  square  old  tower  of  St.  Laurence, 
matter  of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  stops.     You  emerge  on  a  cos- 
it  landing-place,     Rotterdam  he*  ut  your  feet,  and  Holland  U  spnsd 
beftn  and  around  yen,  a  living  map.    To  the  northward,  on  a  rery  clur 
day,  even  the  spires  of  Amsterdam  may  be  seen ;  and  the  eye  rung*  - 
•distinct  clusters  which  murk  the  whereabout*  of  Delft  and  the  llsgvu- 
ting   tn   tin,-   tVt&n  fa    the    Maaa  make* 

al>0Tc  Rotterdam,  with  probably  a  fleet  of  market-boats  sailing  in  a 
long  string  fcr  the  villages  on  its  banks.  Everywhere  there  is  0 
l.vil  «.«i;niiy,  willowy,  watery,  windiuilly ;  patched  here  and  there  with 
small  lakes,  but  bearing  signs,  on  all  bauds,  of  u  doiuiuaat  industry,  aid 
of  an  ancient  dominant  human  intelligence,  which  keeps  nataro  in  ordsr, 
coaxes  the  rivers  into  serving  its  purposes,  turns  many  a  penny  out  ot 
successfully  holds  its  own  against  the  iiup'  rlhss 

Look  down  from  this  parapet  upon  Rotterdam,  placed  like  a  triangle 
with  the   Mans  for  a  base;    its  red  roofs  seeming  to  burn   below  yen 
like  a  clear  lire.     How  tranquilly  tho  city  reposes  on  iu   canals 
tho  Siugel  (cmgulvm)  winding  ri n  r  a  belt  I     Yet  a   north-vest 

wind,  for  two  successive  tide*,  floods  the  leva.  YYlint  was  a  strati 
yesterday,  becomes  a  river  ;  and  you  pass  in  a  boat  over  the  spot  hit 
;ied  by  your  child's  perambulator.  Women  scurry  off,  holding  up 
their  paUiooato,  Heavy  gentlemen  are  carried  into  dry  regions  by  porteri. 
The  door*  and  gronnd-iloor  window*  arc  closed,  secured,  aad  ma 
pregnable  to  wet,  by  procoiscs  founded  on  old  experienou;  and  die 
householder  walks  up-ataira  and  hails  iu  his  drawing  -  room  a  Urt* 
firma!  No  wonder  that  the  Dutch  arc  good  water-engineers. 
<  i inn! iy  is  k<  j  t  wife  and  sound,  and  comfortable,  by  dint  of  tmgiaeerujr 
and  a  college  for  traiuiug  the  blatv  engineers,  who  look  after  the  dykes, 
exists  at  Delft. 

The  mention  of  Delft  leads  us  naturally  to  that  quaint  historic  ell 


town,  to  which  the  railway  takes  you  in  a  very  short  ran  from  Rotterdam. 
The  chief  towns  of  Holland  all  lie  at  wondei  fully  convenient 
and  you  pass  ii>  an  insignificant  portUM)  of  the  day  from  OJtH*  full  id 
kind    ol    interest  to   cilies  full   of  another — just  as  if  Liverpool   were 

D  hail  of  Ely,  or  Oxford  next  door  to  Norwich.     Thu-i,  in  the  space 
<  f  n  ejgtr  n  may  smoke  anywhere  but  in  tho  first-class,  stations 

and  all)  Rotterdam  with   its  102.000  inhabitants,  bustling  thoroughfares, 

you  have  glided  through  Schiedam's 
sruoke,  you  arc  loitering  under  the  chestnut-trccs  of  the  tninqnillcst  of 
canals  in  Delft  the  Silent,  which  holds  the  bones  of  William  IW  Siknt. 
Good  old  East  Indian  fogies  from  Jara  and  Surinam  BpMd  th.  ir  n.tire- 
ment  in  this  town,  which  has  witnessed  some  of  the  most  important  events 
in  Netherlands  history.  I  confess  that  my  own  first  car*  was  to  pay  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  monumcut  in  the  Old  Church  of  Martin  Efarperta  Tl« 
The  Englishman  who  conquered  him  sleeps  without  a  stone  ;  hot  tho  Dutch 
lavished  a  care  on  the  monuments  of  their  admirals  which  they 
have  not  shown  to  their  statesmen,  their  authors,  or  their  painters.  As  I 
entered  the  church,  which  has  a  quaint  leaning-tower,  the  magnificent 
iiihm  of  white  marble  over  the  old  seaman's  grave  came  full  in  view  at 
once.  The  afternoon  sun  was  shining  through  the  windows  of  the  empty 
building — and  a  roll  of  sonorous  music  from  the  organ — for  the  organist 
happened  to  be  practising — was  an  accident  which  gave  a  pleasing  tone 
of  solemnity  to  the  visit.  The  admiral  is  lying  at  full  length,  with  bll 
head  upon  a  ship's  gun,  in  a  massive  repose  like  the  sleep  of  an  old  lion  ; 
and  below,  in  bas-relief,  and  .nrotind  him  in  carved  figures,  are  abundant 
symbols  of  the  occupations  of  his  sUrmy  and  valiant  life.  Just  opposite 
this  old  church,  and  olose  to  its  trees,  stands  the  Primtnhof,  now  a  barrack, 
where  in  July,  15M,  William  the  Silent  fell  by  the  pistol-shot  of  Baltha- 
sar  Gerard.     The  ly  to  be  realized.     He  was  ascending 

the  stair,  which  still  exist*,  and  you  can  place  your<i-ll'  in  the  corner, 
where  his  assassin  stood.  The  marks  o(  the  pistol-bullets  arc  on  the 
wall.  They  have  been  fingered  by  starers,  so  that — as  a  Dutch  artillery 
officer,  with  whom  I  had  some  talk  on  the  spot,  (old  me— they  have  grown 
with  time.  A  dining-room  of  the  great  prince's  close  by  is  used  aa  a 
place  for  the  soldiers  to  do  gymnastics  in,  and  swings  and  pole*  occupy 
the  spot  where  he  lad  lnnd-in-hand  to  the  board  Louise  de  Ooligny. 
His  bones  lie  in  the  new  church,  where  there  is  an  imposing  monument, 
—sombre  with  black  marble,  and  glittering  with  rich  heraldry  and  metal- 
lic ornaments — to  his  name.  The  house  of  Orange — the  present  chiefs  of 
which  descend  from  the  Frisian  branch — from  the  great  Tacitnrn's  brother, 
—are  drawn  to  their  graves  in  the  church  by  eight  black  Frisian  homes, 
and  rest  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  greatest  man  of  their  line.  The 
direct  succession  of  the  house  ended  with  onr  William  III.,  tho  Taciturn 'a 
great-grandson,  whose  genius  and  energy  came  to  him,  not  only  from 
great  man,  but  (aa  Temple  points  out)  from  great  uicu  who  had  married 

ukabk  women.    Temple  thoncht  WillUm'a  mother  tho  ablest  woman 
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not  knew  ;"  tai  ona  ■  curioui  trait  of  the  t.  '.egasi 

►plendour  whicli  bad  come  to  her  with  her  Stuart  blood,  that  she  new 
anything — even  a  water-jug — that  was  not  mnde  of  gold.     Near  Ui« 
■    of  Orange's  splendid  but  not  altogether  graceful  tomb,  a 
J  tablet  ncordi  the  burial-plane  maivt 

BOl  ban  ■  filler  one  to  sleep  in  after  his  busy  and 
harassed  tlf  I  polities,  o  y,  diplomacy,  nnd  exile. 

Erom  Delft   to  (lie   Hague  ia  twenty-four  milea,  and  you   soon 
yourself  in   a   very    different   scene.      The    Hague,    loo,  great 

historical  memories;   i>ut  ti..-y  i»rc  liko  old  family  jewels  newly  act  in  a 
modern  setting — gorgom  At  the  Hague,  you  hare  the 

stately  walks  and  houses  of  a  capital — something  of  the  brilliance  of  a  little 
Paris  ;  and  for  environs  the  charming  wood  from  which  the  city  takes  it* 
name,  and  which  throws  around  it  an  air  of  sylvan  poetry.  Tho  prince* 
of  the  House  of  Orange  do  well  to  bo  buried  at  Delft;  but  the  Hague  ii 
the  best  place  in  Holland  for  head-quartern  while  alive.  Tho  present 
king,  hcvarer,  prefers  his  palace  of  Loo,  in  Guelderland,  where  he 
tnjc-ye  SfCtiiagt  and  ia  removed  from  the  too  close  observation 
gostipping  public.  They  are  gallant  men,  these  princes  of  the  House  of 
Nassau;  but  their  vigour  e.ij  li  now-a-day*  chiefly  in  the  pursuit 

of  pleasure.  It  is  only  lately  that  the  king  has  become  reconcile  I 
his  wife, — one  of  the  most  gifted  nnd  accomplished  sovereign  ladies  of 
Europe.  And  it  is  no  secret  that  his  heir  has  had  a  jeunetst  rmgnttt 
To  thia  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  ho  has  not  yet  made  an  alliance 
wuli  one  of  the  daughters  of  England, — if  it  be  not  also  true  that  he  is  hi 
iridl  ft  lady  of  an  English  mily.     It  would  be  n  heavy  demand 

on  the  loyally  of  the  Dutch  to  ask  them  to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  their 
future  king  with  a  subject  of  any  state.  They  are  full  of  their  history  to 
their  lingcxa'  ends, — and  nil  the  more  full  of  it,  because  their  history  it 
greater  than  their  actual  position, — IQtO  an  ancient  family  that  has  cons 
down  in  the  world.  And  yet  the  House  of  Orange  is  wonderfully  strong 
iu  the  Netherlands,  and  li  iuniphed  at  "liccovcr  the  old  opposition 

of  the  States'  party  to  the  Studtholdera,  and  over  the.  modi  i  n  n  j  nbliean 
opposition  to  the  monarchy.  Tho  Dutch  not  only  venerate  the  family  as 
mixed  up  with  llicir  history,  but  have  a  suspicion  that  without  it  tliej 
could  not  maintain  their  unity  nnd  independence.  A  Belgian's  respect  for 
King  Leopold  is  baaed  on  gratitude  to  him  for  his  personal  services, 
with  a  pride  in  the  high  regard  which  he  enjoys  from  other  sovereign*. 
But  a  Dutchman's  respect  for  King  William  is  something  apart  from  hit 
opinion  about  King  William  himself.  It  is  rooted  in  his  nationality  and 
domesticity  as  a  Hollander.  It  is  like  tho  feeling  which  he  has  toward* 
his  son  or  his  grandfather  ;  towards  the  streak  of  water  which  bouie 


•  OI'tervntioM  on  Ihr  Netheriondi.    By  Sir  William  Temple.    Thb  Is  Car  hi* 
•ok,  though  he  i*  centrally  nnd  unjustly  CMtiimitt.il  bj  bil  I  it  nary  essays,    Tk 
"  Ot*cr»aii«is  "  ii  a  icxt-buok  in  the  Netherlands  nt  tlii*  moment. 
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ttliMBft  flfOUltd  and  bk  flower-garden  ;  towards  the  dykes  and  Junes  tliitt 
from  the  Northern  Oeenn.  For,  after  all,  tin'.  House  of  Orange 
}r.i-  boa  t"  tin-  Dotal)  .against  foreigner*  what  dykw  and  dunes  have  been 
to  them  against  Che  tea.  Curiously,  also,  this  monarchical  feeling  co-exists 
with  an  independent  local  feeling  essentially  republican  in  its  origin  and 
ation.  The  historical  feeling  of  affection  lir  tin-  monaichy  did  not 
MMH  to  DM  t'-1  (Stand  kO  the  aristocracy  of  the  couutry.  The  fact  is  that 
the  old  aristocracy  of  North  and  South  Holland  had  waned  befora  Temple's 
time;  and  the  ancient  families  arc  still  found,  as  they  were  then,  in 
Friolund  and  Gucldcrland.  The  legal  changes  resulting  from  French 
i  am  breaking  tip  thu  estates  of  the  noblus.  They  show  a 
ii-uiliiicy  to  withdraw  from  public  life,  mid  to  cense  to  form  part  of  the 
active  society  of  the  country  ;  and  when  an  aristocracy  docs  this,  finally, 
its  practical  BXti&Otlon  ii  only  a  question  of  time.  The  social  democratic. 
cj'ii it,  hov.i-.i.T — the  levelling  tendency,  of  whi i'.'m  we  lnai  t.u  much  from 
travellers  in  America — is  not  visible  to  a  traveller  in  the  Netherlands. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  respect  shown  to  gentlemen  by  the  Dutch 
peasantry  which  could  not  be  surpassed  in  Sussex  or  lUmp-hirc,  and  of 
which  >•..  km ■<•  much  leM  in  Scuiland  than  U  common  in  the  south. 

The  homogeneousness,  the  nationality  of  the  Hollanders — of  which 
their  regard  for  the  Orange  family  is  a  symbolic  expression — gives  u  family 
111  Bin—  to  all  that  they  do,  and  all  that  they  btc.  I  have  said  already 
that  one  recognixes  Erasmus  in  Jan  Steen.  But  the  same  feeling  comes 
over  you  iu  various  forma  in  their  picture-galleries — in  the  Boy  man 
Museum  at  Rotterdam;  the  Royal  Museum  at  the  Hague  ;  the  Trippen- 
huia  at  Amsterdam.  The  wonderful  industry  which  finished  every  red 
hair  in  Paul  Potter's  bull,  and  mi  ■  i'<tl  that  one  wonders  how 

a  butcher  refrains   Ii  him  in  tin;  ribs,  and  why  ho  has  iu>t 

been  exhibited  in  Baker  Street — the  patient  labour  which  completed  die 
twenty-live  figures  in  Van  der  Heist's  Banquet  after  the  treaty  of  Mun- 
ster, — what  is  that  but  the  same  faculty  which  drained  the  poldi'-ra,  ami 
covered  old  sea-beds  witli  rich  pasture,  and  gardens  blazing  with  tulip. '.' 
The  peculiar  charm  of  tlie  groat  picture-gallery  nt  the  Hague  is  its 
national  character;  and  one  cannot  but  envy  the  Dutch  for  having  had 
such  a  simultaneous  development  of  their  dillc-rcnt  kinds  of  genius.  The 
age  of  Prince  Mnuriec,  Olden  Barmivcldt,  Grutius,  was  also  the  ago  of 
licnibrandt  and  Van  der  Heist.  The  great  men  were  contemporary  with 
the  great  ]>^rtrait-[»aiui'.r.i.  Just  so  again,  Van  der  Velde  lived  at  the 
■ame  time  with  Trump  and  De  Ruyter  ;  and  when  the  Dutch  had  an 
admiral  capable  of  taking  a  British  ship,  they  had  a  painter  who  could 
v ncs*  on  a  living  and  moving  sea.  Their  art  i»  a  powerful  in- 
strument in  keeping  their  patriotism  olive.  A  man  loves 
better  for  having  been  limned  by  YVouvcrmnns  nud  Cuyp,  and  feels  that 
bfl  too  on  l>  I   fa  '    under  Ttomp,  when  he  sec*  a  likeness  to  his 

grandiiHiiher  in  ■  picture  by  Gerard  Dow.     I  do   KBi  ,  then,  at 

the  ioMBM  untioual  feeling  of  tlie  Dutch;  nud  when  I  was  shown  bt  a 
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urn, 


worth y  mechanic  in  an  apron,  at  »h*  collection  of  naval  models  and  iarea- 
lions  at    the   Hague,  the  atom  of  the  /fojnW  <  »ptur*d  in  tba 

Mrdway  in  Charles  the  Second's  n  ij-n.  1  did  no*  grudge  it  to  the  p»l 
They  have  fought  with  us,  and  they  hare  fought  against  ita;  aa4 
with  na  or  against  ua,  they  hurt  always  fought  well.  Now-m-days,  too, 
roe  policy  to  back  up  the  (mail  Free  State*. — especially  tboeo 
of  Teutonic  blood — against  the  great  military  despotisms  of  tho  Continent ; 
and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  Britons  and  Dutchmen  abould  bo  soc* 
about  their  past  battles,  than  why  a  middle-aged  man  should  be  aorc  about 
M«  battles  at  school.  The  ti'llow  who  topped  your  claret  in  the  pngiliat's 
sense  in  jour  boyhood,  is  generally  extra  welcome  to  do  so,  in  the  trw 
vinous  signification  of  the  phrase,  in  after  lire. 

Bnt,  indeed,  it  Is  not  difficult  to  be  friends  srith  the  Dutchmen;  fcr 
in  the  first  place  there  is  a  natural  affinity  between  us  and  them  in  type 
nsd  habits.  Looking  round  the  ttblt-d'kul*,  you  fix  on  a  solid,  doat- 
headed,  brae-eyed,  clean-ahaien  old  gentleman,  silently  consuming  hu 
dinner,  and  you  act  him  down  for  n  respectable  London  solicitor,  who  has 
come  to  the  Hague  Tor  a  holiday;  he  turns  out  to  ba  a  Netherlander,  who 
never  waa  in  England  in  his  Iff?.  The  meals  themselves  come,  mow 
natural  to  you  than  in  France.  There  is  no  <f£edn«r  in  the  morning, 
with   its  cutlets,  or  r&jno**,  potato**,  and  tin  •rdViwrire— o . 

•>e  In  Normandy.  Everybody  takes  tea  for  breakftrt,  and  breakfasts 
separately.     Your  !  pot  is  placed  before  you,  with  your  quantum 

of  tea  m  a  small  «'  ine  came  in  what  looked  liko  nu  ink-bottle, 

—on  incident  which  had  n  Hue  significance,  since  I  have  had  manra 
breakftrt  out  of  an  ink-l>ottlc  before  new  !  It*  you  order  nothing  special, 
you  rake  the  run  of  the  cheese  (reminding  one  of  the  Highlands)  and 
of  smoked  lieef  in  slices  ns  thin  as  shavings.  But  by  all  means,  try  ths 
nalional  luxury,  a  fresh  herring.  The  loye  of  tho  herring  h  a  worship 
in  Holland — partly,  1  do  believe,  because  the  herring-thl  loric. 

When  the  first  hntch  of  the  dew  season  arrives,  men  hurry  away 
them  to  tho  capital.     A  prize  of  so  many  hundred  guilders  (guilder  or 

I  =  1*.  bd.)  rewards  the  earliest  corner.  The  first  dish  is  carried  IQ 
the  queen  ;  and  they  wll  at  a  ftney  price aj>! 

Raring  it:   'n  In  Ml, 

Zfefcen  ami  I?, 
"  Wli'  rring  comes  in  the  country,  all  maladies  are  past,"  says  the 

rb.  The  "fresh  herring  "  is  not  cooked — only  cured  by  the  seams 
in  the  boM  ;  M  that,  it  cuts  like  row  flesh,  but  is  cool,  pungent,  and  pleasant, 
with  Its  little  garnish  of  parsley.  The  smoked  herring  is  called  bukhtm. 
Tor  breakfast,  with,  say  an  omelette,  you  will  pay  a  gn  your  bed, 

a  guilder;    for  dinner,  With  half  a  client  rin  oi-dinair, 

guilders  and  twenty -five  cents,  that  is,  three-and-ninepenoc.  The  veal  is 
particularly  good,  and  you  get  a  dozon  or  more  tlie.'u-s,  the  Inst  generally 
n  fowl  with  tulad,  and  a  decent  dessert.  Wine  is  as  dear  as  at  hornet 
DOT,  indeed,  l»  tmj  thing  cheap  except  tobacco.     A  penny  Dutch  cigar  is  as 
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i  tabic  aa  our  threepenny  ones.     They  are  inveterate  smokers  in  all 
Minks.     The  pipe  has  long  been  one  of  the  marks  of  a  pas!  uintc, 

as  thoy  call  their  clergymen;   and  I  once,  in  n  country  village,  found  the 
parson  hearing  his  youngsters  the  catechism,  with  a  IsJi  mouth. 

These  little  freedoms  of  the  Dutch  clergy,  and  the  much  leas  rigid  obeer- 
of  Sunday  in  their  country,  are  carious  and  piquant  in  Scottish  eyes. 
But  there  is  a  freedom   in  higher  matters,  of  which  Scotland  has  no 

■  !>!e.     The  Arminianir-ni,  vihich,  as  opposed  to  the  dominant  Calvu 
convulsed  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  has  now  quietly  got  the 

try  in    the  national  theology;    and  the  new  theology,  inspired  by 
Germany,  ia  steadily  eappinR  the  stout  old  Orthodoxy,  fct  which   Prt 
terinnism  ought,  according  to  many  people,  to  hare  been  a  safe  guar:> 

What  I  have  described  as  the  affinity  in  ty^pe  anfl  habiU  between  us 

and  the  Dutch,  is  especially  ihovro  in  their  domesticities.     They  are  great 

people  for  liliui.l  Utd  kindred,  ami  family  gatherings;  nnd  from  all  I  could 

tin ir  don  '    Is  pure  and  respectable.    Tin*  elopement  «>f  a 

'.a  diagoon  would  shock  the  country  very  much 

like  a  breach  made  in  the  dykes.     After  twelve  and  a  half  years  of  niHtri- 

mtJny  a  married  pair  IioMb  its  "  copper  weddinj,*'  when  it  family  gathering 

distribution  of  copper  ornaments  takes  place;  at  (1  -firth 

anniversary  the  "silver  wedding,"  with  tho  presents  of  silver,  follows;  and 

when  the  fiftieth  year  is  attained,  ft  similar  ceremony,  with  gold  for  its 

n-tubola,  marks  the  event.     There  i«,  tbdeVQ,  an  antique  rjttkffllBMl  in 

fome   <•■   the    Hutch  etntomS  of  social  life,  which  is  irresistibly   e 

\\  lr  u  a  Dutch  diimu  li-s  In,  Bee,  tho.  happy   event    is  trot  made 

known  to  the  world  in  the  meagre  fashion  of  our — M  Mrs.  Tomkins 

■on."     On  the  contrary,  jou  at nrl  in  the  Haarlem  Courant  (a  paper  which 

•i'd  (fate   1650),  thai   I  b'o-and-so  has  been  "  rcry  prag* 

pereusly  delivered" — "  rrrr  voonpoedvj  bevatlm" — of  a  son,  or  dnnghter, 

as  the  cate  may  be.     Sometimes  it  is  added,  "  of  a  very  well  shapen"- — 

son   or  daughter  I      So,  too,   in  the  case  of  death.       Sou 

>-y  in  the  street  in  knee-breeches,  Cocked  liat,  long  piece  of  erapo 

id,  all  black  and  funereal.     That  is  the  bi'hhr,  who  takes  the  news  of 
a   death  to  every  house   in  the  street,  and  every  acquaintance    of  th« 

n't.      When    a  person    of  condition    dies   thoro   will  bo  four  or  live 
hi'ltltrs  making  the  round,  and  in  .I   in  an  i 

ny   black  hat,  a  pi  ,i  long  hl.i 

halt,  nr   ht.'U'ttr,  and  wl.de  'ho  bfddeti  .nnieating 

ibt  mournful  D«m  :ii  (bfj  dWtr,  it  is  his  business   lo  it  le  way  off 

find  flux!  tears,  which  are  charged  for  in  the  V  ."a  bill.    I  am  sorry 

to  add  that  the  huiltbatk  is  hi  n <i  his  employment  falling 

fiaoan,     Hut  all  these  traits  of  the  old  Dutch  simplicity  are  somewhat 
cennr  b  the  natural  kiudlin  6  people.     Ill 

Q  conditions  ready   to  give   information  and  he  civil.     A  fair  p: 
tiou  of  them  know,  and  som<  |  speak,  English  ;  In!  ■«  iih  French 

yon  are  perfectly  dob  tj  and  the  idnlin  •  Latin  into  th« 
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bargain,  if  you  like.  At  the  Hague,  wishing  to  identify  the  place  of 
interment  of  Spinoza,  1  applied  myself  to  the  celebrated  shief  of  lie 
archive*,  M.  Backbuysen  van  den  Brink,*  and  nothing  could  be  more 
courteous  than  his  reception.  Alter  wards  I  had  occasion  to  consult  some 
books  at  the  Royal  Library,  and  again  I  found  civility  and  attention,  tub 
time  at  the  bands  of  a  gentleman  whose  ancestry  was  Scotch.  The  Royal 
Library  was  formerly  n  house  of  the  English  embassy,  and  contains 
150,000  volumes — being  richest  in  the  national  history.  Buckle  read 
luring  bia  residence  at  the  Hague,  when  he  was  studying  Dutch; 
and  after  spending  eight  or  nine  hours  over  his  books,  would  refresh  him- 

in  the  evening — with  chess. 

There  are  two  things  which   tin-  tourist  nt  the  Hague  should  do  after 
visiting  the  regular  I  expending  •  Utile  money  at  the  beautiful 

bazaar,  lie  should  go  out  to  the  wood  to  bear  the  military  band  play  cc 
the  Wednesday  evening*;  there  being n  charm  beyond  even  the  admrrehb 
music,  in  forming  one  of  many  thousand  listening  in  perfect  silence  to  it 
amidst  the  leaves.  And  lie  should  drive  over  (though  the  advice  is 
scarcely  necessary)  to  the  watering-plaoe  of  Sehevening,  which  be  will 
reach  through  a  long  alley  of  trees.   There,  let  him  sit  down  by  the  beech 

nt  of  the  hotel  (drinking  anything  but  liass,  for  which  he  v. 
charged  a  guilder  the  bottle),  and  contemplate  in  silence  the  sea  of  Van 
der  Vcldc.  1  drove  out  here  one  evening  with  a  young  Belgian  gentle- 
man, and  was  amused  by  tho  naivete  of  the  waiter,  who  was  ignor. 
my  companion's  nationality.  I  had  asked  the  waiter  if  In-  m  HoUandaul 
"  Malhcu revetment,  moiuicur,  je  avis  Jtel<jc.'"  was  the  reply,  •'  You  see," 
said  my  companion,  after  the  man  left,  "  that  Belgium  is  an  ovcr-pcopUd 
country,  and  it  ia  hard  for  them  all  to  find  employment." 

Il.ilf  mi  hour's  railway  travel  brought  me  one  evening  from  the  Hague 
to  Leydcn,  when  I  pl.-uit'.-il  myself  for  kijiiii;  days  at  the  Lie  n  the 

iTiwif  admit,  My  heart  warmed  to  the  old  Dniveratj  town,  where  »ae» 
cessive  gQMtaiionfl  of  Scotsmen  were  educated  from  the  sixteenth  oenturj 
onwards;  where  Henry  1'ielding  studied  at  twenty  years  of  age,  after 
leaving  Eton;  (rem  whence  Goldsmith  (who  proceeded  to  it  from  Edin- 
burgh) set  out  with  his  Mute  ;  the  town  which  holds  the  bones  of  Joseph 
;ii(l  mice  held  the  printing-press  of  the  Elzevirs ;  Leyden,  the 
Lvjdumim  Jiatuvorum  of  the  Romans — the  Batavian  Athens  of  the  Duuli 
poets — one  of  the  brightest  stars,  for  thi  f  the  literary  coa- 

siclhifi.  ri  of  i In-  north.  The  university  of  Leyden  owed  its  existence  to 
the  city's  heroism. 

It  was  founded  in   1675  to  commemorate  the  noble  defence  again* 
the  Spaniards  during  the  previous  year;    and  u  long  list  of  celehrakd 

•  S«   die  rrefaco  of  Mr.  Motley  (whow  admirable  Dutch  History  is  alietdr 
natural  i*ed  In  the  Kotti"  >    hi*  ohlip ■:  hi ■  eminent  turuoior.    Spina* 

lies  boned— th'.'iuh  «ii)i"iit  s  menament — I  reb  en  the  Sjmv.    Tboaaw* 

1 1  wliii  In  In:  itictl  lux,  l>v  a  hnj'i'Y  fiiinlitr,  become  an  orplianago  for  orj<hans  of  tic 

■k'tuih  men 


A   SCOTCHMAN   IS   HOLLAND. 
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Kilobit*  has  illustrated  its  name.      Joseph  Scaligcr,  Gracilis,  Prmonius, 
llni -in. in,   Edniti  rliuyn,   Vnlckenaer, — these  are  only  some  of   the  men 

1   up  widi   iln  tiitOKJ  of  Li.yden.     The  ponderou 

the  kWD  i  •  ■  of  Grtcvius  saw  the  light  there,  ns  well  aa  the  dainty 

Elzevirs,  the  ancestors  of  Didot's  editions  rk.  hire.  There,  was  published, 
by  Burruan,  the  L*>t  riliiiou  of  EDJ  OOUntrjnw,  George  Buuhann' 
which  occasion  B«nu  made  suiuo  slighting  reflections  on  Scottish 
scholarship,  fin  vhieh  he  WU  chastised  by  tin'  patriotic,  bu.i.liman. 
Leydcn,  in  fact,  has  always  had  a  cosmopolitan  character  11s  a  place  of 
sluJy.  Thanks  to  tho  civility  of  the  authorities,  I  m;i 
tion  of  the  Allnnn  of  tho  University.  Poles,  Danes,  Germans,  Hungarians, 
were  sprinkled  through  the  \>  lum  ■-  ;  ami  so  many  Scotsmen,  that  I 
WO  the  years  17i7  ami  17j7   no  1(80  th  Qunpoollfl 

and  ten  Gordons.  But  one  catty  of  world-wide  interest  I  must  put 
with  more  formality.  Under  the  year  1728  appears  this  name — Hanoi  % ) 
l  i  '  i.isa,  Akglcs,  Ahk.  20.  SruD.  Lit.  "VVo  all  knew,  before,  that 
FfrHing  bid  wudiid  u  Loydon,  ofttt  leaving  Eton.  But  it  is  lotar 
to  learn  Sill  h<-  itOjdkd  literature,  and  not  law  only,  and  it  helps  to 
.•Npliiin  hii  superior  attainments.  He  was  living  at  the  "  Hutel  ul  Antwerp," 
oi  was  pinl.jilily  l'ikhI,  and  vvhieh  lie  evidently  preferred  In 

lagt,     Oliver  Goldsmith's  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Album  at  .ill. 

Tin'   EogtOB   church  ivIh.m    0U    Blituh   countrymen  worshipped,   and  in 

which  the  remains  of  many  of  them  lie,  is  now  a  ruin.     Nor  is  Leydcn 

*ort  of  foreign  students,  as  it  once  was.     But  there  arc  six  hundred 

.  •   youth    pf   Hollnnd    always  in    its  li.«ts,   and  it*  dignity    fall  Mill 
ban  sustained  in  our  own  days  by  professors  like  Peerlkamp  ami  < 

. « 1  -1« -  PeorUoNSPi  whose  JJvrace  foun.ka  ■  new  era  in  BfMtUB 
criticism,  now  Uvea  in  retirement  at  Hilvorsum.  But  Cobet,  at  present 
Rector  Magnificus  of  the  University,  is  in  the  prime  of  life.  Our  Scottish 
Grecian,  Mi.  \\ 'iKiani  Veitch, — Stotorum  lonye  doctisiimus — had  charged 
me  not  to  pass  through  Ley  den  without  paying  my  respects  to  Professor 
Cobet ;  and  I  had  no  rcuson  to  repent  following  his  advice.  The  talk  of 
the  professor,  who,  like  most  Dutch  scholars,  understands  English  but 
prefers  speaking  French,  and  who  will  talk  Latin  or  Italian  if  a  visitor 
likes  them  better,  was  full  of  spirit  nnd  vigour.     He  expnoucd  utib'Miudeil 

nation  for  Bcutlcy  and  Porson,  and  great  respect  for  Dawes,  and 

seemed  most  familiar,  among  our  living  modern  scholars,  with  the  names 

.  M  hristophcr  Wordsworth,  Coningtun,  and   BldaUfa     Ho  does  not  liku 

■  •■!h>;iato  system  of  university  life,  tut  prefers  giving  students  the 

freedom  common  to  those  of  Scotland  and  the  Continent. 

According  to  this  nysinn,  the  Leyden  students  live  in  lodgings  scat- 
tered over  the  etrcets  cf  their  ancient,  qui.  t,  pi  mresque,andunder-peoplod 
town.  A  slrnnge  flavour  of  the  medieval  world  is  giren  to  the  shops,  by 
the cubicutu  IctCBUtdf  v.iixh  unoano  I  EioU  Butt  inmates  have  students' 
lodgings  to  let.  To  one  of  these  comes  the  JOQttg  Dutchman  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen — a  blood   Frisian— till  arid  slim,  obstinate  somewhat,  and 
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nated,  m  "  a  free  Frisian  ■  may  be  creased  fcr  b  *  jay 

Brnuanter,  social  awl  Yiraeious — the  French  Dutchfc  bo  threw 4, 

,-,  kindly  Hollander  of  North  or  South  Holland.     He  lake*  a  eoanV 
of  chamber*  at  the  top  of  a  rather  steep  staircase,  nnd  famishrs  his  t 
room  not  without  taste  and  elegance.     He  usually  Las  a  piano  th- 

of  book*,  among  which  one  is  glad  to  reeognire  a  Shakfpcarc;  aad 
some  good  engravings, — generally  of  scenes  from  Netherlands*  hrrtnry. 
1  ,  he  attends  classes  at  the  university, — a  venerable  rdrSet 

of  pale  red,  with  a  row  of  five  arched  and  five  square  windows  on  its  chief 
portion,  which  ia  shaped  like  a  tower.  The  university  stand*  on  a  canal 
bordered  by  trees,  right  opposite  the  house  once  occupied  by  the  Elzevirs, 
and  has  a  charming  botanic  fr  the  back.     A  room  full  of  portrajtj 

of  the  old  professors,  among  which  one  soon  lie  hoary  b-srd 

of  Scaliger,  gives  to  the  building  a  pleasant  human  and  genial  aati 
— in  harmony  with  which  i*  the  employment  of  the  Latin  language  for  all 
the  teaching  of  literature  and  law.     Here,  tin-  student  attends  in  different 
class-rooms,  presenting  nothing  but  very  pi:  nrata,  tW 

am  of  his  various  professors.     He  dines  in  a  raess  of  hfa  own,  witk 
other  aelected  comrades,  or  perhaps  at  tl  rrva," 

about  four  o'clock,  and  devotes  the  evening  to  country  ramble*,  to  study, 
or  to  one  of  the  two  favourite  ea/r't  in  the  Breed-straal. 

It  was  vacation-time  when  I  was  iii  Leyd-.-n;   but  n  happy  ace: 
gave  me  the  acquaintance  of  a  knot  of  Dutch  gentlemen,  who  had  finished 
iliiir  studies   fur   the   learned   professions,  and   were  winding-up 

iMty  life.  With  a  hospitality  which  I  shall  never  forget,  they 
received  me  into  the  bosom  of  their  set ;  made  me  an  honorary  member  of 
their  mess ;  and,  during  a  jolly  week  oflovely  sumtt 

i  -isanteat  recesses  of  Lcydcn  student  life.     It  was  a  revival  i 
old  days  when  Maxwells,  and  ATDowalk  and  Gordons  met,  at  many* 

me  scenes,  the  deaeendanU  of  t'.. 
and  cheered  with  song  and  laughter  the  last  hours  of  the  qui 

In  the  for.::  Uoldt  the 

monuments  of  Scaliger*  and  of  Bocrhave;  or  Strolled  round  the  pro- 
menade— cool  wi'h  wood  tad  water — which  encircles  the  town  like  a 
rural  /one;  or  inspected  the  noble  museums  rich  with  the  spoil 

i  incfont  Bft  of  the  Indies — the  ancient  worlds  of  E 
Egypt,  tad  the  curiotu  civilization  of  Japan     V.  hit* 

bestowed  on  any  of  these  collections ;  and  that  of  Japan  is  so  uniquely 
endowed  that  the  LeyJrn  authorities  dart  not  show  ii  the  otb  r  day  to  the 
Japanese  ambassadors.  It  contains  man;,  objects—  ought  away— 

the  exportation  of  which  is  forbidden  by  the  Japanese  Gc>  At 

four  o'clock  the  most  comfortable-looking  of  Dutchwomen  (a  comely  race 


•  It  uiu  removed  i  the  rhnrcn  (n  '■'.  , )  where  Ito 

Into  decay      His  boiiM  actually  lie  in  on  »lmo*t  uimr'r-ruacluMc  fttuaftWJ, 
lowest  f«mnle  iK>jvulatkiu  of  the  town. 


tvi  tlio  whole,  and  i nendiibly  given  to  well  |  loited  cnpu,  and  Movie iugs 

of  a  piquant  wbitenesa)  bad  out  dinner  ready  in  the  cool  groi 
roost  in  ;i  retired  itreefc    Xb4  real  of  Holland  m  washed  down  1  ] 

of  Bavarin,  and  i«s  melons  wore  moistened  gratefully  with  the  white 
wine  of  the  Rhine,  nnd  the  red  wine  of  Burgundy, — the  lost  the  favourite 

of  Erasmus,  Some  old  impressions  of  mine  regarding  the  probable 
liquors  of  Dutch  students  ware  disturbed — nay,  week 

m  hryilvti.     1  had  expected  to  find  their  national   "  Hollands"  occu] 
A  siniil.ii-  1  .■> ■  t i.  11  to  our  BWUeh  whisky.     I  thought  that  it  would 
played    a    part    in   the    Dutch    oHUIfltttMl,    WW    that  great    gulf-fltroam 
of  torl<W    ■.  .is   thn-ie-.h   my   native   lund — softening  our   Bat 

severity,  tempering  our  old  fanaticism,  and  modifying  our  rugged  climate. 
n«t  no  class  above  the  lowest  drinkB  Holland?  in  Holland ;  and  what 
«ecina  stranger,  even  their  pleasant  Curacoa —  with  na  a  refreshment 
r  distinguish" >d  tlum  1  >t  he  nvise— ranks  among  them  as  a  peasant's 
drink.  Dinner  over,  we  drove  out  to  the  countiy,  to  enjoy  tfan  coolness 
of  the  evening  air — sometimes  seaward,  till   the  long  range  of  the  dimes 

tn  view — the  barrier  of  the  coast — and  wo  saw  a  string  Ed  distant 
••.  lid  docks,  like  •  kite's  tail,  la  dn  air ;  tK&uaUiuea  to  the  villages  through 
\  rhith  Oliver  Goldsmith  trudged  with  his  flute — villages  surround..-.!  by 
orchards  nnd  gardens,  and  where  the  prcRcncc  of  a  foreigner  brought 
peasants  in  wooden  shoes,  and  wtmen  with  foreheads  ornamented  (rltti 
metallic  plates,  to  the  doors.     On  other  ocoasiotir  I  the  enl 

of  the  Hague.     But  perhaps  the  pleasantest  fun  of  all  was  to  embark 
n  tavern  garden  on  sonic  canal,  mid  take  n  quiet  row  p .n«t  the  country 

1  and  windmills.    Returning  from  .<•**  of 

sun«et,  we  would  call  on  one  of  the  party  ftr  the  national  air — the 
;  "—all  h.-i  eeT  while  in    performance  la 

And  this  would  be  followed  by  one  of  the  old  student-songs  of  the  counti y 
— ranting  hi  the  lollowing  fashion  : — 

A  rivcti  .'    /■■  1  ■  '■' ' 

Kostromm  a&niu* ! 
Diim  nihil  eat  in  aMObt 

Turn  replearar  denuo  1 
to  mmt 

Kc«  jimgil  aralcltia, 

Et  Tinum  pt»b*t  gftiMlia! 

to  ciVur/  etc. 

There  wan,  of  course,  much  interchange  of  international  good  feeling 
RM  occasions,  and  DO  Utah  OtfeaOCai  -ptidulying  in  a  somewhat  picbahl 
diction.  May  I  hope  that  there  lingera  at  Leyden  some  remembrance  of 
a  comfortably-built  Scottu,  who,  at  the  second  cotptac-progtit,  addressed 
the  company,  in  the  Latin  language,  on  the  propriety  of  a  league  be: 
the  Teutonic  nations,  for  general  purposes  of  polities  and  conviviality  ? 
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;  passionate  interpellations  of  Mr.   William  Coninghaiu,  and  tl. 
moderate  and   practical   statements  of  Mr.   Dudley   Fortoscue,    towards 
tbfl  and   of  last  session,   respecting  certain  facta  arising  out  of   a   court- 

ial  hold  at  Mhow,  ia  Central  India,  in  iho  spring  of  1862,  upon 
Captain  SbmIm,  the-  late  Paymaster  <  f  the  6th  Inniskilling  Dragoons, 
have  L'd  tin:  public  with  the  name  of  that  now  nutorious  tribunal, 

without  either  acquainting  them  with  the  nature  of  the  case  submitted  to 
it,  or  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  was  induced  to  arrive  at  a  verdict 
intinlv  approved  of  by  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in- ;  Todis, 

Ind  by  H.K.H.  tin.-  r  fat  home,  and  since 

Condemned  M  illegal  ami  guuhed  by  the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  tbc 
Crows. 

Wire  it  not  that  a  second  court- martial,  directed  to  inquire 
deplorable  incident  which  ia  alleged  to  have  resulted  from  certain  prc- 
i    1  with  the  trial  of  Captain  Goalee,  ia  shortly  about  to 

able,  it  would  be  scarcely  worth  while  to  attempt  to  disentangle  the 
skein  of  conflicting  evidence  recorded  in  the  Parliamentary  Blue 
Book  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial  which  cashiered 
Captain  Smalt'*.  But,  in  order  to  understand  the  case  which  ia  now  about 
to  be  inquired  into,  ll  la  absolutely  necessary  to  understand  the  merits  of 
the  case  which  was  iuquired  into  and  adjudicated  upon  at  Mhow  in  1862; 
and  1  believe  I  shall  be  discharging  a  useful  public  duty  If  I  endeavour  to 
draw  up  a  more  complete  ami  intelliy.ibh-  narrative  of  thai  complicated  and 
painful  affair  than  can  bo  collected  from  the  proceedings  of  tho  court  H 
published  by  order  of  tho  House  of  Commons. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1861,  about  9.30  a.m.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  R. 
Crawley,  an  officer  who  had  recently  exchanged  from  tho  15th.  Hussars 
into  the  6th  Dragoons,  arrived  at  Ahmodnugger,  in  the  Deocan,  whtre 
his  new  regiment  then  lay.  Colonel  Crawley  had  had  a  hot  and  fatiguing 
night  journey  from  Poonn,  and  was,  ns  was  natural,  ready  for  his  break- 
fast, wUell  he  directed  hb  servant  to  order  from  the  regimental  mess. 
But  when  the  food  vr.i»  prepared,  a  momentary  difficulty  arose.  The 
colonel  bad  no  travelling  canteen,  and  the  quarters  at  which  be  had 
alighted  were  unprovided  with  plate  and  crockery.  His  servant,  how- 
ever, soon  borrowed  the  necessary  articles  from  the  house  of  a  married 
officer  who  lived  hard  by,  and  by  11  a.m.,  exactly  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  he  had  driven  into  the  cantonment,  the  hungry  and  tired  traveller 
and  bis  party  sat  down  to  as  comfortable  a  meal  as  men  could  desire. 
But  the  new  commanding  officer  of  the  6th  Dragoons  was  not  satisfied. 


THK   STOKV  Of  THE   M1I0W   COl.UT-M.UtriAL. 
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He  considered  that  a  vexation  •!  in  providing  him  with 

TCfresliim-ril,  and  moodily  decided  in  his  nwii  mind  that  it  uiuxt  have 
1  '---4i  latent* nally  DKHttl  by  tlic  insubordinate  malice  of  the  president  of 
the  me**. 

Thia  trumpery  anecdote,  which  5*  nttuM  ttom  Colonel  Crawley** 

reply  to  Captain  BbmIm  fan  the  court  at  Mhow,  was  actually 

cittd  by  the  former  as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  deliberate  insult*  which 
tlic  ciili'ii'l  ttaMd  himself  to  bi  ired  at  the  hands  of  iho  officer*  of 

the  Cth  Dragoons,  to  almost  nil  of  win  in  lie  was  an  entire  stranger  wle 
joined,  and  who  consequently  could  have  had — at  that  time  at  least — no 
conceivable  motive  for  the  strange  perversity  of  which  they  were  thus 
accused  by  their  angry  commanding  officer.     Colonel  Crawley  adduced  no 

i  nee  of  any  kind  before  the  court-martial  to  pTOVf  thai  -my  delny  in 
inini>t>i-iiig  to  his  appetite  "ii  (hi  occasion  of  hi*  fust  breakfast  at  Mhow 
had  really  occurred  ;  still  less  did  he  attempt  to  show  that  lie  had  any 
reasonable,  grounds  for  attributing  such  di-hiy,  if  it  did  occur,  to  the 
president  of  the  mem;  indeed  he  deferred  telling  the  story  at  all  to 
anybody  until  a  year  alter  it*  alleged  occurrence;  and  when  he  did  toll  it, 
he  told  it  in  his  reply,  when  lie  well  knew  that  the  party  inculpated  by 
it  could  not  defend  himself  against  the  absurd  imputation. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  this  curiou*  misunderstanding  took 
,  ■  genera]  meeting  of  tlic  officers  of  tin-  Stb  I  tetgOOOJ  wu»  convened 
;it  tin  ir  new  colonel's  quartern,  when  Colonel  Crawley,  passing  over  in 
silence  the  slight  which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  received,  shook  hand* 
with  them  all,  and  explained  to  them  that  he  meant  to  be  very  particular 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  duties  of  thu  regiment;  but  that  "off 
parade"  it  would   bo  his  Wish   to  meet  them  mid  treat  them  "  as  officer* 

ami  gentleman." 

Not  many  days  elapsed,  however,  before  Colonel  Crawley  discovered, 
by  his  own  account,  that  the  very  great  majority  of  his  new  comrades 
were  neitln  r  ii!lire!s  urn-  gentlemen ;  and  that  in  exchanging  from  the 
l.'tli  BttNBH  into  the  Cth  Dragoons  he  had  Jalleu  iuto  a  hornets',  or, 
rather,  into  a  drones',  neat.     With  the  morale  of  the  non-commissioned 

is  and  men  of  the  Inniskillings  he  admitted  that  he  had  no  fault.  t<> 
find;  they  were  generally  on  good  terms  with  each  other,  their  conduct 
was  excellent,  ami  a  v . >ry  small  amount  of  crime  was  recorded  against 
ili'  in;  they  were  well  set  up,  too,  and  admirable  mi  im> t- parade ;  but  as 
to  the  riding  of  the  regiment,  its  internal  economy,  the  condition  of  its 
,  .'.mi  tin  )h  Imviour  and  temper  of  its  commissioned  officers,  Colonel 
Crawley  protested  to  tho  court  at  Mhow  that  "it  was  quite  another 
story." 

The  commissioned  officers  of  the  Cth  Dragoons  Colonel  Crowley  repie- 
aented  aa  having  been  long  "  in  a  state  of  chronic  insubordination ; "  ho 
could  find  amongst  them  no  single  gentleman  of  standing  position  and 

ition  with  whom  he  could  take  counsel  in  the  overwhelming  cl if tl - 
cultica  which  soon  bcict  him ;  the  regimental  adjutant  was  disgracefully 
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npeteat,  and  an  organised  system  of  resistance  to  authority  was  in 

which  "  almost  terrified  "  tie  Lite  colonel  of  the  loth  Hussars. 

I  In-  tr..:fijl  state  of  things  Colonel  Crawley  attributed  to  the  weakness 

and  incapacity  of  his  liHulmifiMii   in  command,  Cokmi  ,  an  officer 

Of  very  high  character,  who  was  subsequently  selected  by  H.K.I!,  the 

I  Mike  (f  Cambridge  to  reorganize  the   4th  Dragoon  Guards,    after  tl«e 

> ride-Robertson  i  I  I  iftrl  I.  v  •■.idily  admitted  tint 

bote's rnlfl  WW  i'ii-  mm-commlssaoncd  officers  and  mm  i 
Dragoons  might  have  been  "good  and  beneficent  ;"  but  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  express   hi*  m    that    Colonel  .Shute  ; 

unequal  to  deal  with  "the  unl.iilc.nt  spirit*"  by  whom  his  regiment  w«s 

■red.  and  thnt  he  (Col.  C.)  was  the  first  commanding  < 
Intil  BMt  with   "ivlio  would  not  submit  to  their  dictation,  or  bend  bis 
neck  to  their  sway." 

Colonel  Crawley's  painful  convictions  as.  to  the  professional  short- 
comings of  his  insubordinates  were  speedily  made  known  to  them  ly 
mur.  ill  Orders  of  i  tigotir  which  he  felt  it  liU  duty  to 

■rmed  them  thai  neither  the  officersnormen  of  the  regiment 
.  how  to  ride;  that  the  captains  uf  troops  looked  much  more  *' 
after  their  perquMta  than  after  the  efficiency  of  their  horses  ami  men;* 
and  ho  reproached  them  in  language  to  which  they  had   hitherto  beta 
m-i.iiii(.'-I  villi  tli.ir  slovenly  and  rliln  Wttyt,  and  with  the 

parsimony  nnd  indifference  they  displayed   in   the  performance  ol 

Demoralized  as   was  the  official  Ci  of  tho  In  -  wrVn 

Colonel  Crawley  assumed   ill  d  of  that  corps,  its  social   state, 

aceording  to  the  lame  authority,  was,  if  possible,  worse.     It-s  officers  were 
inotMsntly  engaged  iu  discreditable  squabbles  with  eacl 
language  was  habitually  diffi- 

culty, -which  baffled  nil  Colonel  Crawley's  calm  and  judicious  effort*  st 
igstaMt,   MOD  deprived   him  of  the  support  of  the  married  member* 
fet,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  ill-feeling  between  himself  sail 
his  paymaster,  wliieh  ended,  ■  n,   in   the  professional  ruih  d 

Captain  Smale*. 

The  nature  of  this  "moral  and  social  *  difficulty  has  been  entire]/ 
ht  by  the  president  and  members  of  tho  court -martial  at 
MIhjw.     1l  Is,  In wveir.  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the 
merits  of  i  which  the  Blue  Book  professes  to  relate,  thnt  it  ehcuU 

be  distinctly  indicated  ;    nnd  1  will  do  no  more  than  i 
thoso  who  maybe  anxious  for  further  particulars  to  the    [  <gs  d 

the  Court  «><'  Divorce  in  May,  1858.     When  the  6th  Dragoons  proceeded 
to  Fndii  Lit  iii.ni  ye  joccurred    mongst  its  officers, saJ 

Colonel  Crawley  took  command  of  it,  a  captain  sad 


•  tin  Begumatal  State  of  -mi-.,  mi  the  in  of  March,  IS6l,tbe««l 

only  13  dick  nnil  lanw  horses  out  of  between  CUD  nnd  700. 
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■  •-changed  into  the  I   from  the  Ughl   Dragoons 

ami  were   cordially  reed  red   into   its  Bat,  shortly  *4b  twarda, 

it  came  to  bo  known  that  the  lady  was  &  d  ad  that  her  former 

marriage  had  been    dissolved,  according   to   Loi-d    Campbell,  by  whom 
the  operation   had   been  performed,   "under    circuiuBtancea  of  pec 
.icy."     Tliia  painful  di:  rated,  as  may  be  supposed,  e 

lo  scandal  amongst  the  small  European  society  of  the  «ntion,  m 
the  married  officers  of  the  lnniski!linpr«,   with  the  exception  of  0 
.d  to  concede  any  longer  to  the  My  the  local  rank  v. 
she  hail  hitherto  enjoyed  amongst  their  wives  and  reiuan  honest 

woman. 

Colonel  Crawley,  it  would  seem,  espoused  |BC  i  vorced  lady's  U 
with  i  irath,  urging  upon  Ml  married  officer*  that  they  ought 

km  "by-gonca  to  be  by-gor.es  ;"  and  endeavouring  to  enforce  the 
i]  doctrine  that  as  long  as  a  malt  Df  1'i-male  Inniskilling*r  com!' 
himself  or  herself  iN  Ith  propriety  afar  joining  tho  regiment,  no  member  of 
the  corpa  waa  entitled  to  inquire  Into  any  peccadillos  of  which  the  ptMf 
might  have  been  previously  guilty  elsewhere.  He  even  went  ao  far  as  to 
express  to  his  officers  bis  opinion,  that  if  n  certain  oificiid  tin  box,  con- 
fining old  regimental  papers,  which  Cnlonri 

oiled  M  Colonel  Shute's  legacy,"  was  examined,  there  were  very  fi-w  of 
thi-iii  whose  characters  would  stand  the  scnitiny.  And,  finally,  Colonel 
Crawley  issued  a  formal  memorandum,  in  which  lie  peremptorily  ordered 
"  that  the  harmony  and  good  feeling  which  should  always  exist  between 
officers  of  the  same  corps,  should  not  be  jeopardized  by  any  fm 
atltttfon  to  this  moral  and  social  difficulty  by  any  officer  under  his 
ii.-ind"  (p.  58). 
The  two  individuals  who  seem  to  hare  I  BIO**  linn"; 

!■  iY*i  liberality  en  li  ■  I  <.>f  the  Seventh  Commandim-iit  were,  as 

i  have  been  expected,  tlie  two  senior  married  oflicera  of  his  regit 
Surgeon  Tiiiubidl  and  I':i  lea.     From  (hi    dstl    of 

iiu  which  liaa  just  been  quoted,  all  friendly  intimacy  these 

ntlemen  and  their  commanding  officer  ceased  ;  constant  squabbles 
on  the  parties  arc  indicated  throughout  the  evidence  recorded  in  the 
Blue  Book;  and  very  grave  complaints  against  Meant*.  Bmaloa  and  ] 
boll,  on  apparently  rary  trivial  ground  ban  been  forw; 

to  Haw  i  hcri ties  with  varying  result*, 

one  occasion,   we  rend  that   Mr.  Turnbull   received  a  reprimand   from 
Sir  William  Mansfield,  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Bond  -not 

im  irig  composed  the  sanitary  wants  of  his  cor]*  in  harmony  with  his 
commanding  officer;"  on  another,   that   a  Court  of  Inquiry  was 
by  request  of  Colonel  Cri  I  Paymaster  Snialca,  the  proceedings  of 

which  arc  not  given;  but  from  Captain  Battle*1  ungratjliod  anxiety  that 
thoy  should   be  laid  bvfeve  die  tribunal  hy  whieh  lie  waa  eaahiered, 
probable  that  the  Ntfoh  WM  hot  entirely  advnnta  ■■  1 1 

ami  his  friends. 
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At  last,  Captain  Smnles,  tormented  beyond  endurance  by  the  vigQaat 
persecution  of  his  commanding  officer  and  his  commanding  officer'*  psnv 
in  the  regiment — for  by  that  time  tlic  Inniskillings   were   divided  into 

•  leyitca  and  anii-C;  the  former  being  led  by  the  married 

hi,  whose  case  had  occasioned  tho  "moral  and  social"  difficulty  I7 

which  the  raiment  was  agitated  —  addressed  an  official    letter  to  Itii 

<  1,  describing  :  ia  annoyances  to  which  hfl  I'.mceived  hiauoi 

1  '  In  unjustly  exposed,  and  requesting  (hat  the  document   might  be  for* 

warded  to  the  superior  11  1  oruidtration. 

II  id  il.c  Paymaster  of  the  6th  Dragoons  done  no  more  than  this,! 
might  possibly  not  have  done  UflMftlf  mooh  bans,  although,  in 
t:iry  profession,  kicking  against  the  pricks  is  a  very  dangerous  experimeet, 
under  the  moat  favourable  circumstances.  But  he,  unfortunately,  did  do 
more.  The  system  of  persecution,  of  which  he  complained,  was  of  1 
following  nature.  His  daily  proceedings  were  closely  scrutinized,  and 
careless  conversation  was  privily  taken  down  in  writing  by  his  ocdoiitii 
agent*  in  the  regiment ;  and  whenever  he  was  caught  tripping  in  ike 
slightest  degree,  as  grave  charges  new  Immediately  framed  against  hirnu 
if  he  had  been  guilty  of  deliberate  and  serious  infractions  of  tho  Articles 
of  War.  In  order  the  better  to  explain  the  nature  of  his  grievance, 
1  Saptaja  Snialo.H  had  imprudently  reminded  Colonel  Crawley,  in  his  letter, 
that  he,  too,  was  often  in  lie  babil  of  infringing  the  Articles  of  W»i 

BalJ   matters;    that  he  was  often  absent   from   muster-parades,  at 
which  bay  nevertheless,  returned  himself  ns  present;  that  he  habituiHj 
used   towards  his  subordinates  harsh  and  unusual   terms  of  reproach; 
nc  had  even  been  so  incautious  as   i-  te   to  several  ef 

his  officers,  when  arranging  differences   ami  1  m,   his   regret  thst 

the  days  were  gone  by,  when  such  matters  were  nettled  "  in  quite  another 
way,"  with  to  commanding  officers,   and    more  trouble  tc 

coroner*.  "  Were  I  to  act  in  such  a  manner,"  asked  Captain  Smoks, 
"  what  would  my  position  bo,  looking  at  your  recent  and  continued  pro- 
ceedings against  BU  .' " 

Although  thfl  paymaster's  letter  was  couched  in  terms  of  the  mc* 
s  ludied  respect,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  these  remark* 
was  insubordinate  ;  and  insubordination  is  a  military  offence  which  ourbt 
never  to  be  overlooked.  But  there  are  ouch  things  as  extenuating  ciretffl- 
stances  ;  and  there  is  nn  amount  of  provocation  which  exceeds  the  boons* 
nee,  and  beyond  which  officers  and  gentlemen  cannot  b* 
expeetn]  id  <  inline,  even  though  utter  ruin  should  be  the  certain  con- 
sequence of  resistance  or  retort.     A  single  hot  word,  a  single  menadaj 

art  towards  n  superior,  even  under  tho  most  wanton  and  mas 
i  nlta,  is  insubordination,  and  the  Articles  of  War,  rigidly  interpreted, 
punish  that  crime,  l>y  professional  ruin,  and  even  by  death* 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  rule; — ng  a  general  rule; — is  wise  and 
necessary,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  carried  out  as  far  as  it  reasonably  1 
but  it  i<  overtaxing  human  nature  to  an  extravagant  degree  to  alien 
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cany  it  out  in  all  cases  to  the  letter.     That  C . 

■  i :i 1 1'  1  fa  iiis  iriMiWdinato  observations  on  the  looseness  and  wpttity 
of  liis  colonel's  official  habits,  cannot  be  denied;  it  is  absurd,  hoi 
suppose  that  an  error,  committed  under  such  gros9  provocation  an  tint 
which  Captain  Smales  had  received  from  Colonc-l  Crawley  and  hi*  frieml.s, 
was  appinpriattly  punished  by  a  sentence  which  must  entail  upon  him 
social  us  well  as  professional  rum. 

On  the  receipt  of  Captain  Sinales's  letter,  Colonel  Crawley  seems  to 
hare  been  much  perplexed.     He  pondered  over  it  fur  three  weeks,  dt 

I  InJOrVtJ  Lieutenant-Colonel  Price,  Ua  MOOSd  Is  command,  endea- 
voured unsuccessfully  to  induce  Captain  SibbIm  to  withdraw  his  complaints. 
Colonel  Crawley  utfinn.i  that  bt  never  authorized  Colonel  Prior  to  net  thus  ; 
and,  if  so,  it  is  difficult  to  account  fur  the  laigcopM  dolay  which  took 
place  in  t!i<  i-.don  of  the  diH-uun  nt        At  last,  after  he  had  :iscer- 

(niucd  that  Colonel  Prior's  good  offices  had  failed,  Cvloucl  Crawloy  handed 
the  letter  to  General  Farrell,  an  old  and  infirm  Indian  officer,  commandim; 
at  Mhow,  and  by  General  Farrell  it  was  forwarded  to  Sir  William  Mans- 
ii< -10,  at  Bombay. 

Had  the  customary  routine  of  the  Bervice  been  adhered  to  on  this 
occasion,  a  court  of  inquiry  would  have  been  at  once  appointed  to  tiv>  itnin 
wbtthor,  nt  grounds  existed  for  tho  pay matter's  com- 

plaints. If  the  court  of  inquiry  had  decided  that  such  grounds  did  exn-t, 
a  court-martial  would  hare  been  ordered  on  Colonel  Crawley,  and  Captain 
Soialca  would  have  been  called  upon  to  prove  the  charges  which  his  tatter 
im|  hid.     It",  on  the  contrary,  the  court  of  inquiry  had  decided  against 

in  Sniales,  that  officer  would  himself  have  been  liable  to  be  brought 
to  trial  for  having  frivolously,  vexatiously,  or  falsely  accused  his  com- 
manding officer.  It  was  of  vital  importance  to  Captain  Smalai  that  the 
court  of  inquiry,  usual  in  such  cases,  should  sit,  in  order  that  he  might 
Jay  his  grievances  before  that  tribunal,  nnd  adduce  whatever  evidence  ha 
could  command  to  support  them. 

For  reasons  which  have  not  yet  been  made  public,  Sir  William  Mans- 
li.  1.1  thought  fit  to  pass  by  Captain  SnmleV  complaints,  without,  as  far  n* 
1  can  diacovcr,  hearing  any  explanation  save  that  privately  .supplied  to 
him  by  Colonel  Crawley  ;  and,  without  appointing  any  court  of  inquiry,  he 

d  that  Captain  Smnlea  should  himself  be  tried  by  a  court-m.n  \  j  i] 
on  three  charges,  which  imputed  to  him  insubordination  in  having  made 

it  false  and  malicious  accusations  against  his  commanding  officer; 
and  at  this  court-martial  .Sir  William  ordered  tlmt  Colonel  Crawley  should 
prosecute.  By  such  an  unexpected  arrangement,  Captain  Smalcs  was 
obviously  placed  at  a  very  great  disadvantage.  He  was  deprived  of  tho 
power  of  stating  and  proving  his  grievances  against  Colonel  Crawley, 
whilst,  on  the  oilier  hnnd,  Colonel  C'mwley,  though  prosecutor,  was  in 
a  position  to  dlVr  l.miatlf  as  a  witness,  and  to  state  on  oath  to  tho 
I  hii  own  version  of  what  had  occurred  between  himself  and  bin 
paymaster. 


nt  Captain  Smalts'   letter    to   insubordinate   there   cotdd  be  no 
doubt,  and  had  he  been  tried  on  that  sinele  charge,  he  must  neceamriry 
have  been  conrlctcd.      But  ho  was  not   tried   en   that  charge    ( 
obvious  reason.    A  alatement  maybe  intubordi 

But  a  colonel  of  n  regimont  could  hardly  hope  tn  retain  his  position  and 
influence,   if  he    brought  one  of  bin  officers   to  trial  fur   baring  made 

■s   against  himself,  tnritly   ••- 

Captain  Smales  was  therefore  tried  for  inanbortlin.v;  made 

certain  false  and  malicioua  statements.  The  only  real  issue  into  wLkh 
the  court  had  to  inquire  was  a  very  narrow  one.  It  resolved  itaeh' 
dimply  into  whether,  on  two  specified  occasions — the  1st  1861, 

ilie  let  of  January,  18C2 — Colonel  Crawley  had  or  had  r.ot  been 
present  at  the  muster-parades  of  hi*  regiment  That  the  other  charges 
against  Captain  Sinales  were  utterly  frivolous  and  rexatious  n  retr 
few  words  will  show.  Reference  to  the  evidence  given  by  Colonel 
Crawley  a  own  witnesses  as  to  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  duelling, 
proves  that  they  were  such  as,  without  any  evil  intent,  might  have  been 
liiiily  understood  as  Captain  Smalcs  and  his  witnesses  swore  that  they  bad 

•-stood    them.      Thtl  ••••ley  did   not  seriously  intend  to 

suggest  to  his  officer*  n  revival  Ice  of  singhs  combat,  is  more 

than  probable  ;  but  that  he  spoke  loosely  and  incautiously  on  the  subject, 
especially  when   addressing   a  number   i  .1    yniintr  >m  he 

himself  ha*  described  **  "  turbulent  spirits,"  i*  perfectly  clear  from  hiaoira 

•sions  before  the  court.*  With  respect  to  his  habitual  use  of  harsh 
und  unusual  term*  of  reproach  towards  those  ever  whom  he  was  pirn 

,  I  need  offer  no  conclusions  of  my  own.  The  Mhow  Court- 
martial  decided  that  it  was  "false  and  malicious ''  in  Captain  Smalcs  to 
bare  asserted  that  Colonel  Crawley  did  so;  but  it  will  be  soon  from  the 
"  Remarks  "  of  Sir  I  ■■,  that  even  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India 

declii  i  ,■  ill eti  verdict  on  tlni'  point;  and  when  the  evidence  was 

uhinitted  to  the  Coinmander-in- Chief  at  home,  his  Royal   Highness  at 
once  recorded  his  dissent  from  the  finding  of  the  court-martial,  commented 
willi  severity  on  the  unmeasured  language  which  Colonel  Crawley  had 
!im    ji  i.il    to   have  used    towards   his   officers,    nnd   expressed 
hope  that,  In  future,  Colonel  Crawley  would  be  able  to  carry  on  dis- 
«   without    outraging    the    feelings   of  tbc    gentlemen   undi 
ind." 
But  seven  witnesses  were  Willed  by  Colonel  Crawley  to  prove  his  pe- 
aeoce  on  parade.     The  highest  in  rank  of  these  was  the  captain  whose  wife 

•  I  ivmnrkc]  that  whr-n  I  tint  entered  (he  irrels  were  tcttfal  in  a  my 

dtScnwt  ti  iiy  thim  hy    r  ..fiioiT.     I  icfurmol  tlie  di*pot*M* 

thai  in  thpss  ' i " j»  ■  oA  ■■.■n  th<m(cb*r«  when  tbey  quarrelled,    I 

said  I  was  almoet  tempted  to  with  iliut  tlicwu  days  were  siilllnexi- 
Bot  li  was  the  substance  of  mj  i  my  officers.     I  linvcno  recolteetioa  nf  hatrnc 

made  I     word  floelBng,  though  doubtless  my  tvmatka  pointed 

net,  pp.  T-s. 
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had  occasioned  the  '•  social  and  moral  difficulty  "  which  has  been  :i 
described;  the  next  was  a  lieutenant,  who  had  been  promoted  from  Oat 

I  ranks  of  the  11th  Hussars,  anil  l»ad,  under  Colonvl  Crawley's  predecessor, 
l>een  an  unsuccessful  candidal*  for  the  ndjur.-sncy  and  the  quartcrmnster- 
ahip  of  tin  i  gfanantt  The  third  wns  a  veterinary  surgeon  iu  the  Indian 
service,    temporarily    attach. ■■!  Inniskilling*,     who,     by    Co 

Crawley'*  own  showing,  had  been  engaged  in  NTOraJ  squabbles  with  its 
officers  5  the  fourth  was  a  lieutenant  mimed  Bennett,  to  whose  evi 
reference  will  presently  be  made.  Then  came  two  sergeants,  men  <f 
bdbl  character,  as  the  regimental  records  will  show,  and  a  pHvMI 
dragoon.  Cobm-l  Crawley  assured  the  court  that,  had  he  thought  fit,  hi 
could  have  produced  sixty  or  seventy  ether  witnesses  to  establish  his  ease; 
sod,  considering  the  antecedents  of  those  whom  he  did  produce,  it  Am 
srrtn  extraordinary  that  lie  did  not  make  a  larger  or  better  selection.  Mia 
witnesses,  however,  such  as  they  were,  pulled  well  together,  and  swore 
stoutly  that,  on  the  occasions  in  question,  they  had  seen  their  colonel  on 
parade. 

I  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  weight  of  evidence, 

as  to  character  and  numbers,  was  enormously  on  the  side  of  ti.>- 
defendant.  The  major  of  the  6th  Dragoons,  two  of  its  captains,  its 
adjutant,  its  riding-master,  two  of  its  lieutenants,  its  regimental  sergeant- 
r,  four  of  its  sergeant-majors,  and  its  paymaster-sergeant,  all  swore 
positively  kbasj  being  themselves  present,  tfcey  had  not  eeen  Colonel 
Crawley  at  the  muster- psrades  of  May,  1861,  and  January,  1868.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  positive  evidence  of  a  witness  who  has  seen  a  circum- 
stance occur  ought  to  outweigh  the-  negative  evidence  of  many  witnesses 
who,  having  themselves  been  present  nt  the  time,  can  only  swear  th.r 
did  not  see  it  happen  ;  but  such  a  rulu  cannot  be  held  to  apply  t 
presence  of  a  commanding  officer  on  parade,  who  must  necessarily  occupy 
such  an  important  and  prominent  position  in  the  mind  of  every  actor 
present,  as  to  render  negative  evidence  in  nfajb  a  case  as  convincing  as 
positive  evidence.  Moreover,  Colonel  Crawley  stvorc  that  at  tho  mustcr- 
pnntdft  of  the  1st  of  May,  1801,  ho  had  spoken  to  the  mustering  officer, 
who  had  asked  his  permission,  as  commanding  officer,  to  commence  the 
muster;  whilst  the  mustering  officer  swore,  not  only  that  he  hnd  not  seen 
Colonel  Crawley  till  the  muster  was  concluded,  but  that  he  bad  oh 
leave  to  begin,  and  had  reported  the  conclusion  of  the  muster  to  the  senior 
captain  of  tho  regiment,  v.!,..  had  commanded  on  the  occasion.  And  the 
senior  captain  of  the  regiment  corroborated  on  onth  the  mustering  officer's 
evidence  on  all  points. 

The  two  witnesses  whose  evidence  was  RMal  &  Masftllg  to  Colonel 
Crawley  were  the  regimental  sergeant-major,  I-ilK-y,  and  Use  adjutant, 
Fitzsimon.  Military  nun  will  readily  understand  that  to  suppose  thai  tho 
commanding  officer  of  n  regiment  could  be  present  on  two  occasions  at 
muster  parade  without  tho  cognisance  of  those  functionaries,  woul : 
task  the  credulity  of  any  court-martial — unless  very  cogent  reasons  indeed 
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be  assigned  for  their  ignorance.    Colonel  Crawley  appears  to  have  felt 

md  to  have  resorted  to  extreme  measures  in  order  to  neutralise  their 

adjutant's  claims  i  disposed  of  by  asserting, 

in  hi*  reply,  that  that  officer  "  was  known  to  be  so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to 

aicertain  the  M  In  d  .it  a  distance  of  five  ynrds.™     Tka 

nee  of  the  koghnental  sergeant-major  he  aet  asido  by  a  »UII  stronrw 

course  of  procedure.    Whilst  the  court-martial  was  sitting,  but  tx- fore  i 

bad  K'.-n  examined,  Colonel  Crawley  sudden]  him  and  two 

sergeant-majors  of  the  regiment,  who  had  b  1  as  wit 

lillOOj  in  close  nrrest,  declaring  that  he  had  evidence  to  prow 
tlint  they  were  engaged  in  n  conspiracy  again-  r.  liim.  And  when  thai 
subsequently  deposed  before  the  court  to  their  eotoOsTl  absence  from  \ke 

■  ..■i>:.  • :  Mr,-,,  l '-■'■!.  aiii  J  unary,  1963,  Co1  nel  Crawley  nai  rati  replsJ 
that  '•  tiny  hud  been  guilty  of  conspiracy  against  him,"  and  were  therefor* 
unwoithy  to  be  believed  on  their  oaths. 

The  president  and  members  of  the  court-martial  aeein  to  have  aeeo 
no  objection  to  the  unusual  manner  in  which  Colonel  Crawley  condoetd 
DM,  ami  after  having  hcatd  tho  prisoner's  defence,  they  at  once  luwil 
him  guilty  00  all  three  charges,  and  sentenced  him  to  bo  cashiered. 

To  impute  to  officers  ami  gentleman  such  as  those  who  constituted  the 
martial  at  Mhuvr,  deliberate  partiality  and  injustice,  is  a  serious 
•tip,  not  to  bo  lightly  adventured  upon.  I  will  therefore  content  myself 
with  rceapituLitimr  :i  very  few  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  appear*  ta 
me  ili.it  Mich  charges  might  reaeonably  be  advanced  against  Colonel  Pain 
mid  bifl  colleagues,  unless  good  reasons,  whii.-li  1  cube 

assigned  in  explanation  of  their  conduct.  And  having  done  this,  I  will 
leave  my  readers  to  convict  or  absolve  them  according  to  tho  utaallr 
lit  and  wrong. 

1.  It  is  to  be  gathered  l"r  mi  the  Mhow  Blue'  Book,  that  every  impdi- 
iiiint,  v.- 1 1 i <•  1 1  the  power  of  the  cm  -  nliia-r  of  tho  6th  Dragoons 
could  throw  in  the  way  of  the  priaoner  in  preparing  his  defence  wm 
opposed  to  him — that  not  only  were  his  most  important  witnesses  eoerosl 
and  imprisoned  on  unfounded  charges,  but  that  orders  were  actuaflr 
issued  forbidding  the  Offioen,  non-commissioned  ollicera,  and  men  of  the 
regiment  from  holding  intercourse  with  Captain  Smalcs,  thereby  pr- 

ing  the  prisoner  from  communicating  freely  with  the  witnesses  by  whan 
alone  his  innocence  could  be  established.  Ami  it  further  appears  that 
when  he  appealed  to  the  court  to  protect  his  witnesses  and  himself  las 
court  coldly  declined  to  interfere. 

2.  When  Lieutenant  Bennett,  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  was  swore, 
he  deposed  positively  to  the  prosecutor's  presence  at  the  muster- parade  of 
the  1st  May,  1862.  He  stated  that  on  that  occasion  Colonel  Crawley  laJ 
spoken  to  him,  and  circumstantially  describ  nire  of  the  remark 
which  he  hud  made,  the  calling  of  the  roll,   nnd   tho  parading  of  tea 

i  j.     Lieutenant  Bennett' d  evidence,  if  true,  was  concl 
The  court-martini,  if  they  believed  it,  had   no  choice  but  to  convict  the 
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prisoner  M  a  malicious  liar.  But  as  soon  fri  Bennett  withdrew,  wrim-n 
documents  signed  by  that  witness  hinnolf  were  referred  to,  which  pi 
that  at  the  very  limn  nt  which  lie  had  represented  binttlf  as  pxwtai  at 
llic  muster-parade,  chatting  with  liia  colonel  about  the  length  of  the  hair 
on  the  horses'  lops,  ho  had  been  engaged  several  miles  away  on  a  duty 
whidn  rendered  his  alleged  presence  at  the  muster-parade  impossible. 
Lieutenant  Bennett,  on  being  confronted  with  his  own  handwriting,  was 
obliged  to  confer  that  the  evidence  which  lie  bad  given  won  false ;  and 
to  explain  that  lie  must  have  mistaken  a  watering-parade  he-Id  en 
the  30th  of  April,  at  which  no  roll  was  called,  no  officers'  charge: * 
fed)  and  at  which  Colmn-1  (Yawky  did  not  claim  to  have  bean 
present,  for  the  nvustcr-parade  of  the  1st  of  May.  lie  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  the  whole  of  the  evidence  which  he  Lad  given — and 
did  so. 

In  acting  thus,  it  is  clear  that  Lieutenant  Bennett  was  guilty  either  o( 
wilful  perjury  or  of  perjury  through  carelessness.  In  cither  case,  hjfl 
conduct  was  equally  damaging  to  the  prisoner;  in  cither  case  it  called  for 
the  serious  censure  of  the  court.  The  Mliow  Court-martial,  however, 
passed  no  censure  of  any  kind  upon  him,  and  eventually  dismissed  him 
with  the  eomforting  assurance  that  they  were  satisfied  that  he  had  merely 
committed  the  venial  error  of  mistaking  a  watering-parade  in  April  for  a 
muster-parade  in  May.  More  than  this.  When  Captain  Smalcs,  in  bJI 
defence,  took  that  strong  and  serious  view  of  Colonel  Crawley's  extra- 
ordinary proceedings,  nud  of  Lieutenant  Bennett's  wilful  or  careless 
perjury,  which  a  prisoner  struggling  for  his  private  character  and  his 
future  professional  position  was  aoqaaattaxiabh  <  nt iihel  to  take,  the  court 
MttttUy  thought  it  just  and  decent  to  rtJRHMDf]  bin  in  lh<  following 
terms: — 

"We  cannot  receive  your  address  without  expressing  our  opinion  that 
you  have  indulged  in  the  most  unwarrantable  ami  off  DSiVQ  H  i  riminatioM 
in  the  prosecutor,  and  the  most  unjustifiable  reflections  on  «  number  of  the 
prosecutor's  witnesses;  and  we  would  remark  more  especially  on  yonr 
impeachment  of  the  truthfulnca*  and  honour  of  Limit,  mint  !!■ 
WhOM  explanation   has  been   already  pronoun.nl,  .tud    [|  lered 

by  the  court  as  perfectly  sathlhctory."" 

The  protection  thus  extended  by  the  inoiiihi-rs  of  the  Mho*  Court- 
martial  to  Colonel  Crawley  and  his  witnesses  is  rendered  all  the  more 
n  markalile  by  llic  lael  \\r.i1  tin  y  ilirlined  lO  « OGB  M- 1  any  BDli  of  PrOtSJGttOB 
at  all  to  the  numerous  witnesses  who  came  forward,  in    ipiti   Otf  ihl 

•  The  court-martini  even  wool  w>  for  as  to  pass  a  special  censure  opon  the  en; 
troop  to  which  Lieutenant  B*nnctt  belonged,  for  "  net  having  mads  lii« 

subaltern  nwtic  that  lie  bad  been  on  a  committee  nt  the  time  he  sop] ••■  -  \  I •> M  '■> 

have  b*m  on  the  imiKtcr-pnraili',  of  which   fiirt  ho   was  folly  cognisant,  previous  to 
Lieutenant    Hinuirtt'*   appearance   in  (■.•nit  " — nil  -]i|>r«in   hml  Stall 

r»tli  that  he.   Iiimatlf   linil   not  been  aware  of  ihn  fact  nt  the  lima  thai    I,ii  urmnnt 
tt  had  (fiflken  to  him  on  the  subject,  nnd  there  was  no  evidence  to  the  contnuy 
Uf.rc  tlie  •••urt- — (pp.  *fi-7.) 
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obstacles  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  prosecutor,  to  establish,  the 
Colonel  Craw  k-y  -was  permitted  by  tho  court  to  impute  wilful  perjury 
almost  all  of  them ;  to  sneer  at  "  the  stolid  ignorance "  of  one  oficcr, 
and  to  denounce  th«  "  vile  motives  "'  of  others ;  and  thus  to  apoatrophot 
in  Lis  reply  the  gentleman  who  tlicc  ira«,  and  who  si  HI  in,  the  major  U 
the  Inuiskilling  Dragoons: — 

"  I  have  proved  from  your  own  lips  that  you  never   forgive;  that 
a  Mirdnl   and  malignant  disposition;  that  you  aro 
insolent,  and  defiant  to  those  placed  in  authority  over  you;   that  you  art 
tyrannical  and  abusive  to  those-  under  you ;  that  you  are  arrogeu 
hllasstaat  amongst  your  associates,*'  &a.  Ac. — (p.  163). 

8.  The  crime  which  Colonel  Crawley  declared  himself  detenaioai 
substantiate  at  some  future  time  against  Sergeant-major  Lillcr  and  his  I 
comrades,  and  of  which  ho  succeeded  in  persuading  the  court-martial  to 
consider  them  guihy  by  anticipation,  being  based  ea  the,  fact  that  User 
had  read  a  portion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  after  the  fTtaiiasI 
had  forbidden  their  publication,  the  prisoner  asked  one  of  Caked 
Crawley's  witnesses,  in  cross-examination,  whether  the  p-rrrmlnr  akw 
had  not  read  to  his  own  witnesses  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  after  thss 
publication  had  been  forbidden  by  Lieu tenant- colonel  Puyn. 

■  rt  immediately  iulerpceed,  and  ruled  that  the  queatioa  was  aa 
improper  one,  oud  must  be  withdrawn.     But  when  the  prtMtxmtot  nan 
qocntly  put  a  question  of  precisely  the  same  nature  to  LSI  ley  and  Wake* 
field,  two  of  the  prisoner*  witnesses,  the  court  raised  no  objection  whtf- 
evor,  and  the  question  was  answered. 

The  sensation  which  this  exorbitant  display  of  partiality  occasioned— 
even  at  Mhos — seems  to  have  brought  the  members  of  tho  oourt-martal 
for  a  moment  to  their  senses  ;  for  tho  Blue  Book  tells  us  tiiat  they  oideisl 
the  prosecutor's  witness  to  be  recalled,  and  directed  him  to  answer,  oa  the 
9th  of  Kaj,  du  very  question  which,  on  the  3rd  i  :.-y  had]  fkridni 

to  bo  an  improper  question.  And  the  rt-j.ly  which  it  received  at  eacs 
betrayed  the  reason  way  'a  friends  in  the  court  had  objected 

to  it  in  the  first  instance.  It  turned  out  that  Colonel  Crawley  aad  auascM 
been  guilty  of  the  very  crime—if  crime  ft  was  for  which  he  was  ** 
cruelly  persecuting  the  prisoner's  witnesses;  and  that  he  had  aetaaDr 
read  to  his  own  witnesses  in  private  the  very  proccedinga  of  which  tk 
president  of  tho  court  had  forbidden  the  publication. — (pp.  89,  81.) 

4.  When  Lilley  and  his  comrades  were  brought  up  in  arrest  to  I 
their  evidence,  it  became  all-important  to  the  prisoner  to  prove  to  1st 
members  of  the  court  that  they  were — what  everybody  who  knew  thro. 
knew  them  to  be — honest  men  and  good  soldiers — worthy  of  ell  bslic/; 
although  undergoing  persecution  and  imprisonment  at  the  bands  of  tare 
Bon  for  ends  of  his  own.     Captain  Smalm,  therefore,  sake! 
whether  they  were  under  arrest,  ami  if  so,  with  what  crint. 
were  charged.     Tho  court  again  came  to  the  rescue  of  Lionel  Cr- 
and  decided  th.it  this  moat  proper  and  pertinent  question   could  not  bt 
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put;  and   thus  enabled    the  prosecutor  to  discredit  and   set   aside  the 

i  tout  evidence  of  these  three  men.     Had  they  beat  allowed  to  n 
'•  Wi  -iro  indeed  under  close  and  cruel  arrest,  but  we  have  never  been 

•  d  with  any  crime,"  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  rerdicl 
<-f  the  court  would  Live  been  different  from  what  it  was. 

The  fiadiug  of  1 1  martial  OB  Captain  Smales  was  duly  forwarded 

i-i  tin-  CoBUttn  '■'■■*,  who  :it  once  confirmed  its  sen: 

His  Excellency  made  no  comment  upon  the  partial  and  illegal  manner  iu 
which  the  toisJ  '•  to  last,  on  the  pressure  n 

i  tli  osbd*  e'l  witne*se*,ou  their  long  and  cruel  imprison- 
ment, or  on  the  vindictive  nnd  defamatory  language  iu  which  the  prose- 
cutor bud  been  permitted  to  indulge  towards  every  officer  whose  evidence 
had  been  unfavonnil.lf  to  him.     None  of  these  pa  lb  Hugh  Roses 

opinion,  called  fox  his  displeasure,  or  vven  hia  notice.     With  the  v< 
and  with  the  extraordinary  rntyutsa  in  which  it  had  been  obtained,  ha 
apjieared  entirely  satisfied. 

But  towards  the  officers  and  gentlemen  who  had  presumed  to  give 
wl.it  Sir  Hugh  Rose  considered  "insubordinate"  evidence  against  tLrir 
commanding  officer,  his  Excellency  bore  hinxvlf  in  i  very  different 
He  commenced  a  formal  uiemotABcram,  which  he  promulgated,  on  the 
subject  of  the  llbow  Court-martial,  with  the  observation  that  M  its  pro- 
ceedings furnished  proof  that  both  before  and  after  Colonel  Crawley's 
arrival  there  was  discord  between  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  neglect  on 
the  {art  of  many  of  them,  the  two  seniors  included,  of  the  simplest  and 
most  essential  cavalry  duties;  impatience  of  reproof,  however  merited, 
unaccompanied  by  amendment;  insubordination,  which,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  baneful  example,  extended  itself  to  some  of  the  non- commissioned 
officers,  and  a  caballing  of  ono  and  the  other  against  the  head  of  the 
regiment," 

Grave  charges  these,  if  supported  by  proof — weak  and  radi  words 
when  shown,  as  they  presently  were,  to  he  entirely  undeserved  by  those  to 
whom  they  had  been  to  inconsiderately  applied,  llad  9ii  Hugh  Rose,  in  thus 
collectively  condemning  the  former  commanding  officer  of  theCth  Dragoons, 
the  system  which  he  Lid  established,  and  the  officers  whom  h<  bad  :™incd, 
confined  himself  to  disparaging  generalities,  the  objects  of  his  censure  must 
perforce  have  borne  the  chastisement  in  silence.  But,  unluckily  I 
Hugh,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  condescending  into  particular*. 
and  in  a  terribly  prolix  string  of  "  Komsrk*,"  extending  to  no  taw  than 
forty  paragraphs,  hia  Excellency  showeied  broadcast  over  Colonel  B 
and  over  every  witness  who  had  not  "  supported  °  Colonel  Crawley  at 
the  late  trial,  the  incoherent  vials  of  bis  wrath.  And,  in  doing  this, 
he  unwittingly  fell  into  a  trap  which  hod  been  ingeniously  prepared 
fa  bin  by  Cokmd  <  rajwlej,  in  which  that  gentleman  had  already  caught 

•  nant-CoIcncl  Payn  and  the  other  members  of  the  Mhow  I 
martial. 

In  his  reply  to  the  prisoner's  defence,  Colonel  Crawley  hod  taken  the 
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improper  liberty  of  introducing  a  forgo  Amount  of  entirely  fresh  mil 
the  most  darasiL  i  of  wbiofa  liad  been  prov  ienco 

The  mcttbcn  of  the  court  either  did  not.  remark  this, 
or  were  unconscious  of  the  illegality  of  permitting  a  prosecutor  and  witn«*s 
t<i  maka  Mo  BtetOBMati  to  tliciii — tine  on  oath,  the  other  not  on  o&tli.* 
They  therefore  allowed  him  to  argue  as  freely  ami  \» 
matter  as  if  it  had  been  substantiated  by  the  evidence  which  he  himself 
and  hi*  other  witnesses  had  given  on  o.nth.  He  raked  together  oil  the 
stale  regimental  squabbles  which  the  old  papers  in  "  Cu!orn 
legacy  "  could  suggest  to  Mm,  and  commented  upon  them  as  if  they  had 
been  matters  of  recent  and  everyday  occurrence  in  the  regiment  under 
Lis  command;    ho   described  his  adjutant   as   disqualified  from 

videnc<  by  reason  of  his  notorious  blindness;  and  his 
officers,  "  with  a  fow  brilliant  exception*,"  as  a  gang  of  insubordinate 
conspirator*,  unworthy  to  bo  believed  on  (heir  oaths ;  and  the  court 
actually  listened  to  him  in  approving  alienee,  and,  to  judge  ft 
verdict,  paid  serious  attention  to  his  unsupported  rodomontade*.  And 
Sir  Hugh  llosc,  in  subsequently  framing  his  "  Ik-marks,"  acted  with  even 
greater  carelessness  and  credulity,  for  he  not  only  assumed  that  every- 
thing which  had  been  stated  by  Colonel  Crawley  in  his  reply  had  been 
proved  by  evidence  taken  on  the  trial,  but  ho  even  commented  with 
signal  severity  upon  many  points  to  which  neither  Colonel  Crawley  nor 
any  of  his  vftOMHI  bad  ventured  publicly  to  allude,  and  with  which  his 
Excellency  must  have  consequently  been  made  acquainted  by  information 
privately  imparted  to  him  since  the  trial.  It  is  true  that  those  imputa- 
were  altogi-tlier  irrelevant  tt.  the   ivite  which  lw  tried;  but 

they  were  made  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in    India  the  grounds  of 
public  and  severe  censure  upon  individuals  who  had  be'  <d  no 

opportunity  of  explanation  or  defence,  and  if  they  are  false,  u 
niKinymmiM  informant  who  communicated  them  to  the  C«inmander-ra- 
r,  nor  that  high  official  who  inconsiderately  cinli  r>rd  and  acted  upon 
them,  ought  to  escape  the  Oenaore  of  the  authorities  at  home.  And 
>lniild  turn  out  on  further  inquiry  that  the  confirming  officer  am]  the  prose- 
cutor were  in  collusion  with  cadi  ntlu  r,  and  I  hat  Sir  Hugh  Rose  permitted 
Colonel  Crawley  to  strengthen  bio  case  aga  tain  Srualea  by  a- 

jjurtc statements  privily  made  to  his  Excellency,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
prisoner  ami  his  witnesses,  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  words  sufficiently 
energetic  and  incisive  to  rtigmatize  Bl  it  would  deserve  Mich  n  perversion 
of  justice  and  such  a  prostitution  of  power.  Sir  Hugh  l'oso  dealt  oat  in 
his  "  Remarks  "  grave  official  damnation  on  officers  and  gentlemen  who  si 
tin.-  tim>:  bald,  Bad  who  still  hold,  her  Majesty's  commission,  »!•■' 
conse q  t  tho  vague  and  spiteful  gossip  with  which  Colonel  Crawley 

•  And  whore  a  party  Gils  the  double  character  of  witaau  iijul  prc«?cutor,  tot 
i'i"  !.-'.-iiii"ji  in  |  urson,  then  Is  the  high  antl  Lord  Chief  Jaaiw 

-II   (or  iliu  proposition  that  he  cannot  make  two  si  to  the  coort— vat 

ouoatli,  ami  the  oilier  not  OB  oath.— Im»  Timet.  May  II,  1850. 
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glit  it  effective  to  season  hin  rtplj  ;  In-  endorsed  Colonel  Craw  ley*! 
unsupported  assertions  that  lit  the  tirnv  the  6th  Dragoons  pursed  into  that 

r'a  handi  from  those,  of  Colom  I  Miiiie,  that  distinguished  regiment 
was  liiih-  '  ;i  a  slovenly  band  of  tnsabi  nl:ii.iie/f;Vtfref*;  forgetting 

altogether  that  but  B  ftw  months  before  its  commnnd  devolved 
Colonel  Crawley,  both  lie  himself  and  Sir  William  Mansfield  had  inspected 
the  regiment  on  three  several  occasions,  and  had  on  each  recorded  their 
-enee  of  it*  discipline  and  efficiency.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
Sir  Hugh  had  complimented  Colonel  Shute  "  on  the  military  spirit  which 
he  had  infused  into  his  officers,  and  en  the  pride  which  they  evidently 
took  in  tln'ir  line  regiment."  On  another,  hi*  Excellency  had  dwelt  espe- 
cially "  on  the  admirable  condition  of  the  horses  of  the  6th  Dragoons," 
which,  he  logiciilly  nrgueil,  "proved  that  the  greatest  care  must  have 
been  paid  on  that  essential  point  by  both  officer*  and  men."  Nay,  at  tin- 
very  moment  when  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  for  the  battel 
support  of  Colonel  Crawley,  was  aententiously  informing  the  officers  of 
the  6th  Dragoons  that  "  care  of  their  horses  was  the  first  duty  of  cavalry," 
mid  was  publicly  reprimanding  them  for  their  negligence  and  indifference 
in  that  respect,  a  report  was  lying  on  his  Excellency's  tabic — its  ink 
scarcely  dry — from  Colonel  A pperloy,  an  officer  solected  hy  the  Ooi 
Best  to  examine  into  the  stable  economy  of  the.  British  cavalry  in  India; 
and  in  that  report,  which  is  dated  May  1,  1862]  the  matchless  condition 
and  soundness  of  the  horses  of  the  Cth  Dragoons,  snd  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  corps,  arc  held  up  by  Colonel  Apperley  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of 
the  army. 

It  is  painful  to  have  to  deal  thtiB  with  an  officer  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose's 
proved  gallantry  and  high  position  ;  but  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  particular  forbearance 

1  bo  exercised  towards  one,  who,  to  judge  from  the  tone  and  temper 

.  "Remarks,"  is  not  himsvlf  in  the  habit  of  MUAg  much  forbearance 
towards  others.  Time  and  space  prevent  me  from  going  through  bit 
Excellency '«  voluminous  "Remarks"  paragraph  by  paragraph,  whidi  I 
i k mid  very  easily  do,  allowing  from  recorded  official  testimony  how  careless 
and  unjust  they  are.  One  more  specimen,  however,  of  Sir  Hugh's  reckless 
inconsistency  I  must  give,  before  I  proceed  with  my  story. 

Early  in  loCl,  just  about  tho  timo  when  Colonel  Shute  liftd  dctcr- 

i  to  hand  over  his  insubordinate  and  slovenly  corps  to  flic  regene- 
rating hands  of  Colonel  Crawley,  he  NQjtfcdl  several  official  commit  a 
tions  from  the  Military  Secretary  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India. 
From  the  spirit  of  So  Hugh  Rose's  " Remarks,"  it  will  be  anticipated  that 
these  communiciitioiii  must  have  partaken  of  the  nature  of  reproofs,  on 
account  of  the  unsuccessful  and  CWMtitfaetOiy  manner  in  which  tho  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Gth  Dragoons  had  discharged  the  datfal  v.hicb.  he 
was  about  to  r«liur|iiuli.  Not  so.  They  were  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
fluttering  nature  that  could  bo  addressed  to  a  cavalry  officer  of  Colonel 
Sl.uti''*  rank.  They  expressed  Sir  Hugh's  high  opinion  of  his  professional 
vol.  viii. — so.  47.  £<J» 
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capacity  and  conduct ;  they  besought  liim,  for  the  good  of  the  servi 
remain  in  India;  they  urged  liim  to  accept  at  Sir  Hugh's  hand*  tbs 
responsible  port  of  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry;  nnd  promised,  if  he 
would  forego  his  intention  of  returning  to  England,  and  would  listen  to 
Sir  i  high's  proposal,  that  no  exertion  should  bo  omitted  oa  hi*  1 
lency's  part  to  induce  I  LICIT,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  ratify  the  pro* 
porcd  appointment.  And  this  invitation  vras  actually  addressed  Iry  the 
d  author  of  tbo  "  Remarks  on  tho  llhow  Court-Martini "  to  the  in- 
competent imli-.i  hiiil  who  had  so  signally  failed  to  tame  "the  turbulent 

<<  "  of  the  Gth  Dragoons — to  the  military  bungler,  who  was  preparing 
to  foist  upon  his  unlucky  raccesaor  a  mob  of  bad  riders,  and  lame  and 
neglected  cattle,  officered  by  a  gang  of  lazy,  untruthful  and  quarrelsome 
conspirators. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  gentlemen  whose  professions!  and 
private  character  had  been  thus  gravely  impugned  by  Colonel  Crawley, 
and  who  had  been  thus  publicly  reprimanded  by  Sir  Hugh  Koee,  should 
accept  censures  so  severe  in  resigned  silence ;  especially  when  thsy  ftk 
tii  ir  they  did  not  deserve  them,  and  that  their  complete  justification  was 
ensy.  No  gTcat  time  elnpscd,  therefore,  before  U.K.  11.  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge was  enabled  by  their  explanations  to  draw  up  and  publish  his 
memorandum  of  tbo  18th  December,  1802,  in  which  full  justice  was  don* 
to  the  reputation  of  the  Inniakilling  Dragoons,  and  to  the  officers  who  bad 
preceded  Colonel  Crawley  in  the  command  of  that  corps.  Hit  Koyal 
Ugliness,  while  recording  his  opinion  that  Captain  Smales  had  undoubtedly 
been  guilty  of  insubordinate  conduct,  expressed  his  entire  disbelief  of  the 
many  ealumnire  in  winch  Colonel  Crawley  had  indulged  against  the 
regiment  under  his  charge.  Ilia  Koyal  llighnesa  declared  that  he  had 
before  him  convincing  proofs  that  when  Colonel  Crawley  took  over  the 
Cth  I>ragoons  from  Colonel  Shute,  that  regiment  was  in  the  highest  stato  of 
discipline  nnd  efficiency ;  he  added  that  if  it  had  since  become  disor- 
ganized, the  blame  must  rest  with  Colonel  Crawley  alone  ;  and  he  stated 
that  there  was  not  "  a  shadow  of  foundation "  for  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy, by  means  of  which  Colonel  Crawley  had  managed  to  neutralize 
before  the  court-martial  evidence  which  must  otherwise  hare  proved 
fatal  to  his  case. 

Nothing  could  be  more  complete  and  satisfiwtory  than  bis  Boyal 
Hichneas's  memorandum,  aa  far  as  the  past  was  concerned  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, nothing  could  well  be  weaker  or  less  satisfactory  than  thr 
conclusion  at  which  it  arrived  as  to  the  future.  His  Koyal  Highness 
decided  that  Colonel  Crawley,  the  officer  whose  want  of  tact  and  temper 
had  in  a  few  months  thoroughly  disorganized  one  of  the  best  regiments 
in  the  service — who  had  groundlessly  defamed  his  predecessor  in  com- 
mand— and  who  had  imprisoned  with  unprecedented  severity,  on  a  charge 
for  which  there  wa9  not  "a  shadow  of  foundation,"  the  beat  of  his  non- 
commissioned officers — should  nevertheless  retain  his  position  "  on  trial* 
at  the  head  of  that  unlucky  corps. 
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M  this  couclusion  wa*,  it  i*  possible  that  the  matter  might 
have  rudcd  here ;  thnt  Colonel  Crawley  might  have  mended  his  ways 
and  tlicn  have  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  Bcrvice  into  private 
life,  and  been  heard  of  no  more,  Lad  not  the  deplorable  iMtdeol  with 
which  Mr.  Dinlli  v  Kortescue  has  made  everybody  familiar  by  his  simple 
ami  pathetic  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  deeply  engraven  the 
whole  affair  upon  the  public  ED 

The  details  of  this  incidutil-  I  will  recapitulate  briefly  from  Mr.  For- 
teacue's  speech,  of  which  Lord  Hartington  has  admitted  the  substantial 
accuracy : — 

When  Colonel  Crawley,  "acting  on  information  given  to  him,"  dis- 
covered that  the  testimony  of  the  leading  non-commissioned  officers  vf  Us] 
regiment  was  likely  to  be  adverse  to  his  caw,  he  scorns  to  have  felt  the 
importance  of  neutralizing  it  somehow  or  other.  And  it  was  by  no  means 
easy  to  do  ao.  They  were  all  men  of  good  character,  and  Hegim.uiil 
Sergeont-Major  John  hilley,  who  had  been  at  their  head  for  Beven  years, 
has  been  certified  by  the  two  commanding  officers  uiui.r  whom  h< 
served  before  Colonel  Crawley  got  the  regiment,  to  have  been  a  soldier 
of  extraordinary  merit  during  his  whole  career."  The  evidence  of  such  a 
witness  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  decisive  of  the  disputed  point 
of  Colonel  Crawley's  presence  on  parado;  it  was,  therefore,  disposed  of  by 
the  following  process.  A  sergeant-major  named  Moroton,  who  had  origi- 
nally offered  himself  u*  a  witness  for  the  defence,  was  by  some  means  off 
other  induced  to  turn  round  and  "  inform  on  his  comrades,"  and  to  declare 
to  Colonel  Crawley  thnt  John  I.illey  and  two  other  sergeant-majors,  named 
Wakefield  and  Duval,  had  read  a  portion  of  the  prisoner's  defence  before 
it  was  delivered,  and  hud  made  use  of  disrespectful  language  against  tin  ir 
colonel  in  hia  hearing.     Of  the  inducements  by  which  this  revelation  was 

•  T1--  V'-;-  :iirt-M:ij..i-   I.-.lli-y    hlVO    oMisincd    the    following 

I  SSSlll  I  mill  *fi  111  ('-oloncld  White  nn«l  Shiite,  who  nre  described  by  the  Commander- 
in-Cliirf  in  hia  memorandum  of  the  Isth  December,  18B2,  as  "  two  distinguished 
officers  In  when  bis  Boral  lli|jbne*i  has  great  confidence  :"— 

"Iliad  IBS  'f  KcTjjrant-Mnjnr  T.illry.     I  ivmi'iiibrr  hiin  joining 

as  a  rvrruit  in  lf-i-'t  or  «*.  He  w»a  then  plnccd  in  my  troop,  and  I  think  J  recent- 
promotion.  From  llm  day  I  flrat  *nw  liim,  till  I  left  th« 
Inuiskiltiiipa  hi  183S,  1  can  truly  my  that  I  never  met  a  mnrc  sober,  hone«i.  and 
excellent  mMiiT:  n-i.i  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  nramothif;  Mm  to  be  regimental 
awgeant-niujnr  wtaU  I  was  In  command  of  the  rcgtnvm. 

(«gn*d)     "  ii.  d.  thaws/1 

■  I  have  very  great  j.leasnre  In  btttlfj  Infi  to  tin-  1  arj  liij_h  opinion  I  hare  ercr  cn- 
trrtalnerf  of  Regimental  8cTgrant-Mnjr»r  lilley,  late  of  Ou  EmdsJdlHug  l»rap>v 
knew  him  wall  during  Us  ■hok  wrtieo  in  the  army,    lie  waJ  for  a  long  lime  in  mv 
troop  when  I  was  a  captain,  and  was  regimental  sergeant-major  during  the  whole 
IBM  I  eCBU&BOdcd  tin-  ngilW  at       '  '  ■•»•  *« !■   <"d  hfan  one  of  the,  most  Cbsughtfoi 
tniiliful,  and  worthy  men  I  ercr  knew,  thoroughly  sober  and  tnutworthy,  an  ex 
soldier,  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

(Signed)        "  C.  Sitrrv,  Cvhmtl  Alh  Drrtgeen  G*nrrlt." 
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obtained  from   Moreton,  or  of  the  diameter  which   tb.\:  .-  bore 

in  the  reyiiucn',  I    If  .   nor  do  I  clearly  utelerstnnd  tlic  nature 

of  tho  crime  committed  by  the  sorgcnnt-innjors  in  reading  ( 
defence.  Neither  enn  I  believe  that  rough  and  hasty  words  spoken  in 
confidence  einOBgBt  trienda  ud  comrades,  respecting  such  a  Commanding 
officer  sa  Ida  Ifaynl  HtghnesWa  memorandum  shows  Colonel  Crawley  to 
have  been,  can  have  been  really  hell  to  constitute  n  military  off.  i 
a  vciy  serious  nature,  even  supposing  that  the  informer  More  ton  Rpoke  the 
truth.  I  do  know,  liiivi.".vr,  that  ta  goon  as  John  Lilley  died,  the  informer 
m  rewarded  by  prom" :'  icated  by  his  death,  wl.l 

utill  hold?.     "  More  precise  information  "   was  subsequently  c  I 
Celonol    Gravity   from   other  sources;  nnd  for  the  extraordinary  )al 
which  the  colonel  allowed  himself  ■  precise  information  "  to 

li-h  his  case,  I  refer  to  Lieutenant  Fitzaimon's  evidence  (• 
Lilley  and  his  comrades  were  then  brought  separately  to  Colonel  Crawley'* 
private  house,  and  were  there  interrogated  by  him  in  presence  of  two  of 
tho  principal  witnesses  f"r  the  prosecution.  Neither  of  the  field  officen 
of  the  regiment  nor  the  adjutant  was  allowed  to  be  present  in  order 
to  ace  that  the  men  had  fair  phiy;  nnd  uod  r  roch  iaqtuaiteritu  pres* 
sure  they  nre  stated  by  Colonel  Crawley  and  his  friend*  to  have  mode 

"  confession-." 

On  evidence  lima  ille-al iy  extorted,  Colonel  Crawley  declared  himself 
determined  to  bring,  nt  some  future  time,  charges  of  conspiracy  against 
Lilley,  Wakefield,  and  Duval.  In  the  meantime,  he  prevailed  on  General 
I'aiTell  to  allow  bin  to  place  tho  men  in  close  arrest.  This  occurred  on 
the  2<>th  of  April,  1382— the  oonrvnuirtiftl  having  eotmneneed  it.-*  pro- 
ceedings on  the  l«t  t)f  that  month.  'I'lvn  days  afterwards,  on  the  *dtb, 
General  Farrcll  wrote  to  Sir  William  Mansfield,  the  Commander- i. a 
at  Bombay,  informing  him  of  tho  steps  which  had  bet 
Crawley  and  himaalf,  and  forwarding  the  ''confessions"  and  Other  evidence 
on  which  the  ptoeeCUtPT  profeneod  to  be  anxious  to  found  charges  of  con- 
spiracy against  tho  three  sergeant-major*.  Sir  William  replied  that  bo 
charge  of  any  kind  could  possibly  be  established  on  such  BTld  QCt;  but,  at 
IBM  time,  we  are  told  by  Lord  Hartington,  ili.it  hfl  comi 

rrot  of  allowing  the  prisoners  to  b  e lose  arrest 

until    the   court- martial    should   be   concluded.       The  1    then   sat 

twenty  two  dnya.  The  issue  was  one  which  any  civil  court  would 
readily  disposed  of  in  a  few  hours;  and  Sir  William  has  since  explained 
ili.it  he  did  not  anticipate  that  the  illegal  order  which  he  pave  coukl  lave 
paesibly  prolonged  the  imprisonment  of  tho  men  many  days  or  even  hours, 
and  that  he  had  no  conception  of  the  "penal  nature"  of  the  confinement 
to  which  they  would  be  subjected. 

Bnutanoei,  However,  arising  from  the  intolerably  tediooa  nature  of 
the  proceedings  of  courts-mart inl  in  the  British  seiviec,  protracted  the 
trird  Ironi  tho  1st  of  April  to  tho  7th  of  Juno.  Wakefield  and  Duval  were 
then  dwcliargvd,  aib  r   forty  days  of  solitary  con  linemen  t.      LiU 
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itime,  died  in  arrest.  And  no  wonder.  Tic  Indian  summer  was 
at  iu  height,  a  season  during  which  European  constitutions  can  ill  support 
the  suffocating  beat,  «rtn  when  ■uiuuixlfcd  by  all    the  loxuin  lUjd 

comforts  which  wealth,  liberty,  and  leisure  can  contribute  towards  its 
alleviation.  During  that  terrible  time,  John  Lilley  had  been  kept  by 
i  I  I  i  iv.  !i  \  |  close  prisoner  in  Lis  quarters,  under  circumstances  ot 
peculiar  aggravation.  Bl  KM  I  t'dl,  stout,  healthy  man,  37  years  of  age, 
accustomed,  in  the  daily  dischnrge  of  his  duty,  to  a  life  of  unci 
activity.  He  had  married  in  18GD  a  young  wife,  and  she  bad  bornf  him 
two  children — who  had  both  died  n  few  weeks  before  the  trial  ©f  C. 
Smalt*  ut  Mhow.  During  his  long  arrest,  Mrs.  Lilley,  herself  in  the  hut 
stage  of  consumption,  shared  hia  imprisonment.  They  were  lodged  in  a 
single  room,  raihrr  fas    tli.-nt   lili  ^nare,   which  had  originally 

bee  n  a  stable.  Here  I.ilhy  and  his  wife  bii/ni.dii-il  fiff  opvardsof  a  month, 
the  husband  tending  the  dyiug  woman.  A  sentry  placed  outside  the 
anhway  which  served  as  an  entrance  to  the  stable,  was  ordered  lo  allow  ot 
jio  ci'imuuiiH-.-itinii  frc.nii  without.  One  day  the  wife  of  a  sergeant  named 
Gibson  Btopped  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Lilley'*  prison,  gave  her  a  few  slower*, 
and  spoke  to  her  a  few  words  of  pity  and  copulation.     Colonel  Crawley 

■d  of  this,  and  orders  were  immediately  issued,  that  die  rentry,  who 
up  to  that  time  had  been  stationed  outside  the  room,  should  thenceforward 
b«  posted  within  it,  so  that  he  might  constantly  keep  John  Lilley,  and, 
consequently,  his  wife — who  was  afflicted  with  chronic  diarrhoea — uudor 
his  cyos,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  In  that  fearful  ■Jmospflaw — for 
in.uiy  dayi  and  night*,  in  the  ptflSOBCe  of  a  succession  of  strange  men, 
unceasingly  pacing  up  and  down  the  centre  of  the  small  foul  chamber — 
every  function  of  nature  had  to  be  performed  by  the  wretched  invalid.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  poor  young  creature  might  readily  have  avoided  all 
tins  misery  nnd  shame  had  she  chosen  to  do  eo.  She  might  have  caused 
herself  to  be  removed  to  the  regimental  hospital,  I  here  cite  would  have  besa 
decently  waited  upon  by  persons  of  her  own  sex,  properly  lodged,  and 
tmdcrly  treated,  but  the  was  a  wifu  and  a  mother;  jhe  had  just  lost 
both  In  r  (luldriMj;  she  kin-w,  moreover,  that  she  herself  was  not  long 
for  tiiis  world,  and  iliat  if  she  allowed  herself  to  he  separated  from  h 01 
husband  la  hi*  adversity,  she  should,  in  all  probability,  never  sea  him 
again.  Wives  and  mothers  will,  therefore,  readily  understand  how  it  came 
to  ptM  that  Clarissa  Lilley  clung  to  the  father  of  her  dead  little  ones, 
and  patiently  elected  to  endure  even  the  terrible  indignities  I  havs 
scribed,  in  order  to  secure  to  herself  the  melancholy  consolation  of  dying 
in  his  aims. 

It  |g  nuitti lying  to  have  to  record  thnt  the  members  oi  the  Mhow 
Court- m  aiiial  Blight  hate  prevented  the  infliction  of  much  of  this  misery, 
and  might  probably  have  K.vcd  John  Lilley 'a  life,  had  they  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  interfere. 

When  Lilley,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  the  prison,  i. 
described  to  LieU'.cuaul- IVlvnel  1'ayn  and  his  colleagues  his  cruel  j 


nthes 
itkcd 

lyee. 
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lien,  saying,  "  A  sentry  in  placed  at  my  hulroorn  door,  where  my  tick 
[■  dow  lying  ;  the  dott  in  quite  open;  the  sentry  ii  posted  but  two 
feet  from  my  bed,"  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that  seme  one  01 
those  fifteen  officers  and  gentlemen  would  have  been  morrd  to  generoni 
indignation  and  remonstrance  by  the  pitiable  plaint.  But  if  the  Mhow 
Itook  is  to  bu  believed,  the  matter  waa  passed  over  by  the  court  a* 
not  calling  for  any  particular  notice  on  their  part,  and  Lilley,  having  giren 
his  cridcncc,  waa  marched  back  to  hit  prison  to  rejoin  hia  wife,  and  to  die 
with  li.-r. 

For  three  weeks  more  did  these  poor  people  linger  on  as  beat  they 
might,  and  then  the  man  died,  and  the  woman  was  removed  to  dip 
quarter*  of  a  friend,  where,  after  a  few  days,  she  died  too;  and  Iho  wholo 
family — husband,  wife,  and  children — now  lie  buried  in  the  churchyard 
;ii  Mhovr. 

The  following  simple  and  tender  letter,  written  by  John  i 
wife,  the  day  before  her  own  death,  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  kindly 
ami  patient  nature  of  the  victims  who*c  sad  fete  ha*  been  here  described. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  gentle  sentiments  which  it  breathes 
can  hare  emanated  from  the  wife  of  a  dangerous  and  foul-mouthed 
conspirator : — 

Mr  hkab  Sutra  i*o  Bnoruen,— 

Tms  Is  indeed  a  palnftd  moment— a  task  I  never  expected  to  hare  to  i 
Sty  Moved  bashsnd  b  no  more.    Ho  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  morning  of  the  SAih  of 
alar.     It  was  to  cad-lca;  he  •>*»  hdciubly  »«ll  tho  day  betuTtt.     Dear  inter,  in  . 
go  to  our  father  and  mother,  I  cannot  writs  I  'flic  hhv  will  In:  too  mack 

fur  them.    I  am  slaying  with  Sergeant  Major  Cotton  ami  M  a.    I  was  u>  ban 

Kuiip  into  licopitol,  but  doctor  sayi  I  almll  sot  lnut  long,  to  I  don't  think  1  shall  be 
removed  before  anything  happens.  I  cannot  write  any  more)  I  cannot  ait  op.  My 
heat  love.    Your  loving  and  affectionate  "inter, 

Ukov,  Jwe  7.  Cxaatsu  Liuar. 

A   complaint   lm«   recently   been  made  that  the  British  public  has 
reserved  all  ita  sympathy  INv  ftmily,  and  has  abstained  from  any 

expression  of  regret  at  the  severe  domestic  affliction  to  which  Colonel 
Crawley  alluded,  when  he  complained  to  tho  court  -martini  at  Mhow  Ihst 
"  the  upas-like  shadow  of  Captain  Smnles  had  fallen  on  his  threshold, 
and  had  converted  his  heretofore  happy  home  into  a  scene  of  mourning  and 
" — (p.  171.)  It  Is  perhaps  ns  well,  therefore,  to  explain  that  Colonel 
Crawley  was  bereaved  of  his  mother-in- law  whilst  tho  Mhow  Court- 
martial  was  titling,  and  that  he.  thiu  informed  Colonel  Payn  and  hi* 
colleagues  that  the.  unlinky  paymaster  of  his  regiment  ought  to  bo  con- 
sidered responsible  for  the  melancholy  event 

On  the  very  day  on  which  Clarissa  Lillny  was  painfully  penning 

List  farewell  to  her  family  and  friends,  Colonel  Crawley  was  adc 

tho  court-martial  nt  Mhow  in  rejily.     Ilia  mam  object  was  to  convince  the 

that  the  prisoner 's  witnesses  had  deliberately  perjured  themselves. 

.  had  at  that  time  been  dead  twelve  days.     The  regimental  surgeon 

hud  lonmlly  reported  that  ho  considered  the  mane  death  to  have  been 
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mainly  caused  by  tlie  mental  and  bodily  sufferings  oonaequent  on  liia 
wife' a  illness  and  bis  own  long  imprisonment,  ond  Sir  William  Mansfield 
bad  communicated  to  Colonel  Crawley,  more  than  a  month  before,  bit 
decision  that  there  was  no  evidence  which  would  afford  a  chance  of  MM  V  I  - 
ing  the  sergeant-majors  of  conspiracy.  All  these  important  paints  appear 
to  have  been  withheld  from  the  knowledge  of  the  court,  for,  in  Gal 

!«.->•'«  reply,  that  officer  stated  that  ho  had  passed  by  the  evidenoo 
of  the  three  sergeant-majors  as  unworthy  of  notice,  "  because  they  hail  all 
three  been  guilty  of  conspiracy  against  him."  And  the  members  of  the 
court-martial,  ignorant,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  the  long  and  honourable 
career  of  the  man  who  was  thus  defamed,  of  hia  spotless  character,  and 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  lie  had  just  perished,  seem  to  hnvu 
listened  with  approving  credulity  to  the  groundless  calumnies  which 
the  prosecutor   thus  found  it   expedient  to  heap  on   the  dead  soldier's 

nry. 

It  is  but  fair  that  Colonel  Crawley  should  enjoy  whatever  advnntago 
may  nccruo  to  him  from  the  tardy  explanation  which  he  at  laxt  thought 
ill.  t-n  k-c  luiii'ir  Wpeothlg  \'n<:  DMBBB  iii  which  the  Lilley n  lind  been 
treated  whilst  under  arrest.  Had  he  pleased  he  might  have  made  this 
explanation  on  the  7th  of  May,  when  Lilley  first  complained  of  his  wife's 
cruel  position  to  the  court,  and  when  both  the  sergeant- major  and  the 
adjutant  of  the  regiment  were  under  his  cross-examination.  He  pref 
however,  to  take  no  notice  of  it  for  a  month ;  and  on  the  7th  of  June,  the 
last  day  on  which  the  court  sat,  ho  observed,  in  his  reply,  that  "  cloeo 
arrest  necessarily  implies  a  sentry  over  a  prisoner,  but  it  does  not  necessi- 
tate bit  being  placed  over  a  prisoner's  wife  and  family."  "  I  can  assuro 
the  court,"  said  Colonel  Crawley,  "  that  no  person  could  bo  more  shocked 
tli.in  I  was,  when  I  learnt  from  the  evidence  of  Sergeant-Major  Li  11.  y  6  M 
his  wifo  had  been  incommoded  or  annoyed  by  the  precauttM  taken  for 
his  safe  custody.  It  was  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Fitasimon's  fnult,  if  any 
such  thing  occurred ;  for  it  was  his  duty,  as  adjutant,  to  have  seen  tho 
post  assigned  to  the  sentry,  and  to  have  taken  care  that  no  such  improper 
intviil  v.  ith  the  privacy  of  the  sergeant-major's  wifo  could  havo 

taken  place.  As  it  was,  the  moment  I  became  acquainted  with  the  state- 
maat  of  Sergeant- Major  Lilley,  I  sent  off  orders  to  have  the  sentry 
removed  to  a  fart  where  ho  could  perform  hia  duty  equally  well,  without 
interfering  with  or  annoying  Mrs.  Lilley." 

Until  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  "  Remarks"  on  the  Mhow  Court-martial  were 
promulgated,  the  various  officers,  whoso  characters  wore  affected  by  the 
unsupported  statements  which  Colonel  Crawley  had  (ntrodoosd  into  hia 
reply,  had  no  means  of  knowing  how  far  those  statements  had  obtained 
credit  with  the  higher  authorities.  When,  however,  Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant  r'itzaimon  discovered  that  tho  Commander-in-Chief  in  India, 
without  calling  upon  him  for  any  explanation,  had  publicly  reprimanded 
him  en  his  colonel's  mere  assertion  that  he  was  the  person  responsible  for 
the  treatment  to  which  the  L;lh y»  had  been  subjected  during  their  arrest, 
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bo  adopted  the  only  h  t'itimate  course  open  to  him  in  order  to  clear  his 
character  '  u]jii!:ui.iii.   He  drew  up  a  letter,  cautiously  and  respect- 

fully won  r/fog  the  truth  of  lhe  grave  charge  which  Colonel 

Crawley  had  made  against  him,  and  which  had  drawn  down  upon  him  Sir 
iiu  .1  Bo  b  i  pal  iin  dkpiiaaare,  Sesffirmed  thitia  ha  liwlingi  Mm  Ii 
the  late  Sergeant- Major  UUey  and  his  wife  he  had  simply  carried  oul  lhe 
orders  which  he  had  received  from  his  commanding  officer ;  and  he  p 

hat  these  orders  had  been  given  in  lbs  presence  of  several  witnesses, 

whu  could  be  referred  to.     He  further  explained,  that  there  wee  not,  and 

never  bad  been,   any  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  his  eyesight  wai 

1.     ;  :in.l  that  three  medical  men,  who  had  recently  examined  his 

eyes,  had  certified  that  his  rision  was  in  no  way  impaired.0 

b  tter,  dated  November  3,  18*^  -'.  Lieutenant  Fitzsimon  requeued 
the  acting  adjutant  of  the  Gib.  Dragoons— for  be  himself  bad  been  sus- 
pended from  the  adjutancy — to  forward  through  the  proper  channel*  to 
Ci»uimmider-in-Chief  for  bin  Excellency's  information.  No  official 
notice  of  it  was  taken  by  Oolon  1  |  'raw  ley  $n  more  than  0  fortnight. 
On  the  17lh  of  November's  Lieutenant  Fitnimon  WM  utut  fjr  to  his  colo- 
nel's bouse,  where  a  letter  was  read  to  bira  by  order  of  General  Farreal, 
informing  him  that  his  statements  were  inaubordinnte,  mid  that  he  ought 
to  be  thankful  lor  being  allowed  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  thetu. 
The  letter  concluded  by  desiring  that  Lieutenant  Fitasimon  would  decide 
US'  the  spot  whether  he  would  withdraw  them  or  not.  Lieutenant  Fitr- 
•imou — intimidated,  B  well  he  might  be,  by  the  proceeding*  of  the  Mhow 
li.il  and  by  the  Commander-in-Cliief'a  remarks  thereupon— 
d,  that  u.i  General  F&rrell  pronounced  hia  statementa  to  be  insubor- 
dinate, he  had  no  choice  but  to  withdraw  them;  which  he  accor. 
did  in  a  second  letter,  dated  November  19;  specifying,  how. 
second  letter,  the  reason  which  had  induced  him  to  withdraw  the  first. 
1  ipt  if  thin  second  letter,  Colonel  Crawley  again  sen 

Lieutenant  Fitzsimon,  and  read  to  him  a  portion  of  a  private  letter  from 
the  Abaiatant  Adjutant-General  at  Mhow,  conveying  General  FarrcU'a  desire 
that  the  second  tetter  should  be  withdrawn,  and  a  third  letter  written,  in 
which  the  reason  which  had  induced  Lieutenant  Fitzsimon  to  withdraw  the 
first  letter  should  be  omitted. 

This  waa  done,  the  third  k-t.rer  luing  dated  November  21,  18G2  ;  and 
immediately  afterward*  Lieutenant  FitieimOO  placed  his  powers  of  eyesight 
1  dispute,  by  obtaining  from  the  musketry   instructor  ut  Mhow  a 
..:  •  in-lit.  class  rim  It  600  yards. 

These  details  and  these  dates  have  been  given,  because  it  is  desirable, 
jf  on;,  1 1  it  nre  to  be  conceded  to  1  dicers  by  which  tbcj 


DM.,,,  AvgmH  10,  i 

•  I  en  ifj  thai  1  bare  carefully  examined  and  tested  Lieutenant  and  Adjaunt 
ions}  ores,  and  fiml  that  be  is  not  a!  1,  nor  in  any  way 

affected  with  drtVctivo  I 

(Sigur.l)         \V.  B.  WlLOB,  Surgnn  Otulitl  in  Jicland  to  fjtr  Majesty. 
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obtain   redress  fur  wrong  done  thetn  by  their  superiors,  that  the 
spondencc  to  which  I  Lave  adverted  should  be  produced  before  tho 

lity  which  is  about  to  lak  i-nil   FiirreU'8  own  account  of 

the  transaction — read  to  the  Hmm  of  Commons  by  Colonel  Barttcloi — 
varies  materially  from  thy  details  given  above.  It  deuius  that  any  kitvi  i 
W  written  by  General  Fan-ell's  orders  on  the  subject,  and  datHiXm  that 
• : I i • : -  a-  mm  ly  offend  ;k  friendly  verbal  recommendation  to  Lieutenant. 
Fitzainion  U>  withdraw  hi*  lettc-r  of  tlie  .'Jul  JSuvimiber,  because  the  general, 
oddly  enough,  considered  it  disrespectful — not  to  Colonel  Crawley,  whom  it 
d  undeliberate  falsehood  on  two  points,  hut  to  Sir  Hugh  Uoae. 

Tho  circumstance*  connected  with  the  death  of  Sergeant-Major  Lilley 
excited  considerable  notice  both  in  India  and  in  England,  the  more 
especially  ns  that  catastrophe  was  attributed  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  in  his 
"  l:< murk*"  to  the  drunken  habits  of  the  deceased.  A  bill  for  twenty-four 
bottle*  of  spirit*  had  been  sent  in  by  :i  native  dealer  to  Lilley 's  repre- 
sentative* after  the  sergeant-major's  death,  and  u  copy  of  it  had  been  privately 
communicated  to  Sir  Hugh  Ruse,  who  forthwith  assumed  that  the  whole 
of  this  liquor  must  have  been  consumed  by  the  unhappy  man  during  the 
period  of  his  arrest,  and  reproved  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment  fur  having 
been  ignorant  of  tho  fact,  and  for  having  erroneously  attributed  his  death 
to  grief  and  confinement.  Had  Sir  Hugh  taken  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  bill,  he  would  hare  seen  that  nine  bottle*  out  of  the  twruij,  lour  btd 
been  suppliul  to  Lilley  before  hi*  arrest,  and  that  two  others  had  been 
charged  to  him  after  In:  dad  been  struck  down  by  apoplexy  ;  had  lie  made 
proper  and  reasonable  .inquiry  before  he  branded  the  man  as  a  suicidal 
drunkard  ia  the  lace  of  his  comrades  and  of  the  whole  army,  he  would 
La.,  learnt  that  tho  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  remainder  had 
been  administered  to  Mrs.  Lilley  by  medical  prescription — the  poor  woman 
having  with  difficulty  been  kept  alive  fur  mauy  weeks  by  large  doses  of 
the  strongest  stimulants. 

U.K. II.  the  Duko  of  Cambridge,  in  hi*  memorandum  of  the  ISA 
December,  18G2,  has  done  full  justice  to  Lilley's  character  on  this  point, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  subject  so  paiuful  to  his  friends  will  be 
allowed  to  rest.  But  if  it  be  revived,  it  ought  to  be  sifted  to  the  bottom, 
no  loose  assertions  ought  to  be  permitted  to  umii.-Ji  the  memory  of 
that  good  and  unfortunate  soldier,  and  the  character  and  evidence  of  any 
■  || in -m  who  may  be  produced  on  the  Hubject  ought  to  bo  tested  by  the 
most  rigid  inquiry  and  cross-examination ;  for,  if  Colonel  Crawley  i»  to  be 
believed,  tampering  with  witnesses  is  a  practice  not  entirely  unknown  in 
the  British  army,  ami  both  offiMH  and  privates  are  occasionally  kua- 
ile  of  pressure,  nnd  accessible  to  temptation  iiroiu  high  and  inlhn  mid 
quarters. 

While  Captain  Suiales  wos  engaged  in  defending  himself  under  extra- 
ordinary difficulties  beibre  the  court-martial  at  Mhow,  Colonel  Craw  I.  y 
seized  the  embarrassing  epj.orl  unity  of  instituting  on  inquiry  into  the 
I  ^master'*  accounu.     Tho  majority,  it  not  the  whole,  of  the  committee 
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selected  by  Colonel  Crawley  for  this  purpose,  wn*  composed  of  wiln 
f-ir  (he  prosecution  on  the  trial  which  was  at  tho  time  pending;  out 
them  being,  of  course,  tho  husband  of  the  lady  who  had  originated  tho 
moral  and  social  difficulty  in  the  regiment,  and  who  was,  consequently, 
an  avowed  enemy  of  Captain  Smnlcs.  Tho  poor  paymaster  objected,  a* 
well  he  might,  to  the  constitution  of  thi*  committee,  and  appealed  in  vain 
to  Genera!  Farrell  ognhv  I  result  of  the  inquiry  was,  nevertheless, 

tibleto  Captain  8m»h-<,  VrhoM  te-timoaials  of  fbttMf  good  »crrioe,aiHl 
whose  appointment  IB  At  B  li  Dl  IgOOM  in  1858,  prove,  that  until  ho  *u 
iliimvn  InooPtaclwHh  Colonel  Crawley,  he  had  been  looked  npon  favourably 
by  the  War-Office.     And  although  a  disposition  appear*  to  exist  at  the 
present  moment  to  affix  on  Captain  Smales  the  imputation  of  inaccuracy,  or 
worse,  in  his  accounts,  certain  it  is  that  no  open  charge  of  the  kind  lute  been 
irod  against  him  by  anybody,  and  that  he  is  here  in  London,  pertina- 
ly  challenging  inquiry,  and  railing  to  obtain  it.    If  the  late  paymaster 
■  Oth  Dmgoon*  is  u  defaulter,  he  is  a  very  singular  one.     He  will  not 
abscond,  as  defaulter*  in  general  are  but  too  eager  to  do;  he  will  not 
enjoy  his  ill-gotten  gains — if  UUgottm  gains  ho  has — in  prudent  silence. 
Hois  eternally  hammering  at  the  door  of  the  War-Office,  bothering  the 
private  secretaries,  worrying  Sir  Edward  Lugnrd,  and  writing  vehement 
letters  in  the  newspapers.     The  authorities  at  the  Wnr-OAoa  are  surely 
bound,  injustice  both  to  tin:  public  parte  an  unlucky  paymaster 

oUJ  either  to  give  him  a  clean  bill  of  health  and  to  admit  that  they 
ham  no  claims  against  him,  or  to  take  him  and  his  sureties  into  •  court  of 
law,  and  enforco  whatever  claims  they  really  have.  It  is  ungenerous  thai 
to  r:iieo  doubts  as  to  his  integrity  an  a  paymaster,  in  order  to  prejudice  the 
other  points  which  are  in  dispute  as  to  the  treatment  he  has  rtcerrtd  at 
the  hands  of  Colonel  Crawley  and  the  Mhow  court-martial. 

Mr.  Sni.nles*  present  poartfoa  is  earioosly  anoraafon*.  The  Albow 
ciiiirt-niart.ial  actitcnerd  him  to  be  cnfliirrcd  on  the  9th  of  Jane,  1861, 
BBd  Sir  Hugh  Rose  confirmed  the  sentence  en  the  11th  of  July-  Bk 
appeal  to  II.K.1I.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  failed,  and,  a  yoar  afterwards,  ea 
the  81st  of  May,  18(58,  Captain  Smales  w;n  -\r.<  Med  oat  of  the  6th  Dra- 
goons and  his  successor  appointed.  Bot,  on  the  4  th  of  the  following  Jam, 
the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  wrote  to  Mr.  Smalea  to  inform  him  that  "all 
the  papers  relative  to  his  case  had  jnst  been  submitted  to  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate-General for  his  consideration  ;''  nn  intimation  which  certainly  savour* 
of  the  slwrp  eriminal  practice  formerly  known  in  the  North  as  "Jedburgh 
justice,"  by  whiih  prisoner*  nacd  to  be  hanged  first  and  tried  afterwards. 
(  'n  tin'  20th  of  the  same  month,  Lord  Hartington  informed  the  Hottst  «f 
Oommona  that  the  Judge  Advocate-General,  having  had  all  the  papers  eoa- 
I  \sitli  the  case  before  him,  had  al  i  >  the  astonishing eoneto* 

rion  that  the  sentence  which  had  been  passed  on  Mr.  Pmajasj  was  a  legs! 
sentence.  It  was  to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  no  more  would  be  heard  of 
that  milorluruitc  gentleman.  But  in  less  than  a  month  Mr.  Smalts'  bead 
appeared  above  VMMr  again,  and  tho  public  learnt  from  a  private 
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that  the  Judge  Advocate-(ienoral  had  obtained  farther  information  from 
India  which  had  compelled  liini  to  reverse  his  previous  decision,  that 
Mr.  Smnle*'  sentence  ww,  after  all,  illegal,  and  that  lie  had  consequently 
been  pardoned.  The  paymaster's  friends  were,  however,  hardly  allowed 
10  congratulate  Un  on  this  unexpected  turn  in  his  auaira,  before 
ir  tottet  from  .Sir  Edward  Ltigard  appeared,  explaining  to  the  per- 
plexed paymaster  that  the  pardon  which  he  had  received  was  an  houoraiy 
and  theoretical  pardon  as  it  were — for  that  it  was  only  to  date  from  I  he  day 
after  that  on  which  the  punishment  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced  I  b 
have  been  fully  carried  out;  and  (hut  he  waa  to  receive  neither  .irr.nr*  of 
pay,  nor  hnlfnoy,  nor  future  employment,  hut  waa  to  remain  for  the-  D 
his  life,  thanks  to  the  mercy  of  hie  Sovereign,  a  ruined,  though  pardoned, 
civil  hn. 

The  result  of  this  Mutefag  injustice  will  he  that  tho  Judge  Ad- 
vocate-General will  elevate  an  obscure  and  not  altog< 
individual  to  the  dignity  of  a  martyred  innocent,  and  that  the  \Yar- 
Ollice  and  the  public  will  hear  a  good  deal  more  of  Mr.  Sinalea  before 
they  hare  done  with  him.  Nor  do  the  military  authorities  deserve  much 
sympathy  under  the  infliction  which  they  are  thus  perversely  drawing 
down  upon  themselves.  It  is  manifestly  unjust  that  a  man  should  be 
punished  for  a  crime  h  lie  has  been  illegally  convicted,  under  the 

pretence  that  he  ha*  probably  committed  a  crime  i  ■  different 

nature  which  his   opponents  appear  afraid  to  prcse  against  him;  and  it 
Is  nx  manifestly  indecent  that  her  Majesty's  pardon  should  thus  be  inge- 
ly  distorted  hy  the  law  advisers  of  the  Crown  into  an  indireot  instru,. 
merit  of  punishment. 

I  cannot  eoaeltide  this  paper  without  earnestly  calling  the  attention  of 
those  whom  it  may  concern  to  the  antiquated,  cumbrous,  and  impotent 
machinery,  by  means  of  which  the  administration  of  justice  is  still 
attempted  in  the  British  sendee.  Courts-martial  are,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  court*  of  law  ;  they  ought  not  to  be  swayed  by  any  sentimental 
nr  conventional  notions  cf  honour  or  professional  usage  ;  and  should  be 
conducted  strictly  according  to  tho  established  rule*  of  British  juris- 
prudence, save  where  the  Mutiny  Act  has  otherwise  ordered.  But  no 
Jaw  reform  haa  yet  been  permitted  to  penetrate  within  their  narrow  and 
obscure  precincts.  The  wholesome  rays  of  publicity  illumine  and  venti- 
late their  proceeding*  only  on  extreme  occasions,  such  aa  that  which  is 
jus*  now  under  consideration.  The  curative  operation  of  legal  criticism 
is  never  openly  and  fairly  applied  to  them ;  and  they  continue  in  the 
present  day  to  blunder  and  grope  in  the  dark  for  their  verdicts,  precisely 
as  they  did  one  hundred  year*  ago.  An  intolerable  dilatorioess  of  pro- 
ceeding, a  tendency  to  diverge  into  irrelevant  issues,  an  absence  of  all 
i  and  effective  pros*  examination,  and  a  readiness  to  admit  evidence 
which  ought  to  be  rejected,  and  to  reject  evidence  which  ought  to  be 
received,  form  but  a  few  of  the  many  deplorable  characteristic*  which  dis- 
tinguish these  feeble  and  unsatisfactory  tribunals.     The  officer*  who  nerve 


on  them,  and  the  officers  whose  duty  it  is,  as  acting  judge-advocates,  I* 
dircci  I  too  often  diemselves  completely  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 

tic  land  and  of  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  ore  sadly  prone  to  grasp  at  ti 
conclusions  towards  which  their  professional  instincts  and  prejudices  poini 
without  taking  common  care  that  their  verdicts  are  borne  out  by  the  evi 
which  has  been  submitted  to  them.     What  n  cynical  French,  writer  ha* 
asserted  of  the  majority  of  his  countrywomen,  "  Qft'e/lfj  rCotU  point  <U 
prinripa,  tilts  se  ctmduiaent  par  le  camr,"  may  with  frr  more  truth  be  sail 
of  most  of  our  courts-martial,  which  constantly  convict  prisoners  becsutt 
they  wish  to  convict  them,  and  not  because  the  charges  upon  which  they 
have  been  arraigned  hava  been  legally  proved.     It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 
the  habit  of  "  hard  swearing,"  a  crime  which  in  our  civil  court*  bears 
nglier  name  of  perjury,  does  not  draw  down  from  British  court*-  martial 
the  officers  and  gentlemen  who  indulge  in  it  the  same  stern  meed  of  cen- 
sure and  punishment  which  is  invariably  awarded  to  it  in  civil  courts  ly 
the  Judges  of  the  laud.     One  would  almost  be  inclined  to  suspect,  m 
lightly  is  that  evil  practice  viewed  in  military  circles,  that,  as  easy-; 
moralists  hold  it  to  be  scarcely  a  crime  lor  a  man  of  pleasure  to  for- 
swear himself  in  defence  of  a  frail  fair  one's  lame,  so  our  court*-! 
consider  that  a  moderate  amount  of  "hard  swearing"  in  buj>[x< 
patron,  or   of   "the    interests  of  discipline,"  is  a  coinr.  venial 

offence,  of  which  no  serious  notice  is  taken  in  that  ruvisod  and  mitigated 
version  of  the  Decalogue,  which  men  of  honour  of  a  certain  class  are  is 
the  hul.it  of  constructing  for  themselves,  in  lieu  of  the  sterner  and  le» 
convenient  Mosaic  original.  Such,  al  least,  is  the  only  way  tu  which  the 
frightful  amount  of  perjury  can  be  accounted  for,  which  disfigures  the 
proceedings  of  so  many  of  our  courts-martial,  and  which  invariably 
escapes  the  censure,  and  even  the  notice,  of  the  court,  provided  aliT«\t 
the  "  hard  swearing  "  bo  on  the  side  of  authority  and  power.  Both  in 
the  Robertson-Benlinck  caaa  in  Dublin,  and  in  this  recent  trial  at  Mhov, 
the  prosecutors  openly  imputed  that  crime  to  the  prisoners'  witnesses, 
without  nudting  any  serious  effort  to  establish  the  terrible  charge  ;  and 
the  court  on  both  occasions  listened  to  the  unsupported  calumny  ia 
approving  wlciicc,  and  endorsed  it  by  their  verdicts,  which,  as  seen  as 
they  wore  tested  by  impartial  and  competent  legal  criticism,  were  re- 
luctant l_y,  but  iiuceisarily,  set  oxide. 

The  number  of  troops  Btatioiml  in  England  H  so  .small,  and  the  ink* 
ences  of  society  are  so  strong  and  binding  ou  their  officers,  that  military 
trials  on  subjects  of  importance  are  comparatively  rare  in  thin  country. 
"When,  however,  they  do  occur,  the  usual  rcsidt  is,  cither  that  an  unpopular 
or  obscure  prisoner  is  treated  with  rigual  injustice,  especially  if  he  belusg 
to  the  non-combatant  branches  of  the  service ;  or,  more  frequently,  thst 
military  crime  got*  entirely  unpunished,  by  reason  of  the  incompetence  or 
the  partiality  of  the  court.  But  it  is  in  India,  and  in  our  more  distant 
■  1  ate,  that  the  defects  of  our  system  of  military  law  are  most  s;t 
illustrated.  The  tin  ol  our  armies  in  the  Iudiisn  presidencies,  the  vast  una 
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over  which  they  nru  scattered,  the  distance  from  head-quarters,  the  con- 
sequent relaxation  of  discipline,  and  many  other  obvious  causes  calculated 
to  engender  the  commission,  of  military  crime,  afford  ample  opportunities 
for  toting  itt  hwffiriWMJ,  It  would  be  well  worth  the  whila  of  any 
Member  of  Parliament,  ambitious  of  rendering  a  good  service  to  his 
country,  to  cause  the  records  of  the  Judge  Advocate's  offices  in  London 
and  in  Calcutta  to  bo   scan-In  «1,   and   a  <  ■  hi   he   ma-h-   e>i    the 

many  f**1*ftTfff  in  which,  during:  the  last  twcnty-livi-  years,  BOtCsioBJ 
avowed  failures  of  justice  have  resulted  from  the  iguorauce,  caprice,  and 
I  of  courts-martial.     The  mere  statistics  of  these  eases,  together  n  itfa 
(In   remarks  and  subsequent  decision  of  the  superior  author!  tic  tlutnipon, 
would  certainly  raise  a  univvuul  ay  for  reform.     Great  as  the  e.\ 
OfS  i-,  and  powerful  as  are  the  prolewionnl   jaejudiaflB   by  which  it   will 
probably  be  supported,  thcro  exists  a  sovereign  specific  for  it  ready  to  our 
brad* — I  tptdJfo  which  has  of  lato  yearn  boon  tried  in  many  analogous 
cases,   and   usually   with    immediate    and   complete   success.     A   public 
inquiry  iotO  ihe  working  of  our  present  I]  item  of  military  jurippitiduu-c, 
by  a  Parliamentary   Committee  or  a  Royal   Commission,  is  all   that    i 
required,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things).     Ami 
it  will  indeed  be  discreditable  to  the  present  liu\  eminent,  if  mkIi  a  cruel, 
disastrous,  and  costly  complication  as  that  which  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  misconduct  of  the  late  court-martial  at  Mhow,  is  permitted  to  pass 
away,  without  some  endeavour  to  is  tract  permanent  good  out  of  the 
wrong  which,  has  just  been  perpetrated  in  the  outraged  name  of  Mil 
Justice. 


Ocl^btr  15,  1863. 
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CHAPTER  L 

IS  TEE  BEGESXUO. 

Ho w  my  history  was  begun  for  me — that  is  to  my,  whoa  T  was  ban 
and  wifo  were  my  parent* — is  doubtful  still,  I  sometimes  dunk.  Only 
this  I  hare  found  oat  for  certain — that  in  life  as  well  as  in  story- 
telling the  beginning  is  very  important,  and  that  a  good  ending  can 
scarcely  come  of  a  bad  beginning.  Not  we,  bnt  our  father*  and  iimhWi  i 
begin  oar  lives ;  and  if  we  are  to  do  well,  that  is  a  thing  they  ought  to  be 
▼cry  careful  about.  Careful  that  there  is  no  guilt,  no  seciecy ;  careful  to 
put  an  untangled  thread  into  oar  hands  wbea  we  are  to  carry  on  for 
ourselves,  and  not  a  tangled  one  which  is  a  great  task  and  a  heavy 
shame. 

We  shall  see  presently  whether  I  hare  been  reasonably  accoojrted  for. 
Bat,  to  begin,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  believed  myself  really  the  child  of 
Richard  and  Elizabeth  Forster,  cottagers  of  the  New  Forest.  In  the  first 
place  I  never  loved  them ;  and  though  they  lived  in  great  seclusion,  I 
had  opportunities  enough  of  seeing  there  was  something  between  other 
parents  and  their  children,  some  indescribable  sense  of  loving  and  be- 
longing, which  there  was  not  in  our  home.  But  then  there  was  not  much 
of  that  between  my  father  and  mother  themselves ;  and  I  used  to  think 
at  a  very  early  age  indeed  that  it  was  their  having  me  that  made  the 
difference. 

In  the  next  place,  there  was  that  about  the  very  house  which  made  it 
seem  to  me  not  my  home.  Had  it  been  a  cottage  like  other  cottages, 
with  thatched  roof  and  diamond-paned  windows,  and  climbing  plants 
hanging  from  the  walls,  and  bow-pots,  and  a  garden  of  flowers,  that  would 
have  satisfied  mo  ;  but  all  the  instincts  of  my  nature  revolted  against 
what  it  was.  It  was  not  like  a  cottage  at  all.  Much  more  did  it  resemble 
a  slice  of  a  barrack — so  formal  and  heavy,  with  its  walls  of  dull  red  brick, 
its  cold  slate  roof  on  which  no  bird  ever  alighted,  and  its  narrow  windows 
viciously  staring  like  little  Malayan  eyes  without  eyebrows.  There  was 
not  a  flower  nor  a  shrub  about  it — nothing  prettier  than  a  patch  of  house- 
hick  that  squatted  like  a  toad  over  the  sentry-box  which  shaded  the  door- 
way. My  natural  home  was  not  like  that;  and  I  remember  no  time  in 
my  life  when  I  did  not  think  so,  in  a  dim  discontented  way. 

Again,  I  have  not  made  out  that  the  children  of  English  peasants  arc 
often  educated  in  French  convent  Bchools ;  and  yet  I  was  sent  to  one  of 
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key,  and  was  afraid  or  ashamed  to  reveal  my  mieforUiae.      So  Uie  box 
remained  locked — and  was  presently  forgollea. 

And  my  great  qatstka   remained  unanswered — to  trouble  me  even 

when,  during  holiJfty  v..  peat  at  home,  I  WM  nt  liberty  to  wander 

nil  day  long  anii'Ut  Ibo  enchantment*  of  tin-  forest     I  plucked  up  heart  to 

goto  in j  father :   he  seemed  to  wonder  bow  the  question  bod  got 

m  baftdj  ihook  hu  own,  and  answered  very  kindly  that  if  I  did  not 

kcIiooI  always  I  had  better  hold  my  tongue.     This 

terrible  threat  silenced  me  altogether ;  for  I  dure  not  question  my  mother. 

But  Hho  knew  what  I  would  have  asked,  tor  all  that.     More  than  once 

roaaMogi  .I  Broths  had  teen  the  iuquixy  on  my 

li[»5,  and  bud  killed  it  than  with  a  look  which  had  a  world  of  warning  in 

it.     The  first  time  warn  it  cond,  menace. 

But  my  ]...  mi    mi   the  whole,  especially  my  lather. 

It  km  ha  who  taught  em  the  pallia  ia  the  wood,  acd  the  sweet  old- 
fashioned  country  names  of  ii  and  grasses,  lie  it  was 'who  filled 
my  mind  with  many  i  forest  leg)  ml,  very  incredible  and  nonsensically 
0 ■••  I  'i  BOw  1"  N  ■  brothel  tori.-  41  brother  iu  pieces,  and  went  home 
tad  said  it  w;ih  wolves  ;  and  straightway  wan  compelled  by  tome  spirit  that 
!■■'.-  ■  i-i  bin  ■■  go  doi  1  all  fonuaad  bowl, and  wonld  not  leavsoff; 
co  they  VBfO  obliged  to  kill  him.  And  how  there  in  another  place  wbcru 
the  grass  would  not  grow,  a  young  lady  was  hound  to  .1  tree  by  v. 
nirii  who  aUnr  bar  V  id  wrote  bis  name  across  btr 
bare  bosom  with  his  blood.  And  how  the  blood  never  could  be  washed 
from  it;  only  whenever  any  of  the  cruel  murderers  came  to  his  dying 
hour  the  letters  faded  from  her  bosom  for  the  tiiuo  aud  came  out  all  wtt 
It.  And  bow  w In.  1 1  tin-  1..  i  of  thfl  wicked  ones  perished  the  uiuw.- 
Bated  away  lor  the  last  time  on  ait  btaatt,  and  never  came  back  to  poor 
Barbara's  any  more  :  "and  they  do  buy/'  added  my  father,  with  a  I 

"  that  ASM  of  than  rufliana  was  ber  own  sister  in  disguise  1"  In 
this  monstrous  old  story  there  is  an  ending  of  forgiveness  and  peace  wLiei 
makes  me  hope  it  may  be  hut;  aud  1  half  believe  it  u. 

The  story  is  memorable  to  me,  however,  for  a  more  particular  reason. 
I  first  beard  it,  under  the  "  very  tree,"  on  the  morning  of  a  certain  day: 
my  own  story  commenced  in  the  evening,  or  rather  I  took  it  up  then ; 
■j  live!  up  to  thai  time  the  life  tbat  was  made  for  me,  and  become 
;i  ball  awkward  girl  of  thirteen.  Nobody  had  ever  ;*aid  1  was  besutbal 
jet ;  and  bo  I  suppose  all  my  loveliness  had  to  come. 

1  had  been  (ambling  in  the  forest  till  evening,  mazed  with  the  fiae 
fancies  and  wandering  thoughts  of  childhood — the  thought*  and  fancies  of 
a  mind  like  tlint  ol  tin  ( !  ri  ek  girls  who  saw  actual  life  in  every  tree,  and 
watched  for  water  nymphs  at  every  pool.  Presently  I  came  to  a  stress, 
it  down  beside  it.  The  water  rolled  over  the  worn  white  stonesesnd 
round  about  tin  :,   ;-n  it  and  mossy  grcon,  with  a  noiso  which  si 

first  grew  louder  and  toadei  ai  it  adzed  upon  my  sense*,  snd  then  hunter 
as  it  hushed  them  into  a  deeper  trance.     The  sun  M 
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those  f  Ja«w,  Ml  lo  '« ftni»li,"  but  to  learn  mjAB  C.  How  much  I  should 
bavo  pNftmd  IM  fai  EgBOfloM  of  tin.-  village  school  to  becoming  accom- 
plished, nt  ilie  foolish  word  is,  nmidst  the  dull  formality  and  odious 
restraint*  of  the  prison  1  wiu  Rent  lo,  I  alar.e  knew  then  ;  how  much  happier 
ihe  ono  lot  would  have  been  for  mo  than  tlio  other,  I  best  know  now. 

If  I  h:id  never  asked  myself  the  question  why  I,  a  forester's  dough- 
was  sent  to  a  school  for  gentlewomen,  it  would  have  been  forced  on  me — 
M  it  km — by  the  observation*  of  tin'  young  Indie*  my  schoolfellows.     We 
were  of  an  age  when  women  have  not  yet  learned  to  sting  with  word* 
■Bleared  with  the  honey  of  sympathy,  and  the  jnceta  which  were 

for  me  in  our  hours  of  recreation  were  crude  indeed.  I  understood, 
it  was  not  ashamed;  that  is  to  say,  I  understood  thai  1  t*M  out  of  my 
sphere  amongst  tho  young  ladies,  and  I  vehemently  agreed  with  them  :  a* 
an  unfledged  hawk  in  similar  earn  might  agree  with  a  colony  of  town- 
made  pigeons.  I  complained  to  my  mistresses,  telling  them  I  would 
ther  go  baok  and  live  wild  amongst  the  trees  where  I  was  l»ora ;  hut 
got  nothing  by  way  of  comfort  but  gentle  remonstranr 
cipliue.  I  was  to  have  patience:  I  waa  to  subdue  the  unruly  *]>irit  whkh 
unhappily  had  been  implanted  in  my  breast.  Above  nil  tiling*,  I 
was  to  be  silent.  Meanwhile,  an  extra  task  would  be  good  for  me,  they 
thou 

The  English  governess,  to  whom  I  naturally  turned  for  kindness  most 
confidently,  was  sterner  than  the  rest.  They  put  mc  aside-  with  cold 
rvaaive  gentknoaa ;  aha  would  listen  to  mc  with  a  fixed  attention  which 
»ve  me  more  eloquence  than  I  knew  how  to  control.  But  in  the  midst 
of  my  petulant  questions  (which  were  never  answered),  and  through  the 
mist  which  passionate  railing  brings  before  tho  railer's  eyes,  I  could  alway* 

her  face  growing  darker  and  more  rigid,  till  she  stopjwd  me  in  full 
with  n  stem,  "Silence,  Miss  Forstcr  ;  I  havo  heard  enough.  Qa 
and  forget  what  you  have  said."  And  yet  the  was  often  much  affected, 
utly;  and  at  times  (when  we  happened  to  he  alone  together,  and 
her  English  pride  was  not  brought-  out  by  the  observation  of  others,  as 
I  supposed)  the  behaved  to  mo  with  a  grave  kindness  which  nado  amends 
for  all.  Even  then,  however,  I  wondered  whether  she  did  not  really 
hate  and  despise  me,  and  only  tried  to  bo  kind  because  her  heart  was 
touched  by  my  friend letsnees,  or  because  abe  waa  ashamed  of  her  own 
unreasonable  hate.  But  I  waa  not  the  less  grateful  on  that  account, 
i»d  readily  set  off  vr&y  chance  word  of  nyropalhy  from  her  English 
lips  against  her  general  show  of  aversion.  I  remember  to  thU  hoar  being 
quito  melted  by  the  half-audible  exclamation,  "  Poor  littlo  wretch  !  "  a* 
she  left  tlie  closet  where  abe  had  to  place  me  for  insubordination  one  day. 
I  remember  most  of  all  an  evening  when  she  invited  me  into  her  room  to 
help  her  arrange  her  drawers.  A  dcliehiiul  u-k  1  a  delightful  evening  I 
She  gave  me  a  pretty  littJe  box,  and  into  tho  box  put  whatever  stray 
morsels  of  hopeless  trinket  -rubbish  I  took  a  fancy  to.  To  crown  all,  she 
gave  me  a  key  to  lock  tho  box  ;  and  I  locked  it  ;  and  next  day  lost  the 
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ot  all,   I  soon  found  myself  naked  in  the  warm  night  air  and  the  still 
waters  of  the  brook. 

You  must  know  that  I  had  acquire!  enough  of  die  art  of  swimmin; 
not  to  be  afraid  of  a  few  feet  of  deep  water ;  and  aa  the  pool  was  nowhere 
moro  than  twenty  yard*  across,  I  waded  fearlessly  out  toward  the  centre. 
The  water  did  deepen  there,  far  more  than  I  dreamed  aa  I  floated  over 
it,  with  my  face  turned  upward  to  the  moon.  Floating  sometimes,  wading 
sometime*,  sometimes  standing  liip-deep,  very,  rcry  still,  that,  with  my 
hair  gathered  from  my  cars,  I  might  listen  to  the  woodland  sound*  that 
swept  by  iu  wiirea  of  increasing  and  decreasing  swectnea* —  thus  passed 
the  time  away.  To  me  it  might  all  have  been  a  moment ;  hut  the 
moon  went  on  steadily,  marking  the  departing  minute*  by  a  shadow 
drawn  over  the  pool  like  a  shroud.  The  darkness  crept  over  from  die 
side  whence  I  had  started;  and  being  now  inclined  to  rest,  I  crossed  I* 
the  opposite  bank,  and  sat  down,  watching  the  shadow  as  it  cam*. 

I  ace  myself  sitting  there,  my  f*eo  in  shade,  my  feet  dangling  iu  die 
water.  The  moon  goes  on  her  way  overhead,  till  at  length,  by  extendiag 
my  foot,  I  can  almost  hide  it  in  the  advancing  darkness.  And  a  pretty 
pastime  it  was  to  measure  off  in  this  way  the  course  of  night;  bat 
pleuwmtor  still  to  think  of  nothing  at  all,  but  sit  paddling  in  the  water. 

That  was  not  to  Inst  long,  however.  As  I  drew  my  foot  idly  along  the 
bottom,  it  caught  in  what  I  thought  were  weeds;  I  drew  up  my  foot; 
nnd  dimly  saw  clinging  to  it  what  was  not  a  weed.  It  looked  to  me  likas 
tangled  hank  of  lace ;  but  while  I  stared  at  it,  it  slipped  from  my  foot. 
leaving  thcro  a  broken  string  of  beads,  which  also  dropt  from  the  string 
one  by  one  into  the-  water,  li -.-u  i  i.-nuH  recover  from  my  surprise  only 
two  or  three  were  left — those  which  crossed  my  foot  and  lodged  there. 

I  say  surprise,  but  that  is  a  feeble  word.  As  I  took  those  two  or 
three  gNaa  (Mads  into  my  hand,  I  trembled  with  ■  thrill  that  scattered  my 
hi  in*t;mil\\  imly  to  let  new  dreams,  new  wonders  in.  The  enchant- 
ment of  delight  was  dispelled,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  enchantment  of 
terror ;  and  as  this  new  glamour  fell  upon  me,  the  moon  pasted  over,  ltd 
waa  caught  into  a  cloud,  and  was  gone.  The  pool  was  dark,  and  I  wm 
dark ;  all  but  .1  strange  light  that  came  fresh  into  my  mind  as  if  reflected 
into  it  from  those  dull  opaque  beads. 

In  this  strange  light  strange  ideas  came  and  went  like  dumb  ghosU 
that  ri»c  from  the  dead  to  tell  things  which  they  cannot  tell — which  they 
can  only  look  ;  and  so  it  happened  that,  without  any  process  of  thought, 
I,  n  child  of  thirteen,  felt  prolbtindly  diat  I  held  a  revelation  in  my  hand, 
it"  I  could  only  auk  and  be  answered.  Shall  I  ray — will  it  seem  so  very 
odd  and  unnatural  if  I  tell  what  sort  ol  questioning  came  into  my  mind-' 
Well,  put  into  words,  it  might  very  well  have  taken  die  fbnn  of  the  old 
tr.uhlesomo  inquiry,  "Why  am  I,  a  cottager's  daughter,  sent  to  •  convent 
school  in  Fruncc?  "  That  was  my  diought — I  need  not  say  what  it  meant 
beside  1  I  need  only  say  that  what  it  did  mean  never  fully  entered  avr 
mind  till  that  moment.     It  was  a  question  of  which  I  did  not  know  tbc 
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whole  significance  till  now,  when  I  had  come  upon  that  which  I  felt  euro 
OOaU  have  answered  itt  Philosophers  may  explain  all  this  for  them* 
:  fur  my  part,  I  wan',  no  explanation. 
I.cmcinbcr  tlmt  I  nu  n  woman-child  of  thirteen,  and  inweinc  the 
host*  of  huge  and  ghostly  shapes  that  come  into  my  mind  with  one  sus- 
-<■!  Btfce  revelation.  They  were  not  thought*  that  troubled  me 
— they  Itn  X'lnuik'1113,  and  ten  ilk-.  I  think  whan  I  die  I  shall  sit  nuked 
by  another  pool,  and  look  upon  anothor  dread  array  of  gho*ts  like  that. 
Why,  even  then  I  thought,  for  one  brief  moiinnt,  that  I  must  liavi- 
— I  hod  changed  so  much — 1  had  become  gifted  nil  at  once  with  such 
wonderful  new  perceptions ;  and  it  wns  this  idea,  followed  by  the  discovery 
that,  as  yet,  I  really  was  alive,  that  fir*t  impelled  me  to  fly  from  the  place. 

»liut  my  clothes  were  on  thf  liuthor  bank — somewhere  in  the  datk 
1  might  never  find  them  I     This  was  a  new  alarm.     Again  I  plunged  into 
the  water,  but  not  before  I  hnd  tied  my  necklace  round  my  head,  so  as  to 
carry  it  safely  over  without  h  \uy  hands.     Through  the  shallower 

place*  of  tho  pond  to  tho  deejx-r,  where  (with  n  great  deal  of  calmnct*, 
when  it  cumc  to  that*)  I  resigned  myself  to  be  taken  up  by  tlic  water,  to 
float  across  as  before. 

The  sky,  to  which  my  face  was  once  morn  turned,  still  lotdnd  bright, 
I  remember,  but  there  was  ficarcely  enough  light  upon  the  pool  now  to 
show  the  white  mask  that  moved  over  it.  Very  naturally,  I  suppose,  a 
picture  of  this  face  of  mine  slowly  moving  over  the  dark  water  came  into 
my  mind  ;  and  it  was  uot  n  plcaNtnt  picture.  But  no  sooner  was  it  there 
than  it  changed  into  another  faefl — also  turned  skywnrd  from  the  pool,  and 
looking  thither  at  I  had  teen  no  face  look  yet.  It  wns  in  my  mind.  It 
was  on  tho  water  floating  beside  mine  own!  So  I  funded,  at  any  rate; 
and  tinned  my  head  in  horror  to  assure  myself  that  it  was  not  so,  and  sank. 

That  (kea,  which  was  inly  an  idea,  a  phantom,  never  left  ma,  I 
<  1  ■  ii.  hi'd  it  until  at  last,  when  my  own  had  changed  and  had  become  a 
woman's,  1  had  no  more  need  to  trouble  memory  about  it.  If  I  look  in 
ihfl  j-dans,  thero  is  the  other  face;  and  if  I  loose  my  hair,  and  look  into 
clear  water,  there  is  the  vision  exactly. 

I  sank  many  bat  deep,  grovelling  like  a  thing  already  dead  14. 
pebhlj  floor.  Then  I IOM  again.  Drowning  people  are  generally  vouch* 
fcufed  three  such  chance*  of  life,  I  believe ;  luckily,  one  was  enough  for  me. 
Gasping  into  the  full  consciousness  of  peril  with  the  first  bic-ath  of  air 
tbnt  louche  id  in}  lips,  I  gathered  my  enfeebled  strenglh  into  one  effort, 
passed  over  the  treacherous  hole,  regained  Dr- 
one* mora  on  the  safe  soft  turf. 

There,  however,  I  am  sure  1  mat  have  fallen  if  my  hand  had  not 
diutely  lighted  in  ih-'  homely  every-day  garments  1  hod  c««l  off — an 
nge  r?  no,  not  an  hour  ago.     These  gave  me  what  I  needed  so  much,  an 
instant  add  Ufa  the  good  commonplace  life  I  had  quitted  too  long ;  and 
it  mn  I'O  understood  how  an  instinctive  eagerness  to  keep  that 

hold  banished  every  deposition  to  i 
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In  haste  I  began  to  drew  myeelf— in  haste  to  leave  a  solitude,  10 
rapturous  at  first,  which  now  oppressed  me  with  stifling  dread ;  for  it  «u 
MOM  invisible,  wickedness  had  come  and  sacked  ail  life  and  sweet- 
ness from  the  air.  If  I  could  find  the  open  glade — that  is  to  say,  air. 
pladc — I  had  no  doubt  I  should  soon  and  easily  find  my  way  home  ;  for  I 
knew  tbe  place  1  was  now  in  could  not  be  far  from  my  father's  house. 
That  in  exactly  what  I  mid  to  myself  hob*  aloud;  but  "my  fhl 
house"  were  words  that  1   from  my  lips.     They  tcer* 

dead.     1  felt  I  could  never  utter  them  again  now;  and  with  that  1  remem- 
bered my  necklace,  and  put  my  band  up  to  lenrn  whether  I  had  M 
it  when  I  sank.     It  wa*   (bow.     I  took  it  in  my  hand*  dud    I    r 
examine  it*  beads  by  tin-  i  im  of  moonlight  which  penetrated 

through  the  boughs  above,  and  I  saw  that  they  were  bloody  !     There  was 
blood  upon  them,  and  upon  my  hand ! 

How  I  managed  to  escape  from  the  place  after  this  dreadful  sight 
hould  beads  be  wet  with  blood  that  have  just  come  up  from   twelve 
i  water?)  I  do  not  know.     But  1  must  soon  have  gained  a  lair  clear 
break  of  award,  nad  there  fell  down  insensible  at  hut. 

[As  for  the  blood,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  she  could  reason  abo:. 

at  such  a  time.     There  was  nothing  mysterious  about  it,  really.     Whco 

abo  sank  her  temple  grazed  upon  the  pebbles.    When  eh  -■  htr 

I   to  feel  for  the  necklace  it  passed  over  tin:  wound.     It  is  pLun 

-Ii ;   but  the  explanation  was  never  quite  enough  to  satisfy  madamc; 

which  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at. — J.  D.] 


CTI  AFTER  IL 

MY    STRANGEB. 

.Ttxn  nights  are  shfivt,  my  exhaustion  was  groat.     The  swocn  passed  ; 
uleep,  I  suppose  ;  but  there  I  lay  till  sifter  dawn  next  morning,  and  4 

1  did  not  wake  naturally.  A  man's  voice  roused  mc;  and  I  started 
up  trembling  with  dread,  for  I  thought  the  voice  w.t*  my  father's.  It  was 
not  his.    Tim  voice  belonged  to  a  man  on  hoi-  ..;  o  had  seen  me 

lying  half  naked  on  the  ground,  from  one  of  the  forest  road*,     lie  was  as 
much  frightened  as  I  was. 

[And  no  wonder.  With  her  white  face  and  her  white  gov 
btti  Mr.  in, ii.'/,  and  nn  unearthly  look  in  her  eyes — which,  at  ordinary 
times,  no  man  could  look  into  for  more  than  a  moment — 1  confess  my 
sea-bred  repOTtidon  came  In,  ami  I  did  lake  her  for  something  super- 
natural, till  I  observed  one  thing  :  site  had  caught  up  her  shoes  when  she 
ran  from  the  pond,  and  there  they  were  dangling  from  her  hand. — J.  D.] 

But  the  surprize  did  not  last  long.     I  know  now  (though  nvbody  bad 
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called   mo  beautiful  yet)   All  T  fascinated  Ititn,  an  ■•..-•Iconic  to 

know  iii.it  ix.'  vvim  inv  childish  i  by  Ms  troubled  I 

bad  in  it  the  more  than  Irisdnea  of  a  sudden  unwilling  interest;  and  it 
was  not  an  unhandsome  &cc  cither.  Bui  ten  was  much  shyness  on  both 
sides.  He  was  in  no  huny  to  approach  me,  and  though  he  Galled  I  would 
not  go  to  him.  However,  he  dismounted  at  last,  and  came  and  questioned 
mo  ■Mill  at  a  l.ii!  What  SflRj  my  name?     Margaret  Forster. 

Where  did  I  live  ?  No  answer.  My  hand  \vn<  Moody,  ami  my  forehead  ; 
how  came  I  in  thai  plight?  I  had  been  bathing  •,  I  fall  ami  hurt  myself; 
that  was  all ;  and  now  would  lie  ho  good  enough  to  go  nw&y.  But  should 
he  not  see  me  safe,  home  ?  No  I  The  proposition  was  hateful  ;  and  I 
an)  thing  more  could  be  said  about  it,  I  ran  back  into  the  copse,  where  I 
had  left  half  my  cJo) 

The  gentleman  did  not  follow  mc,  and  I  did  not  fear  thnt  he  would. 
On  the  contrary,  1  almost  wished  lie  had  done  so  when  I  again  caught 
Bight  nf  that  dreadful  pool.  And  yet  h"\v  little  drcadftd  it  BMEnOd 
v,  itli  tin:  lender  innocent  light  of  early  morning  shining  on  it,  and  n 
hundred  birds  twittering  in  the  boughs,  which  hero  and  there  l>cnt  down 
and  dipped  their  leaves  in  its  waters.  I  thought  I  should  be  afraid  to 
stand  on  its  brink  again,  but  I  was  not.  Only  one  thing  I  could  not  do, 
ind  that  was  to  wash  my  stained  hand  in  it  ;  and  yet  when  1  had 
fin  Mi  i>d  my  ■  CBttfa  toilette,"  1  lingered  thete,  WOttd  ling,  VOQdoing,  till 
huit  night's  thoughts  and  scenes  were  reproduced  too  vividly.  Tor  a 
moment  even,  the  whole  place  became  dark  again — which  was  only  becaiifia 
my  eyes  were  dimmed  by  fasting  sickness,  no  doubt;  but  it  drove  me 
away  with  a  bosomful  of  fainting  thoughts.  I  began  to  tire,  body  ud 
mind,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  longed  for  the  tomb-like  seclusion 
of  my  room  at  school. 

No  sooner  had  I  cleared  the  copse  than  I  came  face  to  face  with  tho 
atrangrr  again.  lie  bad  NBOUBttd  bin  horse,  but  seemed  hardly  to  have 
moved  from  the  place  where  I  parted  from  him.  And  lie  looked  so 
nnxious,  and  I  was  so  changed,  that  I  had  no  hesitation  now,  but  wont  to 
hirn  at  once. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  you,  child?"  he  said. 

44  Take  mo  away.  I  don't  want  to  go  home  any  more.  I  don't  know 
wluve  to  go." 

He  said  something  about  a  "place  of  safety,"  dismounted,  lifted  mo 
int  i  tin-  saddle,  rod  contrived  to  support  mo  there  while  he  guided  his 
horse,  which  \m  m  sit  the  gentlest  pace.  My  kind  stranger  was  very 
thoughtful ;  for  my  part,  I  was  sick  of  thought;  and  so  Wfl  had  no:. 
to  aay  to  esch  other;  but  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  had  a  deep  | 
of  satisfaction  at  travelling  away  from  n  home  I  had  never  loTcd,  and 
W%  had  learned  to  dread.  As  to  arguing  about  my  "position,"  or  my 
future,  I  mado  DO  approach  to  any  SOcil  lldag.  Efoi  bad  I  any  definite 
DOtko4'ahoat abandoning nrj  ever."'     It  was  enough  that  I  was 

not  to  return  thither  now.  with  last  night's  mysteries  brooding  in  my  heart, 
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But  we  bid  not  go::  |  rotable  that   my  run- 

away joornr-y  would  bo  delayed,  at  the  least.  Once  more  nil  became 
dark  around  me.  Tlie  sickness  of  hunger  and  exhaustion  had  returned  ; 
hut  though  my  eyes  were  so  nitty  thai  I  could  not  see,  and  my  head  so 
dtxxy  that  I  thought  it  must  toon  go  round  visibly,  I  at  ill  managed  to  go 
on  unsuspected  of  my  meditative  companion.  The  inevitable  moment 
came  »t  brtj  tljough ;  lurching  forward,  I  fell  upon  hie  shoulder  insensible. 

When  next  1  came  to  my  semes — 

[Here  let  me  come  in  with  a  word  or  two.  1  have  nothing  to  say  to 
Margnret'a  descriptions,  except  that  of  course  they  explain  little  of  my 
feelings,  my  embarrassment.  Here  was  I,  a  man  who,  at  fourteen  years 
or  so,  had  been  put  aboard  an  East  India  ship,  and  abandoned  in  her : 
und  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  afterward  hail  passed  a  life  t 
took  mc  into  all  sorts  of  places  and  amongst  nil  aorta  of  people  ;  and  yet 
never,  I  may  any,  did  I  find  a  reeling  in  my  heart  that  gave  me  nny  sur- 
prise till  then.  It  is  not  fur  me  to  describe  it  :  I  am  not  able.  She  has 
will  "fascination,"  and  I  don't  know  nny  better  word,  if  it  is  only  writ 
Urge  enough. 

I  was  wondering  a  good  deal,  md  not  nt  all  looking  at  the  child,  when 
she  fell  on  my  shoulder.  For  a  moment  I  thought  she  was  dead,  nattirallr ; 
but  it  soon  appeared  she  wasn't,  and  to  I  laid  her  in  a  snug  place,  made 
KM  fn«t,  and  pit  on  n  bough  to  observe  whether  there  was  snr 
cottage  in  sight.  There  was;  and  at  no  greet  dutnncc.  It  was  the  sums 
that  my  madnme  has  described;  and  just  tts  H  appeared  to  her  to  it 
appeared  to  roe.  If  it  had  been  a  ship  I  would  not  nave  trusted  it,  Imt 
being  a  cottage  1  had  no  reason  to  consider  my  own  ideas  about  it  of  any 
account.  Nor  did  1  mean  to  go  up  to  it  with  any 
but  it  seems  I  did  bo,  for  the  good  people  were  not  aware  of  me  even  when 
I  lnd  got  the  door  open  and  stood  within  the  thresholdi 

All  I  could  see  was  a  narrow  stone  passage;  and  for  n  mon.i 
house  was  m  quiet  rw  if  it  hnd  been  abandoned.     But  just  rw  I  wee  about 
to  call  out,  a  woman's  voice  e.xclnimcd  with  uncommon  shrillness  — 

"  Tou  old  fool,  yon  must  find  her  ! " 

"  Don't  w.'i   my  Brad  about  it,"  answered  a  gruffer  voice.     **  There'll 
be  no  particular  row  about  her  if  you  don't  make  any."     I  thought  he  said 
In  ■  bitter,  sorry  sort  of  wny. 

"  And  we're  10  the  woman  screams  louder  than  ever. 

"And  we're  to  starve,"  replies  the  other.    "  If  bo  be  that  we 
work,  which  we  might  try  for  n  bit  of  a  change." 

"  You  work,  vagabonee  I"    the  woman  began  again;  but  the  man 
stopped  her  by  shouting  in  a  voice  that  might  have  knocked  her  down— 

"  I..t  he!    let  he,  woman!     Tou're  grieving  for   your  gut! 
grieving  for  the  little  m:ii 

The  conversation  seemed  likely  to  end  there,  and  so  I  pretended  to 
have  just  come  to  the  door,  rattling  nt  the  latch  and  calling. 
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brought  both  parties  into  the  passage  in  very  quick  timo ;  and  when  I 
told  them  I  hnd  found  a  yonng  lady  fainting  in  the  wood,  and.  wanted 
assistance  for  her,  the  woman  began  to  hwllihillfffl  about  her  poor  child, 
while  the  nun  came  out  with  me — eagerly  enough. 

Of  course  that  conversation  gave  me  certain  ideas  nnd  suspicions. 
What  they  were  exactly  it  would  bo  hard  to  say  now,  but  I  felt  that  there 
was  something  wrong.  At  any  rate,  there  wax  good  reason  for  the  child's 
unwillingness  to  return  home;  about  that  I  made  my  mind  up  at  once, and 
determined  to  look  into  the  matter  a  littlo.  Hy  which  time  1  liegnn  to  think 
myself  fortunate  in  being  made  an  instrument  of  Providence,  when,  in 
fact,  I  was  becoming  a  tool  of  the  devil's.     Not  that  1  blame  him. 

This  man  Forstcr  and  myself  carried  Margaret  to  the  bouse,  nnd 
upstairs  into  her  bedroom,  where  we  laid  her  on  her  bed.  The  woman 
followed  us  up,  proving,  as  jJi«  did  so,  that  she  Could  weep,  as  well  a*  speak, 
shriller  than  moat  women.  And  then  dw  wn»  anxious  to  get  rid  ii 
v,  lib  profuse  thanks,  telling  me  to  go  down  while  she  brought  her  daughter 
to.  But  that  I  would  not  do.  "  Some  water,  ma'am  I "  says  I.  "You'll 
nllow  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  recover."  Ami  I  removed  the  hair 
from  Margaret's  wounded  temples  very  deliberately,  as  if  I  meant  a  good 
deal  by  it.  In  fact,  I  put  on  a  deep  pretenoe  of  knowledge  and  suspicion) 
thinking  that  that  might  bring  out  a  betrayal  of  the  something  wrong 
which  I  believed  in  with  too  much  pleasure,  perhaps.  In  pursuance  of 
this  policy  I  snatched  the  water  from  Mrs.  Forstor's  hand,  (which  trem- 
bled I  observed,)  and  sprinkled  It  myself  on  the  clnlii's  face.  .Sim  revived 
almost  immediately,  and  sut  up  in  the  bed  j  but  it  was  clear  she  did  not 
know  where  she  was  at  first. 

In  rising  up,  she  opened  the  hand  which  wns  markid  with  Mood,  and, 
unnoticed  by  the  rcat,  those  bends  fell  from  it  upon  the  bed.  They 
startled  me,  too,  for  they  wore  stained  as  she  describes  them.  I  took  8MB 
up,  and  made  the  woman  a  bow,  oflWqg  lh«n  to 

She  took  them  in  ;  -udering  iwrl  of  way,  M  if  she  did  not 

understand  what  they  meant ;  and  I  think  alio  was  going  to  say  so, 
n  I  lash  of  horror  came  into  her  fare.     Again  she  set  up  her  pipe.     "  My 
child,  my  poor  child!"   she  it  btSag  the  only  exclamation  she 

could  think  of,  it  seemed. 

The  cry  brought  her  child  back  to  perfect  consciousness.  She  answered 
in  a  sudden  clear  voice — "I  do  not  believe  itl  I  am  not  your  dull' 
Give  them  to  me  I "  (the  beads  she  meant.)     u  They  are  mine  1    Thoy  are 

"     She  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  the  woman  ipiickly  towed 

lb  'in  bank  to  her  upon  the  bed. 

Nobody  now  spoke.  Forstcr  turned  to  leave  the  room,  looking  like  a 
v  dog  who  is  sorry  fur  his  fault.  But  I  was  net  done  yet.  Now  was 
my  time.  "Stay,"  said  I,  putting  on  my  old  quurtcr-deck  style,  "we 
must  have  a  little  convenatk-t  about  this,  if  you  please.  The-  young 
lady  can  toko  cars  of  herself  now,  no  doubt.  Oblige  me  by  stepping 
downstaira." 
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They  obeyed,  as  I  expected  they  would;  and  of  «n;  obedience 

made  mc  bolder. 

To  my  mind,  there's  a  good  deal  in  having  worn  a  uuiform.     It  can 
always  bo  men  on  n  MB  rrbaterer  dress  be  went*;  and  I  believ. 
good   :  lc  me  to  be  something  official  at  firv:  it  our 

conversation  wan,  I  need  not  tell  now  in  details.     Mrs.  Forsler  was  cbi 
■pokesman ;   and  though  she  was  very  sharp  and  hard   to  deal   with, 
learned  more  t!>  m   Ibey  wished  me  to  know,  for  n  certainty.      It  was 

.ijnc;  Hktly-enongn  tale,  but.  wUh  lift*  in  it  clearly,  and  some  little 
thin?  when  put  I  half  believed  it,  and  pre- 

tended that  1  did  so  completely.  However,  when  I  loft  thorn,  I  said 
I  should  consider  the  matter  Ibl  I  daj  0*  so:  but  If  they  stirred,  or 
the  girl  disappeared  eithtf  of  her  own  will  or  theirs,  they  would  in- 
mediately  find  themselves  in  tlio  bands  of  the  chief  constable-  The  threat 
took  effect  as  I  could  well  see. 

l  may  mention  here  that  at  this  time  I  was  watting  at   Southampton 
for  the  arrival  of  my  wi:"  West  Indies.     She  was  a  widow  when 

I  married  her — older  than  myself  by  eight  years;  and,  I  do  not  deny,  rieh 
in  money  as  well  u*  in  land.  1  bad  come  to  ICn^land  a  few  mouths  after 
the  marringu  to  make  arrangements  for  our  set.  here;    I  havinr 

abandoned  the  sea,  of  which  I  had  got  heartily  sick.  Shu  remained  lo 
complete  the  sale  of  bev  colonial  property,  which  was  all  to  be  converted 
into  money,  and  lodged  in  the  bank  till  some  profitable  investm 
Bnglaad  should  htm  up.  It  has  been  said  tli.it  I  wnB  penniless  at  thsi 
t  "i  r 1 1 c ■ ;  bol  1  hurl  tared  more  than  fonr  thousand  pound*,  and  her  fortotK, 
after  all,  was  uudi.-r  live  ami-twenty. — J.  D.] 
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CIIArTKH  III. 
I    AM    DlSrOREl)  Of. 

It  was  as  the  strange  gentleman  had  said.  After  be  had  gone  T  was  left 
not  only  unmolested  bat  quite  alone.  All  day  long  I  sat  at  the  window— 
never  tired  of  lookinir  at  tli«  rocking  trees,  which  rocked  my  senses  to 
rest.  Now  and  then  I  beard  the  clatter  of  bucket  or  basin,  the  rustuag 
of  a  besom,  the  twanging  of  the  clock  bell  below,  but  that  was  all 
Nobody  talked  in  our  house,  nobody  ever  sang :  the  pleasant  clatter  sf 

BM  wblcb  I  sometimes  heard  in  other  cottages,  even  where  there 
only  tin  old  woman  and  an  old  hen  to  cluck  at  each  other,  was  n 
known  "nl  home."  HaLf-a-dozen  words  about  household  matters 
sitting  down  to  merds.  half-a-dozen  more  on  rising,  a  sudden  idiarp  aller- 
caiion  once  a  week  or  thereabouts — this  was  nil  our  conversation;  and  to- 
day AftM  was  not  even  that.  For  my  father  left  home  as  aoonsa  Is* 
stranger  went  away,  and  did  not  return  till  dusk.  There  was  no  dontn 
creature  in  or  about  the  house  for  my  mother  to  speak  to,  had  aba  beta 
disposed  ;  and  ihc  would  not  speak  to  int.     She  brought  my  meals  tap  « 
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lny  room  without  Uttering  a  word.  In  deed,  so  nwful  a  &:m>c  of  ■] 
i ■ueompass.ed  her  thnt  I  iJi ink  it  would  liavo  made  me  hysterica]  at  last  if 
she  had  not  gone  out  of  her  way  to  drop  inc  n  curtsey  on  leaving  tlic  room, 
Orery  time.  Now  she  diil  this  with  an  effort  of cobtso  mockery  which  she 
must  have  known  would  be  thrown  away  en  a  child  of  thirteen.  But  what 
of  that?  She  probably  intended  me  to  remember  it  and  find  out  ita 
tag  wiicii  i  grew  older:  n  f  did. 

I  wax  "till  at  my  window,  but  seated  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  when 
I  saw  my  (other  returning.  My  mother,  I  suppose,  must  have  been 
watching  for  him  from  another  window  below  ;  fbf  foal  n  be  CftBM  within 
Bight  he  took  what  seemed  to  he  a  letter  from  hb  1u<:im,  1m],]  it  bj  fir  a 
moment,  and  the-u  ipiickly  put  it  back.  Immediately  on  this,  my  mother 
ivi-nt.  to  the  door  as  if  to  receive  bim — an  attention  which  I  have  since 
harried  might  have  been  attributable  to  wifely  solicitude;  but  I  had  no 
knowiedgf  of  such  a  thing  then,  and  could  only  expbun  my  mother**  haste 
to  meet  her  husband  by  over  curiosity  about  the  letter. 

Aa  for  me,  twj  corioattj  WW  instant  and  most  painful.  <  »<••.  uj.ir.l  with 
myself  bo  much  as  I  was,  I  had  no  doubt  the  letter  concerned  mo,  nnd 
I  fretted  and  trembled  when  I  heard  them  shut  themselves  in  to  read  and 
discuss  it;  the  more  because,  though  my  mother  went  to  meet  her  husband 
on  the  threshold,  not  a  yyllnhle  was  said  Stan.  But  all  in  vain  wan  my 
longing.  Once  BOTC  that  evening  my  mother  visited  mo,  at  supper-time; 
and  then  I  tried  hard  to  read  Ac  meaning  of  thfl  totter  in  her  look*.  They 
wore  certainly  changed.     They  wei  .  abstracted,  calculating;  and 

iu-icad  of  curtseying  aa  she  left  the  room,  this  time  ahe  paused  nnd  looked 
on  me  much  a&  I  have  seen  a  countryman  regard  the  pig  which  he  doubted 
whether  to  keep  or  kill. 

I  went  to  bed  none  the  happier  for  that  cold,  calculating  look,  but  I 
The  morning  was  already  come  agofa  when  1  woke — with  a  I 
lag  thirst.     There  was  no  water  in  my  room,  and  I  lay  wondering  a  long 
time  whether  I  dnrc  go  below  for  some  before  I  could  make  up  my  mind 
to  miffer.     But  then  tie-  thought  flashed  DSOO  me— pi 

been  left,  downstairs  !  Thin  was  not  very  probable;  but  with  the  mero 
notion  in  my  head  I  could  rcnist  the  cravings  of  thirst  no  longer. 

My  door  was  fastened  on  the  «t  ■  wooden  button  :  a  homely 

ontrivance,  easily  dieposcd  Ol  with  a  hair-pin.  That  is  to  my,  it  was 
sily  unfastened;  but  this  accomplished,  a  real  dilliculty  stared  mc  in  the 
face — namely,  how  to  fasten  it  again  from  the  inside,  so  that  my  having 
stolen  from  the  room  might  not  be  known.     However  I  was  douo 

now,  and  surely  those  who  thirst  must  drink  I 

Very  softly  I  went  down  and  entered  tlu  "keeping  fl  HB  '  orldichso, 
looking,  not  for  the  water  pitcher,  hut  for  something  that  might  DP 
be  a  letter.     The  tabic  was  bare.     The  chimney  board  A  thing 

but  itx  dinning  candlesticks  and  its  two  od.ous  image*  in  painted  potter/. 
But  there  was.  n  scorched  fragment  of  paper  in  a  comer  of  the 
and  that  I  snatched  up  eagerly. 
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Only  a  few  words  appeared  on  my  brown  tad  abrivellcd  morsel  ei 

•arrage,  bat  th<re  was  something  abort  tb«n  w!  He  firs!  glance, 

carried  me  back  to  achooL    I  thought  I  must  hove  teen  the  handwritiag 

there.    ludeed  I  should  hare  been  anre  of  it,  liad  it  not  occurred  to  me 

that  ladies  everywhere  wrote  very  moch  alike;  and  thia  was  a  lady's 

-writing  certainly.    And  what  were  the  words?     These,  as  I  remember 

then,  in  to  man/  parta  and  enda  of  •entente*,  one  orer  the  other,  I 

wise:— 

-  Ob*  in  AJgafe 

•  cad  atrrrhMM 

"baveaafefcea 

which  last  word  was  ubviouely  "  indigence  "  before  ita  mntibitirwi. 

That  was  all :  and  aa  I  conld  not  perceive  in  trir.<r  broken  w 
reference  to  myself,  or  the  remotest  connection  with  tay  parents,  I  ere- 
clndod  that  I  had  found  a  mere  chance  fragment  of  waste  paper,  each  a* 
waa  commonly  brought  home  on  market  days.  At  tbo  same  time,  I  to 
in  no  haste  to  cast  it  away,  and  was  still  poring  over  it,  wondering  wbs 
had  become  of  the  letter  I  wished  so  much  to  see,  when  I  waa  startled 
by  a  nwtling  at  the  door.     It  waa  my  mot! 

sly  as  1  left  my  room,  she  (who  had  also  been  lying  awake,  ao 
doubt)  hod  heard  me,  while  my  absorption  had  deafened  me  to  her  feet- 
st* pa.     And  there  she  stood. 

It  was  the  nature  of  this  woman,  who  could  control  herxdf  so  well  aa 

ordinary  occasions,  to  have  sudden  fits  of  cruelty  cold  and  Intense  as  pohu 

frost,     1  plainly  saw  the  spasm  upon  her  face  as  she  came  toward  me  new 

with  her  teeth  clenched,  like  a  mechanical  thing  made  to  tear  and  rend 

But  I,  who  felt  nothing  but  nn  unaccustomed  sense  of  anger  and  disgust 

lit  of  her,  did  not  stir;  nor  did  I  cry  out,  but  stood  passive  wb 

Dp  to  me,  took  the  hnnd  in  Which  1  held  the  bit  of  half-burnt  psprr, 

and  wrenched  it  till  my  pain  and  rage  were  so  great  that  I  dashed  my 

'1  into  her  face.     She  desisted  instantly;  and  now,  though! 

I,  I  shall  be  killed.     But  the-  woman  only  stared  at  me  with  a  muddW 

store,  collected  her  senses,  and  then  quietly  ordered  me  upstairs.    I  toU 

h      i  wanUd  v  be  answered,  inner  coarse  way,  that  if  1  did  not 

"  move  "  I  should  have  more  of  it  than  was  good  for  me.    Then  I  thcecit 

trpon  the  forest  pool ;  perhaps  she  thought  about  it  too.     I  know  we  bed) 

uo  reason. And  all  this  happened  in.  the  bright  soil 

stillness  of  a  June  morning,  an  hour  aAer  dawn. 
This  day,  so  badly  begun,  passed  painfully — more  painfully  even 
the.  day  before,  for  then  a  weariness  and  exhaustion  of  body  made  td"<*t- 
losa  dream*  of  half  my  thoughts.     But  now  I  was  refreshed,  my  aaspi' 
cions  ami  ions  were  refreshed  also.     Besides,  there  was  modi 

nmttered  conversation  bel'  .Is;  and  I  fear 

Dfl  of  roe  after  my  daring  deed  if  the  kind  strnr  lu3t  rotsn- 

But  he  Ice]  rd ;  and  I  cannot  say  how  glad  1  was  when  I  *• 
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np  to  the  house:  tlu.ugli  lit-  bad  not  a  cheerful  look  himself, 
I  ivmcmber. 

JJichnrd  Forsfor — that  is  to  say,  my  father,  yon  know — was  not  at 
home  when  the  stranger  nrrivcd:  but  lie  came  in  soon  afterwards,  with  a 
r.ikc  and  some  other  garden  1 1  Ider. 

[1  li.ul  seen  Iiim  En  the  forest)  on  my  way— vt-ry  IMI  OK  ipol  win  n 

i  (bund  M.:-;   :.    Hrh.nl  kit  took  v.iili  bin  Ihed;  and  I  boded  blan, 

asking  whether  ho  was  going  home  from  work.     But  he  did  not  se^-m  to 
hear  me,  turning  out  of  my  way. — J.  D.] 

And  then  there  wns  nnotli'"  r.  ciNit  ion  between  them — a  ' 

lulist  misjk'Iisc  for  HO,  pOdT  IllBt  girl,  who  ui  tretnblii 

a  iho  i"n  I  ii ii  in  in  t!i  ■  yet,  I  Son  to  say,  thoM  was 

Mo  ni.in  child  «f  my  age  lllto  with  greater  COoIiidSt,  or  patience,  or  r> 

If  tli.  stranger  had  only  come  np  to  give  rue  n  word  of  encourage- 
ment, then  there  would  have  bMD  littler  trembling  .'Viit.     But  hs  did 
contenting  hintfi ■If  nhb  irarfag  his  hand  t>    toe,  is,  Bora  the  window,  I 
watched  hira  alight.     And  a  watc  of  the  hand  from  ft  mail  who  cannot 
smile  may  mean  anything  or  nothing. 

At  length,  my  motfat  t  Ottta  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  in  a  dry 
Voice  callod  me  down.     I  was  to  take  ail jj ■  .uy  parents  and  my 

new  friend;  though,  as  to  tbr.  log  in  tin-  .  ■<  m       imed  B8W.  What 

change  it  was  that  hud   i:i  n-tiill,  I   have  DO  hngoagC  U) 

ngly  as  soon  ns  I  came  into  the  light  of  the  two  guttering 
canulej  which  had  been  set  np  (instead  of  one)  in   hi 

liscuflsion,  the  arrangements  i  I  (be  party,  had  got  Into  tin  fllfj  and 

in.-  v. ■        ,  i  .      i  Slit.  Porst*  iK&ta. 

As  fur  me,  I  felt  for  the  fir&t  time  like  a  lady. 

My  mother  m  the  only  one  of  us  who  nto  much  of  the  bread  and 
cheese  and  batter  which  mad.'  tip  oui  •  Pot  her,  both  mind  and 

appetite  seemed  to  be  unusually  lively,  and  she  was  ev:  i  t'her 

superiority  orcr  the  agitation  which  possessed  the  rati  of  II        My  tiitlicr 
was  exceedingly  restless;  sod  ted  at  me,  it  vrsJ  with  a 

great  deal  of  nervousness,  and  a  great  deal  of  kindness,  which  wus  far 

■  r  to  bear  tlian  the  Unblinking  contemplation  of  Lis  will  :  w!n>,  . 
the  munched,  gazed  on  me  as  if  1  had  become  a  carious  ami  grateful  object 
of  speculation.      The  stranger  neither  looked  uor  spoke  after  his  first 
greeting,  but  his  presence  gave  me  some  mich  feeling  a.«,  I  suppose,  a  poor 
wretch  in  the  dock  must  hsTS  frhi  b  be  thiol  juryman. 

Wetoom  ,  tt  D,  tras  my  mother's  voice,  when,  still  mum 
a  set  harangue  about  my  <ih.jliij.iey,   my  basc't  ingratitude,  my  wilfulness 
which  nothing  could   be  done  with,  i  all,  my  ridiculous 

idea.:.      I  |    :i  then  I  till  1  was  ready  to  cry  for  vexation  ;  for  1 

began  to  think  i.  and  that   I  reu'ly  was  nothing  but  a 

"fanciful  main  .-pined  In  ■  lb  and  blood  all  thtt 

trying  to  givuler  a  hidy 'a education  lit  for  a  governess.    "  Fit  Rm  a 

29— -•  ' 
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nesa!"     That   explained    OTOrjrthing.     Rut  when   I   rnlted    my   slmme- 
burning  eyes  to  learn  !hlh<  r's  Mid  lb  w  &r  they 

knew  my  nu  ugh  tinea.*,  or  how  much  they  sanctioned  the  U-rrible  speech, 
I  was  comforted;  for  the  gravity  of  their  looks  appeared  rather  u  if  it  mi 
assumed  to  mid  weight  to  what  tli;  v  did  not  quite  believe  in,  and  whic 
also  was  being  carried  too  far  for  their  taste,  as  well  as  mine.  A  coil- 
eyes  are  quick  to  detect  sucli  little  insincerities. 

However,  my  mother  was  too  pleased  wit!i  her  tusk  to  observe  any  on 
llQl  mo,  tu  whom  it  was  addressed.     Accordingly,  sin;  treat  on  in  a 
more  and  more  animated,  till  Bhe  came  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  harangue, 
which  was  (o  announce  that  my  parents  had  resolved  at  last  to  be  done 
with  DM  ;  ;it  any  rate,  till  1    learned  to  honour  my  father  and  m 
tny  dayB  might  l»e  long  in  the  land.     Impoverish  themselves  any  mare  far 
IS  imgrat.rful    boMT,  wlm  could  sit  ami  hear  all   her  wickedness  exposed 

wiih  the  impudence  of  a  highwayman's  boi  r  would;  and 

ihereforo  it  was  very  lucky  tor  me  that  a  gentleman  to  whom  it  wa»  im 
use  idling  lie?,  and  who  would  only  laugh  at   my  romantic   tales,  bad 
offered  to  lead  Dae  in  another  school,  which  was  not  in  Franco.    "As 
Pranc  inaki    'my  diflerenoo  to  osfahe  said. 

"  That  is  to  any,"  udded  the  stranger,  "  I  will   do  so  if  you  are  siill 
anxious  to  lenvc  home.      Lf 

"  Yi  d  Imldly.     "Iain  afraid  to  Mop  hero, 

away  miuiT  I  " 

'•  There,  you  hoar!  "  said  my  mother,  demonstratively. 

•'  Exactly  what   1  feared,"  the  stranger  muttered.     "  Well,  we  won't 
let  you  run  away,  Margaret,  if  wo  ran  help  it  ;  that  would  never  do.    Yon 

shall  bars  n  new  home,  a  now  school,  you  know — if  you  please ;  and  then 
we  shall  see  whether  you  are  really  so  wilful  and  wicked  as  your  mother 
says  you  nrc." 

"  But  I  don't  believe  sho  is  my  mother  I " 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  stranger. 

"Go  to  bed,  ma'am,"  cried   Mrs.  Foratcr.     I  obeyed,  sulkily  I 
no  doubt,  and  sorry  that,  in  spite  of  my  resolutions  to  the  contrary,  1  b«d 
;:    iin  spoken  my  mind. 

So  the  matter  was  concluded,  not  happily — not  to  bear  good  fiu 
reason. 

The  stranger's  horse  was  lodged   for  the  night  in  n  wood -shed  whk* 

food  Qi  HX  the  bouse  ;  how  be  himself  was  accommodated  I  do  not  knr*. 

Hut  in  the  morning,  looking  out  of  my  window  to  judge  of  the  tint*  by 

"sun-up,"  I  spied  him  walking  moodily  backward  and  forward  uncUrlhe 

ticee  at  a  little  distance.    Now  1  wanted  to  speak  with  him  unobserved. 

Waking  once  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  I  overheard  my  parents  t»I~: 
the  partition  which  divided  my  room  from  theirs  being   nothing  bats 
thin  wooden  veil  papered,     My  mother's  voice  was  indistinct;  bat  raj 
father's  was  of  that  rough,  low,  grumbling  character  which  can  be  heard 
almost  as  plainly  through  nn  oaken  door  aint  the  lips  of  the  speaker. 
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All  thai  In-  nkl  mm  dial  while  as for  my  mother,  I  ha] 

to  have  a  -in  "I  v.li.ir  rii.i -.-  be  .  -i  1 ! r-< I  .vcojid  bearing]  others  have  it,  too, 
perhaps.     A  brief  sentence  is  apoken  .  ■  .o  or 

three  inarticulate,  sounds  reach  me.     They  are   unintelligible.      I    try, 

but  I  cannot  ma!."  cl  lli.ui  a  single  WOld;  when  all  i..  i  tnOtBOSt  fa  whole 
sentence  is  repeated  in  my  ears  ns  if  reverberated  from  some  distant  point 
in  lh<-  air. 

Assumed  by  ilii.-,  fhooJtj  "•«),  I  made  out  as  bmkI 

at  in  the  conversation  aa  my  father's,  because  ho  had  not 
BO  Bocli  to  nay.     In  wi.'li  n^rapK  as  these  :  — 

She.  "  I  am  hardly  gel  «t  her." 

.//<?.  "  So  uncommon  close." 

She.  "  Saw  directly  by  her  hair  she  had  been  in  the  water.   Drnwmlrd 
;f,  it  would  have  been  no  loss  as  things   turn  out.     A'most  like  a 
providence,  iin't  il .'" 

lie.  "  Huiiiph.     You  don't  like  lier,  you  know." 

She.  "Beggar.     Take  her — a  good  riddauc 

He.  '*  Somc'ut  over,  that's  one  thing ! " 

She.   "Few  pound*.     No  harm  in  him — a  fool,  I  think  I  " 

lit.  "Uncommon  s'picious,  /  think.     Seen  mc  with  them  tools  too." 

She.   "Spilt  milk.     BOJiliee,  Wt  have  dootj  B>  thing."' 

lie.  "About  tin  in  1  ■. ■■,.;•.." 

She.  "That  dfi  Mm  strange.     Can't  make  it  out." 

He.  "  Think  he**  got  'em  ? 

"If  he  hasn't,  I'll  hare  'em,  depend  on  it." 

He.  "But  if  he  have?" 

She.  "  Better  say  nothing  at  nil,  of  course." 

Tie.  "I  believe  you're  right       Well,    lit  ua  get  shot  of  ii 
Sooner  the  better  now." 

.   "  Few  pounds,  that's  Borne  comfort.     G'night." 

There  the  conversation  ended,  with  nought  that  appeared  of  any 
iguificance  to  me,  except  the  reference  to  the  necklace.  This  revived 
tho  vivid  suspicions  I  had  conceived  nt  the  pool's  brink ;  whereas,  I 
myself  had  already  begun  to  think  uf  them  na  the  offspring  <>('  the 
romantic  (SnoT  my  mother  had  ridiculed.  The  face  that  had  floated  with 
mine  upon  the  water  lixiked  into  my  mind  ngnin,  and  my  beating  heart 
kept  me  nwaku  fexj  lung.  Nor  ahooU  I  have  got  ie  Bleep  at  all,  1  think, 
jl'  1  Ii.-itl  not  re*olvcd  to  relate  that  evening's  adventures  to  my  stranger, 
uud  ask  lii in  about  the  hcaiR 

So  when  I  saw  him  pacing  up  and  down  under  the  trees,  I  mad''  h 
to  dre*#,  slipped  out  swiftly,  solUy,  and  then  went  with  all  the  d< 
of  a  good  little  girl  toward  the  well,  knowing  that   he  must  see  mo  in 
: .g.      Hut  althum-h   1  h«:Iil  the  beacie  in  my  lian  I-,  my  purpose  faltered 

aa  soon  as  it  was  begun.  Somehow,  my  vision  and  my  speculations  were 
not  to  1mj  spoken  of — not  only  because  grown  people  would  bo  sure  to 
think  them  absurd  and  "  forward,"  but  because  th-y  seemed  lo  linrc  a 
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B  of  their  own.     To  tell  of  ihem.  «u  something 

like  telling  a  confided  secret     And  then  1  though  i^rj  *»/' 

in  which  the  -'  iiao!"  hut  night. 

But  tin.ro  was  in  i  '•crcHw 

up,  and  settled  my  difficulties  in  his  own  way  ai  once.     "  What,  so  early. 
Margaret  ?  "  bo  uid.     "  Good  morning  to  J'  owl  which 

hid  the  beads  in  it.     Out  they  Tell  into  his  own  :  1  was  so  confined. 
«  Our  brokeu  necklace,  isn't  it  ? "  said  be. 
:!"  Ifal 

bod  on  them  rather  frightened  us  yesterday,  and  they  ore  qgly 
h  at  tin-  beat.     Well,  we  must  have  u  new  nvckluci ,  1  -n|ipose." 
And  with  tlmt  lie  leseod  my  beads  into 

:it    plliy. 

I  could  not  repress  a  little  cry  of  displeasure  as  tbey  disappeared:  at 
which  he,  too,  looked  serious,  ns  if  he  '■■  '  (gotten  luinmtt 

"  Why,  they  wero  of  i  ho  will,  solicitously.     ••  You  bad  no 

particular  reason  to  sot  More  by  th  P 
I  btjl " 

"But  what,  child  f" 

"They  van  SO  pretty  1" 

«  Oh,  if  (bat's  all  1 "     I  I,  strolled  sway  toward  tho  woadahed 

to  look  after  bis  horse,  and  thcic  was  an  end  of  another  little  episode.     My 
treasures,  so  strange' ,  | .  were  gone  irrccoverul  ilj  1  ■  isibJc 

lo  say  whal  ft  pa  tineas  and  fatal  losa  my  fovlifth  yousj; 

heart  felt  at  thai  ;   and  yet,  to  bo  candid,  I  must  confess  I  was  all 

the  chcerfuller  for  it  ;irds. 

But  once  more  I  was  to  hear  abont  my  dower,  at  any  rate.     Thi- 

jer  had  gone  away  again,  promising  to  write  to  rat — 
to  mc  myself! — within  a  Ifoek. 

"  Margaret,"  6aid  my  mother,  "  wluit  has  become  of  tho  trumpery 

Is  sin  h  B  liuby-fuBS  about  the  other  morning  V 

"  What  trumpery?" 

'•  Tin/in  nthli'uliing  heads  I " 

"I  gave  them  to  the  gentleman  !" 

"You  did  I  and  what,"  she   continued,  her  eyes  kindling,  "did  be  do 

,  ihtm?" 

"Threw  them  away  1" 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  looking  for  tho  truth  in  my  face,  nnd  finding  it,  "  wry 

pec  too." 

After  that  Mrs.  Forstcr  seemed  more  comfortable,  and  she  certainly 
was  more  harmonious. 

The  days  passed  awny  now  very  orach  as  before,  except  for  the 

dutrust  which  made  ns  till  eyt !,   and  the  expectancy   which    made  ni 

like  a  family  of  perpetual  listeners.     Abo,  I  was  scarcely  allowed  to  Icare 

Iter  came.     I?  told  me  that  tho  writer,  whoaa  tuam  I 

now  first  knew  to  be  Derail,  had  found  a  school  for  mo  in  Dorsetshire; 
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tlint  if  1  had  not  changed  m.  ,  1  my  parents  Mill  conwntcd, 

only  to  neet  bin  with  toy  mother  at  Medioae  '. 

tad  the  arrangement  could  1 

Lament,  or  Mailauu-  f.runont'a  house,  I  was  to  say  SO  Jit  once. 
This  letter  VM  BCOOl  iptnitd  I  ■■;.■  another  for  my  mother,  containing  some 
certifications  of  Madame's  pr<  rod  high  character. 

"  ll"  I  had  not  changed  my  mind!"     A*  soon  n*  the  letter  an 
I  thought  I  had.     Misgiving*  crept  in  11:1  me.     I  had  to  rei  bee,  to 

i'  ii  rate  my  ■  -.■■.,..    Rut  love  of 

"  of  home,  mid  disgURt  nt  tlie  Frnudi  ivminary  ( 
*ererc  half-l.ii.  is),  prevailed  ;  and,  in<l 

aw  from  my  mother's  rtffllMntntt  that  to  "chungo  my  mind"  would 
in  1  1  0  toh  rati  i. 

The  day  suiivcil.      We  naclied  Mad.mu:  I.aai 
j  "lu'uey,  and  there,  in  my  ; 

repented.     1  was  the  little  girl  in  whom  Mr.  Denzil  had  taken  so  gen 
an  interest.     Mm.  Forstcr  was  my  mother,  grateful  for  the  good  fortune 
of  her  child,  whoso  n  *hc  rcsol.  i  be  lit  for  a  governess  as 

booh  I)  ivu.-'  ini  of  long  clothe*.     Mrs.  Foreter  had  already  spent 

almost  all  her  own  poor  savings  on  me  already ;  so  |l 
hiii.luvfw  was,  you  might  say,  double.     Only  one  tiling  uyr\  :   my 

in  iIkm'  spoke  of  Mr.  Denzil  as  if  she  had  known  him  for  many  years, 
lame,  I   itinera  her,  was   v«y    polite   and  ecstatically  inter*: 
Mr.  Denzil  was  awkward  and  silent.     But,  on  parting,  he,  took  mo  a 
lii  ile  aside,   put  a  half-sovereign  into  my  hand,  and  said  impressively, 
"  Now,  Margaret,  be  a  good  girl.     Work  at  your  book,  don't  give  way  to 
nonsense,  and  don't  talk  !  " 

Which  was  exactly  how  ray  fat]  -if  me.     1 

injunctions  from  his  scat  in  the  cart  in  which  he  had  driven  us  to  the  ruil- 
j  'ii — "Margaret,"  wiid    he,    "whatever  you   ■  I .•,    be   a    •  wit     ■.:!. 
btick  to  your  lesson*,  hut  mind  you  1  8  I  good  gal.     And  remember  this, 
my  luas— a  still  tongue  makes  a  wise  hi 

When  I  was  alone  that  evening,  I  put  Mi\  Denzil's  half-sovereign 
together  wiili  the  xhilliug  my  father  gave  me,  a  a  1  [bought  I  would  try 
\.  rjf  rory  bard  to  do  as  they  bud  biddei)  I  it  really  seemed  M 

ion  0/  all  tho  world,  I  had  been  born  for  nothing  but  to 
hold  my  tongue  I 
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Ik  the  In. -lit  of  London  stands  a  vast,  heavy,  unfitnsl 

\ •■  i •  1 1  none  buttrami  and  mnUloned  wi  the  country 

I  tlipaaaiiJit  of  pounds,     Its  official  establish  keepers,  clerk*, 

messengers,  draws  from  the  public  puree  ten  or  ttv.-U. 
pound*   pi  i   .ltimim.      Ycl,  save  to  a  few  stragglers  in  tin;  thicket*  of 

ml   lii stature,  and   the  working   clerks  of  the  great  London  law 
firms,  il   ia  dmoit  Unknown.      .Many   persons  who  have  glanced  at  this 
grim-looking  structure  which  frowns  upon  Fetter  Lane,  may  be  unaware 
pine©  of  deposit  for  "The   Record*    of  the    Beats, 

i  our  lit!'  led,  legal,  political,  religions. 

i   tlutt  <>ii  thi  I  of  one  shilling,  any  day  in 

tlic  v  .ccn  the  boon  of  ten  and  four,  a  person  may  enter  thU 

office,  call  for  the  l  *ingle  record    from  the    eleventh 

century  aWnwords,  and  transcribe  its  contents  (In  pencil),  or  obtain 
bo  official  copy  (in  ink)  at  a  very  moderate  charge-  The  inquisi- 
tive Britons,  howvn  i .  i  avail  themselves  of  this  |  are  few  in 
number:  even  professed  historians  arc  but  just  beginning  to  appreciate 
tho  value  of  the  contemporary  memoranda  of  tl  |  urc  here 
collected.  It  b  :•-  national  reproach  that  the  earliest  history  of  England, 
(banded  apes  an  accurate  examination  of  iti  muniments,  should 
lici-u  tin-  work  Bjf  K  German  scholar,  Dr.  Lappcnbcrg.  The  explanation 
Of  il. i-  indifference  so  long  felt  by  our  literary  men  to  the  exploration  of 

treasures  is  no  doubt  the  difficulty  which  they  hare  to  encounter 
at  the  outset  of  their  undertaking.  To  place  himself  m  mjijx>rt  with 
t lie  spirit  of  the  pott,  the  student  must  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  soaw 
On  learned   'a  antiquarian   lore;   the  cerement©  of  Norm  an  French  and 

Latin  most  be  patiently  unrolled,  and  manifold  forms  ofqe 
compe  it.-   ..hi  corrupt  monnecript  laboriously  deciphered,     Whoever  is 
willing  to  undergo  this  drudgf.ry,  will  reap  his  i  uring  such 

an  intimacy  e.  -tli  the.  life  of  the  old  world  lis  can  bo  obtained  in  no  other 
u.-iy.    Pew  professional  Uttfatteura  have  time  or  ]  r  stu-h  labour; 

and  most  are  content  to  remodel  the  materials  which  they  have  purchased 
at  secondhand.  Thus  quarries  of  valuable  historic  building  stone,  mines 
of  precious  literary  ore,  lie  yet  unworkt'd  williin  this  U)-ra  incognita. 

Wo  propose  in  the  following  pages  to  illustrate  the  importance  and 
interest  of  our  national  records  by  a  brief  analysis  of  the  most  venerable 
among  them  all — Dointgdny  Book — of  the  cb.i:  a  '-ii  i  ami  -  -'intents  of  which 
we  believe  nin-  i  educated  Engliahmen  arc  either  wholly  i 

or  very  imperfectly  informed. 
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The  conquest  of  England  by  William  the  Norman  w.)  iced 

than  : •  ■  ■  1 1 i •  ■'•■  -.1  bj  the  battle  of  Hastings;  as  the  repeated  outbreaks 
of  the  st  mily  Saxons  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  occupied  the  firnt 
i  wcnly  years  of  hi*  reign,  necessitated  constant  vigilance  and  the  frequi  Dl 
IMM  of  an  overawing  force.  In  108&,  the  threat,  of*  Danish  iuvimion, 
invited  by  the  Saxon  rebels,  summoned  him  in  hnste  from  Normandy. 
Nn  adequate  system  of  defences  existing  in  England  nt  this  time,  William's 
simple  phm  of  operations  in  the  present  emergency  wo*  to  quartet  In.. 
eavuhy  :in«l  infantry  (NoRUH  H>d  lireton)  on  the  refractory  pmple,  ami 
to  devastate  the  seaboard,  bo  as  M  fleprfve  tin.-,  invaders  of  sustenance. 
A;  it  happened,  the  alarm  was  MBdlfJMS  bribery  from  without,  and 
inntiny  from  within,  annihilated  the  Danish  lleet  before  it  left  port.  The 
Saxons  essayed  no  further  rebellion  of  importance,  and  William  waa  then 
fin  the  first  time  in  reality  a  conqueror. 

He  was  now  in  a  position  to  "  take  stock  "  of  hia  acquired  possee- 
sion;  his  recent  experience  having  only  given  him  sufficient  buigfal 
its  condition  lo  show  the  need  of  more.  The-  working  of  the-  feudal 
system  that  he  bid  established  was  clearly  defective;  but  which  were  its 
in .  ik  points?  The  defensive  organization  of  the  country  waa  no  lew 
:iii|h  rtect;  but  where  could  reforms  be  best  applied  ?  How  fur  had  (be 
distribution  of  the  Norman  c-b-inr-nt.  amid  the  Saxon  imputation,  which 
hod  been  attempted  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  been  actually 
.  United?  Last,  but  not  least,  what  capacities  existed  in  the  country  for 
increasing  the  annual  revenue  ?  No  satisfactory  answers  to  these  queries 
:  be  furnished  in  the  eleventh  century  by  any  such  machinery  as  wc 
now  possess.  The  band  of  "enumerator*,"  which  on  the  tfth  of  April, 
1801,  simultaneously  obtained  the  returns  to  the  census  from  all  the 
households  in  England,  won  probably  ten  times  larger  than  the  entire 
section  of  the  population  ipialiiied  lor  :i  simitar  task  in  LO80.  Education 
of  the  most  rudimentary  eharacter  was  then  confined  to  the  clergy  and  a 
few  favoured  laymen  of  rank,  and  postal  communication  did  not 
even  in  etnbryo.     No  ai  modus!  for  obtaining  the  desired  result 

can  be  suggested  as  superior  to  that  actually  employed  by  William. 
A  limited  number  of  itinerant  commissioners  was  appointed  by  the  king 
under  the  title  of  Ju.«.ti ■•i:n ies.  Only  tlic  names  of  the  four  to  whom 
the  Midland  counties  were  committed  aru  now  extant: — Romigius, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  Walter  Giffard,  Enrl  of  Buckingham ;  Henry  de 
FetTers;  and  Adam,  brother  of  Eudo,  the  king's  steward. 

As  Normans,  and  nominees  of  the  Crown,  the  reports  of  these 
officers  on  the  general  state  of  the  kingdom  might  be  safely  accepted 
as  trustworthy.  Their  faculties  and  opportunities  of  observation,  how- 
•  vr.  befog  iii;.de'|Uiti-  to  the  t.i-4.  of  «--ti  n : '.t  i  i.'j;  local  peculiar!!  [sfl, 
William  avail.nl  himself  of  the  existing  organization  of  government  to 
supply  the  defect.  The  commissioners  were  empowered  to  summon 
the  sheriff  of  each  county,  the  lord  of  earn  mi  II H  r,  tho 
presbyter  of  each  church,  the  reeve  of  each  hundred,  the  bailiff  and  six 
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.  of  every  vir  Li examine  f  Loath.    The  intermixture 

td  Norman  MM  TO  probably  stifT> 

uniform  throughoiir  i  justify  n  u  averago  nr- 

diets  if  tl:  -\  were  briefly  these: 

ttic  name  of  each  place ;   the*  names  of  its  owners  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confe&sor  (the  last  1'  Saxon  king),  and  »t  the  present  I 

the  )  losoe  Jan  ! 

number  and  quality  of  Uio  tenants;  the  extent  of  their  hnldinc; 
nature  and  cultivation  of  the  soil;  the  number  of  mills,  fishponds,  tfce. ; 
the  groat  values  of  the  manor  in  the  timo  of  the  Confcasor,  at  the  date  of 
the   Conquest,   and  nl  the  present   time;    and  i   of  the  jury 

vhether  ih  \  -e. 

'J' he  work  thus  marked  out  was  undertaken  with  such  despatch  that 
its  completion  was  i  in  about  a  year.     Certain  impoi  :-«ians 

nrvey  nr:;  bowever,  obacrvnhb,  only  some,  of  which  arc  capable 
Inn  few  cases,  lands  which  the  king  had  rendered  ttx- 
fireo  are,  therefore,  unsurveyed;  but  no  invariable  rule  is  observed  in  this 
respect:  in  other  caeca,  no  return  of  quantity  m  to 
accurate,  mating.   Some  district*,  London,  for  insta 

Omittod  "ti  account  of  id  i  respecting  thern  already  existing, 

I  !■•  ir  being  under  immediate  observation.  Durham  may  have  been 
excluded  because  of  tho  special  privileges  of  jurisdiction  enjoyed  by  iU 
bstbop  palatine;  bill  i he  omission  i  I  tmberlaod  and  i1  r  part 

of  Ci  \Vc*tmorelund,  seems  inadequately  ocean  by  the 

wasted  condition  in  whieli  William's  recent  inroad  had  left  thr-m  j  probably 
lie  had  seen  enough  of  them  to  need  no  further  inf 

The  J  iving  concluded  their  rqiort*,    forward 

Winchester,  where  they  were  arranged  into  the  furm  in  »  y  »« 

nnw  preserved.      Foe  technical  title  of  the  Toluma  than  compiled,  apjieari 
j    in  contempi  i  ,1s  to  have  been  the  Description  of  tili  England, 

but  ita  popular  name  was  then,  as  now,  the  Dommint/  Book,     Of  |h» 
I  i      its  explanations  of  thij  <f  otymolospsts 

hu  framed)  W  incline  to  think  tlmt  of  Cowel   the  beat.      It  is  udmiUtd 
on  all  lianlit  that  the  moat  usual  and  important  function  of  tho  survey 
Ita  authoritative  arbitration  in  questions  of  disputed   tenure  and 
rating.     The  words  "doom "  and  "day  "  are  both  Saxon  nU  of 

"  jinlidiin),n  and  tlioir  union  in  thu  coinpo>iition  of  iu  title  thna  erapha- 

I  Domesday  Book  as  tho  great  judicial  record  of  the  age. 

Two  volume-. — the  one  a  folio,  tho  other  a  quarto,  massively  bound, 
studded,  clasped,  and  cased  in  leathern  cowers— form  the   outward 
gumenta  of  the  survey.*      The   first  volume,   the  folio,  is  devoted  to  all 
the  counties  save  those  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  mid  Norfolk,  and  contains  333 
leaves  of  vdlutu,  closely  written  on  both  aides  in  double  columns;  the 

•  A  facsimile  of  tho**  volumes,  taken  by  the  new  process  of  photoaincccr*:*/, 
ii  recently  inii.li-.hcil  l.y  onttt  oJ  the  Maatcr  of  tin:  E 
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second  volume  includes  die  remaining  counties,  and  contains  -150  leaves, 
written  in  Bingle  coin  n  in. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  his  aide  Introduction  to  Domsday— to  which 
have  been  under  great  obligations  in  writing  this  ukelch — \km  ■  piianrilCfl 
the  form  of  return  generally  followed : — "  The  method  was  first  to  entitlo 
the  estate  to  its  owner,  always  beginning  with  Tarn  Rtgit.     The 
dred  was  next  tpegifil  1  j   then  the  tenant,  frith  the  pho»|   and  afterward 
the  description  of  the  property."     At  the  commencement  of  each  county, 
die  capital  borouph  fa  usually  returned  first.     Then  are  recorded  the 
names  of  fhfl  landholders,  after  which  follow  the  detailed  descri) 
of  their  several  estates.     As  n  specimen  of  the  ordinary  form  of  entry, 
wc  subjoin  the  following,  taken  from  the  return  for  "  Hern  rd  Bin :" — 

"  Terra  Abbntis  de  Ely.  In  Brndewatro  hund.  Abbas  do  Ely  toS 
Iietfdle.  j>  x\.  hid  M  defd.  T'ra  0  xxx.  car.  In  dnio  xx.  hidm  ]  Ibi 
sunt  ii.  ear  i  iii.  adhuc  ptfl  fieri.  Ihi  pRfa  •••!  xviii.  villis  ■)  xviii.bord 
hut  xx.  car  •)  adlmo  v.  car  po*s  fieri,  ihi  xii.  cot  •)  vi.  servi  -j 
iiii.  rout  do  xlvii.  sot  -]  iiiir  <li-\\.  PJlu  x.  car.  Pnstura  ad  |k.'«3. 
Silva  ii°  mil  pore  -j  do  ystic-lud  tUffl  -\  piu>tiu  x.  sol.  In  totia  in 
vat  -j  fibril  xxv.  lib.  T.R. E.  xxx.  lib.  Hoe  CO  juenit  y  jnrct  in 
dnio  ajcctaa  da  Ely." 

This,  being  liteialiv  intvrprited,  reads  thus: — 

•  l  in'  I. and  of  the  Abliot  of  Ely.  In  Braduwatro  [Broadwater] 
Hundred.  The  Abbot  of  Ely  holds  thtfaili  [Hatlield].  It  i«  (and  (be 
10  hides.  The  land  [arable]  is  30  carucates.  In  demesne  20  hides, 
and  there  are  2  ploughs  and  8  mora  can  be  made  [employed}  '1  here  is 
a  priest  with  18  villans,  and  lo  lnn-dars,  who  liavi;  2<l  ploughs,  and 
&  ploughs  more  can  be  made.  There  are  12  cottars,  and  C  serfs,  and 
4  mills  worth  47*.  id,  Mcudow,  1 0  carucates.  Pasture  for  cat tlo.  Wood 
for  2,000  pigs,  ;i Bi i  >  I  die  cuetoroa  of  wood  and  proline  10ft  In  all  its 
profits  it  i»  and  WH  WCCtfa  2bl.  In  the  lime  of  King  Edward,  30/.  This 
Manor  did  and  doth  lie  among  the  demesnes  of  the  church  of  Ely." 

It  ii  difficult  to  conceive  a  return  mora  concise,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  comprehensive,  than  tho  foregoing.  The  terse  stylo  and 
abbreviated  form  are  strikingly  illustrative  «>f  thfl  pri.tth  -il  bflOt  of  the 
Norman  writer*,  aa  also  of  tho  period  when  learning  was  tho  monopoly 
of  a  caste,  systematically  end  p  .dowdy  excln 

Buforu  considering  in  detail  the  cundiiion  of  England  in  thv  ileventh 
century,  as  disclosed  in  this  minute  record,  it  may  he  well  to  prw. 
reader  with  a  brief  picture  of  its  general  aspect.  Wo  look:  on  a  aoono 
as  little  resembling  lb*  ••  ni.-rriu  England"  of  die  sixteenth  century, 
or  the  busy  England  of  thfl  nineteenth,  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
Forests  nnd  parks  of  many  thousand  acres  in  extent,  chiefly  composed  of 
oak  and  beech  trees,  in  whose  branches  the  hawk  was  encouraged  to  build, 
nnd  upon  whose  dropped  scorns  and  want  innumerable  herd*  of  swine 
were  doily  driven  to  feed,  covered  va»t  districts,  occupied  three  centuries 
later  by  thriving  towns,  and  now  by  densely  crowded  cities.      The 
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Eastern  counties  from    Lincoln   to  Sussex  a  considerate 

■  y  swamp*,  overflowed  iluring  aevi  the  year; 

undrsiii"  1,  tXi  I  ]>t,  perlm]*,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  monastic  1.. 

are  for  their  rank  pas!  and  wild  fowl. 

Animal-.  n«>w  extinct,  or  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this  island,  were  then 
common — such  as  the  wolf,  the  marten,  and  the  polecat.     Where  tide* 
of  human  labour  now  surge  in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis  were  tr.i 
Rrccn   fields   and   woodlands.       The  city  of  W  u  the 

Isle  of  Thorney,  formed  l>y  an  arm  i^f  the  Thames";  its  abbey  and 
church  standing  nearly  alone,  with  a  wood   in  lite   I  h   afforded 

shelter   and   food    for   "a    tlttttttnd    •  i   ibBo    ox   private 

building*  Of  coii:.i<h--r:tlile  size  ndorned   the  streets  of  the  largest  town*, 
or  any   rural  <lii*trtrt  ;    with  the   exception   of  a  few  royal  and  bftfl 
castles,  and  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  mot  lee,  cathedrals, 

and  churches.  A  few  simple  architectural  features,  impossible  to 
be  mistaken,  were  apparent  throughout  these  edifices:  the  mount  ami 
keep  of  a  ruined  castle,  the  round-headed  arch  and  chevron  ornament  of 
:i  culinlral  or  church  porch,  are  memoranda  of  the  period  still  spared  to 
us.     The  Beats  of  our  country  gem  ra  ihm  foi ir- roomed  houses, 

with  external  staircases,  and  usually  destitute  of  chimneys  or  glazed  win- 
ii.  >.-:   the  cottages  ol  i  lie  [abonzen  were  mud  hovel*. 

II  difficulty  of  recognizing  our  native  toil  in  the  England  of  Domes- 
day ib  increased  when  we  turn  to  fa  inhabitants.  Wo  find  them  separable 
into  three  (if  not  more)  races,  akin  in  blood,  but  diverse  in  character. 
This  diversity  was  most  strongly  marked  in  the  dominant  race.  If,  in 
spite  of  his  endeavours  to  disguise  himself  by  a  free  nae  of  the  razor, 
the  Norman's  fiiir  hnir  and  blue  eyes  still  betrayed  his  brotherhood 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Dane,  his  active  temperament,  love  of 
dtiinty  apparel,  almjanl  banquets  and  rowan;  law,  at  least  offered 

a  complete  contrast  to  Iheir  indolent,  sensual,  and  barbaric  grossnecs.  In 
the  quality  of  brute  courage,  indeed,  the  Norman  might  be  no  match  for 
his  opponents;  but,  untempered  by  discipline  and  uninspired  by  enter- 
prise, they  could  only  doggedly  resist,  and  when  that  wan  En  rain,  dog- 
gedly submit.  The.  contemptuous  unconcern  with  which  the  Conqueror 
possessed  himself  of  the  fairest  manors  in  the  realm,  and  monopolised 
the  beet  offices  in  Church  and  State  for  his  followers,  is  consonant  with 
this  diversity.  There  were  no  elements  in  the  Saxon  thane  capable  of 
being  developed  into  the  Norman  baron ;  he  could  only  be  removed  or 
degraded.  The  Conqueror's  superior  wisdom  is  at  the  same  time  apparent 
in  the  respect  which  he  showed  for  all  that  was  admirable  in  the  Saxon 
polity  and  legislation  ;  which,  especially  when  hallowed  by  the  sane: 
the  Confessor's  authority,   was   amalgamated   with   the  Norman  system. 

i  lent  disruption  of  popular  habits  was  attempted ;  wr  though  Norroaa- 
h  mi  the  language  of    the  Court,   Saxon  was  employed  by  the 

i  icror  himself  in  many  of  his  charters,  and  Latinized  Saxon  words 
expressing  local  ted  ly  occur  in  Domtfday  BotJt. 
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Xot  less  antagonistic  must  have  been  the  ordinary  avocation*  of  the 
;.i.-int  ami  tin-  oonqui  :  ■  u  i.k-  I . •.  I  n  in  limea  of  peace  tin  RoriDSD 
baron,  as  a  ruler  with  a  precarious  tenure  of  power,  had  need  to  go  armed, 
in  readiness  at  any  moment  for  the  field;  the  routine  of  military  i 
ciaea  with  his  squires  and  men-at-arms  was  doubtless,  therefore,  hid 
r<  _'nl:ir  business  j  as  the  occasion:)!  supervision  of  the  Saxon  villans  VoQ 
tilled  Iii--*  ']i  :iii  :n.--l:iri(ls,  or  the  adjudication  ©f  disputes  at  his  rnanoti.il 
court,  occupied  his  leisure.  The  Saxon  thunc,  when  suffered  to  dwell 
unmolested  on  Ids  diminished  patrimony,  felt  himself  an  alien  in  hi: 

:  though  subject  to  tin'  tarns  feudal  requirements  as  tin 
ho  would  take  no  interest  in  the  task  of  preparation  for  n  campaign  Which 
might  be  fratricidal,  and  could  scarcely  prove  beneficial  to  himself;  agri- 
cultural pursuits  were,  therefore,  his  sole  resource.  The  Normnn  free- 
holder, when  not  the  minister  of  a  hnrnn,  aped  all  dignity  OB  ■  10 
stale;  while  the  Saxon  householder,  if  not  content  to  till  the  soil  as  the 
vn.«aul  of  a  foreign  lord,  must  needs  turn  his  energies  to  trade :  na  the 
burgess  of  a  town,  he  had  some  hopes  of  passing  a  quiet  existence,  safe 
from  the  ]  q  of  his  rulers,  if  not  from  their  contempt  a&d 

The  NoDOIH  were  not  "a  nation  of  shopkeeper*  ;  "  but,  though  deep 
the  indignity,  well  appreciated  the  profit  of  the  counter  and  till.     Most  of 
iaxcui  cnxl<  id  l>_v  the  existing  eitii  I  :i:id  boroughs  were  con- 

firmed by  William,  on  the  payment  of  a  round  composite  EL 

The  paucity  and  simplicity  of  the  trades  then  followed  are  not  a 
sufficiently  accurate  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  civilization  had 
advanced.  The  women  of  each  household  were  its  ordinary  manufac- 
turers, and  in  most  cases  superseded  the  BMBflOtjp  of  employing  the  baker, 
the  brewer,  the  weaver,  or  the  uilur,  fin-  the  nupply  of  daily  wants.  The 
smith,  the  tanner,  and  the  carpenter  were  no  doubt  U>  be  found  in  every 
town,  and  the  larger  and  wealthier  populations  of  London,  York,  and  Win- 
chester probably  developed  I  fuller  list  of  demands  which  met  with  an 
tdl "piatc  supply.  The  independent  "manufacturing  interest"  of  Eng- 
land, so  far  ns  we  have  been  able  to  discover  from  Donxesday,  wn»  repre- 
sented by  the  clothworkers  and  the  potters;  two  incidental  notices  of 
whom  occur.  Certain  individuals  arc  also  mentioned  as  skilled  in  special 
branches  of  artistic  industry,  such  as  goldsmiths  and  embroiderers.  It  is 
probable  that  the  monastic  houses  contained  a  large  number  of  fin 
nnd  tonsured  artisans,  who,  as  amateurs,  passed  unrecorded,  but  whose 
labours  met  with  extensive  patronage  from  thfl  nobility. 

It'  to  this  summary  of  the  social  charautcriMies  of  the  country  wc  add 
that  its  political  condition  presented  the  aspect  of  a  despotism,  wb 
the  sovereign  was  but  the  general  of  an  army,  on  the  obedience  of  whoso 
officers  he  had  only  the  hold  of  personal  influence;  and  tl.  ligionfl 

condition  consisted  in  the  performance  of  an  elaborate  system  of  cere- 
monial rituals,  whereby  a  dominant  clergy  controlled  an  illiterate  laity 
— wc  shall  exhaust  the  broader  features  of  dissimilarity  between  the 
England  of  1085  and  the  England  of  1863.     The  details,  however,  of  the 
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national  statu*  afibrded  in  tlie  transcript  of  l><tmada^  dcMtre  a 
inspection,  bi  thoy  <]< unonsl nx*  the  real  nature  ef  U>o  change  cuV-ned  by 
i  nquest.    lite  rough   impression  iliat   we  have  already 
obtained  has  shown  us  the  antagonism  of  race,  and  a  minuter  obecrra- 
tirm  will  eIiuiv  ilia  factitious  amalgamation  which  it  was  the  C 
great  worl:  It  by  the  agency  of  feudalism. 

•  conditions  of  sociul   rank  i  Mtrvey  are  very 

nnrnerr,rn  :    a  distinct  gradation  is  observable  at  tho  commenote 
the  scale,  but  it  cannot  be  detected  throughout.     The  di.  i 

ikhope  and  abbots,  occupy  the  first  place,  in  virtue  of  their 

;   tho  Norman  I -irons  rank  next,  aa  tho  immediate  freeholders  w 

tenon  ts-in -chief  of  the  king;  and  the  fbanci,  or  Saxon  barons,  fellow.  Ot 

these  hut  there  vrcro,  probably,  three  orders  in  Saxea  times,  and  tw 

iln'  Norman  regime,  via.  barons  and  vara  Walter  Scott'* 

Ccdric,  in  Ivu^Kot,  in  a  typo  of  the  baronial  thane.     The  vavasors  seen 

luivc  been  under  that  denomination: 

freeholder  In  the  buroni;  probably  not  tenants  of  the  king  " 

chief,  but  uf  a  mesne  lord,  and  they  subsequently  men  "10  general 

body  of  freeholders.    Thus,  Chaucer,  in  tho  fourteenth  coo  t-rs  to 

the  title  as  synonymous  with  "  franklin,"  or  country  gentleman  : — ""Was 
no  wliur  swicho  a  worthy  vavasour."     Next  ranked  Uic  aborts,  or  tenants 
of  nllodinl  land,  i.e.  <•!"  a  free  hereditary  estate,  whicl 
certain  feudal  charges,  the  owner  had  power  to  dkpoa 
These  estates,  both  from  the  names  uf  the  tenants  and  front  their  lucolltT, 
seem  to  have  been  held  exclusively  by   Saxons.     As  "  u 
gr-notally  descendible  to  nil  the  eons  of  a  deceased  tenant,  it  is  probable 

utfl  of  this  species  of  property 

Tlie   ranks  •  «''  and  '* libari  Intuinea"  are  vaguely  reeog- 

ble,  inasmuch  as  both  terms  arc  used  in  Downl  ivensj 

classes  of  persons:    the  one,  in  the  words  of  Sir  11.  EUU,  "  sometimes 

iw.xr  military   -  nes  a  person  of 

higher  distillation;11  tho  oth  lifying  not  morcly  the  freemen  or 

freeholders  of  a  manor,  but  occasionally  including  all  persona  holding  in 

■in lii.-n _>•  trr.inv."     Speaking  generally.  -,  stand*  fcr 

u  knight,  •hfithec  ill  the  king  or  of  a  mesne  lord ;  ••  liber  homo,"  in  like 

manner,  signifies  freeholder,  whether  of  the  king  in  chief  or  of  a  mesne 

lord.     The  context  of  the  passage  in  any  given  instance  must 

precise  meaning.     Tin-  socmen,  who  came  next  in  order,  were  ulterior 

laudholdorB  within  |h«  "soc"  or  liberty  of  n  superi or  lord:  though  not 

absolutely  freemen,  their  services  to  the  lord  were  certain,  and  they  ccoU 

ousuil   i  lenrmento  at  hia  pleasure.     Tlie  word  "soc1'  a 

ktill  preserved  in  socnge,  tho  tenure  upon  which  all  lands  ia  lvnglaod  are 

now  holden.      The  radmen,  or  radchenistres,  whose  naniea  occasionaUj 

occur,  were  probably  socmen  who  were  bound  to  serve  tlie  lord  on  hone- 

bacl:  red. 

Wo  now  come  to  the  manifold  and  perplexed  diversities  of  serril* 
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t. 'M'i-i;,  u  villenage.    Tbovillan  (whose nnme  ia  <j   Ltibl    •  ' 

the  character  of  his  condition,  or  cilia,  the  place  of  his  abode)  was  c 

"  regardant,"  tli.it  is,  annexed  to  the  land,  or  "  in  gr<  ichod 

to  the  person  of  the  lord.     In  the  one  caw,  lie  could  be  sold  only  as  a 

thfl  iii;mor  ;  in  the  other,  he  could  bo  trsaafe 
to  another.     Rut  within  these  two  lending  divisions  there  V 
varieties.     The  "  cc//ocrri,"  or  M  buns,"  **•'' '  leged 

body  of  vilhaf,  ;i).;.i  ,,i  n  in  the  nature  of  their  serrices, 

but  differing  from  them  in  respect  that  such  services  wore  the  arbitrary 
papulations  of  tin  l.n-,1.  The  "  bordarii"  were  cottager*  (from  the  Saxon 
bord,  a  cottage),  who  in  return  for  a  permissive  enjoyment  of  their  tene- 
ments, rendered  various  menial  MBtiflBI  to  the  lord.  Tho  "cosceta," 
"  idtarii,"  and  "  cotmanni"  were  all  likewise  cottagers,  who  paid  NDt 
and  did  service  for  their  tenements,  but  "th  djffncnci "  b«-»v.      ■ 

:,  according  to  Bir  H.  Kllis,  "is   1 1 ut] : •<•< .vr:il i K-. "      I.nw   Htitl 
grade*  may  appear,  there  was  one  yet  lower;  the  class  of  "  M 
Or  absolute  bondmen :  the  women  oi  this  grade  are  Myled,  in  tho  survey, 
"ancilfce."     Heroin  were  probably  included  what  wi:  should  call  fiiriii- 
,  (diepherda,  ]'li'ii;;li!iirn,  dairy  maids,  and  the  like.     Tho  dis- 
tinction between  the  villan  and  the  serf  seems  to  have  beeu  one  of  degree 

:  the  tenure  of  -  servile;  but  whereas  the  former,  win 

r<gardant,  or  in  gross,  was  always  connected  with  tho  possession  of  a 
tenement  which  ho  could  call  a  home,  the  latter  had  no  such  privilege, 
and  was  wholly  dependent  for  his  abode  ami  tMSttUM  BfQD  ihl  l< 
plensuro.     A  similar  distinction  prevailed  under  the  Saxon  ge vernuienfc. 

Tha  feudal  system  recognized  three  descriptions  Qf  tenet,  M| 
netcrixed  by  peculiar  services.     The  most  independent  was  that  of  free- 
alms,  under  which  most  of  the  religious  houses  held  their  lauds.     This 

.   Hunted  them  from  all  services  but  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the 

i'T  and  bin  family,  and  from  the  greater  part  of  the  ttaoLu 
of  the  Stat*.     Tenure  by  knight-service  was  the  fundamental  element  cl 
tlic  feudal  system,  and  at  the  time  of  Domesday  was  the  most  prevail'!. t. 
Whether  i-.xixthngasa  bond  li.iv,irn  iln-  king  and  bin  ten;- 
between  them  and  their  vassals,  it  consisted  in  the  proffer  of  military  aid 
fi<r  .1  definite  period,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  tho  holding,  dining 
i mi.    of  war;  and  its  honourable  quality  was  held  to  arise  both  from  the 
character  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  service  recorded.     Homage  to  |3m 
superior  lord,  which  comprehended  an  oath  of  perpetual  fealty,  and  per  b  die 
attendance  or  "  suit ■  at  his  court,  were  the  formal  recognitions  oi 
tenure  do  die  tenant.     Aids  of  money,  on  the  special  oocasioon 

of  the  lord's  being  taken  prisoner,  of  his  eldest  son's  attaining  tho  rank  of 
knighthood,  nd  his  eldest  daughter's  marriage  ;  the  wardship  and  matri- 
monial diiposal  of  the  heir  when  a  minor  ;  a  •'  relief"  or  fine  payable  by 

N  ir  of  full  age  nt  his  father's  death  ;  "primer  seisin,"  or  the  first  J 
piolM   of  the  lands   (in   the  case  of  a  ton.  i"|,  nml   a   fin 

licence  to  alienate  the  estate,  were  the  substantial  recognitions  of  this 
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•unrei  which  the  feudists  term  "grand  and  petit  serjonnly" 
were  of  tin  MIDI  fa  >oratuc  nnturc  as  knight-service,  differing,  how- 
ever, in  the  special  characteristic  that  their  services  were  r 
the  king's  person :  such  as  carrying  his  spear,  holding  his  stirrup, 
utlng  him  with  a  sword  every  year,  cvc.  Tenure  hy  socage  is  the 
iln;  feudists  to  tenure  by  knight-service,  as  marked 
by  all  those  service  free  or  bane,  which  were  definite,  and  not 

precarious:   the   payment   of  rent   In  r   in  kind,  is  the  most 

ordin  MM.     Tin-  tenant  in  free  Socage  Wo*  subject  te-  eonitwlnt 

>  posed  on  the  military  tenant;  but  thta 
advantage  was  counterbalanced]  by  the  perpetuity  >if  hi*  service,  which 
remain  Ad  unaffected  by  the  fluctuations  of  pence  and  war.  Tenancy  ia 
vill.'in-socnge  comprehended  the  numerous  classes  already  described  as 
differing  Grom  seen  other  only  in  degrees  of  ecrvitudc. 

The  artificial  composition  of  the  political  structure  thai  outlined  U 
i.     None   of  the   constitution!!   which   the  Abbe   Sieytt 
kept  ia  the  i-i^eon-holes  of  his  bi  uve  been  more  curiously 

■borate  than  this  EBgUsfa  i.-mlnlism  :  if  iu  machinery  l>c  contemplated 
one  view,  it  seem*  incredible  that  it  can  ever  hm  worked.  Class 
docs  not  appear  linked  to  claw  by  0113-  of  the  social  laws  now  known; 
and  might  is  bore  the  highlit  right,  restrained  only  so  fair  as  is  in  1  nasi j 
for  the  preservation  nf  order,  Justice,  though  in  theory  the  substantial 
basis  of  legislation,  is  in  practice  the  flimsy  superstructure ;  the  king  being 
tin  paramount  lord  of  the  soil,  the  sole  lawgiver,  the  arbiter  of  war  snd 
itcacc,  the  dispenser  of  life  and  death,  of  liberty  and  slavery.  Hia  great 
barons,  though  originally  fail  fellow*,  arc  theoretically  his  servants,  and 
boima1  to  mmy  substantia]  proofs  of  allegiance:  they  cannot  sell 
lands,  n  marry,  01  leave  the  country,  without  paying  largely  for  fan 
licence ;  and  personal  and  pecuniary  aids  on  various  pretext*  are  con- 
tinually demandi-d  ol  them  The  clots  below  the  baronial  ia  dependent 
on  it  in  n  similar  manner,  and  in  addition  ia  subject  to  certain  exaction} 
of  the  Crown.     Ifci  unta  increase,  and  their  alleviationa  for  Ut» 

nfu  'ari  diminish  En  n  fuhu  proportion  as  we  descend  the  scale.  Ill 
members  of  the  lowest  rank  nrc  all  but  devoid  oi  individual  rights;  being 
only  distinguishable  from  the  cattle  they  tend  in  that  their  lives  and 
limbs  are  nominally  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 

After   making  every  allowance-  (or  the  brutalizing  influence  that  a 
condition  of  servitude,  systematic  and  hereditary,  must  exert  upon  the 
human  organization,  it  is  still  marvellous  that  the  forefathers  ol  modem 
ihmen  should  have  endured  for  a  year,  much  more  lor  centuries, 
a  despotism   so   absolute.      It    would    be  inexplicable,  were   there  not 
reason   to   think   both    that   the   system  was   considerably    modified  in 
practice,   and   that,  even  when  modified,  it  did  not  pass  current  with- 
out continual  opposition   from  the  suffering  classes.    In  illustration  of 
ion  may    he  noticed   the  instances  of  legal  emancipation 
•riBosfl  referred  to  in  the  survey  and  else*    ■  •  growth  d 
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tic  burgher  clai-a,  coneequcnt  on  the  gcncr.il  progress  of  civilization, 
tended   further   (0    mitigate    the    severity   of    i  .    by    diverting 

industry  into  new  channels.  As  regards  the  revolutionary  clement  in 
English  history,  it  is  sufEeicnt  ID  *ay  that  its  nnnnls  deserve,  a  completer 

etaoSdatEoXi  Chan  dug  hare  yet  received;  tx^tfatnralt  of  farther  bao,u 
would,  we  think,  eetiblleh  tbc  ooi  J  oharaoter  of  meaj  popular, 

rising*  that  have  hitherto  been  clnsacd  among  anarchical  outbreaks. 
territorial   divisions  of  the   country  have  not  materially  I •! 
the   era   of  //nmcti/tii/  :    the   allirCS  now    bear   the.   Kline   1: .1 !;  :■        and 
ftM   m::ily  nl'  I  lie  BUM   extent  Bl  then;  Tidings,    wapentakes,    hlffidl 
and  rapes,  are  still  recognized,  though   llu-ir  original  siguificancB  is  fcr- 
gottcn.     The  riding  is  properly  trading,  OX  trithiBg,  the  third  part  of  a 
county.    The  wapentake  has  its  name  from  weapcn-toiiehing,  the  ordinary 
mode  of  voting  at  the  Saxon  public  assemblies.    The  hundred  is  variously 
explained    tu    mean    the  extent  of  a    hundred   hides  t>i  laud,  a  hundred 
village*,  or  a  hundred   persona,     llape  signifies  a  district,  probably  of* 
military  jurisdiction.     The  Last,  a  term  confined  in  the  survey  to  Kent, 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Lath-Court  regularly  held  for  the  government  of 
Iiointioy  Marsh. 

Of  ihe  eirits  and  liorouglia  returned  in  Domuday,  about  forty  arc 
surveyed  with  great  minuteness:  dun  arc  the  cases,  rd  ready  men- 
tioned, where  peculiar  privileges  existed  which  had  been  eonfirnied  to  the 
citizens  by  William.  Some  of  the  customs  arc  curious,  but  want  of 
space  forbid*  our  specifying  them.  Most,  if  not  all,  the  boroughs  were 
market  towns;  (hough  the  franchise  of  a  market  was  often  appurunant  to 
a  rural  manor  by  (special  churlcr.  Few  towns  appear  to  have  been  walled 
at  this  Mriodj  tad  Jii'l  I'  wcr  moated.  The  mvages  of  war  had  been 
<  !y  fell;  York,  Derby,  WincOMtCT,  and  other  plaee<,  bofafj  reduced 
to  little  more  than  hidf  their  former  size.  As  many  as  fifty  caatlca  aro 
enumerated  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  nbout  half  the 
having  been  recently  erected. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  manor  (which  was  the  typical  form 
of  territorial  division  under  the  feudal  system)  wore  the  demesnes,  culti- 
vated by  the  lord's  bondmen  for  his  benefit,  and  the  lands  apportioned 
by  him  to  his  free  tenant*.  The  term  "vill"  is  sometimes  applied  in 
Domttday  to  a  manor  or  lordship,  in  a  kindred  mors  to  which  wo  retain 
it.  A  hamlet  or  member  of  a  manor,  rm  often  called  a  "berwick" 
(literally,  eorn-fiirm);  to  this  probably  answered  the  grange  of  a 
monastic  house,  the  name  of  which  is  still  attached  to  old  buildings  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.     The  lord's  chief  residence  or  house 

is  termed  in  Domrtdity  bin  "  hall  "  or  "  court,"  both  familiar  titles  to  us. 
It  was  usual  for  him  to  entrust  the  management  of  his  estate  to  a  bailiff 
or  reeve:  this  functionary  collected  and  distrained  for  his  master's  rents, 
kept  the  peace,  prevented  trespasses  within  the  inuncr,  and  presided 
on  occasion  at  the  manorial  court;  his  underling  was  styled  u  ''hi."  ■ 
■tOU  under  twiotll  spellings  still  extant.     The  average  extent  of  civil 
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ami  oriminal  d  ]&>rd  v.  n  tho 

four  franchises  known   1 17  the  Saxon  oc,"  "  (beam," 

and  "  infangthcfe."     The  fir  hi  was  the  power  of  i. 
dispute*  among  thfl  '  within  ■ 

such  power  was  exercised  1    Uic  third   ra  the  I   pofwesciog  and 

govcrninj;  |  h  was  the 

nig  any  thief  within  tliu  fee:  the  fionchue 
of  a  gallows  was  g«  totheUv  '-go. 

Passing  to  tlic  pL  incterislios  of  England,  tw  disclosed  in  the 

ai   1 1'  i'h'    "  v  .>rs,  -wo   fiud   five  denominations  of  Incd— 

11  Tora,''  uniformly  Bp]  !i<-.l  to  a;  .vaod- 

l  nftwt,''  cattle   pasture;    ",  !:ind    for   haj| 

r.-li  I.uiil.     The  urablv  land  in  each  return  takes  die  pro- 
minence due  to  its  value.     I  tit  extent  is  generally  gircn  in  hides  sod 
itcs,  measures  of  uncertain  amount,  but  both  having  reference  to  th« 
quantity  which  one  plough  was  sufficient  to  cultivate;   ihe  nctunl  number 
t  i  Ipqgbg  is  thcu  returned,  and,  where  this  is  unequal  to  U10  capability 
■  ill.  i-stimate  i  I  it  is  generally  added.     Oxen  were  the 

if  not  the  only,  animals  employed  in  ploughing,   and  wheat 
n  the  grain  cliiclly  grown.     Woodbind  is  an  item  oi 
■'    in  Domudeif,  Iw  for  its  value  in  respect  of  timber, 
Id  of  acorns  B&d  mail,  tensed  pannage,  ii]>on  which  tho 
countlc?*  hard*  of  SWIM  England  wholly  subsisted:  psy- 

hy  tenant*  fur  licence   to  depasture  swino  in  the  lord's  w«xm1 

Wood,  however,  as  avails 
lot  bttildiag  and  other  jiurpcaes,  w  often  enumerated  in  the  n 
.!:,  the  beaob,  the  ehn,  the  ash,  the  alder,  and  the  willow  being 
.  ulnrly  mentioned.     Under  the  term  M  assort"  is  designated  wood- 

up"  lor  the  purpose  of  a 

I  ho  repeated  tnentimi  in  the  survey  attests  the  immemorial 

Linn    ui    i:. ■  " : .  1 1   .;..  inera;   tho  Southdowns, 

to  mutton -lovers,  ori>  not  without  n  record  here.     UA  ft*,  in 

ll:i:ii]i»liire,   the  king's  bailiff  claimed  for  the  manor  a  virgate  of  bind, 

el  patautm  quean  vocant  Dunan," — (Ellis,  p.  xxxii.)    hhadow,  where 

named  without  qualification,  must  ho  taken  to  mean  hay -fields;  whete 

associated  with  oxen,  tho  quantity  of  posture  set  aps  &bj  an  is 

intruded.     Marsh  land  occurs  chicily  in  the  returns  from   tho  Eastern 

counties ;  and  the  rents  seem  to  have  been  paid  in  eels,  as  Oae  main  source 

of  profit. 

Only  seven  forests  arc  enumerated  in  Domesday,  though  it  is  probable 
that  the  number  then  existing  wna  very  large  !   the  ominMoa  of  ss 

r      r,    '.•.-,'.,   no  d   ubt,  dai    to  thi   difficult;    1  f  I  -    :*-:;■. r  their  v:ilm\  r.hi.'i- 
arose  not  from  timber,  or  pannoge,  but  "  vert  and  venison."     The  Hew 
Forest,  as  tha  Conqueror's  recent  creation,  is  returned  in  fullest  d 
tho  reference  made  to  several  mi  iritbin  its  precinct*,  eor» 

itcs  the  testimony  of  contemporary  chroniclcns  to  William's  unacnt> 
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],  lotw  wzme  of  Ins  Rubjdv  |y.     Though  forests  wore  held  ti> 

belong   to  U)0  crown,  parks,  wit li  -.  iy  if  sporting  tln'-n-in,  were 

vol  l.y  iIii.-j.M'i'm'it  b:n<  DAj  MB 
arc  commonly  enumerated,     la  the  Western  CoantiaB,  "At/iVr,"  or 
are  sometimes  mentioned;    tl  ;ure«  nsed   lor  the 

cijiturc  of  game.      Domesday  describes  vineyards  of  consul-  rabid  I 
in  vj:i  some  of  v.  .  |  i     I  i    •  beeii  highly  productive. 

A  large  monastery  was  rarely  wiilmiu  :i  vim-yard  do  its  demesne:  a  fact 
h  fairly  lends  to  tlic  infennor  t  li  ;i  t  wiuu  ofiCngliah  growth  washy  no 
means  of  despicable  quality. 

The  mill,  which  now  1'niii*  V     '  nnr  landscapes, 

was  scarcely  Ims  liuuiliar  to  an  oLmimi-  in  liic  |  |  atorji  it  HTBJ 

itivariahly  appurtenant  to  a  manor,  the  tenanta  being  forbidden  to 
their  linn  out  of  the  precincts.     Tin    ,  |  <rf  a  manorial   mill  wan 

■  he  piiyuKiitd   in   m  -'rain 

made  by  the  tenants,  and  from  the  fishery  of  the  mill-stream  j  valet  was 
the  only  motive  power  thef  employed.     The  earliest  mention  of  a  v, 
mill  iii  this  island  is  said  to  bo  of  tbo  date  of  Richard  the  Fit.it,  a  century 
alter  Dantaday. 

IS\  xt  to  the  mill,  ihc  fishery  was  the  most  important  item  of  produco 

minor.     T]  I tttiai  of  the  Kiifti-m  com  ,\s  famous 

then  us  now  ;  :i:,<l  i li.-  munkn  of  ( '!ni:-i.  Church,  Canterbury,  band 

•  ii!ii  r>-  af  Baodwiflfa  ■  vary  oomfj  nurcc  of  sustenance  for 

Upon  fa»t  day*:  its  UUUtAJ  field  to  the  refectory  was  not 
I'       tan  40,000.  La  e(  St.  IVi.i'*,  Winchester,  obi: 

nearly  tin-  i  their  miiuor  of  hewea,  Si: 

villans  at  the  ItttiQ  village  of  f  niiHt1llMaHllH.il  which  it  is  hard  to 
recognize  i  Ion  Brighton,  paid  a  yearly  rent  of  4,000  to  tbeit 

lord.  Salmon,  laopn  y«,  mill  ■■•■]■,  were  also  Csli  largely  in  rcputo  at 
thU  time ;  the  Severn  and  the  Wye  being  then,  as  now,  famed  for  the 
former.  Private  fish-ponds,  called  "  vivaiies,"  were  usually  formed  in 
the  domescee  of  religious  houses. 

Of  the  mineral  pcodfitta  of  the  country,  iyoa  aud  lead  arc  rituru-d  in 
;   tlie  former  iu  several  counties,  the  latter  in  Darbjufain 
Sit  II.  1' ! lis  explains  the  tilcnce  of  the  I  |       idling  the  tin-niinea  of 

mil    fwliieli  were  in  flsll  li.r.-  tin-  li.irnuri   conquest),  by  the 

tact  that  the  county  was  laid  waste  fag  .  and  again  by 

the  sons  of  HaxoU  in   10C8.     A  century  n<«d<xy  we  liud  the 

inim.:i  once  more  profitable.  .Salt  works  are  frequently  returned:  those 
on  the  eea-ooaat  were  no  doubt  pans  for  the  evaporation  of  cta-watcr ; 
those  inland,  i  of  salt-spring*.     "  At  the  time  •  the 

y,  rock  or  fossil  salt  was  not  known  in  England.     The  first  pits  of 
it  were  ■  ,  di-covcrcd   in  Cheshire— on    the  very   epot  a 

brinc-spi  late  as  the  YOM 

Touching  the  ecclesiastical  coudition  nf  England,  Domf.tilaif  is  a  let* 
valuable  exponent  than  we  have  iu  other  respects  found  it.     Bafetanoa  is 


only  B  tboot    I.7<K'  searches,  <  much 

.  number  is  certain  from  contemporary  idoo 

•l'tho  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  make  Inquiries  OO  this  sal 

dan-  v  was  DJOaHy  a  manorial  appurtenance,  founded  in  many 

ambr  the  lord,  and  endowed  at  lain  pleasure  with  lltboa.     Molt  tiion  a 

iv  elapsed  before  Pop*  Innocent  III.  decreed  the  absolute  consecra- 

■  ■•'  pnrocliinl  tithes  to  the  parish  church  hind.     The  humble 

ion  of  t!i"  BOOaku  clergy  al  the  data  of  the  survey  is  shown  by  the 

i  nt  enumeration  of  priests  among   the  villana  of  a  manor.      That 

the  priesthood  belonged  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  society  ;it  least  as  late  as 

tbo  fo'iii'-enth  century,  is  inilecd  certain :  thus  Chaucer  correctly  : 

sent*  th>-    "pi'is.mtH!  of  at»un"  and  thO  "plowmfltt"  as  brothers. 

The  Qlaatmtoa  nf  contemporary  manners  furnished  in  Domtsttaj, 
■  BOt  without  interest.  In  several  leading  features  wc  find 
the  ruiliiii.  n\-iry  Englishman  of  the  eleventh  century  resembling  his  deve- 
loped descendant  of  the  nineteenth,  (lifted  with  firm  will,  warm  passions, 
and  strong  muscle*,  which,  owing  to  a  profound  ignorance  of  natural 
ho  was  unable  to  direct  aright,  no  wonder  that  be  i  ftt  a  i  rred  into  violent 
and  profligate  excesses.     Yet  the  sentiments  of  JB  order,  of  devo- 

tion and  charity,  if  too  weak  to  leaven,  were  powerful  enough  to  tinge  hu 
politi'  i  mid  daily  habit  of  life.     Thus,  for  example,  the  custom 

of  trying  by  ordeal  a  prisoner  accused  of  crime  was  founded  upon  an 
honest  though  superstitious  persuasion  that  God  would  thereby  declare 
the  right.  The  sanctity  of  marriage  is  recognized  in  several  passages  of 
the  survey ;  nnd  allusion  is  once  made  to  the  forfeiture  of  an  estat.-, 
incurred    l>y    :i    v.;  I   •,•.-    who    married   within   a  her  husband's 

death.  The  perpetual  references  to  grants  of  land  made  to  the  Church 
in  free  alms,  attest  (he  doVOtiOD  of  the  laity  quite  aa  strongly  as  the 
rapacity  of  the  clerpy:  nnd  the  prnctieo  of  ratifying  the  seisin  of  land  by 
presenting  D  gift  to  the  altar,  u  an  instance  of  the  infusion  of  a  religious 
ut  into  taeniae  business.  Finally!  the  Englishman  of  1085  pro- 
cl.niued  hit  paternity  to  us  by  evincing  the  same  love  of  field-sports  and 
good- fellowship  which  it  is  our  boast  to  cherish.     Hunting  and  hawking 

,:■■..■  than  the  recration*  of  the  upper  classes,  the  Church  aud  the 
:  (the  ordinary  term  for  a  hound)  was  held  so  valua- 
ble as  to  be  intrusted  to  ;  1  custody  of  n  tenant  who  enjoyed  his 
I. ml  by  thl  "i  rh  <•  of  rearing  its  litters.  Aerie--,  of  hawks  arc  mentioned 
in  various  places,  and  a  hawk  is  sometimes  estimated  at  not  less  tba.-: 
n  sum  equal  to  nearly  200/.  of  our  present  money.  With  horse,  bound, 
and   haul:,  our  forefather*  took  such  vigorous  exercise  as  well  t  . 

i  to  the  good  cluer  of  beef,   mutton,  and  pork,  bread,  butter,  and 
cheese,  wine,  ale,  and   mead,  that  we  find  them  enjoying.      Wc  cannot 
moro  fitly  conclude  this  epitome  of  Domtsday   Bock   than   by  a   refc- 
i:  nog  to  the    kindly  custom   then  prevalent,   and    not  yet   obaah-t 
drinlaTng  the  ''poculum  charitolu"  at  the  close  of  a  banquet. 
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T  KOVE  not  be  understood  as  habitually  indifferent  to  the  eatables  and 
'.aides  which,  with  periodical  punctuality,  appeal  to  my  appetite i 
far  from  it!  Thorn  intensely  cthorcal  natures  who  express  indif- 
ference to  flavour*,  are  no  friends  of  mine.  They  receive  no  homngo 
•■it  my  hands  Ao  Cliurk  .  La  ml)  wittily  says:  "/  am  no  Qua!, 
ng  food.     I  confess  I   am   not  indifTeri'iit  tC   Qtt    kisda   of  it.      Those 

unctuous  moneh  of  deer1!  Son  mm  net  made  to  he  nceirai  iritii 

<1  it-passionate  services.     I  hate  a  man  who  swallow*  it  aO'vcting  DDt  lo 
know  what  be  i«  eating.     J  ttmpect  hif  taste  in  hirjhrr  mutters" 

Let  us,  thiri'^n'.  mdentttcl  nob  other.     I  enjoy  my  food,  and  nm 
not  to  be  caught  bloahiag  at  the  avowal;  n  good  dinner,  a  good  buifil 
nay,  when  moved  to  a  reckless  disregard   of  the  morrow  by  stimn 
social  sensibilities,  even  a  good  supper  hold*  out  charms  which  I  protend 
BOt    to   resist,     lint   it   is   nevertheless  a  fact — which  Philosophy   may 
I uplaSa  if  she  can.  and  if  she  can't,  may  pronounce  to  be  a  first  truth — 
that  with  this  ready  disposition  towards  enjoyment,  and  with  what,  super- 
ficially  viewed,   may  Men  Unplc  means  for  gratifying  it.  th< 
meals  which  arc  thoroughly  enjoyed  as  moaln.  I  do  not  speak  of  humdrum 
occasions,  dinners  which  nppear  with  a  mild  recurrent  mediocrity,  enough 
to   satisfy  the   periodical  cravings,  but  without  any  appeals  to   lii 
eiitlmvia.Mii.    I  spenk  of  meals  ostentatiously  above  the  lino;  set  occasions  ; 
premeditated  effort*.     These,  when  successful— And  they  arc  not  always 
saved  from  failure— draw  their  success  from  accessory  and  quite  extraneous 
sources.    The  meal  has  become  a  banquet.    The  pleasure  ii  drawn  noin 

niality  of  tluj  guests,  oi  BttoOIl  of  the  table,  not  from  the 

unadulterated  relish  of  food  as  food.     It  U  this  gusto  of  the  meal  as  a 

try  ami  i  «.l:i!cil  ple.iSQZOj  equally  apart  from  the  mere  vulgar  vigour 

of  appetite,  md  lite  riaionary  glamour  of  geniality  or  splendour,  which  I 

liiM  to  be  so  tm 

Iii  travelling  backward*  along  tie  con:  fa  ofmrmnry,  my  mind 

at  eertain  places,  and  at  each  pause  a  sense  of  remembered  enjn; 

rjr  «.v>r  me.     Certain  festal  occasion?  are  ItOglod  00)  MtOO 
meal*  wire  emphatically  "enjoyed:"  hut  tiny  are.  few.      They  were  not 

in  theordinary  sense;   for,  as  just  hinted,  the  simplicity  of  the 
as  a  meal  mnrt  not  be  perplexed  by  exlranoou*  i  >ugh 

I  h.ivr  dined  with  many  people,  and  in  many  lands;  with  very  considerable 
persons,  and  with  persons  of  no  consideration;  with  gourmets,  ami  with 
lavish  •  Oti  it.-iiners;  not  one  of  these  dinners  i-  recalled  »j  n  meal.  It  is 
DOC  Bl  the  Cbfl  di  Pari",  nor  ;i{  (.ireenwieh,  fhll  memory  lingers  lovingly. 
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Compared  with  (fee  inont  magnificent  "spread"  which  it  has  bttn  my 
Jot  to  assist  at,  there  it  a  dinner  I  recall  in  the  ltatclific  Highway,  which 
M  ft*  venison  unto  veal,  as  Beethoven  to  Dalfc. 

'fliat  dinner  was  eaten  at  aa  oyster-stall.  It  was  6  imply  composts!, 
hut  limplex  tnunditiia  !  The  etrrte  du  jrxtr  ran  thus :  One  penny  loaf  (a 
"  penny  buster"  used  to  be  tho  name,  perhaps  is  so  still),  and  one  penny- 
worth of  c-yatera,  namely,  five,  with  vinegar  and  pepper  d  discretion. 
And  for  wine — there  was  youth,  health,  high  hojxff,  and  careless  content ; 
and  these  giro  water  a  flavour  not  to  be  drawn  from  any  o; 

Do  not  too  hastily  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  this  dinner  r 
my  memory  becaitao  of  its   piquant  oontrs*t  v.-ith   the  luxury  of 
feasts.     Bitch  contittHt  an  there  nto  rose  solely  out  of  the  oysters.     My 
ordinary  dinner  wo*  a  penny  loaf.    The  molluscs  were  a  debauch.     I 
those  pinched  yet  happy  day*,  when  I  was  n  clerk  in  tho  city,  my  dinnrr 
allowance  wm  one  shilling  daily ;  end  this  shilling  a  fond  mother  blindly 
believed  was  invested  thus : — 


A  {>kte  of  hot  Bleat 


Brand 


And  in   the  early   dayfl  of  my  cominirci.il  «  ibis   letil 

but  in  progress  of  tine  my  t*  became  loss 

ami  leas  systematic,  and  the  eating-hi  u  tie  (bund  one  sour 

their  :  ne  I  i  ,  :i.  meni  of  a  new 

i  f  knowledge.     Although  I  had  the  hu 
dectdi    .  .:.  there  we 

talis  whose  Toiccs  v,  lo  be  withstood.     M; 

I  '■'  an  occasional  relish  En  the  shape  of  a  sausag 

wor  rcn  arked  In  tin 

ite  only  to  bo  expected  from  a  "gro*; 
i  had  not  money*  .-.Mowed  me  for  those  meals. 

How    vividly   that   oyster-stall   in    IcalcliCe    Highway    rises   nn   the 
horizon  !     It  in  not  a  picturesque  spot;  by  no  means  Bsthuticnl  in  its  su«- 
gCBtionn,  yet  how  It  i:  paint    1  upon  memory  f     There  on  the  left  ho 
i  with  oysters,  and  tho  deal  board  on  which  range  vinegar  i 

box.     V,  uprcmc  grace  of  accomplish*  ■ ;  >  red- 

it  oiTeni  mo  the  sucoalent  molluscs — none  of  your  pigmy 
re*,"  so  contempt  IMe  si  to  offer  no  surface  for  a  juicy  bite — but  Urge 
and  liberal  HUl  ..tenth-  of  the  hind   described  by  the 

;ttiring  two  men    (o  swallow  one  whole;    these  honest  mouthful* 
1  liberauj  ar,  powder  deftly  with  pepper,  and  swallow 

v.ith  .,111..).  palpitating  gusto,  which  diffuses  a  senauei  ,t  through 

the  whole  frame,  malting  the  very  boots  of  hobblcdehoyhood  thrill  with 
the    sensation  !     This  was   unadulterated    flavour.     It  was   un 
by  obtrusive  splendours  of  glass  and  silver,  by  the  attentions  of 
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people's  flunkies,  or  dismal  clergymen  from  Ouuter'a.     It  was  a  dinner 
bJ  frcs.'o.     It  hnd   the   eminent  advantage   of  cheapness,   was  not  too 
lily,  and  wi  Ifled  by   the  keenness  of  you 

Book  will  ever  give  mo  such  a  sensation  as  that  ? 

Another  ghr!  Ion  I  rem  tnber.    The  early  gity  of  dawn  was 

glimmering  over  the  Southampton  streets.     W'c  had  jtlit   arrived  frcm 

Jerapy  in  the  tailing  thoW  were  the  days  of  sailing  packets,  which 

cannot  now  be  fated  without  :i  r-huihkr),  nnd  while  our  aenicra 

altar  the   ;  ;•  hftd  cone  to   bod  In  the  hotel,  my 

brother  and  I  walked  briskly  up  the  old  familiar  High  Street.     Suddenly 

1ft  came  upon  a  stall,  whence  arcac  the  eteaui  of  Berry  Furl,  or  Salop, 

ring  our  MOM     Ye  8odl  !  wiat  n  breakfast!     In  vain  i 

that  the  I  which  nry  palate  ironic!  note 

shuddmngly  i  «<ject  it  then ;  and  in  BWi 

the  flavour  ia  beatified.     I  fefel  ita  diilusive  warmth  stealing  through  me. 
I  taste  its   nsaejOOBtODied   and   rxcpiisite   flavour.     Tea   i.i  great,   c 
_r ;  chocolate,  properly  made,  ifl  for  epicures;  but  those  are  thin 
characterless  compare il   with   the   salop  swallowed  in  182C.     That  tens 
nectar,  nnd  the  Hebe  who  poured  it  out  was  nrtt  a  bleav-cycd  old  woman, 

l;ave  presented  some  Buch  aspect. 
Vastly  as   this    breakfast    was   enjoyed,   I   have   never  renewed  my 
lintance  with  Early  Purl,  or  Salop,  which  ever  it  was  (if  the  tv. 

[|  was  ore  of  these  liquids  from 
wliat  I   have  subsequently  learned,     Charles  Lamb,  for  example,  I 
essay  on  chimney-sweepers  tells  up,  "There  is  a  composition,  the  ground- 

of  which  I  havo  understood  to  be  the  sweet  wood  yclept  snn 
This  -.  (town  to  :i  kind  :\  ith  an  infi 

of  milk  and  m  ii   to  Some  tasti^  a   deb  rad  the  I 

it,  I  have  never  tCfll 
to  dip  my  own  ptitfleolflf  Dp  in  a  basin,  a  cautious  premonition  to  the 
olfactories  con.  i  pering  to  me,  that  my  itomnch  must  inihll 

with  :■.  ■    it.     Yet  I 

letical  elegancies,  8up  it  Op  with   aridity.      'II 
salop— the   precocious   hcrDWOmon'a  darling — the   delight    of  the 
who  transports  his  «dh  from  Hamra 

plana* — th  it,  and  oh  !  I  fear  too  often  tie 

enty  of  Ute tmpennl  :.  no  sweep,  ev' 

•rngrant  liquid  as  I  did  on  that  memorable-  day.     Why  ? 
One  more  b.  ie  for  nry  present  theme    It 

a  breakfast  at  on  early  c  :n  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  tha  Lunatic  Aaylmii.     Sly  geography  is  excusably  \  t  1  do  not 

know  nt  whose  house  I  had  been  dancing  all  night.     It  was  une  of  my 
first  belli     1  trlfl  taken  there  by  a  friend,  who  had  procured  invrtal 

my  brother  and  mytrlf — to  oi  delight  when  the  invitations 

came,  but  to  D  when  I  ! 

was  to  present  myself  in — a  juclcct !    My  mother,  unmoved  by  the  solemnity 
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of  tho  occnnon,  pitilessly  refused  to  order  a  tail-coat  for  rue,   od  tlw 

ut  of  jacket*,     In  vain   I   i 
stratcd,  rtorracd,  mi'1  much -coveted,  garment 

was  denied  DM.     Mv  Wti  a  threat  of  not  going  to  the 

ball ;  but  a*  that  threat  teemed  to  mate  DO  serious  alarm,  it  was  quietly 
withdrawn.     Tbe  esptOtcd  day  arrirod;  and  wit!  ::ornc*s  of  nary 

I  saw  ray  toother  Itrajtd  bl  the  eOTiabk  splendour  of  a  swallowtail,  and 
was  forced  to  content  myself  with  a  jacket  which  bad  no  approach  to 
manliness.  It  was  with  dreadful  misgivings  as  to  "  what  the  girl*  woakl 
think  of  ma"  that  I  entered  the  ball-room;  but  quickly  d 
Ibfl  giiln  did  not  titrable  t'uc-msclvea  at  all  about  the  matter,  1  gave  tnvxlf 
tip  to  the  pleasures  of  the  evening.  It  is  a  era*]  thing  to  be  a  boy,  unk« 
you  are  among  boys.     Girls  arc  so  pitilessly  indiflcr  .<pira- 

tions;  and  men  (very  wisely)  get  out  of  your  way.     Yet  in  spite  of  my 
l vantages  1  had  a  fair  share  of  partners  that  night — some  girls  were 
■  impiorcd  by  the  resolute  audacity  with  which  I  invited  them;    others 
i  referred  standing  up  with  a  boy  to  not  dancing  at  nil ;  and 
some  ate  they  felt  :i  gentle,  half- maternal  pleasure  in  pair. 

a  boy.     Tlit;  jacket  troubles  were  forgotten;  and  even  they  would  haw 

endurable  for  the  sake  of  the  supper  I  ate.  You  may  i;> 
li  bster  salad  ami  open  tart  filled  up  the  pau.*es  of  ohiokeo  and  trifle,  how 
tipsy-cake  and  white  smiji  mi i: jrl*<i  with  blancmange  and  strawberries  in 
one  ravenous  pell-mell ;  but  although  I  have  a  dim  idea  of  an  enorrnwu 
nipper,  I  have  no  vivid  remembrauce  of  any  flavour.  That  was  to  aoaw. 
After  neper,  the  dancing  became  fast  and  furious.  The  curtains  were 
withdrawn,  and  admitted  the  early  sunbeams  to  light  Qfi  with  somorha: 
ghastly  effect  the  worn  and  jaded  cheeks  of  the  mother*,  and  the  nut- 
fading  splendour  of  the  daughter*.  On  quilling  this  gny  and  festive  toene, 
/ling  light,  we  set  out  to  walk  hor  0f  aamg  ux 

mile*.  Soon  after  we  patted  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  we  espied  n  coficc-ahtp. 
The  propctitioa  to  break  fast  there  was  joyously  agreed  to  ;  and  in  a  fe* 
minutes  a  rasher  of  bacon  and  a  cup  of  coffee  ami  .re  tu,  tic 

flavour  of  which  haunts  me  to  this  day.  Why  is  it  tint  no  bacon  ku 
since  lind  that  aroma,  and  that  penetrating  flavour  ?  Or  was  the  effect 
purely  subjective?  And  if  subjective,  did  it  depend  on  the  coatreet 
between  the  breakfast  and  its  scene,  with  the  *uppcr  and  its  scene,  or  on 
our  riotous  animal  spirits  which  not  even  six  hours'  dancing  could  damp? 
or  was  there  some  subtle  physiological  preparation  of  conditions,  niakitf 
the  palate  unusually  sensitive  7     These  be  questions. 

An  inconsiderate  reader  will  answer  that  the  whole  n.ystcr. 
youth  and  appetite ;  and  in  this  answer  the  reader  displays  his  imperfect 
induction;  for  why  are  not  nil,  or  many  of  the  meals  eaten  during  a 
vigorous  youth  equally  memorable  ?  Besides,  os  my  record  advances  bs 
will  see  that  some  memorable  occasions  appear  when  youth  had  knr 
departed,  and  when  appetite  was  feeble.  Notably  is  this  the-  cue  with  » 
leg  of  mutton  at  Dover.     I  had  been  long  absent  from  England,  and  hid 
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ly  almost  lost  the  sense  of  i  ted   appetite 

with  Uintijlelsch  and  Kalbabralcn  (if  these  were  not  old  slippers  and  boek- 

covers,  mysteriously  accommodt's)  until   mutton   became  a  myth.     The 

bad  just  fluqg  dm  •abaca;    >«  »■  state  of  concentrated 

iiiiwiiiihrnpy,    and  a   general   sense   of  1 1 1 . •    wi'rthletineaB  of  oxifltoin'-.    I 

miked  Into  Ac  Daffige-ioen  of  the  £ord  Hfrn&n]  where  a  kg  of  Bouth- 
dnwa  was  quickly  set  before  me.  O  wondrous  herbivore,  what  Beth  is 
thine!  Great  Lyric  of  the  downs  1  What  a  sensation  was  that  of  tin: 
first  mouthful — as  of  ;i  bud  [uiaaing  into  beatification  !  Mutton?  li 
ambrosial  It  was  on  this  food  that  OlympuB  feasted;  and  no  woiwUr 
tli.it  the  gods  were  joyous  and  carelessly  immortal.  Fugitive  flavours, 
stirring  the  senses  into  the  higher  ruptures  of  music,  why  arc  yo  so  rare? 

Now  If  the  iv.i.l.r  will  only  piotUM  I  I  1>  i  ui.-t-l  T  i  In-  in  tonne  prosnicalncM 
of  the  scene  nnd  iU  IQQMMlfit,  lie  frill  perei-ivo  (bit  while,  OB  the 
bund,  there  was  neither  yjiitli  D0(  . » j - j - ■  •  t  it*.-,  mi  the  Other  there  was  neither 
poetry  nor  sphmdoaj  to  reBeet  their  influence  on  this  dinar.  TIir:i.i 
li.nl  In  en  tui  1  JiiKfiil,  ami  my  .stomach  had  been  anything  but  qnict ;  I  was, 
headaeliy,  morose.  The  scene  had  the  liveliness  usually  noticed  in 
tin-  </ of  lee -rooms  of  English  hotels :  silent  English  parties  scattered  about 
it,  dining  grimly,  and  speaking  in  whispers;  English  waiters,  so  oppressive 
bO  the  Gnat  sensibilities ;  and,  as  a  background,  the  lingering  1 1  membrance. 
of  that  horrible  steamer,  quivering,  shivering,  groaning,  moaning,  and 
pitching!     This  surely  w  u  fur  enjoyment. 

It  is  otbenriao  with  a  dinner  1  remember  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  in 

the  Tyi.il.      We  art}  three  joyous  travellers  :  a  Frenchman,  a  Hungarian, 

■  riy.si.lf.      We  b&Ye  been   far  some-  days   rambling  amid  scenes  of 

aequetU-rcd  loveliness,  and  have  on  this  day  baas  walking  up  to  that  point 

fitigue  dues  nut  destroy   appetite,   but  enhances   the  luxury   of 

Wc  an-  seated  under  a  brond-sprcading  tree,  beside  u  charming 

lake  ;  the  air  is  soft  and  balsa;  ;  and  the  scent  of  the  roust  kid  and  honey, 

,  with  black  bread  and  salad,  in  our  bill  of  bra,  steals  gratefully 

over  tin   ■enai  a      What  flavour  in  that  kid,  what  cooling  sharpness  in  the 

salad!      If  I  »<  tbw   to-day,   1  should   probably  think  beta 

detestable.     Why  do  I   remember  that  dinner?      Was  it  the  accessory 

charm  of  mouutatn,  lake,  and  sky — was  it  the  previous  exercise,  and  the 

mountain  air — MM  kl  the  tender  light  of  the  setting  sun,  or  the  prospect 

of  being  rowed  across  the  lalci  lent  repose  by  two  stout  W03 

now  preparing  the  boat  ?      None  of  these  ;  for  all  of  these  hud   been 

enjoyed  in  thu  Tyrol  befuro,  and   have   been  since;  yet  tho  only  dinner 

vividly  remembered  throughout  the  Tyrol  is  this  particular  one  of  roast 

kid  and  honey. 

Of  t  goes,  for  much,   but  not  for  nil.      The  eflo. 

exercise  is  td*o  tui  clement  ;  but  it  explains  nothing  alone.      There  is  u 

lias  conjuix  red — a  fitnms  in  the  organism,  and  a  peculiarity 

fond.    .Such  a  Btne  1,  a  few  yearn  since,  in  tin:  Thuiingian 

forest,  win  :  % .  i I ■  1  bottfl  head  spoke  eloquently  to  my  sensibilities. 

Vol..  •-in.— so.  17.  30. 
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Often  liSiJ  I  am  that  noble  swine  before — eaten  it  will.  !,  nay, 

Qrt«em;  but  never  before  did  it  *•>  insidiously  flatter  tlio  finer  pro- 
[al  of  lay  ptiflaM.     My  v. if-  and  I  bad  sent  on  our  luggage  hy  tbo 
malltpatc  nations,  in 

the  scenery  and  the  bright  autumnal  morning.      Wo  Mailed  at  fix,  in 
high  SeptrinlxT  wind,  and  spanked  nt<  dg,  all  sails  net,  for  four  hours 
u  half,  including  n    :  :.  eitp  of  coffee.     It  wot  a  anp 

from  it  we  extracted  supreme  enjoyment.   On  reading  Arnstad 
WC  were  .  aod,  and  rather  disagreeably  hungry  ;   so  lhat  ti 

announcement  of  "  dtanr  at  twelve,"  when  our  wntehoa  painfully  nasu: 
us  it  was  only  half-past  ten,  was  -  lepressing;  however,  there 

no  alternative :  wo  wore  too  ti  ik,  and  the  only  means  of  beguiliu; 

lb  time  was  lookin.'  through  i  ild  "da.     At  . 

■flii'lc  wns  ready.     What  ol*  there  may  have  been  I  do  not  r. 
ber,  but  never  will  the  flavour  of  tliat  boar's  head  vnnish   from  mi 
thing  may  have  been  due  to  n  sympathetic  pleasure    in    my 
acquaintance  with  the  nob!  Be  thai  at  it  may,  the  aoier 

;  <n-  Uiilhii-Savarin  never  invented  any  tiling  more  delicately  Halter- 
ing to  the  palate. 

The  reader  is  a  phllosophi  r,  rmd  with  thai  rent  =ity  which  if 

prying  behind   facts   i'i  t'i"  hope  of  detecting  the  strings  o 
i  !n«  t<.  discover  the.  First  Principle!".  of  thin  subject. 

"Why,"  In  asks  1 1 i i '  ii?    Why  are  ad  many 

meals  cntc*,  nnd  so  fcw  enjoyed ?''    It  is  indeed  n  delicate  problem.    Many 
:!'n!  dinners,  and  many  enjoynhlo  lirenlcfasts  pan*  away  and  leave  M 
Iraco  ;  win  should  I  few  persist?    One  nndi<  -,v  all  the  delicaris 

of  the  season  may  be  tlcrect  because  of  the  greater  attrac- 

tions in  the  acecBsorii.s  :  bul  it  i3  not  easy  to  say  why  food  as  food  shoeU 
on  oei  canons  assume   an    unapproached   pre-eminence.      At  wf 

Ratclifi'e.  Highway  dinner   there   wns  assuredly  none  of  the  exhilarating 
'I  brilliant,  company,  nor  the  infinitely  deeper  charm  which  beasw 
from  a  pair  of  loving  eyes.     All  the  glory  came  from  the   oyster? 

it.  ry  vibrations  enmufrom  them.    But  why  ?    1  am  no  Dnndo.  paeswn- 
Jy  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  thai  Far  from  it.   Oysters  de-art 

excite  in  me  more  than  a  tepid  preference.     Were  these  oysters  of  a 
pecu!:  lence,  at  five  a  penny  ?    One  may  reasonably  anavrr-. 

If  the  reader  can  boo  bis  way  to  a  solution,  I  can'r.      i 
first  truth.     Just  as  Music  and  Poetry  arc  not  nlwnys  enjoyed  by  o 
tl.i   i  \.|iii -lite  rapture  of  certain  moments,  tho:tgh  in  all   moods  we  bbt 
bo  Busceptible  to  them,  so  must  It  bo  with  th  it  other  and  less  recognW 
Fine  Art — the  Art  of  Eating.     We  are  creatures  of  i  aA  variatat 

sensibility,    and    are    not    nlwayd    attuned   to    the   higher   rnptu- 
Flavour,  though  every  day  wo  maybe  agreeably  snsc< ,  food.    V" 

□  momenta  arc  rare.     Can  Science  teach  us  to  recover  and  muhiph; 

tin  .i : 
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It  i;  I  trait  ihing  for  n  hid  v.'  Htxt  turned  iiitri  tin-  in 

of  lodgings.      1  if}  not  think  I  ever  wn  .  md    >,;• I    In    i., 

08  when,  at MTOlteea,  I  ».-itc  di.wn  in  a  little  three-corn-,  fd  rOOTO  iiboye 
A  pastry-cook's  aha])  in  -the  enunly  town  of  Klthnni.  My  fntlu-r  had  left 
DM  ilmt  afternoon,  after  delivering  himself  of  a  few*  plain  preempt*, strongly 
expressed,  fnr.my' giiidnnee  in  the  new  course- «>f  life  on  which  I  was 
>  i.ii  ring.  1  was  to  be  a  ulsrl  under  i!n'  engineer  Who  bad  undertaken  to 
ninltt-  the  ! i 1 1 1  n  bran  ri'iii  l-'lthnui  to  IIoi  nriy.    My  father  hnd  pot  me 

this  situation,  which  was  in  a  petition  rather  above  hi*-  own  m  iii 
perhaps  I  should  say,  above  the  lb  li  bfl  was  DOTB  mid  bred; 

for  he  wna  raising  hirna?lf  every  ye:ir  in  men's  coasiil  '1  rcspecti 

He  was  n  mechanic  by  trade,  hot  he  hnd  «omc'  inrentive  genius,  mid  a 
gront  deal  of  perseverance,  niul   li. '  rertl   rn!  rovc- 

:   in  railway  nincbinery.     Ho  did  not  do  this  for  profit,  though,  as 
was  t«i«>n:i?i!i',  What  08BM  in  I l»t-  ItttOtal  COUrBB  of  things  was  MMOptdbb  : 

he  worked  out  lib  idem,  became,  n  he  Bfttd,  "until  he  could  put  them  intu 
shape,  they  plagued  liim  by  night  nnd  by  day."  I'm  this  i«  tnottgh  about 
my  dear  hither;  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  country  where  there  are  many 
like  him.  He  was  a  sturdy  fadepemknt  by  descent  and  conviction  j  and 
'this  it  was,  I  believe,  which  In  piece  ifre  itt  the  lodging*  at  tho 

pi  try-cook's.     The  shop  was  kept  by  lho  two  sister*  of  our  ti 

il  1Mb  was  eotliidereil  ns  n  tort  of  •lifeguard  to  my   morals, 
when  I  was  turned  loose  QpOfl  t!..-  temptations  of  the  COW  ,  with 

a  salary  of  thirty  pound?  :i  year. 

My  father  bad  jriven  up  two  precious  days,  and  put  on  his  Funday 
«,  in  order  to  bring  an  te  Kllhnm,  and  BMOflrp&ay'  BM  Bnl  to  the 
office,  to  introduce  me  to  my  now  master  (who  was  under  si  i 
tfoni  to  my  father  for  n  suggestion),  nnd  next  to  lake  me  to  rail  (MB  the. 

,">ndcnt  minister  of  the  little  cor..  Bt  Kltham.     A 

left  moj  ami  though  tony  to  pari  with  him,  I  now  begin  to  mute  with 
relish  tin   pli  ;i-n:i-  of  befog  my  own  master.     I  unpacked  the  hamp'  I 
my  mother  bad  provided  me  with,  nnd  smelt  the  pot*  of  preserve  with  all 
lelightof  a  possessor  who  Blight  break  into  tl  :t  any  time 

!  -used.     I  handled  nnd  weight  I  la  my  fancy  the  home-cured 
which  seemed  to  promise  me  interminable  feast* ;   and,  nbove  nil,  there 
wan  tlic  fino  savour  of  knowing  that  1  might  cat  of  theje  dainties  v '. 
liked,  at  my  sole  will,  not  dependent  ©a  the  pleasure  of  ony  one  else, 
however  indulgent.     I  stowed  my  eausbles  awny  in  tbe  little  corner  enp- 
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board — that  room  was  all  comas,  and  everything  was  placed  in  a  tamer, 
the  fire-place,  the  window,  tie  cupboard;  I  myself  seemed  to  be  the  only 
tiling  in  the  middle,  and  there  was  hardly  room  for  me.  The  table  vat 
made  of  a  folding  leaf  under  the  window,  and  the  window  looked  out 
upon  the  market-place ;  so  the  studies  for  the  prosecution  of  whkh  my 
-  had  brought  himself  to  pay  extra  for  a  sitting-room  for  me,  ran  a 
considerable  chance  of  being  diverted  from  books  to  men  and  women.  I 
was  to  have  my  meals  with  the  two  elderly  Miss  Browns  in  th> 
parlour  behind  the  three-cornered  shop  downstairs;  my  breakfasts  snd 
dinners  at  least,  for,  as  my  hours  in  an  evening  were  likely  to  bo  uncertain, 
my  tea  or  supper  was  to  be  an  independent  meal. 

Then,  after  this  pride  and  satisfaction,  came  a  sense  of  desolation.  I 
had  never  been  from  homo  before,  and  I  was  an  wily  child ;  and  though 
my  fatlicr's  spoken  maxim  had  been,  "  Sparc  the  rod, and  spoil  the  child," 
yet,  unconsciously,  his  heart  had  reamed  after  me,  and  his  ways  towardi 
me  were  more  tender  than  he  knew,  or  would  have  approved  of  in  him* 
t«lf,  could  he  have  known.  My  mother,  who  never  professed  sternness, 
was  far  more  severe  than  my  father :  perhaps  my  boyish  fault*  nnnoyed 
her  more  ;  for  I  remember,  now  that  I  have  written  the  above  words, 
how  she  pleaded  for  mc  once  in  my  riper  years,  wltva  1  had  really  oacackd 
against  my  father's  sense  of  right. 

But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  now.  It  la  about  cousin  Phillistlial 
1  am  going  to  write,  and  as  yet  I  am  far  enough  from  even  saying  who 
cousin  Phillis  was. 

For  some  month*  after  I  was  settled  in  Elthanj,  the  new  employment 
in  which  I  wta  engaged— the  new  independence  of  my  life — occupied  all 
my  thought*.  I  was  at  my  desk  by  eight  o'clock,  home  to  dinner  at  cos, 
back  at  the  office  by  two.  The  afternoon  work  was  more  uncertain  than 
the  mornings;  it  might  be  the  *amc,  or  it  might  bo  that  I  had  to  accom- 
pany Mr.  Holdsworth,  the  managing  engineer,  to  some  point  on  the  Baa 
between  Kiiham  and  Hornby.  This  I  always  enjoyed,  because  of  ike 
variety,  and  because  of  the  country  we  traversed  (which  was  »erf 
wild  and  pretty),  nnd  because  I  was  thrown  into  companionship  with 
Mr.  Holdaworth,  who  held  the  pouticn  of  hero  in  my  boyish  mind.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  fivc-and-twenty  or  to,  and  was  in  a  station  shots 
mine,  both  by  birth  nnd  education ;  and  he  had  travelled  on  the  Coon* 
ncnt,  and  wore  luustachioa  and  whiskers  of  a  somewhat  foreign  fashion. 
1  was  proud  of  being  seen  with  him.  He  was  really  n  tine  follow  in  a  good 
n .miber  of  ways,  and  I  might  have  fallen  into  much  worse  bands. 

Every  Saturday  1  wrote  home,  telling  of  my  weekly  dtinga— aqr 
father  had  insisted  upon  this;  but  there  was  so  Utile  variety  in  > 
that  I  often  found  it  hard  work  to  fill  a  letter.  On  Sundays  I  west 
to  chapel,  up  a  dark  narrow  entry,  to  hear  droning  hymns,  and  kef 
prayers,  and  a  still  longer  sermon,  preached  to  a  small  congregation,  cf 
which  I  was,  by  nearly  a  (core  of  years,  the  youngest  member.  Occa- 
sionally, Mr.  Fetors,  the  minister,  would  ask  me  homo  to  tea  after  tk 
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second  service.  I  dreaded  the  honour,  for  I  usually  sate  on  tb©  edge  of 
my  chair  sill  the  evening,  nnd  nnswered  solemn  questions,  put  in  a  deep 
baas  voice,  until  household  prayer-tirnc  cninc,  at  eight  o'cloclc,  when 
Mrs.  FttMl  came  in,  smoothing  down  her  apron,  and  the  maid-ol-nli- 
work  followed,  and  first  a  sermon,  nnd  then  ■  chapter  was  rend,  mid  :i 
long  impromptu  prayer  followed,  tiil  nau  bostiaat  toM  Mr.  Peters  that 
supper-time  had  come,  and  wo  rose  from  our  knee3  with  hunger  for  our 
predominant  feeling.  Over  supper  tho  minister  did  unbend  a  little  into 
one  or  two  ponderous  jokes,  as  it*  to  show  mo  that  ministers  were  men, 
lifter  all.  And  then  at  ten  o'clock  I  went  homo,  nnd  enjoyed  my  long- 
repressed  yawns  in  the  three-cornered  room  before  going  to  bed. 

Dinah  and  Hannah  Dawson,  so  their  names  were  put  on  the  board 
simp-door — I  always  called  them  Miss  Dawson  nnd  Miss 
Hannah — considered  these  visits  of  mine  to  Mr.  Peters  aa  the  greatest 
honour  n  young  man  could  have;  and  evidently  thought  that  if,  after 
mch  privileges,  I  did  not  work  out  my  salvation,  I  was  a  sort  of  modern 
Judas  Iscariot.  On  the  contrary,  they  shook  thoir  heads  over  my  inter- 
course with  Mr.  Iloldsworth.  He  had  been  so  kind  to  me  in  many  ways, 
that  when  I  cut  into  my  hsui,  I  hovered  over  the  thought  of  asking  him 
to  tea  in  my  room,  more  especially  as  the  annual  fair  was  being  held  in 
Elthnm  market-place,  nnd  the  night  of  the  booths,  the  inciry-go-roundr, 
the  wild-beast  shows,  and  nub  country  pomps,  wit*  (ns  I  thought  at  MTCB' 
teen)  very  attractive.  Put  win  a  I  ventured  to  allude  to  my  wish  in 
even  distant  terms,  Miss  Hannah  caught  mo  up,  and  spoke  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  such  sight*,  and  something  about  wallowing  in  the  mire,  and  fan 
vaulted  into  France,  and  spoke  evil  of  the  nation,  and  all  who  had  ever 
set  foot  therein,  till,  seeing  that  her  anger  was  concentrating  itself  into  a 
point,  and  that  that  point  was  Mr.  lloldswuith,  I  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  finish  my  breakfast,  and  make  what  haste  I  could  out  oi  tin: 
sound  of  her  voice.  1  rather  wondered  afterward*  to  hear  her  and  Mitt 
Dawson  counting  up  their  weekly  profits  with  glee,  and  saying  that  a 
pastry-cook's  shop  in  the  corner  of  the  market-place,  in  BlUlMB  fair 
week,  was  no  such  bad  thing.  However,  I  never  ventured  to  ask 
Mr.  Iloldsworth  to  my  lodgings. 

There  is  not  much  to  tell  about  this  first  year  of  mine  at  Elthnm. 
I'.nt  when  I  was  nearly  rim  b  i -n,  and  beginning  to  think  of  whiskers  on 
my  own  account,  I  carac  to  know  oonafal  Phillip  whose  very  exist  coco 
had  been  unknown  to  mc  till  then.  Mr.  Iloldsworth  and  I  had  been  out 
to  I  loath  bridge  for  a  day,  working  hard.  Heath  bridge  was  near  Hornby, 
for  our  lino  of  railway  was  nbovc  half  finished.  Of  course,  a  day's  outing 
was  a  great  thing  to  tell  about  in  my  weekly  lett.rs  ;  nnd  I  i. ! 
describing  the  country — a  fault  I  was  not  often  guilty  of.  I  told  my 
father  of  the  hogs,  all  over  wild  myrtle  and  soft  moss,  and  shaking  ground 
<,wt  which  we  had  to  carry  our  line ;  and  how  Mr.  Iloldsworth  and  I 
had  gone  for  our  mid-day  meals — for  we  had  to  stay  here  for  two  days 
and   a  night — to  a  pretty  village  haid  by,  H-.-nt hlu itlgc  proper;  and  how 
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I   hoped  wc  f\  uncertain 

ground  was  pinusling  our  ODgifl  Wt  jv-iiig  up  u  soon 

as  tbu  other  was  weighted  down.     (1  had  no  thou  i>  shareholders' 

interests,  ui  may  be  &ceii  j  we  had  Ifl  make  ■  uuw  line  on  firmer  ground 

before  the  junction  tail  way  wa  i  all  this  at  great  1 

thankful  tri  fill  up  my  paper.     JJy  return  letter,  1  heard  that  a  second- 

:ln  r's  was  inn  ib  Independent  minister  of  Hornby, 

tct  Holman  by  name,  (Utd  ; 

Heathbridge  I  had  described,  *»r  »i>  my  mother  believed,  for  she  had  never 

her  cousin  I'liillis  Green,  who  wa»  something  ui'nit  heiruoa  (my  father 

hernia  Groeo  had  m 
on  estate  of  near  upon  Tidy  acres,  which  miut  have  como  to  bis  daughter. 
My  mothcj'it  baUog  of  Id  mod  lo  have  been  stirred  by 

IleatUbrid  a»y  lather  aaid  she  d 

'.hither  a/am,  to  mnko  iiujuiiy  for  the  Reverend  Kbenexer  Holmaa; 
^iii.1  it  indeed  he  livod  there,  I  was  thither  to  auk  it'  be  bad,  not  married 
ono  I'liillis  Green;  and  it  both  these  questions  were  answered' in  tkn 
affirmative,  I  was  to  go  and  introduce  myself  a*  the  only  child  of 
Margaret  Manning,  born  Moucypenny.  I  was  enraged  at  myself  lor 
Ig  named  Huufhbridgu  at  all,  when  L  found  what  it  was  draw.** 
dowa  apes  ate,  One  Independent  minuter,  as  I  said  to 'mysvii. 
enough  for  any  wan ;  and  here  1  knew  (thai  is  lo  «ay,  I  lisul  been  eat* 
vhized  «ni  Baton  th  UOniuaga  by)  Met  BuMeq  olir  uiinusUtrnt  home;  atvi 
I  hud   had   to  bfl    civil    tw  old  lYtert.  .  -.,  and  behave  my*. 

live  hfiOl  rttDIUfif  wh-.-never  he  asked  me  to  tea  at  his  house;  and  uinr, 
just  as  1  felt  the  free  air  blowing  about  me  up  at  Ileathl  vras  to 

"iu  am  :'  lyand   I  should   perbajis  have  to  bo  catechized 

by  bini,  or  else  asked  to.  tea  at  bis  house.  Ueside*,  I  did  Hot  like  pushiaz 
in}*- If  upon  strangers,  who   pexfcj  .,•  tnotbn's 

name,  mid  such  an  odd  uumu  a*  it  wan — Moueypenuy ;  aud  ii  they  bad, 
had  never  cared  men:   (bt   Imt  limn  she  hn<  .  ualil 

this  unlucky  im. nLini  of  Ile.uhbridge, 

Still,  I  would  ;  y  my  parents  in  aueli  jwerer  irk- 

some it  might  he.    So  the  next  time  our  busineca  took  athhridga, 

and  we  were  dining  ia  ibe  little  sanded  inu-pnrlour,  I  look  tlio  opportuniij 
•  1  Mr.  lioldaworlh'n  being  ottl  of  the  room,  nod  naked  the  que jtioas  whicfc 
I  wan  hidden  to  ask  of  the  roay-chevked  maid.  I  wa*  either  uniateili* 
gible  or  aha  was  stupid  ;  for  she  aitid  ahe  did  ivot  know,  but  would  ssk 
maMer  ;  and  i'l  was  I 

u:micd  to  know;  aud  1  bad  to  bring  out  all  my  stammering  inquiries  belts* 
Mr.  Uuldsworth,  who  would  never  have  attended  to  them,  1  dare  any,  if  1 
laid  n"f  bin  li  id)  Ud  i  Jura k  red,  and  made  such  a  fool  of  myself, 

"Yea,"  the   landlord  said,  "the  Hope   Farm   was   in    lb 
proper,  and  the  owner's  name  was  Hulman,  and  be  was  an  Independent 
>r,  and,  a*  far  as  the  landlord  could  tell,  bis  wile's  (JhrUtiaa  bum 
Mat  riii)li«,  anyhow  her  maiden  mime  woe  Green." 
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"  Relations  of  yours?  "  asked  Mr.  Holdsworth. 

11  Mb,  sir — only  lay  mother's  secoud-cousins.     Yes,  I  suppose  they  ;ire 
rclatioas.     But  1  never  saw  them  in  my  ]:!'•.' 

••  The  Hope  Farm  is  pot  a  atones  throw  ir  mi  hero,"  said  tin.-  officious 

Lmllord,  going  to  the  window.     "  It'  yon  carry  your  eye  out  yon  bed  00 

hocks,  over  the-  damson-trcc*  in  tho  orchard  yonder,  you  may  see  a 

stack  of  queer-like  Stan*  <  i..    .       ,-.<■  li  ope  Farm  chimneys; 

it's  on  old  plage,  thpugh  '  i"iiu:i  i  Inapt  il  in  good  ord< 

Mr.  Hohhr.vorth  had  risen  from  the  table  with  more  promptitude  than 
I  had,  and  ivaa  standing  by  the  window,  looking.     At  the  landlord's  lust 
words,  he  turQf!  I  I  pund,  smiling, — "  It  is  not  oiten  that  parsons  I 
bow  to  keep  land  in  order,  ia  it  ?  " 

"  Reg  pardon,  sir,  hat- 1  must  speak  in  I  find  ;  and  Minirtflf  Hnlawi 
— we  call   tho  Church  clergyman  here  '  parson,' sir ;  ho  would  be  a  bit 

he  heard  n   Dissenter  called  parson — Minister  IIhIhimu  ' 
what  lie's  about  as  well  us  e'er  B  fifflBOJ  ia  the  neighbourhood.     He  gives 
up  five  days  a  week  to  Lis  kj  and  two  to  the  Lord's;  and  it  ia 

difficult  to  say  which  lie  works  hopdott  at.  lie  spends  Baftlfdny  and 
Sunday  a* writing  sermons  and  a-visiting  Lis  flock  at  Hornby;  and  ut 
five  o'clock  on  Monday  raorm  bfl  guidlttg  hi*  plough  in  the  I 

Fans  yonder  jut  U  well  KS  if  be  could  neither  ie;i<l  ucr  write.  Uut 
your  dinner  will  he  getting  cold,  gentlemen." 

So  wo  went  back  to  til  st  a  while,  Mr.  Holdsworth  broke  the 

silence: — ,:  If  1  wei  iniog,  I'd  look  M  thOM  raJatioJM  of  JOUr»i 

You  can  go  and  ace  what  they're  lil.r  while  v.-e'iv  waiting  for  Dobaoa's 
estimate*,  and  I'll  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  garden  meanwhile." 

"Thank  yon,  sir.     But  I  don't  know  them,  and  I  don't  think  I  want 
to  know  them." 

"  What  did  yuti  ask  all  those  questions  for,  than  .'  "  said  be,  looking 

quickly  up  at  tap.     He  had  ii"  BOtion  of  doing  or  saying  tilings  without 

a  ptirpuee.     I  did  not  answer,  so  he  continued, — "  Make  up  jrqpa  m  n  I, 

,...■  what  this  farmer-minister  is   like,  ami  conic  back  and 

lull  rue — I  should  like  to  btV." 

1  wai  6o  iu  the  habit  of  yielding  to  hit  authority,  Q>  influence,  that  I 
never  thought  of  n  it  wuit  va  my   errand,  though  I  reim- . 

on  as  if  I  vmiM  rather  lure  bad  my  head  oak  off    The  landlord, 

who  had  evidently  taken   t&   interest  in  th<>   •  I  our  ducusaioa  in  a 

v.ay  that  i  -ils  have,  nccompnuii'd  DIG  to  tliu  houso-door,  and 

me  repeal  ions,  as  if  I  was  likely  to  OUM  my  way  in  two 

fordo.     But  I  ;     him,  I  rl  wm  glad  of  the  delay,  to 

screw  up  I  e  for  the  ellort  of  lacing  uoktiot 

ducing  myself.     1  01   tin    lane,  I  recollect,  switching  nt  all  tlic 

t-ill'-r  roadaide  weeds,  til  uirn  or  two,   1   liui,  I  inysi-lf  close  in 

front  of  lb  I  '.am.     There  was  a  garden  belwren  the  house  and  the 

shady,  grassy  lane  }  I  afterward*  found  that  this  gardeu  was  aaUadtbw 
court;   peruana  because  ntl  a   low  wall  round  it,  with  an  iron 


railing  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  two  great  gales  between  pillars  crowned 
with  atone  balls  for  n  state  entrance  to  the  flagged  path  lending  op  to  the 
front  door.  It  was  not  the  hnbit  of  the  place  to  go  in  cither  by  these  great 
gates  or  by  the  front  door  ;  the  gates,  indeed,  wore  locked,  as    I 

door  stood  wide  open.  I  bad  10  go  round  by  a  side-path 
lightly  worn  on  a  broad  grassy  way,  which  led  pa*t  tho  court-wall,  ] 
horse- mount,  half  corered  with  stone-crop  and  the  Uttb  wild  yellow 
(tall  >ry,  to  another  door — "the  curate,"  as  I  found  it  waa  termed  by 
the  master  of  the  house,  while  the  front  door,  "handsome  and  ail 
show,"  was  termed  the  ■  rector."  I  knocked  with  my  hnnd  upon  the 
"curate"  door;  a  t;dl  girl,  about  my  own  age,  an  I  thought,  came  and 
l  it.  tad  stood  there  silent,  waiting  to  know  my  errand.  I  aee  her 
now — cousin  Phillis.     T 1 1 •  •  mil  upon  her,  and  made 

a  slanting  stream  ©1  light  into  tin;  roan  within.     She  was  dressed  in 
blue  cotton  of  Bomo  kind  ;  up  to  her  throat,  down  to  her  wrist*,  v. 

i rill  of  the  some  wherever  it  touched  her  white  .-Liu.  And  nick 
a  white  skin  as  it  was  I  I  have  never  seen  tho  lik-.\  She  had  light  hair, 
in  ,r  it  yellow  than  any  other  colour  She  looked  mo  steadily  in  the  fist* 
with  large,  qaiel   eyi  .  won  ntroubled  by   tl 

stranger.     I  thought  it  odd   that  an   old,  ao  full-grown  as  she  was,  the 
should  wear  a  pinafore  over  her  gown. 

I  bad  ouita  mads  no  my  mind  what  to  ny  in  reply  to  h« 
iiiuu-  iii|iiiiy  of  what  I  wanted  there,  a  woman's  voice  called  out,  ' 
is  it,  Phillts  ?     If  it  is  anyone  for  butter-milk  send  then  round  to  the 
back-door." 

1  (nought  I  COUld  rather  speak  to  the  Owner  of  that  voice  tha 
girl  lii-loie  DM  ;  so  I  |«uwt:d  her,  and  stood  at  the  entrance  of  a  room,  hat 
iid,  ibr  Ihsfl  fide-door  opened  straight  into  the  halt  or  house-phot 

M  the  family  sate  when  work  was  done.     There  WM  ;»  brisk 
ITCEDUUI  of  forty  or  so  ironing  some  huge  muslin  cravats  under  the  light 
of  a.  long  viac-ehaded  casement  window.     Sin-  looked  at  me  distrustful!*/ 
till  I  peak-.     "  My  name  is  Paul   Manning,"  said    I  ;   but  I  saw 

pin-  did   not  know  tha  name.     "My  mother's  name  was  Moncypenny,"' 
.  .m  1  I, — "  Margaret  Moncypenny." 

••  Ami  she  married  one  John  Manning,  of  Birmbgfamn,"  said  Mrs.  Hal - 
iu:m,  eagerly.  "  And  you'll  be  her  son.  Sit  down  !  1  am  right  glad  to 
a  1  you.  To  think  of  your  being  Margaret's  son  !  Why.  »hu  was  almost 
a  child  not  so  long  ago.  W(  11,  to  be  sure,  it  is  live-and-t wenty  years  ago. 
Ami  what  brings  you  intu  the.-e  parts?" 

at*  down  herself,  as  if  oppressed  by  her  cutiosity  as  to  all  llr: 
flit)  Hill  Iwflltf  jean  that  had  rasscd  by  since  she  had  seen  my  mother. 
11.  r  daughter  PhUUi  took  up  her  knitting— a  long  grey  worsted 
stocking,  1  remember — and  knitted  nway  without  looking  at  her  work. 
I  felt  that  the  steady  gaze  of  those  deep  grey  eyes  was  upon  me,  though 
once,  when  I  stealthily  raised  mine  to  hers,  she  was  examining  conxthuj 
on  tl..   wail  aboTC  niy  head. 
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When  I  l.i  I   i     mwd  all  ta/f  cousin   HtlBMrttfi  question*,  she  beared 
along  bread  i,  mid  said,  "  To  think  of  Margaret  Money  peony's  boy  I 
in  our  Iiousc  !     I  wNb   die  minister  WBI   here.     PhillK  in  what  field  i* 
thy  father  to-duy  '■  " 

"In  tie  Bro-ioro;  tboy  m  beginning  to  bqI  toe  eorn." 

,;  He'll  not  like  beiti  j  sent  for,  then,  else  I  ■hcaild  have  lihed  you  to 
have  seen  the  minister.  But  the  five-acre  is  o  good  step  off.  You  (hall 
hare  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  bit  of  cake  before  jron  Itil  fkoxa  thli  house, 
though.  You're  bound  id  jo,  you  say,  or  else  tin-  minister  comes  in 
mostly  when  tho  men  have  tlieir  four  o'clock." 

"  L  must  go— I  ought  to  have  boon  off  before  now." 

"Here,  then,  l'liillis.  lake  the  keys."  She  gave  her  daughter  somo 
whispered  d  PbJOia  left  die  room. 

"She  is  my  cousin,  is  she  not?"  I  asked.  I  know  she  was,  bat 
somehow  I  wanted  to  talk  Of  her,  and  did  not  know  how  to  begin. 

"  Yes — PMllb  llolman.     She  is  our  only  child — now."' 

Either  from  that  ''  now,"  or  frOM  D  strange  momenta ry  u  Utfulurss  in 
her  eyes,  I  knew  that  there  had  been  mere  children,  who  were  now  dead. 

"  How  old  is  cousin  Phillis?  "  said  I,  scarcely  venturing  on  the  new 
name,  it  seemed  too  prettily  familiar  for  mc  to  call  her  by  it;  but  cousin 
lb  '1  in  .in  took  no  notice  of  if,  answering  straight  to  the  purpose. 

"Seventeen  hist  May-day  ;  but  tho  minister  does  not  lib-  to  War  mc 
calling  it  May-day."  said  At,  cheek  in;;  herself  with  a  little  awe.  "  PhiUil 
wm  seventeen  on  the  first  day  of  May  last,"  she  repeated  in  an  emended 
edition. 

"  And  I  m  nineteen  in  another  month,"  thought  I,  to  myself;  I  don't 
know  why. 

Then  Phillis  came  in,  carrying  a  tray  with  wine  and  cako  upon  it. 

"  We  keep  a  house- servant,"  said  couxin  llolman,  "but  it  is  churning 
day,  and  she  is  busy."  It  was  meant  as  a  little  proud  apology  for  her 
daughter's  being  the  handmaiden. 

"  I  like  doing  it,  mother,"  said  Phillis,  in  her  grave,  full  voice. 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  somebody  in  tho  Old  Tost.-mient — who,  I  could  not 

recoiled — being  mttco  tad  waited  neon  by  the  daughter  of  the 

Was  1  like  Abraham's  steward,  when  Kcbekith  gave  him  to  drink  at  the 
wall  I  1  thought  Isaac  had  not  gone  the  pleasanteat  wny  to  work  in 
wimiag  him  a  wife.  But  Phillis  never  thought  about  such  things.  She 
whs  a  stately,  gracious  young  worn,.  D .  tQ  the  dress  and  with  the  simplicity 
Of  ■  child. 

As  I  had  been  taught,  I  drank  to  the  health  of  my  new-found  cousin 
and  her  husband;  and  tin  n  I  ventured  to  name  my  cousin  Phillis  with  a 
tittle  bow  of  my  head  towards  her;  but  I  was  too  awkward  to  look  and 
see  how  she  took  my  compliment,     "  I  must  go  now,"  said  I,  rising. 

Neither  of  the  women  had  thought  of  sharing  in  tho  wine;  cousin 
Holm  an  had  broken  a  bit  of  cake  for  limn'* 

"I  wiab   the  minister  had   been   within,"  K»;d  his  wife,  rising  too, 

SO— 0 
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Becrrtiy  I  was  very  glad  Imj  was  not.     I  did  not  take  kindly  to  niii 

,:-m  days,  nnd  I  thought  he  must  be  a  p* 
hi*  objecting  to  the  terra  May-day.     But  before  I  went,  cousin  I 
road i'  me  womba  that  I  would  come  back  on  tlic  Saturday  followii 
.«L,y  nii'.i  ilinni   wheo  I  Bbould  sec  something  of  "  Un. 
i. 

41  Come  on  Friday.  If  y.iM  eon,"  1  bit  word*  as  the  stood  at  the 

curate-door,  shading  bcr  eyes  from  t lie  ■inking  itj  tad. 

Inside  tin-  house  sate  cousin  rhiiii-,  her  golden  hair,  ber  dasslfj  ■  ■ 
plcxioi  corner  of  i|  rooro«    »SI»c  had  not 

risen  when  I  bode  bcr  good -by-;  elio  bad  looked  at  roe  Bt might  as  she 
K:ii<]  bar  tranquil  well. 

I  li  uii'.l  Mi.  rJoldsworth  down  at  the  lTnc,  hard  at  w<  ling. 

^U  soon  as  bo  had  a  fan  -  "  Wejl,  Manning,  wbat  are  the  new 

cousin*  liki;  t     How  do  |  aiming  seetn  to  get  on  tog.' 

If  the  minister  turns  out  to  be  practical  as  well  as  reverend,  1  shall 
begin  to  respect  him." 

Botj  be  hardlj  attended  to  my  an  tnore  occupied 

fork-pi  nple.     Indeed,  my  answer  did   i  i 
readily  ;  find  the  most  distinct  part  of  it  was  the  mention  of 

•  n—an.l  on   Friday,  !>•«..  if  you  like;  there 
j*  no  roaron^hy  not,  this  week ;  nnd  you've  d/ine  a  long  spell  of  weak 

thi.s  lln;:  .  <-M  It'lhilV." 

1  iliougbt  that  I  did  not  want  to  go  on   Friday  ;  bill  when  the  day 
parne,  I   found  that  I  should  prefer  going  to  staying  -away,  «o  I  maikd 
If  of  Mr.  Holdiworth's  permission,  nnd  went  over  to   Hose  Farm 
some-tjmc  ju  the  lib  rutCja,  *.  bttic  later  tbun  my  last  visit.     1  bu 

ogen  <o  a/lniit  thj  I  y  tie 

warmth  of  the  sun,  that  it  was.  vsanatf  «iy)  o/  doors,  than  in,  although 
(In-  wooden  log  Isy  smouldering  in  front  of  a  hcan  ^f,hot  ashes  on  the 
hearth,      i  leaves  over*  the  window  bud  a  tinge  more  yellow,  their 

edges  were  here  nnd  there  scorched  and  browned  ;  there  was  no  ironing 
•bout,  and  cousin  Holmaa  sate  just  outside  tlio  bouse,  mending  a  skirt. 
Phillis  was  at  her  knitting  indoors:  as  if  she  hud  been 

all  the  week.  The  many -speckled  fowls  were  pecking  about  in  Qic  fcno- 
yard  beyond,  and  the  milk-cans  glittered  with   brigntacs%   busg  01 

n       1  be  court  was  so  full  of  flowers  that  they  i  upon  the 

i.  ,v  covered  wall  and  horse-mount,  and  were  tven  to  be  found  self-am 
u[,nn  the  turf  thai  bordered  the  path  to  Uio  lark  of  the  boos*.  I 
farcied  that  my  Sunday  coat  wa-  i-ant-.l  for  days  afterwards  by  tbt 
bushes  of  swectbriar  and  the  fraxinclla  that  perfumed  the  air. 
time  to  lime  cousin  Ilolman  put  her  hand  into  a  covered  basket  . 
feet,  and  threw  handsful  of  coin  down  for  the  pigeons  that  cooed  and 
fluttered  in  thd  sir  nrotmd,  in  expectation  of  this  ti 

I  hud  a  thorough  welcome  as  soon  as  she  suvr  me.  ■.  thji  u 
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kind — u\h»  is  right  do«a  friendly,'  vo  inly. 

jour 

"Call  :nf  P..I.!,  nil]  yi'.i  ?  "  I  iM    !:    KthtfOftt]    iufl  HO  at  lion; 
Manning  in  tho  ofliee." 

II,  P:nil,  then.   Your  room  is  all  ready  for  yen ,  Paul,  for,  n*  1  said  to 
the  minister,  '  I'll  Lave  it  ready  whether  lie  cornea  o'  Friday  or  not.' 

■>t  go  up  to  the  AshhVM  */bcfl 
OOIM  «»r  DOl :   btf  bj  VOttld  curie  B  iuie*  t3  b-lHJ  if  you  were  here. 

I'll  :  f ■  ,.'.v  you  lo  your  B008),  and  you  can  wa*h  the  dust  off  a  bit." 

I  catuc  dv.vii,  I  think  hbc  <li  lit*  know  what  to  do  with 

he  might  think  that  I  WU  dull;  or  she  might  hi  10  da 

in  which  1  liiiulmil  lit  r  ;   t\  r  die  culled  Phil  lis,  anil  bade  Iwr  pul  n  her 
nd  go  with  rac  to  tho  AshtieM-  '■■'■■■■  r      Bfl  IN  set  offj  I 

in  a  little  flutn  iro  to  maka  myself  agreeable,  but  wishing  that  my 

companion  were  not  quite  bo  toll ;  for  die  wus  ubovc  mc  in  height.  While 
J  was  wondering  how  to  begin  our  conversation,  she  took  up  tho  wor 

"  I  suppose,  cousin  Paul,  yi  u  have  to  be  Very  busy  at  your  work  all 
day  long  in  general." 

TV.-  turn  |o  00  in  the  office  at  hnjf-pa*t  eight ;  and  we  bj 
llOUf  for  dinner,  and  titan  we  go  at  it  again  till  eight  «ir  nine." 

"Then  y an  h  lf(  not  much  tiua«  for  reading." 

''  Xn,"  >aid  I,  with  a  midden  consciousness  that  I  did  not  make  the 
most  of  what  leisure  I  had. 

baVM  L     '•■'  -it  hoc  always  got*  nn  hour  heforo  going  afuld 
in  the  mornings,  hut  mother  doc*  not  like  mo  to  get  up  10  early." 

"  My  mother  is  always  wanting  mo  to  get  up  earlier  when  I  am  at 
home." 

•'  What  linn-  do  yon  p ■■    •     '  ' 

"Oh'  —ah!—  iol  often   though  j"    for  I 

ubcred  only  twice  llmt  I  had  done  *o  during  the  post  sunn 

■She  tin  in  d  ha  head  mid  looked  at  ma 

"  Father  U  up  at  (luce;  and  eo  waa  mother  till  she  was  ill.      I  should 
like  to  be  up  at  four." 

••  Your  father  uj>  M  | '  : .  •  VYliy,  wlait  has  he  to  do  at  that  hour  ?  " 

u  What  has  he  not  to  do .'    lie  has  hit  private  exercise  in  Ml  own 
bo  always  ring  I  hell  which  calls  tho  men  to  milking;  lie  rouse* 

up  Il<  t;y,  our  maid ;  as  often  as  not  he  gives  the  hones  their  feed  before 
tlic  saan  is  up — for  Jen),  who  takes  care  of  the  horse*,  is  nn  old  man ;  ;i  1 1 
fetliOT  is  always  loi  nrh  him;    he  looks  at  the  calves,  and  tho 

■lisaddHb  heels,  tracts,  chuff,  nnd  corn  before  the  horse*  go  ■•field;  ho 
has  often  to  Whip  CM  i  tbc  plough-whip*  ;  ho  «ea  the  hog*  fed  ;  he  loola 
into  the  Bwill-tab*,  and  write*  his  orders  for  what  is  want 

mdbjBOJti  )•<•,•.,  and  for  And  then,  if  ho  has  a  hit  oi 

t->  *pj  pMI   »n  and  rvnda  with  mt—  but  only  English ;    WO  keep 

Latin  for  tin;  ru-ninga,   that  wo  may  have  ti  n  ho 

calls  in  the  man  to  lueakfast,  and  cuts  the  hoy*'  broad  uud  cheese  ;  and 
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sees  llirlr  wooden  bottles  filial,  and  rends  tlictn  off  to  their  in 

by  this  time   it  il  half-past  six,  and  wo  have  our   bl 

father,"  she  exclaimed,  pointing  out  tn  me  a  man  in  his  shirt-ideevcs, 

i  by  the  head  than  the  other  two  with  whom  he  vu  working, 
only  BBH  Ida  through  the  leaves  of  the  ash  -trees  growing  i  ten  i-'dgr, 
nmi  I  thought  1  must  bo  confusing  the  figures,  or  mistaken:  that 
Mill  looked  like  n  very  powerful  labourer,  and  had  none  of  the  precise 
cblUUMMH  of  appearance  which  I  had  always  imagined  was  the  charac- 
lerifldoofl  minister.  It  was  the  Reverend  Ebem-zer  Hoi  man,  however. 
He  gave  u«  a  nod  aa  we  entered  the  atul.i  nd  I   think  he  would 

have  come  to  meet  us  but  that  he  wot  in  the  middle  of  giving  Ml 
lion*  '  i.     I  could  sec  that  Phillis  was  luiiit  more  aiter  his  type 

than  baMaOtb«r*0.  II'-,  Hke  hi*  claogBtei)  was  largely  made,  and  of  a 
fair,    ruddy  '.•"luph'.s'.  RW    l>nlli;it.t    and    delicate.      Hit 

hair  had  been  yellow  or  sandy,  but  now  was  grizzled.     Yet  hi*  grey  bain 
betokened  no   failure  in  Btrcngth.     I   never  raw  n  more  powerihllBBP — 
I    (Ml    il.n.h-i,  wi-ll-pl  !.      By  this  time  we  were  nearly 

up  to  him;  and  he  Intarrupted  himself  and  stepped  forwards;  holding  oat 
iiul  tu  DM,  but  addr.  BBBSJ  Phillis. 

'•  Well,  my  lass,  thin  ia  cousin  Manning,  I  suppos*.     \Y  ,nte, 

yining  man,  and  I'll  pal  on  my  coat,  and  give  yoi  formal 

wilioiin'.      Hut Ned   ll.ill,   there  i>nglit  to  be  n  water-furrow  across 

this  land  :  it's  a  nasty,  stiff,  clayey,  dauby  hit  of  ground,  and  thou  and  F 
must  fall  to,  come  next  Monday — I  beg  your  pardon,  cousin  Manning — 
Bad  ih' ti ft  aid  ■bin's  oottaga  wants  a  bit  of  thatch;  yuu  can  do  that 
job  to-morrow  while  I  am  busy."  Than,  Suddenly  changing  the  tone  ef 
his  deep  bara  voice  to  an  odd  suggestion  of  chapels  and  preachers,  be 
added,  "  New,  I  will  L-ivc  out  the  psalm,  'Come  all  harmonious  tongue*,' 
bo  be  sung  to  '  Mciimi  Ephraiin  '  tune.' 

Be  lifted  his  spado  la  hi*  band,  and  began  to  beat  tima  with  it;  the 
two  labourers  seemed  to  know  both  words  uud  uiunc,  though  1  did  not  ; 
and  so  did  Phillis:  her  rich  voice  followed  her  father's  us  he  Bet  UiO 
tune;  nnd  the  men  cninc  ia  with  more  uncertainty,  but  still  harmnni- 
Olttly.  Phillis  looked  at  DM  onco  or  twice  with  a  little  surprise  at  my 
mIi nco;  but  I  did  not  know  the  words.  There  we  five  stood,  bareheaded, 
excepting  Phillis,  in  the  tawny  etabble^ftcld,  from  which  all  the  shocks  of 

-a  dark  wood  on  one  si<!  the  wood- 

Da  van  cooing;  blur  distance,  seen  through  the  ash-tree*  on  the 
Btbeia  BomeboWt  I  tannic  ibal  if  I  had  known  the  wonls,  nod  could  ha>e 
sung,  my  throat  would  have  been  clicked  op  by  the  feeling  of  thctmoc- 
OOSl Mined  scene. 

'1  lie  hymn  u;w  ended,  nnd  the  men  had  drawn  off  before  I  could  I 
I  saw  the  ndimter  beginning  to  put  on  hia  coat,  and  looking  at  mo  with 
friendly  Inspection  in  his  gaze,  before  I  could  rouse  myself. 


"I  dare  say  you  ndla  lemen  dun't  wind  up  the  dny  with 

i  p  dm   together,"  said   lie;    "but  it   \a  not  a   bail  pracL 
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bad  praodoa.     Wc  have  liu-1  it  a  bit  earlier  to-d.iv  for  hospttah'ty'g  ntt 

—that's  nil." 

I  had  m  thing  pnrtiealAr  to  say  to  this,  though  I  wm  thinking  a  grant 
deal.  From  lime  to  lime  1  stole  a  look  at  my  companion.  Hi-.  COM  mi 
black,  and  so  was  his  waistcoat ;  neckcloth   In:    bad   none,  bfa  Itioag  full 

tlirr-at  being  bare  abo7e  the  snow-white  shirt,  lie  wore  drab-coloured 
knee-breeches,  gTey  worsted  stockings  (I  thought  I  knew  the  maker), 
and  at  rong- nailed  shoes.  He  carried  his  hat  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  liked  to 
feci  the   coming  breeze  lifting  his   bain      AlVr  ■  while,    I  u:iw  that  the 

iiiihci  i. .nit  hold  of  tin  daiightart  ii:iinl,  uidaoi  i!k  y  boUhnj  aaefa  other, 

along  towards  home.  W<  had  to  crown  lane.  In  it  there  weic 
two  little  children,  one  lying  prone  on  the  grass  in  n  passion  of  crying, 
tlic  other  standing  stock  still,  with  its  finger  in  it-*  mouth,  the  large  tears 
slowly  rolling  down  its  cheeks  for  sympathy.  The  cause  of  their  distress 
was  cvi'li.ut :  there  was  a  broken  brown  pitcher,  and  a  little  pool  of  spilt 
milk  on  the  ro.nl. 

«  Hollo  !  Hollo  !  What's  all  thill  "  said  the  minister.  ■  Why,  what 
have-  yon  been  about.  Tommy,"  lifting  the,  little  D8M toSBttd  lad,  who  was 
lyin^'  iii«arin.     Tom  my  looked  at  him  with  sur- 

prise in  his  round  eyes,  but  no  affright — they  were  evidently  old 
acquaint:!:  i 

"  Mammy's  jug  I"  said  In1,  at  last,  beginning  to  cry  afresh. 

"  Well!  and  will  crying  piece  mammy 'a  jug,  or  pick  Dp  spilt  milk? 
How  did  you  manage  it,  Tommy  ?  " 

"  He"  (jerking  his  head  nt  tho  other)  "and  mo  was  running  races. 

•'Tommy  Mid  I  be.it  me,'*  put  in  the  other. 

"Now,  I  wonder  what  will  make  you  two  silly  lads  mind,  and  not 
run  races  sgain  with  a  pitcher  of  milk  between  you,"  said  tin-  mi; 
as  if  musing.  "  I  might  flog  you,  and  so  save  mammy  the  trouble  ;  for 
1  dan  say  she'll  do  it.  if  1  don't."  The  fresh  burst  of  whimpering  fan 
both  allowed  the  probability  of  this.  "Or  I  might  take  you  to  the 
Hope  Farm,  and  give,  you  some  more  milk  ;  but  then  you'd  be  running 
races  again,  and  my  milk  would  follow  that  to  the  ground,  and  make 
another  white  pod,     1  think  the  Hogging  would  be  best — don't  you  ?  " 

"  We  ■  -ould  never  run  races  no  more,"  said  tho  elder  of  the  two. 

*'Then  you'd  not  be  boys;  you'd  be  angels." 

"No,  we  shouldn't." 

'•  Why  not  ?  '- 

They  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  for  an  answer  to  thin  puzzling 
question.      At  length,  one  said,  "  Angel*  is  dead  folk." 

"  Come;  we'll  not  gi»t  too  deep  into  theology.  What  do  you  think  of 
my  lending  you  a  tin  can  with  a  lid  to  carry  the  milk  home  in?  That 
would  not  break,  at  any  rate ;  though  I  would  not  nnawcr  for  tho  milk 
not  spilling  5l" yu  ran  raOMi     'Mint's  it !  " 

He  hod  dropped  his  daughter's  hand,  and  now  held  out  each  of  his 
to  the  little  fellows,      l'liilli*  and  I  foUumtd,  .iad  listened  to  the  prattle 
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iter's  companions  now  poured  on  I 
was  < .'.  Djojiogi     At  a  certain]  irti  uf 

tins  tawny,   rod  ig  huiditcape.     The  minister  turned   round  and 

quoted  a  line  or  two 

- It's  wonderful,''  said  Uc,   "how  exactly  Virgil  hn*  Hit  tho  enduring 

two  thousand  yean  ago,  and  in  Italy ;    and  yet  how  it 

describes  to  a  T  what  is  now  !  re  us  in  th  athbridgr, 

y ,  England." 

"  I  dare  fay  it  does,"  Mid  I,  all  aglow  with  shame,  for  I  hod  forgotten 
tlic  !. 

Ti;..'  ii.in i-t.  r  *.: isit.-.i  1-. i«  < yo*  to  •  ■     •.  ■     i&  i«ck 

tlio  syinpuhi'ti  lial  I,  ii 

"Oh  !  this  is  worse  loan  :1m  eaUxhimi,"  thought  I;    "  (hut  was  only 

>  mooring  word*.'' 

i'liillis,  lass,  thou  must  go  home  with  these  lads,  and  tell  their  mother 
:ill  about  tlie  net  Bod  t tic  milk.  Mammy  mtttt  always  know  the  truth," 
dow    ,  ■    tba  children.     "And  tell  her,  too,  from  me  rj 

put  tin-  I,,  ti   liin.li   nd   in  the  parish;    am'  thinks  her 

children  wont  a  Hogging  she  must  bring  them  to  me,  and,  if  1  think  day 

re  it,  I'il  gj  ho  ciin."     S"  PliUlis  led  the 

dun  tovarda  (be  dairy,  somewnero  in  the  back  yard,  and  I  followed  tl>o 
minister  in  through  the  "  curate  "  into  the  hoatc-pl.tcc. 

"Their  iiiaLli.:)-."  (aid  In1,   "is  a  bit  Ol  her 

children  without  rliymc  or  reason.      I  try  to  keep  lite  juuitdi  rod  ti- 
ns the  j.:.ii-.h-ln;ll." 

lh- sate  down  in  trio  three-cornered  chair  by  the  fireaiuV  kwl 

aiiimd  the  empty  ri>oin. 

"  Where's  tho  missus?  "  wid  itaaal£     Rut  she  vraa  there  in  a 

minute;  it  trot  alar  [dan  to  •  :ne  borne — by  a 

look.  Ii,  nothing  more— as  Boon  as  hIio  could  n 

and  h"  bad  caused  her  now.     Rcgardli      of  i  >y  nmenca,  he  went  etcf 
tbi  ,1;..'-.  doings  to  hw;  and  than,  getting  up,  he  said  ho  nitut  go  ana 
make  himself  M  reverend,"  and  that   then   we  would  havo  a  cii ; 
the  pnrlour.    The  parlour  wai  a  large  room  with  two  oasementcd  wii 
on  the  other  aide  of  the   broad  Hugged  passage  leading    fnin  Uiu  recter- 
door  to  the  wide  staircase,  with  its  glial.  a  atepe,  on  which 

no  carpet  was  ever  Inid.     The  parlour-floor  was  covered  in  lis  by 

a  homo-made  carpeting  of  needlework  and  lis*.    One  or  two  quaint  rasnily 
pictures  of  the  llolman  family  hung  round  the  walls;  the  fi  re-grate  and 
were  much  ornamented  with  brat  ,i<  wail 

between  tin' v.imh.ws,    \  great   b  irara  wan  placed  upon  die 

folio  volumes  of  Matthew  Henry's  Bible.     It  wn*  a  G  i.t  to  nets 

use  this  room,  and   I    tried  to  b|  grateful  for  it;  l.ut  wo  never  had  our 
rocala  there  aft>  r  that  first  day,  and  I  woa  glad  of  it; 

■■■.  Ii'm  •'..■i.  i  ■  ■..  n   1 i   Jit  like  to  call  it,  wai 
twice  :w  gpmfortable  and  cheerful.     There  was  a  rug  in  front  of  the  grot 
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large   f'ro-plnco,  and  an  oven  by  the  grate,  and  n   crook,  with  the  I 

rything  that  ought  to  be 
black  and  pelj  ib( ■•!  m  that  room  waa  black  and  polished ;  and  the  flags, 
tad  ivi:j:l-  >v.  -i-urt.'iins,  and  such   thing*  as  were  to  be  white  and  ( 
were  jimt  spot  lota  in  their  purity.     Oppotito  to  tl  place,  cxt- 

the  whole  length  of  the  room,  mis  an  I,  with  thr  i 

incline  for  a  skilful  player  to  said  the  W»  Ighte  Into  tfa  paw. 

There  wcr©  baskets  of  while  tfork  about,  mid  a  m*U  ■>a]f  of  books 
hung  ngninat  the  wall,  hooks  used  for  reading,  and  not  for  propping  up  % 
beau-pot  of  flowers.  I  took  down  one  or  two  of  those  booku  once  wlm-u 
T  waa  left  alone  in  the  housc-placo  on  the  first  evening-  -Virgil,  Cesar,  a 
Greek  grammar — oh,  dear  nli  me  I  :md  l'billis  Ilolmau's  name  m  i:mIi  it 
i  In  :n  !  I  shut  then  up,  end  put  them  bnck  in  their  place?,  and  v, 
"  as  far  away  from  the  boajtahelt"  M  '  OOUld,  Y-',  and  I  gnvo  my  | 
1'hillU  a  wide  berth,  although  she  win  uitigb, 

ami  her   hair  was  looking    more  gpldjBi    '"  r  dads   eyJ.ishw  longer,  OCT 
round  pillar  Of  I  tbroal  Whiter  than  ever.     We  hod -done  tea,  and  v, 
!(-iiin;cl    [nto  1 1  ii-  boUM*pU0f  th.U  the   minister  might  smoke  his  pipe 
without  fear  of  c< m  ig   tlio  drub  dn  idow-emtains  of  the 

parlour.  Ho  had  mado  himself  "reverend"  by  putting  on  one  of  the 
volmuirioi  muslin    nechcloibfl  that  I  bad   seen   cou*m    llohnan 

ironing  that  first  vi$it  1  bad  paid  to  the  Hope  Farm,  and  by  making  one 
or  two  othtur  unimportant  change*  in  Ins  dvaje.  H>  arte  looking  nteadily 
It  m>-,  fall  not  I  cannot  tell.    At  thutimi    I 

■  be  lid,  ai  aging  >!>"  ia  s^m*  unknown  fitebion  in  hie  secret 

mind,      livery  now  and  'then  he  took  1  it  pf  hit  mouth,  knocked 

iiit  i lie  a&litr-,  and  naked  a\c  some  fresh  question.  As  long  na  theso 
roJmv!  to  ■     cr  my  roadiiaj   I  shuffled  uneasily  nnd  did 

!  now  what  to  answer.    By-and-by  ho  get  pOBSd  to  the  more  practical 
subject  of  railroads,  ami  mi  1  inure  at  homo.     I  really  hud 

an  interest  in  my  work;  nor  would  Mr.  Holdswnrth,  indeed,  liav. 
mi-  in  his  employment  if  I  had  not  given  my  mind  as  well  as  my  limr  t'i 
1 1 ;  .aid  I  wait,  besides,  full  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  ua  just  then, 
owing  to  par  ao|  being  able  to  find  a  steady  bottom  on  the  Heatfabridgu 
moss,  over  which  we  wished  to  cany  our  line.  In  the  midst  of  ull  my 
eegornoH  in  (peaking  about  this,  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with  Ihfl 
extreme  perlinonco  of  hie-  questions.  I  do  not  meau  that  ho  did  not 
show  ignorance  of  many  of  the  details  of  cunuccring  :  that  wus  la  BSM 
been  cxpecUd ;  but  on  the  premises  he  hud  got  hold  of,  bo  thought  clearly 
and  reasoned  logically,      i'hillis — so  like  him  as  shu  was  both  in  body  and 

I    work   and   looking  at  mo,   trying  lo   fully 
understand  all  that  I  mid.     I  lilt  aim  did  ;  tad  psrhafS.  it  Qafde  me  take 
pains  in  using  clear  expressions,  and  arranging  my  words,  than  I 
otherwise  ■am 

••  she  »hull  kx  I  1  If  blag  Worth   knowing,  though,  it  mayn't 

be  her  dcad-and-go.-m  languages,"  ihought  I. 
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u  I  see,"  said  Ibe  minister,  at  length.     "  I  understand  it  all.     You've 
a  clear,  good  bead  of  your  own,  my  !»d,— choose  how  yow  cane  by 

I  rem  my  father,''  said  I,  proudly.     "  Hare  yon  do*  bmrd  of  bis 
discovery  of  a  new:  method  of  sb  anting  ?     It  was  in  the  Gazette.     I 
potcntrd.     I  thought  every  one  had  heard  of  Manning's  patent  win 

"We  don't  know  who  invented  the  alphabet,"  said  be,  half  - 
and  taking  np  his  pipe. 

"No,   I  dans  say  not,  sir,"  replied  I,  half  offended  ;  "that's  so 

Puff—  ptifr — puff. 

"But  your  fuller  mutt  lie  a  notable  man.      I  beard   of  him  e 
before ;  and  it  is  not  many  a  one  fifty  miles  away  whose  Mine  rvacbo 

I  hat  abridge." 

"My  father  is  I  nouble  man,  *ir.  It  ia  not  rue  dial  says  so  ;  i: 
is  Mr.  Iloklsworth,  and — and  everybody." 

•  lie  is  right  to  stand  up  for  his  father,"  said  cousin  H  u  if 

she  were  pleading  for  inc. 

I  chafed  inwardly,  thinking  that  my  father  needed  no  ono  to  stand  up 
D9»     He  im  man  sufficient  for  himself. 

"  Yea — lie  is  right,"  mid  the  minister,  placidly.  "  Right,  because  it 
comes  from  hiB  heart — right,  too,  u  I  belicrc,  in  point  of  fact, 
there  is  many  a  young  cockerel  I  hat  will  itand  upon  a  dunghill  and  crow 
about  his  father,  by  way  of  making  his  own  plumage  to  shine.  I  should 
like  to  know  thy  father,"  ho  went  on,  turning  straight  to  me,  with  a 
kindly,  frank  look  in  his  eyes. 

But  I  was  vexed,  and  would  take  no  notice.  Presently,  having 
finished  bis  pipe,  he  got  up  and  left  the  room.  Phillis  put  her  work 
hastily  down,  mul  want  n/W  him.  In  .-i  minute  or  two  she  returned,  and 
sate  down  again.  Not  long  after,  and  before  I  had  quite  recovered  mj 
good  temper,  h«  opened  the  door  out  of  which  he  had  passed,  and  called 
to  mc  to  come  to  him.  I  went  ncrou  a  narrow  stone  passage  into  a 
strange,  many-cornered  room,  not  ten  feet  in  area,  part  study,  part 
counting-house,  looking  into  the  farm-yard  ;  with  a  desk  to  ait  at,  a  desk 
to  stand  at,  a  spittoon,  n  set  of  shelves  with  old  divinity  books  upon 
them  ;  another,  smaller,  rilled  with  books  on  farriery,  farming,  manures, 
mid  such  subjects,  with  pieces  of  paper  containing  memoranda  stuck 
against  the  whitewashed  walls  with  wafers,  nails,  pins,  anything  that 
came  readiest  to  bond  ;  ft  box  of  carpenter's  tools  on  the  floor,  and  son* 
manuscripts  in  snort-hand  cm  the  desk. 

lie  turned  round  half  laughing.  "That  foolish  girl  of  mine  thinks 
1  have  vexed  you" — putting  hi3  large,  powerful  band  on  uiy  shoulder. 
'• '  Nay,1  sajs  I ;    '  kindly  meant  is  kindly  taken  ' — b  it  not  ao  ?  " 

"  It  was  not  quite,  sir,"  replied  I,  vanquished  by  his  manner;  "but 
it  shall  be  in  future." 

"  Come,  that's  right     You  and  I  shall  be  friends.     Indeed,  it's  not 
a  one  I   would  bring  in  here.     But  I  was  reading  a  book  thu 
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morning,  and  I  could  not  make  it  out;  it  is  a  book  that  was  left  litre  by 
!wu  one  day  ;  I  had  subscribed  to  Brother  Bobinson'a  sermons;  and 
I  was  glad  to  see  this  instead  of  them,  for  sermons  though  they  be,  they're 
.  .  .  well,  nerer  mind  !  I  took  'cm  both,  and  made  my  old  coat  do  a  bit 
longer;  but  nil's  fish  that  comes  to  my  net.  I  Lave  tlwer  bookl 
leisure  ti  m,  and  T  linvc  n  prodigious  dig  appetite.     Hero  it  is." 

It  tm  n  volume  of  stiff  mechanics,  involving  many  technical  terms, 
and  some  rather  deep  mathematics.  These  lasr,  which  would  have 
puzzled  mo,  seemed  easy  enough  1o  him  :  nil  that  ho  wanted  was  the 
explanations  of  the  technical  word?,  which  I  could  easily  give. 

While  ho  was  looking  through  the  book  to  find  the  places  where 
he  bid  been  puzzled,  my  wandering  eye  caught  on  some  of  the  papers  on 
the  wall,  and  I  could  not  help  reading  one,  which  has  stuck  by  me  ever 
since.  At  tir*t,  it  seemed  a  kind  of  weekly  diary ;  but  then  I  saw  that 
the  seven  days  were  portioned  out  for  special  prayer: I  and  intercessions: 
Monday  for  his  family,  Totfldaj  for  cm  mi*--;,  WtdDMdcy  for  the  Indepen- 
dent churches,  Thursday  for  nil  other  churches,  Friday  for  persons 
afflicted,  Saturday  for  his  own  soul,  Sunday  for  all  wanderers  and  sinners, 
that  they  might  lie  brought  home  to  the  fold. 

Wfl  wore  called  back  into  the  house-place  to  have  supper.  A  door 
opening  into  the  kitchen  was  opened  ;  and  nil  stood  up  in  both  rooms, 
while  the  minister,  tall,  large,  one  band  resting  on  the  spread  table,  the 
other  lifted  up,  said,  in  ilie  deep  fflfoo  ilmt  would  have  been  loud  lind  it 
not  been  w>  full  ami  rich,  but  with  the  peculiar  accent  or  twang  thut  I 
believe  is  considered  devout  by  some  people,  "  Win  tli-r  we  eat  or  drink, 
or  whatsoever  we  do,  let  us  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

The  supper  was  an  immense  meat-pic.  Wc  of  the  housc-plnce  were 
helped  first;  then  the  minister  hit  the  handle  of  his  buck-horn  carving- 
knife  OK  tho  table  once,  and  said, — 

"Now  or  never,"  which  meant,  did  nny  of  us  want  any  more  ;  and 
when  we  had  all  declined,  cith'-r  l.y  riltnMOf  bf  words,  ho  knocked  twice 
with  his  knife  on  the  uble,  and  Betty  came  in  t&nmgfc  the  open  door, 
and  carried  off  the  great  dish  to  the  kitchen,  where  an  old  man  and  n 
young  one,  and  a  help-girl,  were  awaiting  their  Bad. 

"Shut  the  door,  if  you  will,"  said  the  minister  to  Betty. 

"  That's  in  honour  of  you,"  mid  MUtifl  llolman,  in  a  tone  of  salisfsic- 
tinii,  as   [he   doof   was  shut.     ,;  When  we've  no  stranger  with  us,  the 
fcN  is  no  fond  oi   keeping  the  door  open,  and  talking  to  the  men  and 
maids,  just  as  much  as  to  Phillis  and  me.'' 

44  It  brings  ui  nil  together  like  a  houselmld  just  before  wo  meet  na 

a  household  in  prayer,"  said  he,   in  explanation.     "  But  to  go  liack  to 

what  we  were  talking  about — can  you   tell  me  of  nny  simple  hook  on 

dynamics  that  I  could   put  in  my  pocket,  and  study  a  little  at  leisure 

in  the  day  7  * 

"Leisure  times,  father?"  said  Phillis,  with  a  nearer  approach  to  a 
smile  than  1  had  y<  '  btf  face. 
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"  fa  ;  leisure  times,  daughter.     There  is  many  an  odd  mil 
ia  waiting  for  other  folk  ;    ami  now  that  >,  e  coming  *j  near 

it  behoves  us  to  fcni  dog  about  then 

ugbt  *>(  of  his  "  prodigious  big  apf  • ' 

victual  before  him.      Hut  i  ww,  or  fancied  1  uv,  that  he  had  some 
mielf  in  the  matter  both  of  food  and  drink. 
A*  soon  as,  supper  was  done  the  household  assembled  for  pi . 
was  a  long  impromptu  evening  prayer;  and  it  would  have  teemed 
tory  J  1  no!  ipso  of  the  kind  of  day  that  preceded  it 

and  so  been  able  to  Grid  »  clu     la  the  thought*  tint  preceded  the  i 
jointed  utterances;  for  he  kept  there,  kneeling  dowu  in  the  centre  of  i 
circle,  his  eyes  shut,  his  outstretched  bands  pre:  |  dm — l 

limes  with  s  long  pause  of  sll<  if  waiting  to  see  if  llicrc  was  any- 

thing else  he  wished  to  "  lay  before  the  Lord  "  (to  use  his  own  expression) 
— before  bo  concluded  nitb  the  blessing.     lie  prayed  for  the  cattle  am] 
resitureo,  rather  tu  my  Mirprisc;    for  my  attention  Iiod  begun  to 
wander,  till  it  was  recalled  by  the  Ciuuliar  words. 

And  here  I  must  not  forget  to  name  an  odd  incident  at  the  conclusion 
nf  the  prayer,  and  before  we  had  risen  from  our  knees  (indeed  befcrc 
Iktty  WM  well i  .  she  inadi  •  practice  of  having  a  sound 

nap,  her  weary  head   lying  on  her  stalwart   arm*)  ;   the  ,  still 

kneeling  in  our  midst,  hut  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  und  his  arms  di 

I  tide,  spok.:  |o  tb<  ,  who  turned  round  on  his  knees  to 

Jehu,  didst  sec  tliat  Daisy  had  her  warm  mash  to- nigh: 
we  iiiibt  not  neglect  (ho  means,  John—two  quarts  of  gruel,  a  spoonful  uf 
ginger,  and  a  gill  of  beer — the  poor  Leu^t  needs  it,  mid  I  ippol 

out  of  my   mind   to  tell  thee;    and  here  was  I  asking  a  blessing  sad 
neglecting  the  means,  which  ia  a  mod  said  he,  dropping-  his  voice- 

Before  wo  went  to  bed  he  told  me  he  should  see  little-  or  uq  thing 

was  to  end  on  Sunday-  vveuinj,  as  ki 
gave  op  both  Saturday  and  Sabbath  to  his  work  hi  buy- 

1  remembered  that  the  landlord  at  the  inn  bad  laid  mo  this  on  the  <uj 
u  I  first  inquired  about  these  uew  relations  of  mine  ;  and  I  did  :. 
Em  opportunity  which  i  saw  would  be  afforded  mo  of  becoming; 
tinted,  with  cousin  Holmao  and  Pbiljis,  thou  h  I  i-arncstly  hoped  | 
iter  would  not  attack  me  on  the  apbject  of  the  dead  languagi-s. 

led,  and  dreamed  :'  tail  as  cousin   l'hillis,  and 

sudden  and  miraculous  growth  of  whisker,  and  n  still  nv 

culous  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  Greek.     Alas!   I  wakened  op  still  a 

I ,  beardless  lad,  with  "  ttutpus  Jvjit  "  lor  my  i  mb-rancc  uf  tLs 

little  Latin   I  had  onee  learnt.    While  I  was  dressing,  a  bright  tiioogbt 

over  mo  :  I  could  ijuealion  cousin  l'lullis,  iustead  quvstioain; 

Hid  bo  man.:  i  io  keep  the  choice  of  the  subjects  of  conversation  ia 

■  a  power. 

Early  as  it  was,  every  one  hud  breakfasted,  and  my  basin  of  bread  ssi 
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milk  WU  put  OO  1 1 1 ■_■  pVes-fOJP  bo  await  Day  ■  Wtl.      Every  one  was 

gone  about  their  work.    Tho  first  to  come  into  the  houso-plnce  W 
villi  .1  basket  of  eggs.     Faithful  to  my  roaoltltioo,  I  Ui  I .-d,— 

"  What  aro  those  ?  " 

SIig  looked  :it  mo  fur  a  moment,  ami  tlion  said  gravoly-*- 

"  Potatoes!" 

"No  I  tLcy  nre  not/'  said  I.     '•  They  arc  eggs.     What  do  you  a 
l>y  saying  tlwy  an  potato, 

"  What  .In  ymi  mean  by  asking  me  who)  they  w  re,  vbea  titty  were 
plain  to  be  seen  ?  "  retorted  she. 

We  wen  both  getting  |  little  angry  will  each  ether. 

"I  don't  know.     I  wanted  to  Login  to  talk  to  you;  and  I  was  afraid 
Would  talk  to  me  about  books  as  you  did  yesterday.     1  have  not 
much;  and  you  and  the  mini-:  read  so  much." 

"I  have  not,"  said  die.  "  But  you  aro  our  guest;  and  mother  says 
I  must  make -it  |  tO  yott.     We  won't  talk  of  books.    What  ma  I I  tjn 

talk  about  |  " 

"  I  ilon't  know.     How  old  arc  you  ?  " 

-.■■■'■w  l.i.;t  May.     How  old  are  you?" 

"  I  an  nineteen.     Older  than  you  by  nearly  two  y  :  I,  draw* 

lllg  myself  up  to  uiy  full  height. 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  you  were  above  sixteen,"  ulic  replied,  at 
qui)  tly  M  if  aba  were  not  saying  the  most  provoking  thing  she  possibly 
could.     Then  came  a  pause, 

"  What  aro  you  going  to  do  now  7  "  asked  I. 

"  I  should  be  dusting  the  D   tVmamboi  i;  hut  motlicr  said  I  had  In- 
stay  and  mako  it  pleasant  to  you,"  said  she,  n  little  pLiutively,  ns  if  dust- 
ing rooirm  was  fur  the  easiest  I 

"  Will  you  take  mo  to  sec  the  live-stock  ?  I  like  animals,  though  I 
iWt  know  much  about  them." 

"  l  »h,   ih i  «0Ut       1   nui  so  glad  1      I  00   would 

uniinaN,  us  you  did  nut  like  hooks." 

I  wondered  why  she  said  this.  I  think  it  mi  because  the  bad  bqgan 
to  fumy  :iii  oat  taw  •  dltsjroftar.    We  want  together  nil  tin 

the  farm-yard;  we  fed  the  poultry,  alio  kneeling  down  wiih  hrrpiim:  ur 
full  of  corn,  arid  modi,  end  tempting  the  littltj  timid,  downy  chickens  pp  n 
it,  BQUafl  to  the  anxiety  of  the  fussy  rumed  hen,  their  modier.  She  culled 
to  the  pigeons,  who  fluttered  down  at  tho  sound  of  her  voi  and  I 

examined  the  great  sleek  cart-horses  ;  ay  nip-  :o  of  pig*; 

led  die  calves;  coaxed  tlie  sick  eow,  Daisy;  and  admired  the  others  out  at 
pasture  t  and  came   back   tired  and  hungry  and  dirty  at  dinner  I 
having  quite  forgo tU:.  iUt  there  wore  such  things  as  dead  languages,  nnd 
couaequeotly  capital  friends. 


"£traiu)r  ft  Snn,  on  (Tltib  griper." 


EFOKE   i  of  Tork'i  column. 

ami  I  l  ura  raid  I 

Service  Club*,  I  have  .  Utaa 

once,   on   die   e*pla:iade,    a    preacher 
holding  forth  lo  a  little  congregation 
of  badauda  and  street -boy*,  wb 
entertains    with   a    discourse   on    the 
crimes  of  a  rapacious   aria  toe  m 
warns  of  the  imminent  peril  of  their 
nun  souls.     Sometimes  thin  on: 
made  lo  "  more  on  "  by  bnita  I 
moo.     801  on  a  Sunday,  be 

points  to  a  while  head  or  two  risible 
in  the    windows  of    the    clubs  to  the 
right  and  loft  of  him,  and  volunteer* 
a  statement  th.it  those  quiet  and  1 
Sabbath -bruaWs  will   very  soon  be   Called  from  this  world  to  another, 
where  their  lot  will  by  no  means  be  so  comfortable  as  that  which  the 
1  probate!  eOJOJ  here,  in  their  arm-clioiis  by  their  snug  fires. 

At  the  end  of  last  month,  tad  I  been  a  Pall  Mall  {wencher,  I  wouM 
have  liked  to  send  :i  whip  round  tu  all  the  clubs  i>  .es's,  and  con- 

voke the  lew  members  remaining  in  Lornlm  to  luar  a  discourse  ni  D*» 
011  a  text  from  the  Observer  newspaper.  I  would  have  taken  post  under 
the  statue  of  Eame,  say,  where  she  stands  distributing  wreaths  to  lbs 
three  Crimean  Guardsmen.  (The  croasing-.i weeper  docs  not  obstruct 
and  I  suppose  is  away  at  his  villa  on  Sundays.)  And,  when 
congregation  was  pretty  quiet,  I  would  have  begun  :— 

In  the  Observer  of  the  27tJi  September,  1863,  in  the  fiAh  page  end 
fourth  column,  it  is  thus  written  : — 

"The  codicil  appended  to  the  will  of  the  late  I-«rii  Clyde,  executed  at 
Chatham,  and  bearing  the  signature  of  Clyde,  F.M.,  is  written,  Strang*  u 
say,  on  a  sheet  of  paper  bceiriwj  (he.  Atkourtim  Club  mark" 

What  the  codicil  is,  my  dear  brethren,  it  i«  not  our  business  to 
inquire,  it  conveys  a  benefaction  to  a  faithful  and  attached  friend  of  the 
good  field-marshal.  The  gill  may  be  a  lakh  of  rupees,  or  it  may  be  a 
house  and  its  contents — furniture,  plate,  and  wine-cellar.  My  friends,  I 
know  the  wine-merchant,  ami,  for  the  sake  of  the  legatee,  hope  banal/ 
that  the  stock  ii  large. 
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Am  I  wrong,  dear  brethren,  in  supposing  that  you  expect  a  preacher 
to  say  a  seasonable  word  on  death  hero?  If  you  don't,  I  fear  you 
are  but  little  familiar  with  the.  tidbits  of  preachers,  and  arc  but  Inx 
hearers  of  sermons.     Wo  might  eoatfttl   Ihfl   vault    »  warrior's 

remains  lie  shrouded  and  coffined,  with  that,  in  which  his  worldly  pro- 
vision of  wine  is  stowed  away.  Spain  and  Portugal  and  France — all 
the  hinds  which  supplied  his  store; — .13  hardy  anil  obedient 
as  resolute  <  1  [ •  t - 1  i  1 1 .  as  colonel  daring  but  prudent — he  has  visited  il"' 
fields  of  all.  la  ludia  and  China'  he  marches  always  uncouquered ;  or 
nt  the  head  of  his  dauntless  Highland  brigade  ho  treads  the  Crimean 
snow ;  or  he  ride*  from  conquest  to  conquest  in  India  once  more ;  suc- 
couring his  countrymen  in  the  hour  of  their  utmost  need;  Btni 
down  the  scared  mutiny,  and  trampling  out  the  embers  1. 1'  rolielli<m  ;  tl 
i!<  li<ad  of  a  heroic  army,  a  consummate  chief.  And  now  his  glorious  old 
sword  ia  sheathed,  and  his  honours  are  won  ;  and  he  has  bought  him  a 
house,  and  stored  it  with  modest  cheer  for  his  friends  (the  good  old  HMD 
put  water  in  his  own  wiuc,  ami  n  glass  or  two  sufficed  him) — behold  the 
end  comes,  and  his  legatee  inherit*  these  modest  possessions  by  virtue  of  a 
codicil  to  his  lordship's  will,  Written, "strong  to  say,  upon  a  $hect  (ffpapet 
ng  the  Atkcnxum  Club  mto-l;." 

It  is  to  this  part  of  the  text,  my  brethren,  that.  I  propose  to  address 
myself  particularly,  and  it  the  icmarkg  I  make  are  offensive  to  any  of  you, 
you  know  the  doors  of  our  meeting-house  are  opsn,  and  JOB  can  walk  out 
when  you  will.  Around  us  are  magnificent  halls  and  palaces  fieqiuiitiil 
by  aucli  a  multitude  of  men  ns  not  even  the  Roman  Forum  oaten. 
together.  Yonder  arc  the  HutfltSI  :v.,A  the  Palladium,  Next  10  the 
Palladium  is  the  elegant  Viatorimn,  which  Barry  gracefully  stole  from 
Home.  Dy  its  eide  is  the  massive  ncforiiiatoriuin :  and  the — the  Ultra- 
teritim  rears  its  granite  columns  beyond.  Extending  down  the 
Ii.1l.101;  after  palace  rises  magnificent,  ;md  ante  Hutis  lofty  roofs  warriors 
and  lawyers,  mcrchanu  and  Boblea,  .scholars  and  seamen,  iho  wealthy,  tin: 
,  the  busy,  the  idle  assemble.  Into  the  halls  built  down  this  little, 
street  and  its  neighbourhood  the  principal  men  of  all  London  DOOM  to  bear 
or  impart  the  news;  and  the  affairs  of  the  Male  BE  pf  private  imlividunls, 
the  quarrels  of  empires  or  of  authors,  the  movements  of  the  court  or  the 
splendid  vagaries  of  fashion,  the  intrigues  of  statesmen  or  of  persons  of 
another  sex  vet  more  wily,  the  lust  news  of  baltlea  in  the  great  ooi.i.h-ir.d 
continents,  nay,  the  latest  Letting  for  the  horse-races,  or  the  advent  of  a 
dancer  at  the  theatre — nil  that  men  do  is  discussed  in  these  Pall 
agora,  where  wc  of  London  daily  assemble. 

Now  among  so  many  talker*,  consider  how  many  false  reports  must 
fly  nbout:   in  such  multitude*  imagine  how  many  disappointed  men  there 
must    be ;    how    many    chatterboxes ;    how   many    feeble    and   credulous 
(whereof  I  mark  tome  specimen*  in  my  congregation);  how  many  I 
rancorous,  prom  r»  ill  of  their  betters,  eager  to   Bn  I  t  in"'  ,   ami 

then,  my  brethren,  fuiicy  how  the  Words  of  my  text  must  L  I  read 


IM 
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u,&  ttt-  .!!!(!  pereeife  serernl  of  tb*ee«gTtv 

HK*t  imWBirnrl .:'■    ■        0  »OTMt»rflO    tUrm 

in  tin  fw:*,  nn-1  »inrts  back  I  tinm:  another,  with  n 

I  mur  of"  Ru  '  i  1 1. "  slinks  away  in  th 
Togatoriiim,  ami  the  preach* 

1    yde—  aigtu  i  ' tan,  mind,  where  his  lordship  dir«d — is  writl 

ilranqe  to  $ay,  tm  a  sheet  of  paper  bearing  the  Ath«nswm  Club  mark  I 

The  inference  in  obvious.     A  man  car,  n  paper  exer 

at  the  Athenaum.     Such   p 

eodiil  to  hrs  lordship'*  will  ia  dated.     And  ao  (be  painful  K 

upon  usy-thtft  IT  Peer,  a  PieM-Mimht',  wealthy,  respected,    ill 

could  pocket  paper   at  and  carry  it  away  with    Liua '  to  the 

ry.     Om  I : i n ■  - i •     tin?  ball  potter  conscious  i  i.ptflr. 

!  tabling  down  bis  head  as  the  marshal  pas**  the  door.      Wb-i 
roll   wldcb  his  lordship   carries  ?     I«  it  hia  marshal's   bttoa  glori 
won?     No;  it  i*  a  roll  <>l   foolscap  coBrayd  from  the  dab.      What 

iler  hia  great-cint  ?     \*  it  Ms  Star  of  India? 
i«  a  bundle  of  envelopes,  bearing  the  head  of  Minervn,  aomo  toalrng-wat, 
and  a  balf-acore  of  pens. 

Let  us  imagine  bow  in  tbo  liall  of  one  or  other  of  Uses*  clubs  Cm 
arrange  anecdote  will  be  discussed, 

"Notorious  screw,"  wiys  Sneer.  '  til  j  wr  old  fellow*  avarice  L* 
long  been  known.'' 

"  Suppose  bo  wishes  to  imitate  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,"  aw* 
Simper. 

.bit  of  looting  contracted  in  India,  you  know  ;   ain't  so  easy 
over,  you  know,"  nays  Snigger. 

"  When  officer*  dined  with  him  in  India,"  remarks  Solemn,  ■  it 
IS  I'-rioua  that  the  spoons  were  all  of  ■ 

"Perhaps  it  isnt  true.  Suppose  be  wrote  liis  pnrvr  at  the  club*"* 
interposes  Jones. 

'■  it  is  dated  at  01  »y  good  man,"  says  Brown,     ,:  A  man  irke 

I  London,  says  be  is  in  London.     A  man  if  ho  is  In  Koch  ester,  says  at 
is  in  Rochester.     This  num  happens  to  forget  that  be  ia  using  the  dab 
paper:  and  lie  boppCM  to  bo  fbnad  out:   many  men  don't  happen  to  b* 
1   oat.     I've  seen  literary  fellows  at  clubs  writing  tl  fsiaafrf 

articles;  I  hare  no  doubt  they  take  away  reams  of  paper.  They  erik 
thoughts:  why  shouldn't  they  crib  stationery?  One  of  your  literary 
vagabonds  who  ia  capable  of  stabbing  a  reputation,  who  ia  capable  ef 
telling  any  monstrous  falsehood  to  support  his  party,  ia  sorely  capable  d 

,  ling  a  renin  of  pap 

"  Well,  well,  we  hare  all  our  weaknesses,''  sighs  Robinson.  **  Seen  tint 
article,  Thompson,  in  the  Obsenw  about  Lord  Clyde  and  the  club  paper? 
Y..u'H  Bud  it  upstairB.  In  the  third  column  of  the  fifth  page  toward*  tl* 
hi  it  torn  of  the  page.  I  suppose  be  was  so  poor  he  eoolih.'t  afford  to  buy* 
qiiiio  of  paper.     Hadn't  foutpence  in  the  worl  I.     Oh,  no  !  " 
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"And  they  want  to  g«t   D  nonial  !o   this  man'*  mpmory — a 

crfe*  Jatvkin*.     "  A  man  who  wallows   in    v. 
i  t   (sway   from  Iiis  club  !      I  don't    Bay    be    U    I 

D  have;     I  don't  say  lie  was  riot  n  good  ollice-r :  a. 

<:  illi  such  OOCpnloOOl  IBtuf  h>  illccr,  unless  he  was 

born  fool.     But  to  think  of  (hit1  EMU  loaded  with  honours— though  of  a 

low  origin — go  lost  to  self-respect  as  actually  to  take  away  tho  Athetuoum 

.  :    Tbtut  p*rr«m»,  sir,  betray  tlu-ir  origin — betray  their  di 
I  Mid  (6  my  wife  this  Toy  morning, '  Id  I,  'tbafsj  ia  talk 

'l  I  |i   'mi  'ii:i!  to  this  man.    I  will  not  give  one  shilling.     I  have  DO  Idea 
of  rfti  Bet  to  fellows  who  '  paper.     No,  byd 

1  have  not.     Why,  they  will  be  raising  statues  to  men  who  take   clul> 
;  !     Not  i  at  [    any  of  tay  money  shall  they  hm  ! '  " 

Ami  iiii-iv,  IfyoJB  p)cMt|  we  v.  ill  tell  tho  real  story  which  has  furni 
this  scandal  to  n  news  pa  pur,  this  tattle  to  club  gossips  and  lounger*, 
field-marshal,  wishing  to  make  a  further  provision  for  a  friend,  int'i 
Lis  lawyer  what  lie  desired  to  do.   The  lawyer,  n  member  of  the  Atheurcutu 
t  lull,  there  wrote  tho  draft  of  audi  a  codicil  as  ho  would  advise,  and  ml 
the  paper  by  the  post  to  Lord  Clyde  al  Chatham.    Load  Clyde,  finding 
tho  paper  perfectly  satisfactory,  signed  it  and  sent  it  buck  :  uud  henec  we 
bare  tho  story  of  "the  codJcU-begring  the  iSgnatun  pi  t'Me,  F..M.,  ami 
written,  strange  to  say,  upon  paper  b.-sii-iiij,'  the   '  ub  mark." 

Here  I  have  been  imagining  a  dialogue  between  a  half-dozen  gc-toipa 
M»j  h  as  congregate  round  a  elub  fire-place  of  on  afternoon.  I  wonder  how 
in:iny  people  besides — whether  any  chance  reader  of  thi«  very  psge,  haa 
:iud  believed  this  story  about  the  good  eld  lord?  Have  the  country 
papers  copied  the  anecdote,  and  our  "own  correspondents "  made  their 
remarks  on  it  ?  If,  my  good  sir,  or  inadarn,  you  have  read  it  and  ct< 
it,  dou't  you  own  to  a  little  feeling  of  shame  and  sorrow,  now  tlint  tho 
trumpery  little  mystery  i«  cleared?  To  "the  new  inhabitant  of  light," 
passed  away  and  out  of  reach  of  our  censure,  misrepresentation,  scandal, 
dtilncas,  malice,  ft  silly  falsetto*  Censure  and  praise  are 

nliko  to  him — "fin    music    warbling    to     '  nod  car,  the  incense 

watted  on  the  funeral  bier,"  tho  pompous  eulogy  pronounced  on 
gravestone,  or  tho  lie  that  slander  spitB  on  it.     Faithfully  though   this 
bravo   old   chief  did    his   duty,    honest    and    upright    though    hi 
waa,    glorioua   his   renown — you    sec   he    could   write   at    Chatham   on 
I.ondon  paper ;  you  see  men  can  be  found  to  point  out  how  "  strange '' 
his  l.wli.uM.ur  v,  i.  . 

And  about  on  My  good  people,  do  you  hy  chance  know  any 

mnn  or  woman  who  has  formed  unjust  conclu*ioii*  regarding  hit  n 
hour?     Have  you  ever  found  yourself  willing,  nay,  eager  to  belicv 
t(  some  man  whom  you  hate  ?     Whom  you  hate  because  he  is  successful, 
and  you  are  not :  because  lie  is  rich,  nnd  you  arc  poor:  because  he  dine* 
with  great  men  who  don't  invite  y<  n  :   because  he  wears  a  silk  gown,  nnd 
yours  is  still  stuff:  because  he  haa  Ijccii  called  in  to  petit  nu  tie  operation 
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though  TOO  Sired  close  by :  because  his  pictures  hare  teen  Lo::gL:.  ard 
yours  returned  home  unsold :  because  he  fills  his  church,  and  jc-a  are 
preaching  to  empty  pews  ?  If  your  rival  prospers,  hare  you  ever  feh  a 
twinge  of  anger?  If  his  wife's  carriage  passes  you  and  Mrs.  Toxnkins, 
who  are  in  a  cab,  don't  you  feel  that  those  people  are  giving  themselves 
absurd  airs  of  importance  ?  If  be  lives  with  great  people,  are  you  net 
sure  hcUa  sneak  ?  And  if  you  ever  felt  envy  towards  another,  and  if 
your  heart  has  ever  been  black  towards  your  brother,  if  you  have  been 
peevish  at  his  success,  pleased  to  hear  his  merit  depreciated,  and  eager 
to  believe  all  that  is  said  in  his  disfavour — my  good  sir,  as  you  yourself 
contritely  own  that  you  arc  unjust,  jealous,  uncharitable,  so  you  may  be 
sure,  some  men  are  uncharitable,  jealous,  and  unjust  regarding  you. 

The  proofs  and  manuscript  of  this  little  sermon  have  just  come  from 
the  printer's,  and  as  I  look  at  the  writing,  I  perceive,  not  without  a  smile, 
that  one  or  two  of  the  pages  bear,  "  strange  to  say,"  the  mark  of  a  club  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member.  Those  lines  quoted  in  a  fore- 
going page  are  from  some  noble  verses  written  by  one  of  Mr.  Addison's 
men,  Mr.  Tickell,  on  the  death  of  Cadogan,  who  was  amongst  the  most 
prominent  "  of  Marlborough's  captains  and  Eugcnio's  friends."  If  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  times,  you  have  read  how 
Cadogan  bad  his  feuds  and  hatreds  too,  as  TickelPs  patron  had  his,  as 
Cndogan's  great  chief  had  his.  "  The  Duke  of  Marlborough's  character 
has  been  so  variously  drawn  "  (writes  a  famous  contemporary  of  the  duke's), 
"  that  it  is  hard  to  pronounce  on  either  side  without  the  suspicion  of  flattery 
or  detraction.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  his  military  accomplishments,  which 
the  opposite  reports  of  his  friends  and  enemies  among  the  soldiers  have 
rendered  problematical.  Those  maligners  who  deny  him  personal  valour, 
seem  not  to  consider  that  this  accusation  is  charged  at  a  venture,  since 
the  person  of  a  general  is  too  seldom  exposed,  and  that  fear  which  is  said 
sometimes  to  have  disconcerted  him  before  action  might  probably  be  more 
for  his  army  than  himself."  If  Swift  could  hint  a  doubt  of  Marlborough's 
courage,  what  wonder  that  n  nameless  scribe  of  our  day  should  question 
the  honour  of  Clyde? 
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R.  CROSBIE  and  bis  wife 

went    itpon    their    In g  h  y- 

moon  tonrto  Folkestone  in 

llic   middle    of  February, 

and    returned    to   London 

■bOBl  »1ip    rml    of   March. 

Nothing  of  special  moment 

to  tin*  interests  of  our  story 

j3B^t   ''ccuncd   <luring  those   nix 

'<0    H  weekt*,  unless  the  pTOi 

•1    rj    ings  of  the  young  man  inl 

^     .  couple  by  the  sen-side  may 

bo    thought   to   have  any 

ipeeifJ  i r ■  t » •  > r = t .     Willi  n- 

gRfd  to  those  proceedings 

I  can  only  t:iy  tluit  Cros- 

bic   was   vory   p!ud  when 

tii.y   w«ni  brongtil   to   a 

close.  All  hdliitav-iiiiikinj* 
is  hard  work,  but  holidny- 
muking  with  nothing  to  do 
is  the  hardest  work  of  til. 

At  the  end  of  March   they    went   into    their   new  1  t  we  will 

UOJKI  ill  ii  Lady  Alexnndrina  did  not  find  it  wry  cold. 
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During  this  time  Lily'-,  tecotery  from  ho  illness  was  being  coi 
■  bad  do  relapse,  nor  did  anything  occur  to  create  n  new  fear 
account.     Bat,  norerfhe]  Crofts  gave  it  as  his  opinion  thai  it 

would  be   inexpedient    tOW  MS  at   Lady-day. 

eh  is  not  a  kindly  month  (or  (ore  with  sorncrcgrct 

on   the  part  of  Mr*.  Dale,  with   much   impatience  on   that  of  I'-'U,  .mil 
with  considerable  outspoken  remonstrance  i  -  -  ii*  lily  herself  tho  emii 
was  requested    to    let   '  htQUgh    t'  of  April.      How 

tin-  squirt  received  this  request,  and  in  what  way  he  assented   to  the 
doit  i'  lil  in  ill  r  course  of  a  chapter  or  two. 

In  &•  -i  .l..lm   Karnes  had  <•  career   in  London 

Without  much   immediate   satisfaction   to   himself,  or   to    the   lady  who 
boasted  to  be  hit  bean  '.em.     Miss  Amelia  Roper,  Indeed)  wa» 

I  ...  -a,  and  in  her  ill  temper  was  playing  a  game   that  was 

tending  to  create  a   frightful  amount  of  hot   water  in  Burton  Crescent 
She  wan devoting  herself  to  a  flirtation  with  Mr.  Cmdtdl,  not  01 
the  hi  ••  1  •  i  •!  linny  Eanies,  hut  also  under  th<w  of  Mr*.  Lnpex 

John  Barnes,  the  blockhead,  did  not  like  it.     He  was  above  all  1 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  Amelia  and  ber  olaimaj  ski  anxious,  that  on  oct 
moody  occasions  he  would  threaten  hifluelfwith  diverse  tragical  I 
nations  to  his  career,  in  London,     lie  won  u!d  goto 

Australia.      Ik-    would    blow  out  his   brains,      lie   would    huTC 

wiili  Amelia,  tell  her  that  she  was  fl  1  ttaliu 

I.     He  would  raah  clown  to  Allincton  and  throw  bimaelf  in  d.  e.nit 
lit  Lily".-  fat     Amelia  was  the  bugbear  of  his  life.     Nevi 
alte  iiiri.il  wii'i  t  i.nhii,  he  did  not  Like  It,  and  was  ass  enough  to 
to  Ctadell  about  it. 

"  Of  course  1  don't  care,"  he  said,  "only  it  scents  to  01c  that 
1  1 11 .1  1  fyoonelf." 

"  I  thonght  you  wanted  to  get  rid  of  1  - 

"  She's  n.  t...  me;  only  it  does,  you  know ." 

"Doc*  do  what?  "  asked  Oradall 

"  Why,  if  I  wiut  to  be  fol-lnlling  with  that  married  woman,  yoa 
WOnidnH  like  it.     That's  all  ahjiit  it.     D.->  you  mean  to  marry  heat 

-  What.!— Amelia."' 

"Yes;   Amdia." 

"Not  if  I  know  it." 

"Then  If  I  wew  yon  I  would  leave  her  alone.     She's  only  1 
fool  of  you." 

Eamw'  edvioa  may  have  been  good,  and  the  view  taken  bv  him  of 
Amelia's  proceedings  may  have  been  correct)  but  as  regarded  his  owa 
part  in  the  affair,   be  was  not  wise.     Miss  Roper,  no  doi  ted  to 

make  him  j.  V.u-, — and  shfl   succeeded   in   the   teeth  of  his  a  . 
her  and  of  nil   love  elsewhere.     1 1 »*  had   no  desire  to  say  soft  thing*  to 
Mias  Bepefi     Mi-s  Roper,  With  all  her  skill,  could  not  extract  a  word 
pleasantly  boII  from  him  once  a  week.    But,  nevertheless,  soft  won 
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her  and  from  her  in  another  quarter  made-  him  '  •  ing  tlir; 

case,  tuiut  m-c  net  acks  J ! i .- . c   John   EajDWWM  Mill  floundering 

in  tin'  IgBOTMMfl  of  bJb  Imiilili'di .lmvli I  .' 

Tin."    LupexcH  at  this   time  Mill  bald    tin  ir   ground    in  tin-  <'r*  ■■•«iit, 
although   r«[ « .-itid   warnings    !•>    :;<•   1.  "1  Mr*.  RoMT, 

though  >Tn-  oonstaatfy  ipoko  of  nuiriftobg  nil  thai  Ihej  trwad  her,  stlfl 
haoki  rod,  ui'.li  ii  natural  hankering,  after  let  money.  And  at  each 
warning  wiui  aooonpaslod  by  a  .  and  nmuHlj 

produced  some  slight  mblhlj  on  800000%  (2)0  tfal  I  on  from  week 

to  week;  nml  at  the  beginning  of  April  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lnpcx  were  still 
boarders  at  Mm.  Koper's  house. 

Eamcs  had  hoard   nothing   from    Ellington  since  the  time  of  hi* 
Ohriabau  >iit.  and  Ut  fobajiajNBl  comapoodooot  oita  I.  rd  Do  Qooat 

In  bin  letters  from  his  mother  he  was  told  that  game  enme  frequently  from 
Gucatwick  Manor,  and  in  thia  way  he  knew  that  lie  was  not  forgotten  by 
the  earl.  But  cf  Lily  he  hud  heard  not  u  word, — except,  inJei  I,  the 
rumour,  which  had  now  become  general,  that  the  Dale3  from  the  B 
BoBM  u ire  about  to  more  theuiselres  into  Gucsrtwick.  When  first  ho 
learned  this  he  construed  the  tidings  as  favourable  to  himself,  thinking  that 
Lily,  rrninv.il  l'n>m  the  grandeur  of  Allington,  might  postlbrj  bfl  rnoro 
easily  wilhin  his  reach;  but,  latterly,  lie  had  given  up  any  such  hope  .is 
that,  and  was  telling  himself  that  his  hi  end  at  tlio  Manor  had  abandoned 
nil  idea  of  making  DP  ih«  -.nan  i.i  ;e.  Thnie  month*  had  already  elapsed 
since  his  vi-it.  Five  iiinriiln  had  passed  since  Croobtfl  bad  anm  ndarod 
I  'ich  a  knave  as  Crosbie  might  be  forgotten  in  five 

months  !  If  any  steps  could  have. been  taken  through  the  aquire,  surely 
three  months  would  have  sufficed  for  them  I  It  was  very  maim. 
him  that  there  was  no  ..round  of  hope  fot  him  at  Allington,  and  it  v. 
n-rtainly  lie  well  for  him  to  gooff  to  Australia.  He  would  go  to  Australia, 
1  ut  lie  would  thrash  Cradcll  first  (or  having  dared  to  Interfere  with 
Amelia  lloper.  That,  generally,  was  the  state  of  hi*  mind  during  the 
first  week  in  April. 

Thm  there  came  to  him  a  letter  from  the  carl  which  instantly  effected 
a  great  change  in  all  his  feelings ;  which  tanght  him  to  regard  Australia 
as  adn.iiii,  -iid  almost  put  him  into  a  good  humour  with  Cradell.  The 
(Orl  bad  by  no  means  lout  sight  of  hi*  friend'*  interests  at  Allington;  mid, 
On  inti-rcitft  were  now  backed  by  nn  ally  who  in  this  matter 
must  be  regarded  as  mneh  more  powerful  than  the  carl.     The  squire  hnd 

■  i  in  his  consent  to  the  Eamcs  alliance. 

The  carl'H  letter  wns  as  follows: — 

Mr  nun  John,  Gueittcick  Manor,  April  7,  18— 

I  TOO)  yon  to  writs  to  me  again,  and  yon  liarou'i  done  it,    I  iaw  your 

mother  the  other  ■  yon  miglrt  hare  horn  dead  fur  anything  I  knew.     A 

man  olwar*  ought  to  mile  letter*  when  he  u  tokl  to  tin  *>.  [  BfcOBS,  whto  ho 

hod  got  so  far,  felt  binssll  rather  sgarkred  by  this  rcbake,  knowing  that  he  lu»l 

i' 'l  1 1  "in  writing  to  his  p*lrun  si) 
him  wiilt  Ids  Ii'ttcrs.    "IW  n  ,  in  write  neck,  of  fab-  I 
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During  this  time  Lily's  recovery  from  lier  illness  was  being  completed. 
She  bad  no  relapse,  nor  did  anything  occur  to  create  a  new  fear  on  her 
account.  But,  nevertheless,  Dr.  Crofts  gave  it  as  his  opinion  tliat  it 
■would  be  inexpedient  to  move  her  into  a  fresh  house  at  Lady-day. 
March  is  not  a  kindly  month  for  invalids;  and  therefore  with  some  regret 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Dale,  with  much  impatience  on  that  of  Bell,  and 
with  considerable  outspoken  remonstrance  from  Lily  herself,  the  squire 
was  requested  to  let  them  remain  through  the  month  of  April.  How 
the  squire  received  this  request,  and  in  what  way  he  assented  to  the 
doctor's  reasoning,  will  be  told  in  the  course  of  a  chapter  or  two. 

In  the  meantime  John  Eames  had  continued  his  career  in  London 
without  much  immediate   satisfaction   to   himself,  or   to    the   lady  who 
boasted  to  be  his  heart's  chosen  queen.     Miss  Amelia  Roper,  indeed,  was 
becoming  very  cross,  and  in  her  ill  temper  was  playing  a  game   that  was 
tending  to  create,  a  frightful  amount  of  hot  water  in  Burton  Crescent. 
She  was  devoting  herself  to  a  flirtation  with  Mr.  Cradell,  not  only  under 
the  immediate  eyes  of  Johnny  Eames,  but  also  under  those  of  Mrs.  Lupex. 
John  Eames,  the  blockhead,  did  not  like  it.     He  was  above  all  things 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  Amelia  and  her  claims ;  so  anxious,  that  on  certain 
moody  occasions  he  would  threaten  himself  with  diverse  tragical  termi- 
nations to  his  career  in  London.     He  would  enlist.     He  would  go  to 
Australia.     He  would  blow  out  his  brains.     He  would  have  "an  ex- 
planation "  with  Amelia,  tell  her  that  she  was  a  vixen,  and  proclaim  lib 
hatred.     He  would  rush  down  to  Allington  and  throw  himself  in  despair 
nt  Lily's  feet.     Amelia  was  the  bugbear  of  his  life.     Nevertheless,  when 
die  flirted  with  Crudell,  he  did  not  like  it,  and  was  ass  enough  to  speak 
to  Cradell  about  it. 

"  Of  course  I  don't  care,"  he  said,  "  only  it  seems  to  me  that  you  an 
making  a  fool  of  yourself." 

11 1  thought  you  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her." 

"  She's  nothing  on  earth  to  me;  only  it  does,  you  know w 

"  Does  do  what  ?  "  asked  Cradell. 

"  Why,   if  I  was   to  be  fal-lalling  with  that  married  woman,  yet 
wouldn't  like  it.     That's  all  about  it.    Do  you  mean  to  marry  her  ?  " 

"What!— Amelia?" 

"Yes;  Amelia." 

"  Not  if  I  know  it." 

"  Then  if  I  were  you  I  would  leave  her  alone.     She's  only  BiflV*" 
fool  of  you." 

Eames'  advice  may  have  been  good,  and  the  view  taken 
Amelia's  proceedings  may  have  been  correct;  but  as  regard i 
part  in  the  affair,  he  was  not  wise.     Miss  Roper,  no  doubt 
make  him  jealous; — and  she  succeeded  in  the  teeth  of  hi .■ 
her  and  of  his  love  elsewhere.     He  had  no  desire  to  say 
Miss  Roper.     Miss  Roper,  with  all  her  skill,  could  not  • 
pleasantly  soft  from  lum  once  a  week.    But,  nevertheless 
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ef  me,"  Johnny  (aid  ti  h-rast'.f  when  he  f ■*inJ  huniclf  thm  iattractcd  u  ■ 

Ami  it.  w  I  hare  got  to  tell  yen  a  la 

» •  Bui  I  ralgl  |  I  nit  Ton  would  think 

me  Bi*aatBrad  if  i  mn  t»  keep  yea  raittng.    i  ha] ,  do  the  other 

«I*_y,  an  bat  In.'  ihooU  be  vCty  glad  if  a  certain  your-  ln.lv  ivyul'l  make  Up 

to  .1  rrttuiti  miiiii^  Mend  of  mine.     So  I  ask  .  .t  l.c  meant 

tn  ill  nlnxiL  tliC  TOOng  lady*!  fortune,  mid  Iir  tlirlaml  h  i...  give  1kt» 

liiiiichiil  i  year  daring  hit  Ob,  ami  bo  m  atd  poendi  open  her  after  hk 

death.     I  odd  thai  l  w.mld  So  11  nui.-h  on  my  pirt  l>y  tlie  youn^  nmn  ;  hut  as  r«<> 

oar  n.l.nv,  nrooM  bardlj   rive  ran  enoagh  I  .-.h,  I'll 

■  I1un1ln.1l  nii-l   in;  .     V'in'll  be   getting  ii|i   ill  JTJBI  office  fOOO,  and  n  ith 

five  bra  lit  to  bt  abb    1  ;  especially  ax  yon  need  n»t 

I       old  lira  somewhere-  near  Ii:  Bqnan  at  first,  beoaaae 

i  TOO  OM  BjOi  I  B08M  (6(  ti.  -tfiin--      Afttl  *B,  WhatS  fiuUofl  tTOttfa  ?      Yon  caa 

bring  your  arUb  down  ben  En  she  satana,  and  bare  some  eliciting.     She  won't  let 
;• ""  goto  .-'■  kbe  tree*,  I'll  bo  braid. 

Bat  yon  mual  look  after  lai  roosuj  tsdjr.    v..i  n,n  trnrlMstsTwl  that  no  one  has 

■aid  a  word  to  her  bavo,  I  dou't  kuou   t,     1    1 

sa  year  aide,  Ihaf  Oonldnt  yon  manage  1  .     .    i  ■  ■.  ■  |     Telloll 

Baffle,  v.  lib  ng  coraprlme&tt,  dual  l  wanl  yon.    I'll  write  to  him  if  .  1 

one  time,  though  I  em"!  say  I  was  ever  rerj  bad  of  him.     It  stands 

-<m  tliai  TOD  cant  get  on  with  Mi**  I.ily  without  »ccinn  lier  ;  unless,  in.! 

■  on  like  Ih  Hii  i.i  v, til..-  in  bar,  which  alwsyt  MUM  to  BO  t"  be  \cry  poor  sort  of  foil. 

1  mill  !i  l.riier  come  down,  and  go  o-wooin^  In  tlie  rej>nliir  olil-  ;  waii    1 

ant  HI  too  iv  .1   Lady  Julia  will  bo  delighted  to  see  yon,    Vou  arc  n  jiiime 

Bitawith  b  in!  affair  at  the  railway    ■■■■■'  thinla  a  groat  deal 

h  Mil  1  hill  limn  -he  iloc*  aWit  tfae  luill. 

•  low, you  know  all  aboal   ii.  and  I    Imll  1  il.r  i-.  vi-ry-  tum-h  amber 
I  i')i.ii  don't  answer  ffly latter  MOB. —  V. 

1>e  Guest. 

When  Karnes  Lad  finished  thin  letter,  sitting  at  his  ofhV  Bfoj 

surpi-ieo  and  elation  iru  that  he  bardJyknew  vrhere)  be  m  i 

what  ho  ought  to  do.     Could  it  ba   the  truth  that  Lily'*  u 
only  constiili.'l   that   the  match   nuoald  be  made,   but   tint    be]   had  also 
promised  to  give  his  niece  .1  considerable  fortune  .'     1         ,  i  ;t 

oad  to  Johnny  as  though  all  obstacle*  to  bis  bappincea  were  removed, 
an!  thai  ii'"'  biro  ami  an  amount  of  bUasof 

which  be  had  hitherto  hardly  dared  to  dream.  Then,  when  hc  considered 
tho  carl's  munificence,  he  almost  cried.  Ho  found  thai  he  couk| 
compose  liia  mind  to  think,  or  even  his  hand  to  write,  lie  dul  not  km 
wlieilier  it  would  be  right  in  him  to  accept  such  pecuniary  liberality  iiota 
any  living  man,  and  nhnmt  tliotijht  that  he  should  feci  himself  lxiund  to 
reject  the  ••ail's  oiler.  Aa  to  the  squire's  money,  that  ba  knew  he  might 
accept.  All  thai  comos  in  the  shape  of  a  young  woman's  fortune  doby  bo 
taken  by  any  man. 

Bo  vuuld  uertoinly  answer  Uic  carl's  letter,  and  that  at  onci>.      fft 
would  net  leave  tag  office  till  ho  hud  dime  t.o.    His  friend  shontd  hsrra 

B   to  briny:  HO  rarther  charge  against  hint  of  that  kind.      And  t ' . • 
erted  to  the  injustice  which  had  hem  done  to  him  in  the 
matter  of  letter-writing,— as  if  that  consideration  were  of  moment  iu  audi 
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u  »tnto  of  cii  eiinutancea  ns  was  now  existing.     But  al   Insfl  bh  lb 
brought  tbtnadrea  to  Hw  real  me.     Would  Lily  Dak 

accept  him?  After  nil,  tin.-  realist  tton  of  Ida  good  fortune  dcj«  d 
gether  upon  her  feelings;  and,  as  ho  remembered  this,  hiemind  i.-ii*gnva 
lii in  sorely.  It  was  filled  not  only  with  a  young  lover's  ordinary  di 
— witli  the  fear  and  trembling  incidental  to  the  baahfutntes  of  hvbhkdc- 
hojhood, — but  with  n  idc I  thai  thai  nffiiir  with  I  Iroehte  would  still  stand 
in  mawsfi  lie  did  not,  peruana,  rightly  understand  nil  that  Lily  liad 
■nflexed,  im!  l  ••  i  i  if  to  be  probable  (hoi  there  had  boon  w 

\s liicli  even  fbo  lost  five  mouths  odgbl  bol  j. ■  i  bur a  cured.    Could ii  be 

that  fthc  would  alloir  liim  to  OQM  t'"    8  ivnnd.-  ■'      Al  ha  thought  of  this 

crushed  to  the  earth  >>y  «n  indomitable  beahfhJnai 

«-'■>! ivi'.-t ic.ri  of  his  own  onwortbineet.      What  had  he  to  olR-r  worthy  ( 
aCGCptaOOfi  of  Mob  a  girl  SO  Lilian  Dale? 

I  fear  that  the  Crown  did  not  got  out  of  John  Earaos  an  adeem 

return  fur  his  salary  on  that  day.     go  sdaqnate,  however,   had  baOD  tha 

i  ran  l  iv  liim  for  a  ii.  i  |  tat,  that  promotion  was  supposed 

throughout  the  Income-tax  Office  to  be  Coming  in  his  way,  much  to  the 

isy  of  Crndell,   Fisher,  find    Others,    hifl   immediate  oompaen  and 

oronieSi     And  the  place  to  him  hy  rumour  was  one  which  vtas 

generally  regarded  as  n  perfect  Klypium  upon  earth  in  th<   I    i   '  f    rvice 

world.     He  was,  so  rumour  said,  to  become  private  secretary  to  the  Bint 

nrr.      lie  would  ha  removed  by  buuIi  a  change  ns  thU  from  the 

Inrgc  \incarpoted  rcom  in  which  ho  at  |  IW  al  Ml  |   i  rame 

desk  with  another  man  to  whom  lie  hud  felt  himself  to  be  ignoinini.iii-ly 

bound,  as  dogs  must  feel  when  they  arc  coupled.     This  room  had  been 

the  bet        tea  of  the  office,    Twelve  or  Ibn*  .1  n  it.    Large 

van  brought  into  it  daily  at  one  nV]«'l;,  grrmg  it  U  ill 
ratio.     TIic  senior  of  the  room,  ono  Mr.  Love,  who  WH| 
pre»>i:  tve  it  under  his  immediate  doi  wu  a  dark  of  the 

ancient  Htatnp,  doll,  I  the  farther  side  of 

Islington,   and  unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  his  office  to  any  of  his 
younger  brethren.     Ho  was  generally  regarded  as  having  glvei   I    bad 
tone  to  the  room.     And  then  me  clerics  in  this  room  would  not   in 
qucntly  be  blown  up, — with  very  palpable  blowings  up, — bj  an  i 
swell,  a  certain  chief  dark,  named   Eli  Ing,  much  higher  In 

ii  younger  in  age  than  the  gentleman  of  whom  wo  have  be 

.  n.     He   would  lutrry  in,  out  of  his  own  neighbouring   obambor, 
with  quick  llap  and  BON  in  the  air,  fhuflling  in  hi 

thntigh  tin  -omo  cause  to  fear  that  the  whole 

S<  1  vice  were  coming  to  an  abrupt  tern  Id  lay  about 

him  with  hard  words,  which  some  of  tlioao  in  the  big  room  did  not  find 

it  very  easy  to  bear.     His  hair  was  always  brushed  straight  up,  his  eyes 

•lwayl  Vtrj  wide  open, — and  he  usually  carried  a  I 
with  him,  keeping  In  ii  I  place  willi  h(e  flngor.     This  book  was 

almost  too  much  for  his  strength,  nnd  he  would  flop  it  down,  now  on 
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this  mail's  desk  and  now  on  that  man's,  and  in  a  long  career  of  so 
Jloppings  li  1m-'  very  much  hated.     On  il.  '.d"aoi 

old  grudge  lie  and  Mr.  Lore  did  not  apeak  to  each  ether;  and  for  thl 
reason,  on  all  occasions  of  fault-hue',  i  iwn-up  young  man 

r  Mr.  Kissing  to  his  enemy. 

"I  know  nothing  Jihout   it,"   M..  Letfl  wonld  Bay,  not  lifting  his  turn 
from  his  desk  for  a  moment. 

I  *hall  ccrtuV.y  I')'  (In  Better  before  the  Board,"  Mr.  Kissing  would 
ri'j'ly,  and  VDOU  than  >h>iuV  Ofll  of  the  room  with  the  big  book. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Coring  would  Utj  tier  before  the  Board,  a 

HUP  be,  im<l   Mr.  Low,  and  two  or  three  delinquent  clerks  would 
.«iiMi!i.u;n  l  tltiiiuT.     It    ••  ■■!■!  .mi   led   i"  much,     The  drfinninml  detfci 
would  he  I.     One  Commissioner  would  say  a  word  in  pri . 

Mr.  Love,  nnd  another  a  word  in  private  to  Mr.  Kissing.  Then,  when 
left  alone,  the  Commissioners  would  have  their  little  joke*,  laying  that 
Kissing,  they  feared,  went  by  favour ;  and  iBAl  L©Y«  should  »till  fo»j  lord 
of  all.  Hut  these  things  were  done  in  the  mild  days,  before  Sir  Baffle 
Buflle  came  to  the  Board. 

There  had  been  tome  fun  in  this  at  first ;  but  of  late  Jvlin  E.unes  had 
become  tired  of  it.  Ho  disliked  Mr.  Kissing,  and  the  big  book  out  of 
which  Mr.  Khflring  wu  always  endeavouring  to  convict  him  of  book 
official  sin,  and  had  got  tired  of  that  joke  of  setting  Kissing  and] 
the  ears  together.  When  the  Assistant  Secretary  first  suggested  lo  boa 
that  Sir  Raffle  hud  an  iden  i»f  him  as  private  secretary,  and  whea 

he  rciiicuibi_r-.'l  the  oo*y  little  room,  all  carpctvd,  with  a  ,  ^mj. 

chair  tad  a  separate  washing-stand,  which  in  such  case  would  b«  devoted 
to  kh  ajt|  iii'i  n  I  atsothal  he  would  bopul  inl  ■■  of  an 

additifinal  hundred  ■  yew,  and  would  stand  in  the  way  of  btill  better 
|iromiitiijii,  he  wot  overjoyed.  But  there  were  certain  drawback*.  Ths 
imMiit  private  secretary, — who  had  I .  ary  also  to  thu 

late  Fii -i  ('.iniiiiBsioner, — was  giving  up  hit  /cause  lie  could  not 

endure  the  tones  of  Sir  ICafilo's  voice.      It  h  Baffle 

i".|iiniil  rather  more  of  a  pri  retary,  in  the  way  of  obei  • 

attendance,  than  was  desirable  met  almost  doubted  hits  own  fitness 

lie  place. 

"  And  why  should  he  choose  me?"  ho  had  asked  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

«'  Well, wo  have  talked  it  over  together,  and  1  think  thai  be  prefers 
to  any  other  that  has  been  i.amed." 

"  But  he  was  so  very  liard  upon  me  about  the  affair  at  the  railway  station. 

"I  think  ho  has  heard  more  about  that  since;   1   dank    that 
message  has  reached  him  from  your  friend,  Karl  De  Guest." 

•'Oh,  indeed  I"  said  Johnny,  beginning  to  comprehend  what  it  was  to 
have  an  earl  for  his  friend.     Since  hi» 

had  coinini  need  In:  had  studiously  avoided  all  mention  of  the  carl's  name 
at  Iim  nlhc-e;  and  yet  In:  received  almost  daily  intimation  that  the  fact  was 

l.uowu  there,  and  not  a  little  considered. 


aid 
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"  But  lie  is  to  very  rragbf"  aaid  Jobjtnya 

"You  can  put  up  with  il..it.'    :  iid   his  li-it-nd  U>4  A>=si»l.int  Secretary. 

"His  bads  lewona  1 1 1 : « 1 1  bia  bLt*,asjpoa  know; ami  then  :i  hundred  t; 
it  worth  having."'    Earn    wai  tl  thai  moment  inofined  to  take  a  gloomj 

View  of  lift  in  f-  ii  r.J,  and  was  disposed  to  refuse  the  phic.i-,  should  it  bo 

offered  to  him.     Hu  had  not  tin o  reoeired  the  earie  letter;  bat  now,  u 

lie  «,i t  villi  that  h-ttiT  OBflH   before  him,  lying  in  the  drawer  bsBtt 
desk  so  tLut  he  could  nli  11  read  it  a?  he  leaned   Lack  in  Ilia  chair,  he  waa 
enabled  to  look  at  things  in  general  tlirouph  n  different  atmosphere.     In 
die fint  pliiia-,  1. i!i. in  Dalu'n  husband  ought  Is  have  a  room  to  bu 

with  :i  carpet  and  an  anti-chair;  and  the- 1 i  that  additional  hundred  a  year 
would  rabe  liis  income  at  once  tu  the  sum  as  to  which  the  carl  had  made 
some  sort  of  stipulation.  But  could  In  gel  that  leave  of  al  eases   •■ 
If  he  consented  to  be  Sir  If  a  file's  private  secretary,  he  would  nu 
part  of  the  bargaiu. 

At  this  uioiiunt  iln  Ivor  of  the  big  room  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Kissing 
shuffled  in  with  very  ipiick  little  steps.  Bl  xLiimcd  in,  and  coming 
direct  up  to  John's  desk,  flopped  his  ledger  down  uiion  it  before  its 
owner  had  lutd  time  to  closo  the  drawer  which  contained  the  precious 

[altar. 

"  What  ban  you  got  in  thut  drawn-.  Mr.  Eiime*  1 " 

,;  A  private  letter,  Mr.  KJaafc 

"Oh; — n  private  he.  t\  "  laid  tit.  KI  ■'■?  MBViBMd 

than  vaaanoral  bidden  tlm-r,  bol  not  daring  in  mniaai  hi*  belief.  •■! 
have  been  half  the  mooing,  Mr.  Eemae,  lucking  li.r  tbi*  latter  I 

Admiralty,  and  you've    pttl    it   under    Bl"     A    DJrBlandet   IfttanllM   to 
Mr.  Kifcsilig'l)  tone  Would   have  been  led  to  beliivi    that  the  who'. 
tax  Olfice  wasj.  ;,.•  iniquity  thu*  die  I 

"Somerset  House."   pleadi-d  Johnny. 

'•  1'sha; — Somerset  House!     Half  the  offices  in  London " 

"You'd  better  ask  Mr.  Love,"  taid  Lames.     "It's  all  d  r  his 

special  instructions."  Mr.  Kissing  looked  at  Mr.  Love,  and  Mr.  I 
looked  .-t< adfastly  at  his  dc.-k.  "  Mr.  LoTO  knows  all  about  the  index 
continued  Johnny.     "  llo's  index  master  general  to  the  dip 

"No,  I'm  lit.  Mr.  Usuries,"  BaJd  Mr.  Love,  who  rather  liked  John 
l'-:iiin— <,  and  hated  Mr.  Ki  ling  villi  his  whole  benrt,  *'  lint  1  1m  !ieve  the 
indexes,  on  the  whole,  ore  \<ry  well  dOQO  '»  'hi*  RMflt  Bom  ;*oplu 
don't  know  how  to  fiu<l  letters." 

B  Mr.  Kam«s"  began  Mr.  Kiadngi  still  pointing  with  a  finger  of  bitter 
i.  I  i.  i  1.  to  the  misused  S,  and  beginning  on  oration  which  waa  iiit 
for   the   benefit   of  the   whole   room,   and   for   (he   annihilation   «ii   old 
Mr.  I.ovv,    "it  you  hare   )et  |0    latin  that   the  word  Admiralty  begins 
with  A  and  net  with  S,  you  have  much  to  learn  which  should  bar* 
acquired  before  you  first  eutne  into  this  oilier.     Bunen  t  lh  • 
department.''    Then  ba  tamed  round  I  m  ut  large,  and  repeated 

pM  It  I  wii'.ls,  H  tha;.  fa   tl.  y  Qji|  !■:    bflOfaM  H  rj  B     !'.|  it'  t.  I..-,  r..|l  :■> 
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heart "It  not  a  department.    The  Treasury  is  n  departmeii 

Maine  Ofloe  is  0  department ;   tlio  India  Board  is  a  depa  it  incut — " 

'•So,  Mr.  Kissing,  it  isn't,"'  said  n  young  clerk  from  the  other  cod  of 

in. 

*  You  know  very  well  what  I  mean,  sir.  The  India  Office  is  adi-partn 
I '...;.  "a  no  Board,  sir." 

"  K  1;  bal  bo*  May  petiUeman  who  Las  been  in  tlic  service 

OS,  -tut  to  «iy  throe  years, — can  BUppoac  Somerset  lions*?  to  be 
iiinii  :il,  k  l.ryimd  my  CoinpielieiiMiil).     If  you  li:i'.  |  In  <  n   imp* 
iu.Mriirt.il " 

"  We  slmll  know  all  about  it  another  time/'  mid  Eamos.     "  Mr.  Love 
trill  main  a  memowaidnni  of  it." 

"  I  shan't  do  anything  of  lot  ai  Mr.  Love. 

"If  you  have  been  wrongly  instructed, — "  Mr.  Kiapng  began  a| 

•   at  Mr.  Love  as  he  did  no  ;  but  at  this  moment  tho  door 
was  u  .  ■  I,  and  d  ntmmo&ed  Johnny;  to  t lie  presence  of 

the  rally  great  man.     "Mr.  Karnes,  to  wait  upon  Sir  Unfile."     Up«B 
hearing  tins  Johnny  immediately  jturted.  and  left  Mr.  Kiadng  and  ti. 
book  in  possession  of  his  dctk.     How  the  battle  was  waged,  and  how  it 
r.ircil  in  tho  lilge  room,  wr  cannot  Btop  to  hear,  as  it  is  necessary  that  (N 
ahoulil  follow  »ur  hero  into  the  presence  of  Sir  Raffle  BufuV. 

"  Ah,  Eumcf, — yes,"  *aid  Sir  Kuffle,  looking  up  from  his  dc*k   ithen 
tho  young  man  enli  red;   "just  wail  ball   I  n  inuts,  will  you  .'  ' 
knight  went  to  work  nl  his  papers,  M   though  fearing  that  any  delay  in 
what  he  irai  doing  might  be  very  prejudicial  to  liu  nation  at  litrge.    "Ah, 
Bamea, — well, — yes,"  ho  laid  again,  aahe  ptixhrd  away  from  him,  ahuoti 

witli  a  jerk,  the  papers  on  which  he  had  been  writing.      '•They  t«dl  me 
tliiit  yon  know  Ujc  business  of  this  office  pretty  well." 

••  Boom  of  it,  »ir,"  arid  Eame  . 

"Well,  yen;  some  of  it.     Bal  you'll  have  t"  understand  the  i 
it   if  you  conic  to  inc.     And  you  mint  be  very  sharp  about  it  too.     ^ 
know  that  FitsHoward  ia  leaving  mo?" 

"  I  ban  heard  of  it,  sir." 

"  A  very  excellent  young  man,  though  perhaps  not But  we  won't 

mind  that.     The  work  is  n  little  too  much  for  him,  and  he'a  going  bock 
Into  the  office      [believe  Lord  De  Guest  is  a  friend  of  yours;  i 

"  Ten;  he  is  a  friend  of  mine,  certainly.      lie's  been  very  kind  to  | 

»  All,  well.     I've  known  the  enrl   for   many  years, — for  very   a 
years .  llmately  at  one  time.     Perhaps  you  may  hare  heart 

mention  my  name  ?  " 

«  TM,  I  Imve,  Sir  RafhV" 

"We  ware  intimate  once,  but  rinse  tilings  go  off*,  you  know,    if.'* 
the  country  mouse  mid  I've  been  the  town  mouse.     11 
1  eg  may  tall  lam  that  I  «iy  so.     He  won't  mind  that  coming  from  n 
"Oh,  no  |  not  at  all,"  said  Bamea. 
"  Mind  you  tell  him  when  you  sec  him.     The  earl  U  a  man  for  whom 
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I've  always  li:i &  —  I  may  say  r 

Ami  now,  ::         •  ii.ii  •!•.<  yon  any  u>  •  I  ;'.-.  place?    tJ:l' 

work  li  hard,    it  is  fnir  dial  I  should  tell  .you  iimt.    The  work  will,  no 
doubt,  in-  tan  bard.    I  take  a  greater.  Share  of  what's  going  than  my 
lit  have  done;   and  I  duu't  mind  tolling  you  that  I  have  Veen 
h-  mi  here,  because  a  wanted  who  would  do  that."    The  voice  of 

Sic  Bofflej  as  la-  continued,  became  more  and  more  harsh,  and   Bamea 

.  m  ...  I  iuHoiriird  bod  been.    "1  mean  to  do  n\j 
duty,  and  I  shall  expect  thai  raj  private  will  do  his.    Unt^ 

Mr.  Barnes,  I  never  (brgei  a  nan.    Whether  he  be  good  or  bad,  I  never 

for^i-t  n  man.      Y..11  don't  dnltko  lata  hour.*,  I  Mipposo." 

"  Coming  late  to  the  ol  meani    Oh,  no,  not  in  il   L 

"Slaying  Into,—  nUiying  lute.     Six  or  seven  o'clock  if  BCeceSOrV, — 

pnttii'  o  llic  %••!■■  'I   when  the  coach  get*  int..  tin-  mod. 

That'*  wliai.  I'vr  bean  doing  .'ill  my  lift.    Thar*?*  known  what  I  an  Very 

Wcfli     They've  always  !;■;■!  no  Rn  the  beery  roads.     If  thry  paid,  in  die 
Civil  re  I  should  have  drawn  Q  btlgi  i   income. 

tli.in  any  in  hi  iii  ii.    If  yon  take  the  vacant  chair  in  (be  next  room  you'll 

Bad  Lt*a  no  joke.      It's  Only  fair  lhal  I  -licnld  t.  11  you  that," 

'•I  can  Work  aa  hard  as  nny  man,"  mid  Knmes. 

"Thiii'.:  right.  Thai's  right.  Stick  to  that  and  I'll  stick  to  you.  It 
■will  ben  great  grntinVatinu  to  im1  to  have  by  wv  a  friend  ol  my  old  I:  i  ml 
Dc  Guest.  Tell  him»I  my  so.  And  now  you  may  as  well  get  into 
hainosH  nt  once.  Fitzlhuvard  la  there.  You  can  go  in  to  him,  and  at 
half-past  four  exactly  I'll  rev.  yet;  both.  I'm  very  exact,  mind, — very; — 
and  therefore  you  must  be  exact."     Tlien  Sir  Bof  I  -h  ho 

desired  to  be  led  alone. 

"  Sir  Unfile,  there's  one  favour  I  want  to  Ufc  I  I'vmi,"  laid  J<himy. 

"And  whit's  thin 

"  I  am  most  anxious  to  be  absent  for  a  fortnight  or  three  week*,  Jut 
At  Easter.     I  shall  want  to  go  in  about  tm  da 

■■  Absent  for  three  WMkl  at  Easter,  when  the  parliamentary  woik  hi 
beginning  1     That  won't  do  for  I  private  sec: 

"  Mm  it's  very  important,  Sir  Baffle." 

"Out  of  the  qp  in  ii,  Bonuai  ijoiw  oat  of  the  question." 

"  It's  almost  life  and  death  to  mc." 

"  Almost  life  and  death.  Why,  WOftJ  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  With 
jill  hil  grandanx  md  national  importance,  Sir  liufUc  would  be  very  curious 

ii t si i-  people. 

"  Well,  I  Ctai  exactly  tell  you,  and  I'm  not  quite  sure  myself." 

"Then  don't  mlk  nonsense.  It's  impossible  that  I  should  *paro  my 
private  secretary  just  nt  that  time  of  the  year.  I  couldn't  do  it.  The 
ncrvi.  admit  of  it.     You're  not  entitled  to  have  at  that  season, 

Private  secretaries  always  take  their  leave  in  tho  mitumn. " 

"  I  should  like  to  be  absent  in  the  autumn  too,  but " 

"  It's  out  of  the  question,  llr.  Eames." 
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Then  John  Games  reflected  that  it  behoved  Lim  in  auch  an  emergency 

to  fin  ig  gun.    Bahadaj  gun,  but, 

as  he  Kiid  lo  himself,  linn-  are  occasion*  which   make  a  big  gun 

xttotmxry.     "  I  got  u  ]<  t;  morning,  pressing 

ttn  much  to  go   ti  him  nt  Easter.      It's  about  hrjiJIIMt."  added 

ny.      "  1 1'  ih.-n-   v..i- 

••  Write  to  mi--,"  Mid  SS>  B*ffi< ,  who  did  net  lika  to  be  approached  too 
familiarly  in  his  OJBoe,  even  by  an  carl. 

"  Of  course   I  shouldn't  tell  him  to  do   that.     But,  Sir  liafne,   if  I 
remained  lM,L  'here,  in  tlic  cUict',"  ami  Jchnny  pointed  toward  %  :li 
loom  with  hia  head,  "I  could  oboosS  April  for  my  tBODtb.     And  ■ 
matter  is  bo  important  to  me,  nnd  to  the  earl — " 

"  What  can  it  be  ?  "  said  Sir  linfflc. 

"It's  quite  private,"  Bud  John  Kami  >. 

Hereupon   Sir  ]:  :i  petulant,   feeling  tliat  a  Ixargain 

was  being  made  with  him.  This  young  man  would  only  consent  lo 
become  his  private-  wcret.ury  upon  certain  terras  I  "Well;  go  in  to 
FitzIIoward  now.     I  can't  lose  all  my  day  in  this  way." 

"But  I  shall  In:  libit  to  get  away  at  Ea 

"I  don't  know.     We  nhull   see  about  it.      But  don't  stand  talk 
there   BOW."     Then    John    Games   went   into   FitZsfon aid's    room    and 
received  that  gentleman's  congratulations  on  his  appointor  hope 

you  like  being  rung  for,  like  a  servant,  every  minute,  for  he's  always 
ringing  that  bell.     And   he'll  ronr  at  yot   till  you're  deaf.     Y>  u    i •■ 
give  up  all  dinner  engage:  i*  not  much  to  do,  he'll 

never  let  you  go.     I  don't  think  IB]  body  < WW  Mki  bin  out  to  dinner,  for 
he  liken  being  ban  'ill  WTi  D.     knd  you'll  have  to  write  all  manner  of 
about  big  people.     Ami,  sometime*,  when  he  has  scut  Raflcrty  out  about 
bis  priv.iti-  busflMff,  he'll  nak  you  to  bring  him  hi 

was  the  Fii.st  CoronlMJonarii  iln— iiijjiii 

It  must  be  remembered,  bov«TCrf  that  this  little  account  uraa  given 
by   an   outgoing   and  discomfited  private   secretary.      '•   J  i  not 

asked  to  bring  another  man  his  shoes,"  said  EttBM  to  himwlf,  "unr 
fit  for  that aort  of  buaineie."     Then  he  modciritbia 
own  breast  a  lilllo  resolution  about  Sir  Kalllo's  shoes. 


CIIAI'TEH  XLYIL 
Tin;  nfw  I'ltiVATt;  Si, 

Mr  nun  Loud  Bb  Gi  BR.  Tneomt-Taj  Office,  April  9,  18 

I  luimi.v  know  Itow  to  answer  your  latter, it  i«  *©  very  kind, — nju-ro  than  kind. 

A ul  alx.iit  iu ,i  \witiiiL-  Ih~I.hi'.     1  must  explain  th.al  I  have  not  I'iIknI  to  troubk  roo 

with  letta*      1  shooM  litoc  ►ccmt-.I  to  be  encroaching  if  I  had  written  muck. 

;  it  JjJu'c  come  from  net  thinking  shunt  yon,    And  Una  of  •!),  ■bout  tin, 
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money,— as  lo  yonr  offer,  1  racau.    I  really  feel  tlut  I  Ji  net  know  what  I  ou 
i  uui  abont  it,  without  appearing  to  Ix:  a  simpleton.     Tin:  '. r uitli  la,  I  don'i 
what  I  Ottghl  to  'I",  ami  can  only  trust  to  yon  not  to  pU  OH  wrong.    I  Iijivo  :in  (ilea 
thnt  i»  rami  ought  not  to  accept  a  prc»«?nt  of  money,  miles*  from  lii>  faihi 
body  like  tint.    Ami  the  sum  yen  mention  >  It  maVtt  i  >•  -.i-liyou 

lind  not  muiicI  ii.     If  yon  v  Loose  to  tc  so  generous,  would  it  not  be  letter  lb;  I 
should  leave  it  mc  in  jour  will  ? 

"  So  i!i  hi  always  want  mo  to  bo  dying,"  Mid  h 

ns  he  rend  the  letter  out  loud  to  his  sister. 

"I'm  rare  he  wouldn't  want  that,"  said  Lady  Julia.  "  15ut  you  may 
live  for  twenty  I,  you  know  " 

"8ny  fifty,"  slid  the  earl.  And  then  he  continued  tin*  reading  of 
his  letter. 

Hot  nil  that  depends  go  much  upon  another  prr-9011,  that  it  b  hardly  worth  ■ 
tilkinj;  aliout  iu  ofcounc  I  KD  rt>n  muck  obliged  t"  Mr,  Dido, — rcn  mnch  indeed, 
— and  J  think  thnt  he  is  behaving  vrry  Imnd.iomrly  to  Im i -■  DKCOi  Dol  u]h  r:i't  It  will 
&  I  mh-  any  good,  thnt  Is  qnlto  another  iliiir.'.  However.  I  rhnll  rcrtniuli  ucrrpt  \  nur 
I  citation  to  ICnMer.  and  find  out  whether  I  havo  a  chance  ur  not.  Imii't  ptl] 
you  that  Sir  i'afllu  Bulllc  lut»  inffl  BM  bit  private  »ecrotary,  by  which  I  get  n  hundred 
n  year.  Ho  *ays  ho  **M  a  great  crony  of  youm  liiuny  yean  mffj,  and  RCmi  to  like 
talking  about  you  very  much.  Ton  will  Bndsrstanrt  «liai  nil  (hub  moan*,  lie  hu» 
*cnt  you  cvrrm  ninny  messages,  but  I  don't  asppoM  jrotj  "ill  i  m  togat  them.  I  nni 
to  go  to  him  to-morrow,  and  from  nil  I  hear  1  .linll  hnvon  bard  lime  of  It 

"  By  George,  In  WW,"  Hid  the  00*4.      "  I'oor  RILw  !  " 
"But  I  thought  a  private  secretary  never  had  anything  bj  d«>,''  m&A 
Lady  Julia. 

"I  shouldn't  like  to  he  private  secretary  lo  Sir  ISnfHo,  myself.  But 
he's  young,  and  a  hundred  ■  jmt  is  a  great  thing.  How  we  all  of  iik 
used  \t  Late  that  man.  Ilis  voice  sounded  like  D  bell  with  «i  crack  in  it. 
Wo  always  used  to  be  asking  for  tame  one  to  muffle  the  BuiHe.  'Ihry 
mil  blm  Unfile  Scuffle  at  lii.n  otlicc.  Poor  Johnny!"  Then  he  finished 
the  letter : — 

I  told  him  that  I  must  have  leave  of  ahionee  at  Easter,  and  he  nt  first  declared  that 
it  was  impossible.  But  I  (hall  carry  my  point  about  tlut.  I  would  not  stay  away  to 
be  made  private  secretary  to  tin  IMma  Minister ;  and  yet  I  almost  feel  thai  I  mi^lit  as 
well  stay  away  for  any  good  that  I  ihflU;  do. 

Give  DJf  kind  regard*  to  Lady  Julia,  and  tell  her  how  very  mueh  Obbgi 'd  t.»  her  I 
am.  I  cannot  express  the  gratitude  which  I  0w%  ft  job  But  pmy  believe  mo,  my 
da  ir  1,  >nl  l>e  Guest,  always  very  faithfully  yotBa, 

Jonrr  Emu, 

It  was  late  before  Karnes  had  finished  his  letter.  He  had  b*MO  unking 
himsell'  Nadj  tot  his  exodus  from  the  big  room,  and  preparing  his  desk 
and  papers  for  his  successor.  About  half- past  five  CradeU  came  up  to 
him,  and  suggested  that  they  should  walk  home  togctln  i . 

•  What  !  ymi  hen  still?"  said  Eamcs.  "I  thought  you  always  an  at 
at  four."     CradeU  Lad  remained,  hanging  office,  in  order  that 

right  walk  Lome  with  the  new  private  secretary.     But  Eamu)  did  not 
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desire  this,     lie  hod  much  of  wbidi  thinlc  atone,  ami  would 

lain  have,  been  allowed  lo  walk  by  himself. 

'•  V.. ■■■;  1  hnd  things  10  do.  I  1*7,  Johnny,  I  congratulate  you  most 
lionrtiiy  ;    I  do,  ind  •ad." 

••Thank  you,  old  fill.,  v. 

"  It  is  such  a  grand  thing,  you  know.  A  hundred  n  year  nil  at  once! 
And  then  such  a  nog  room  to  yonnelf, — and  that  fellow,  1.  never 

can  come  mar  vim.      Be    DM   boenmakiiij    him.-  ■    bea*t  all  diiy. 

Dot]  Jolinny,  I  always  know  you'd  oomo  to  something  more  than  con. 
I  always  aatd  so." 

"  Thiar'a  nothing  uncommon  about  thi«;  except  that  Fitz  saya  that 

old  IIulllo  Scuffle  makes  himself  uncommon  nasty." 

'•Never  mind  what  Fitz  «.-iy.«.  Ii's  all  jealousy.  You'll  have  it  all 
your  own  way,  if  you  look  diarp.     I  think  you  always  do  have  it  all  y«mr 

I  w.i  way.      A-  uly  l'c.-nly  ?" 

"  Well, — nut  qnite.    Don't  trail  I!  1  mo,  Oaodl 

"Oh,  I'll  wait.      1  ']<  n't  Blind  waiting.     They'll  keep  dinncT  for   D 
wo  both  stay.      >'■•  what  matters?      I'd  do  more  than  thai  for  you." 

41 1  have  fomc  idea  of  working  on  till  ejghfj  and  having  a  chop  Bent 
in,''  said  Johnny..    "Besides — I've  got  somewhere  to  call,  by  myself." 

Then  Cradell  almost  cried,  lie  remained  talent  fur  two  or  three 
minutes,  striving  to  master  his  emotion  ;  and  at  last,  when  he  did  speak, 
had  hardly  succeeded  in  doing  so.  "Oh,  Johnny,"  ho  said,  "I  know 
what  that  means.  You  Bra  going  to  throw  me  over  because  you  are 
getting  np  in  the  world.  I  have  always  stuck  to  you,  through  everything ; 
hsten't  1 1  ' 

"  Don't  make  yourself  a  fool,  Caudle." 

"  Well ;  so  I  have.  And  if  they  had  made  me  private  secretary,  I 
should  bare  been  just  the  same  to  you  us  ever.  You'd  hare  (band  no 
change  in  DM." 

"  What  a  goose  yon  arc.  Do  yon  say  I'm  changed,  because  I  want  to 
dine  in  the  city  .'  " 

"  It'*  nil  because  you  don't  want  to  walk  home  with  mo,  as  we  need 

to  do.     I'm  not  finch  a  goose  but  what  1  can  see.     But,  Johnny I 

mi]  In      'n't  call  you  Johnny,  now.'' 

"Don't  be  such  .1 — con — founded -"     Then   Eamoj  got  up.  and 

i  about   the.  room.     "Come  along,"  Raid  he,  "I  dou't  care  1 
Haying,  and  dou't  mind  where  I  dine."     And  he  bustled  away  with  his 
hat  and  gloves,  hardly  giving  Cradell  time  to  catch  him  before  he  ge 
into  the  st  recta.     "1  tell  you  whnt  it  is,  Caudle,"  said  he,  "all  that  kind 
of  thing  is  disgusting." 

"  But  how  would  you  feci,"  whimpered  Cradell,  who  had  never  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  himself  quite  on  a  par  with  his  friend,  even  iu  Ian  own 
estimation,  since  that  glorious  victory  at  the  railway  pfation.  If  he 
could  only  have  thrashed  Lupex  as  Johnny  had  thrashed  Croal 
indeed  they  might  have  been  equal, — n  pair  of  heroes.     But  he  had  not 
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il'  'in-  Mi  Bfl  Im<]  newr  told  bimtetf  that  ho  was  n  coward,  but  be 
considered  that  circumstances bod  bora  Bptouttlv  onViod  to  him.  "But 
how  would  you  r  <•!,"  be  whimpered)  "if  the  iviind  wiimn  yon  liked  better 
than  anybody  else  in  tltu  world,  turned  bis  back  upon  you  ?  " 

"I  turned  my  back  upon  JPOUj  except   that  1  can't  get  you 

to  walk  fus-t  enough.  Come  along,  old  fellow,  and  don't  tall;  confounded 
nonRense.      I    hnte  all    that  land  of  llung.      Y.u  never  ought  to  suppose 

that  m  man  will  gjre  himself » i rs.  but  Trait  till  be  docs.    I  don't  believe  I 

fhall  i. main  with  old  BBUfflw  ftbl  M  ■  month  or  tw<>,  1'rum  all  that 
I  can  bear  tint's  as  much  as  any  one  can  bear." 

TIi on  Cradcll  by  degrees  became  happy  and  cordial,  and  during  the 
whole  walk  nattered  Bum  With  til  the  /lattery  of  which  he  was  BM 
And  Johnny,  though  he  did  OMfafS  himself  to  be  averse  to  "all  that  kind 
of  thine/,"  was  nevertheless  open  to  flattery.  When  Cradell  told  him 
that  (bough.  l'it.dl»ward  could  Dot  manage  the  Till t;ii-  knight,  he  in igl it 
probably  do  eo;  he  was  inclined  lc»  believe  what  Cradcll  said.  "And  as 
to  getting  him  his  shoes,"  said  Cmdcll,  "  I  don't  suppose  he'd  ever  think 
of  asking  you  to  do  such  a  thing,  unless  ho  was  in  ft  very  great  hurry,  or 
something  of  that  kind." 

"  Look  here,  Johnny,"  said  Cradcll,  as  they  got  into  one  of  the  streets 
bordering  on  Burton   I  at,  "you  know  the  last  thing  in  the  world  I 

should  like  to  do  would  be  to  offend  you." 

"All  right,  Caudle,"  said  Eamcs,  going  on,  whereas  his  companion 
had  shown  a  tendency  towards  stopping. 

'book  here,  now;  if  I  have  raced]  y-n  about  Amelia  Roper,  I'll 
make  you  a  promise  never  to  speak  to  her  Ogoi 

"D Aim .  !i  i  I'       ■        .!  I   ICamodj  suddenly  stopping  himself  and 

stopping  Crndell  as  well.  The  exclamation  was  made  in  a  deep  angry 
voice  which  attracted  the  notice  of  one  or  two  who  were  passing.  Johnny 
was  very  wTong, — wrong  to  utter  any  curse; — very  wrong  to  ejaculate 
that  curse  against  a  human  being;  and  especially  wrong  to  fulminate  it 
against  a  woman,  a  woman  whom  he  had  professed  to  love  !  Bsi  be  did 
do  so,  and  I  cannot  tell  my  story  thoroughly  without  repeating  the 
wicked  word. 

Cradcll  looked  up  at  him  nnd  stared.  "  I  only  meant  to  say,"  said 
Cradcll,  "  I'll  do  anything  you  like  in  the  matter.'' 

"Then  never  mention  her  name  to  mo  again.  And  as  to  talking  to 
her.  y<>ii  may  talk  to  her  till  you're  both  blue  in  the  face,  if  you  please." 

"  Oh; — I  didn't  know.     You  didn't  seem  to  like  it  the  other  d  I 

"  I  was  a  fool  the  oilier  day,— a  confounded  fool.  And  so  I  have  been 
all  my  life.  Amelia  Roper  1  Look  here,  Caudle;  if  she  makes  up  to  you 
ihia  evening,  as  I've  no  doubt  she  will,  for  she  seems  to  be  playing  that 
game  constantly  now,  jurt  let  her  have  her  fling.  Never  mind  me;  I'll 
amuse  myself  with  Mrs.  Lupcx,  or  Miss  Spruce." 

"  But  theru'll  be  the  deuce  to  pay  with  Mrs.  Lupe.r.  She's  ns  cross 
03  possible  already  whenever  Amelia  speaks  to  me.     You  don't  know 
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what   n  jealous  woman   is,   Johnny."      Cradell  had  got  npon    what  ha 
i  1  to  In-  ]i!s  lii^h  ground.   And  on  that  .hcfv.lt  himself  <-•  qua!  to  any 
man.     It  wai  no  doubt  true  that  Eamea  had  thrashed  a   man,  and  that 
hi-  lui'1  not;  it  was  true  al  men  to  very  high  place 

in   the   social   world,   having  become   a   private   seen  •  it   fcr  a 

dangerous,  mysterious,  overwhelm inp.  eloping  intrigue; — wos  oU 

ho  the  ncknowledged  hero  Of  *n<-h   Ml   OlBUx  .'     lie  had  paid  very  dearlj, 
both  in  pocket  and  in  comfort,  Bff  the  blewing  of  Mrs.  Lujkjx's  one* 
but  lie  hardly  I  paid  loo  dearly,     There  arc  certain 

luxuries  which  a  man  will   find  to  be  ci;  rot,   for  all  that,  i 

may  be  worth  their  price.  Nevertheless  as  he  wcut  up  the  steps  of 
Mrs.  Roper's  house  he  mndo  up  his  mind  that  he  would  oblige  hia  friend. 
Tboint-:  !  i  ! lii!  way  become  more  mysterious,  and  more  | 

enveloping;  whereas  it  would  not  become  more  dangerous,  seeing  that 
Mr.  Lepoc  could  hardly  rind  himself  to  be  aggrieved  by  s>  |  cceding. 

The  whole  number  of  Mr*.  Roper's  boarders  were  assembled  at  d: 
Ihnt  day.      Mr.  Lupex  HelJom  joined   tliat   festive   board,   but  on  this 
occasion  he  was  present,  appearing  from  his  voice  and  :  ,,  be  in 

high  good-humour.  Cradell  had  communicated  to  the  company  in  Ui» 
drawing-room  the  great  goo  i  nrhtob  hod  Tallin  upon  Ids  friend, 

and  Johnny  had  thereby  become  the  mark  of  a  certain  amount  of  bcro- 
!  ilp. 

•' Oh,  indeed  1 "  said  Mrs.  Roper.  "An  '»ppy  woman  your  mother 
will  be  when  she  hears  it.  But  I  always  said  you'd  come  down  right 
side  uppermost.'' 

'•  Ilanihouii:  is  aj  hainliomo  does,"  taid  Miss  Spi 

11  Oh,  Mr.  Eamea  1 "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lupex,  with  graceful  enthusiasm, 
"  I  wish  you  joy  from  the  very  depth  of  my  heart.  It  is  such  an  elegant 
appointment." 

"  Accept  the  hand  of  n  true  and  disint-.-i  '  staid  Lupex 

And  Johnny  did  accept  the   hand,  though  it  wag  very  dirty  aud  stained 
all  over  wiih  pnint. 

Amelia  stood  apart  and  conveyed  her  congratulations  by  a  glance, — or, 
I  might  better  say,  by  a  series  of  glances.  "  And  now, —  now  will  you  net 
be  mine,"  the  glances  said;  "now  that  you  arc  rolling  iu  wealth  and 
prosperity?"  And  then  before  they  went  downstairs  >hu  did  whisper 
oqo  word  to  him.     "Oh,  1  am  so  happy,  John ; — so  very  hap: 

"  Bother ! "  said  Johnny,  in  a  tone  quite  loud  enough  lo  reach  die 
lady's  MP.     Then  making  Uai  I   tad  room,  he  gtlft  his  arm  to 

Miss   Spnico.      Amelia,    us  she   walked  downstairs  alone,    declared  lo 
herself  that  she  would  wring  his  heart.      She  had  been  employ < 
wringing  it  for  some  days  past,  jind  had  been  astonished  at  her  own 
•nccen.     It  had  been  clear  enough  to  her  that  Eamea  hod  been  piruxd 
by  her  overtures  to    Cradell,   and   she  res 
that  game. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Cradell,"  she  said,  as  she  took  her  seat  next  to  him.     «•  TL« 
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friends  I  like  are  tlio  friends  i  is  always  the  same.     I  Into  jour 

fcjiil'lcii  jj-.v .1.     They  do  80  o!  >:i  upscltin 

"I  should  like  to  try,  myself,  all  the  same,"  nid  Cradoll. 

'•  Well,  I  don't  think  it  would  make  any  difference  in  you  ;  I  don't 
indeed.  Aud  of  course  your  time  will  come  too.  It's  that  curl  as  has 
,1,  :U.  jr. —  ];,  ■■(hat  was  worried  by  the  bull.  have  known  m 

we  have  been  so  mighty  fine."     And  Amelia  gave  her  head  a  little  toss, 
and  then  sinikd  areldy,  in  a  manner  which,  to  Cradell'a  eyes,  was  really 
very  becoming.     But  he  saw  that  Mr*.  Lupcx  WU  looking  at  him  Iron 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  aud  ho  could  not  quite  enjoy  ilia  goods  v. 
the  gods  had  provided  for  him. 

Winn  the  1 1  i;.;  left  the  dining-room  Lupcx  and  the  two  young  B 
drew  their  chair*  mar  the  lire,  and  each  prepared  for  him;  ell"  t  moderate 
Rotation.      Lame*  made  a  little  attempt  at  leaving  the  room,  but  lie  was 
implored  by  Lupex  with  such  earnest  protestation  of  friendship  to  remain, 
jind  was  so  weakly  fearful  of  being  charged  with  bJobm3£  bIb,  that 

as  he  was  desired. 

"And  here,  Mr.  Eamt-s,  H  to  your  very  good  health,"  Enid  Lupc.v, 
raising  to  his  month  a  steaming  goblet  of  gin-nnd-wntcr,  "  mid  wishing 
you  many  years  to  enjoy  your  official  prosperity.'' 

"  Thankjre,"  said  Eanies.  "  I  don't  know  much- about  the  prosperity, 
but  I'm  just  us  much  obliged." 

"  Yes,  eir ;  when  I  see  a  young  mnn  of  your  ogo  beginning  to  rise  iu 
tin'  world,  1  know  he'll  go  on.  Now  look  at  me,  Mr.  Eames.  Mr.  Cra- 
dcll,  here's  your  very  good  health,  and  may  all  unkitidncss  be  drowned  to 

'Ik   dowing  bowl Look  at  me,  Mr.  EtmflJt     I've  never  risen  in  the 

world;    I've  |  mo  any  good  in  tin-  .  Uld  never  idiall." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Lupcx,  don't  say  that." 

"  Ah,  but  I  do  say  it.  I've  always  been  pulling  the  devil  by  the 
tail,  and  never  yet  got  as  much  as  a  good  hold  mi  to  that.  Ami  I'll  tell  you 
v. 'fay  ;  I  ntvi.r  got  a  chance  when  I  WM  young.  If  I  could  have  got  any 
big  fellow,  a  *tar,  you  know,  to  let  me  paint  bis  portrait  when  I  was  your 
age, — nuch  n  iino,  1. 1  us  say,  as  your  Qitnd  Sir  K.ifllu " 

"What  a  star!"  .11. 

"Well,  I  suppose  he's  pretty  much  known  in  tiio  world,  isn't  he? 
Or  Lord  Derby,  Of  Mr.  Spurgwm.  You  know  what  1  mean.  If  I'd  got 
such  a  chance  as  that  when  I  was  young,  I  shout*  I  D6VCX  have  been  doing 
jobs  of  scene- painting  ot  the  minor  theatres  at  so  BOOB  n  square  yard. 
You've  got  the  chance  now,  but  I  never  had  it."  Whereupon  Mr.  Luj-cx 
finished  his  first  measure  of  giii-and-water. 

"  It's  a  vciy  queer  thing, — lift  i~,"  QOatfall  I  ;  and,  thoutjh  ho 

did  not  at  once  go  to  work  boldly  at  the  mixing  oi  snothaf  glass  of  toddy, 
lie  begun  gradually,  nnd  as  if  by  instinct,  to  I  ould 

be  necessary  for  tliat  opi  rntkB.      "  A  very  queer  I 

young  gentlemen,  I'm  not  denying  that  success  in  life  will  depend  upon 
good  conduct; — of  course  it  docs;  but,  then,  how  often  good  conduct 
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comes  from  success?     Should   I  have  beta  what  I  nm   now, 

cuppa re,  El  Row  I. :nl  taken  mo  by  the  hand  ivlmi   I  v.i« 

«o  make  an  artist  of  myself?    I  dm  (trunk  da 

■  li  itnpa   no  i  well  n*  gin-aml-wutcr,  and  worn  ruffles  to  i 

graced  illy  M  many  a  fellow  Who  moil  to  bo  very  fond  of  mo,  and  n< 

me  in  i'  got  a  ctba 

•■  B  it  itV  BQl  too  late  yet,  Mr.  Lupex,*  Raid  Eamrs. 

una*, — yea, it  ii»."    And  now  -Mr.  Lopez  liad  grasped 

i •In-Ix.tlle.      "  I(\  I.  |f,      The  gd  r,  :i!nl  tUc  Uiutcll  is 

The  talent  is  here.     Tin  as  sure  of  that  now  as  ever  I  was.      l'ro  nci 
doubted  my  own  ability, — never  for  a  moment.    There  ore  men  this  \> 
day  making  a  thoii'.ind  I  y.ar  off  tln-ir  Wtfltlfl  who  haven't  so  good  and 
:in  oye  ho  drawing  as  I  have,  or  so  good  a  feeling  in  colours.     J  coui 
name  them  ;  only  I  won't.'' 

"  And  why  shouldn't  yon  try  again  ?"  laid  Eamot. 

44  If  I  were  to  paint  the  finest  piec  i  (J  al  bvi  r  d  ho  c-ye  of  man, 

Who  would  come  nnd  look  at  it?  Who  would  have  enough  I  m;  lief  in  me 
to  come  as  far  as  this  place  nnd  sec  if  it  were  true  ?  No,  Karnes;  I 
know  my  own  position  and  my  own  ways,  nnd  1  know  my  own  weakness. 
I  couldn't  do  n  day's  work  now  unless  I  w  in  of  getting  ■ 

number  of  shillings  at  the  end  of  it.     That's  what  a  man  comes  lo  *b 
iliiu  •«  have  gone  against  him." 

"  Bat  1  Ihonght  men  got  lots  of  mom  :  e-pnintir 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  may  call  lots,  Mr.  Crude!!  [  I  don't  call  it 
Hut  I'm  not  complaining.     I  know  who  I  hare  to  thank;   nnd  if  ever 
blow  my  own  brains  out  I  shan't  be  putting  the.  blame  on  the  wi 
shoulders.      11'  you'll  take  my  advice," — and  now  ho  turned  t 
BiaiCB, — "you'll  beware  of  marrying  too  soon  in  lil'c." 

14 1  think  a  man  should  marry  early,  if  be  marries  well,"  said  Eamc*. 

*•  Don't  mimnderotand    me,"  continued    Lupex.      "it    Ua*l  thai 
Mrs.   L.   I'm   ipealcing.     I've  always  re  arded  my  wife  ns  a  very  fasci- 
nating woman." 

44  Hear,  bear,  hear  !  "  taid  Cradell,  thumping  the  table. 

44  Indeed  sbc  i.\"  said  Eames. 

14  And  when  I  caution  you  against  marrying,  don't  you  misnii ; 
me.  I've  never  said  a  word  against  her  to  any  man,  and  never  will. 
n  man  don't  stand  by  his  wife,  who  will  he  stand  by?  I  blame  no  om 
but  myself,  But  1  do  say  this;  1  never  had  &  chance; — I  never  hada 
ehlBOa  j — never  hod  n  chance."  And  as  lie  repeated  the  words  for  ll* 
thin'.  timi\  his  lips  urera  already  fixed  to  the  rim  of  !iis  tumbler. 

At  this   moment  the   door  of  the   dining-room    was    opened,  ami 
Mr*.  Lopez  put  in  her  head. 

'•  Lu]ii\-,"  ahe  : -aid.  -  what  arc  you  doing  ?" 

"Tea,  my  dear.     I  can't  say  I'm   doing  anything  nt   the  present 
moment.     I  was  giving  a  little  advice  to  these  young  geutlenK 
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"Mr.  Cradell,  I  wonder  .it  you.     Ami,  Mr.  Eatues,  I  WO&dof  at  TOT, 
too, — in  your  postilion  !  Luptfx,  come  upstairs  «(.  once,"    Bhe  then  st 
inin  the  room  and  secured  the  gin-bottle. 

"  Oil,  Mr.  Cniilcll,  il.i   eiune.   here,"  *:iid    \  her   livliett  I 

atMouas  the  men  mads  their  appearance  febo?&    "I've  been  wa 

fbr  you  this  half-hour.     I've  got  such  a  puzzle  for  you."     And  she  <■ 
way  for  him  to  •••  btoh  was  between  her.sell*  ami  the  wall.     Cr:i<lill 

looked  hall' all  aid  of  Lis  fortunes  as  he  took  tin:  proffered   Mttj  hut  he 
iliil  i  I  was  soon  secured  from  any  positive  physical  attack  by 

the  strength  and  breadth  of  Miss  Roper's  crinoline. 

"  Dear  me  !    Here's  ft  change,"  said  Mrs.  Lupcx,  out  loud. 

Johnny    Eames   was  Standing   close,   and   whispered   into  her  car, 
••  Change*  are  :■*•  phasant  sometimes !      Don't  you  lliiuk  so  ?     I  do." 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

KliMESIS. 

Cnosoic  had  now  settled  down  to  the  calm  rcalit'  1   life,  and 

wax  beginning  to  think  that  the  odium  was  dying  away  whioh  for  a 
wrtk  or  two  had  attached  itself  to  him,  partly  on  account  of  his  usage  of 
Miss  Dale,  but  more  strongly  in  consequence  of  the  thrashing  which  lie 
had  received  from  John  Barnes.  Nut  that  be  had  in  i  ty  way  recoverod 
his  former  tone  of  life,  or  thai  he  ever  hoped  to  do  so.  But  ho  was  able 
to  go  in  and  out  of  bin  club  without  embarrassment.  Ho  could  talk  with 
his  wonted  voice,  and  act  with  his  wonted  authority  at  his  office, 
could  tell  his  fii'.nl",  with  some  little  degree  of  plea  in  re  in  the  sound,  that 
Lady  Alex i •.•!■  toi  would  be  Tory  happy  to  see  them.  And  he  could  make 
himself  comfortable  in  his  own  chair  after  dinner,  with  his  slippers  and 
his  newspaper.  He  could  make  himself  comfortable, — or  at  nny  rate 
could  tell  bit  wlft  th  it  he  did  so. 

It  was  very  dull.     Ho  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  to  himself,  when 
he  thought  over  the  subject,  that  the  life  which  he  was  lending  was  dull, 
:   li   lie    Bonld    M    Into   his   cdiili   without    SnDOys&eS,    nobody   there 
'■.■I  >l' asking  him   to  join  them  at  dinner.     It  was  taken  for 

panted   that    he  was   going   to  dine  at   home;    nnd  in    the   absence  Of  any 
provocation  to  the  contrary  bo  always  did  dine  at  home.     Be  had 
been  in  his  house  for  three  weeks  nnd  had  been  nsked  witli  his  wife  to  a 
few  bridal  dinner-parties,    given   chiefly  by  friends  of  the  Dc  C 
family.      Except.  «u  »neh  ning  out  of  his 

own  lumsc,  and   had  nor  •   dined  once  away  from 

his  wife.     I  If  Ittftt  fail  good  conduct  in  this  respect  was  the 

result  of  his  own  resolution;  but,  nevertheless,  he  felt  that  there  was 
nothing  else  left  for  him  to  do.     Nobody  nsked  him  to  go  to  the  theatre. 
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Nobody  bfffgrd  him  to  drop  in  of  an  evening.     Mm   never  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  play  a  robber.   Ho  would  generally  an  _lii'» 

after  lie  left  his  office,  and  lounge  about  the  room   for   half  .- 
talking  to  a  few  men.     Nobody  was  uncivil  to  him.     But  he   knew  that 
the  whole  thing  was  changed,   and  be  reeohrt-d,  with   some   wisdom, 
aeoommodaie  himself  to  hi*  altered  circumstances. 

Lady  Alexandria*  also  found  her  new  life  rather  dull,  and  im  H 
time*  inclined  to  bo  a  little  querulous.     She  would  toll  her  huaband  thai 
she  never  got  out,  and  would  declare,  wlwn  be  offered  to  walk  with  her, 
thai  M>t  care  fur  walking  in  the  streets.     '  exactly  we, 

then,  where  you  are  to  walk,"  he  once  replied.     Sh-  (..-11  him  that 

she  was  fond  of  riding,  and  that  the  Park  was  a  very  lining  place  fnr 
BOOB  exorcise;  but  she  looked  it,  and  he  understood  her.  ••  I'll  do  «1| 
I  can  for  her,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  but  1*11  not  ruin  inytu-U."  •«  Amelia  if 
coining  to  take  mc  for  a  drive,"  she  said  another  lime.  "  Ah,  tliat'll  be 
very  nice,"  be  answered.    "'No;  it  won't  be  -.  aid  Alexandria*. 

"  Amelia  hi  llwWyi  Mopping  end  hirgaiuiiig  with  the,  tradespeople,    Butit 
Ig  kept  in  the  home  without  ever  stirring  < 

They  bmfcftsKd  MBtinalh/  nt  half-past  nine;  in  truth,  it  was  always 

nearly  KB,  a*  Lady  Alcxandrina  found  it  difficult  lo  get  herself  out  of  Ler 

i-past  ten  punctually  be  left   hi*  house  for  hi*  office,    lie 

usually  got  bflBU  by  >ix,  and  then  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  boor 

din  i ■•■  in  the  ceremony  of  dressing.    He  went,  at  least,  into  bo 

dressing- r<t  in,  after  speaking  ,-  remained, 

pulling  thing*  hit  mills,  looking  01 er  any  paper  that  casao 

in  Ink  way,  and  killing  the  time.     He  expected  hi*  dinner  punctually  st 

•even,  and  began  to  feel  a  little  cross  if  be  were  kept   i  Xfter 

dinner,  lie  drank  one  gliu*&  of  wino  in  with  hie  wife,  and  otw 

other  by  himself,  during  which  latter  ceremony  be  would  stare  at  the 

In  i  i 'call,  and  think  of  the  thing  he  had  done.    Then  he  would  go  upstair* 

UMl  liiv.-,  first,  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  then  a  cup  of  tea.     lie.  would  read  his 

,  open  :i  book  or  two,  hide  his  face  when  he  yawned,  and  try  to 

make  bclicv  thai  be  liked  it     She  had  no  signs  or  words  of  love  for  him. 

BOTH  sat  on  bja  ItOCc,  »r  i-.-uv.-yicd  him.     She  never  showed  him  that 

any  happiness  bad  QOtB.6  to  her  in  being  allowed  to  lire  cloce  to  hiss. 

thought  thai  they  lived  each  other; — each  thought  so ;   but  there 

was  no  love,  no  sympathy,  QQ  warmth.     The  very  atn  •  was  ooki; 

—so  cold  that  no  fire  could  remove  the  chill. 

In  vfaaj  waj  would  it  have  been  different  had  fa  sat  opposite 

to  him  there  as  his  wile,  instead  of  LBdy  Alexandrina  I    He  told]  bima  . 
i|iu  ntlv  that  either  with  one  or  with  tho  other  life  would  have  been  the  asms; 
thai  he  liad  made  himself  for   a.  while  unlit  for  domestic  life,  and  that 
he   mutt  cure  I  that  unfitness.    But  th  \  tk^ 

t  ol  half-spoken  thoughts,  he  would   also  declare  lo 
liimscl!   iu  another  set,  that   Lily  would   have  made   the   whole  bouse 
:  with  h«t  brightness;  that  had  he  brought  her  homo  to  hi*  bcanh, 
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there  would  bare  been  u  sun  ehiuing  oj>  biui  erery  morning  mid  every 
evening.    IJut  nfjTnTthsIcn,  be  strove  to  do  his  duty,  and  r  i  that 

the  excitement  of  official  lii^waa  still  spaa  i"  Intu.     I'm:  En  the 

morning  till  live  in  tin:  afternoon  lie  could  still  hold  a  position  whh-h  modi 
ii  nroewnry  ibut  men  should  regurd  bin  wiih   tOBPect,  and  speak  to  him 
wiih  deference.      In  this  reject  be  was  better  off  than  his  wl£»,  C 
had  no  office  to  which  the  could  betake  henol£ 

"  Yes,"  liu  said  to   '  i*  nil  very  nice,  and  [  don't  ruiud  the 

houBe  bring  dump;  but  I  get  so  tired  of  being  alum-." 

"That  must  be  the  cane  with  ivoraeu  who  arc  married  to  men  o) 
buaincaa." 

"Oh,  I  ilr.n't  complain.  Of  course  I  knew  what  I  was  about.  I 
e  appose  it  won't  be  no  very  dull  when  everybody  is  up  in  London." 

"  I  don't  liml  the  asaaou  makes  nnieti  difference  to  us  after  < Mn i -Thkiw," 
said  Amelia;  "but  no  doubt  London  iaguyer  in  May.  You'll  Sad  you'll 
liko  it  better  next  year  :  rhaoe  you'll  h»\  i  know." 

"I'slui!"  tjaealattd.  Lady  Alexaiv.hina;  "1  don't  w.t..:  R  btbj,  an  I 
don't  suppose  I  shall  have  one.'' 

"  It's  always  souk'  lo,  you  know.'' 

Lady  Alexandrina,  though  she  was  not  of  an  energetic  tHMMBM 

could  not  but  confess  lo  hei-elf  that  abfl  had  inside  a  mistake.      She  bid 

i  ry  Crosbie  becauso  Crosbie  was  a  man  of  fashion,  and 

now  aba  was  told  tb.ii  du  London  etaaou  would  naJM  DodiflaTaoeetpliar] 

—  tin;  Loudon  fftnawi  wiuaa  bad  bttbactaahrajTabreHajbtto  bai  the  excito- 

Bent  of  parties,  if  it  had  not  given  her  the  tal 

had  been  tempted  to  marry  at  nil  because  ii  appeared   to  bo  tbat    i 

i  oould  enjoy  aooietj  with  lv*a  n  Irainl  than  »  girl  i 
was  Knhjeet   to  her  mother  or  her  chaperon;   that  she  would  have  | 
freedom  of  action  M  a  married   woman  ;  and  now  she  was  told  that  *lit» 
must  wait  for  a  baby  before  *be  could  have  anything  to  do.     L'ourey  l 

■vai  •  his;  fail  iduU,  but  pourej  puttie  would  bara  boon  better  than  tbja, 
When  Crosbie  returned  IttttM  after  this  little  conversation  alieiiL  tl, .- 
bal'Y,  he  was  told  by  his  wife  that  they  were  to  dine  with  tin.  Castibee* 

■  ■ii  the  next  Sunday.     On  be-  '•  i>hook  hi*  bead  with  vexation. 

lie  knew,  how <  bad  DO  right  to  make  complaint.  U  bfl  had 

l  to  St.  John's  Wood  once  since  they  had  come  borne  Iron 
their  marriage  trip.     lucre  v.i     i  na  to  which  he  i 

grumble.     '•  Why,  .;,-  ?  " 

"  Becans'  I  me  lor  Sunday. 

you  cannot  say  you'll  go  en  Hand  I 

"  It  hi  so  tarriHa  ou  a  Sunday  uftcniocn. 

■  8ho  ■  u,i  butf-pat  fivo.'* 

"  Hesrena  and  earth  !     What  are  we  to  do  nil  tho  evening  ?  n 
"It  is   not  kind  of  you,   Adolphus,  to  apeak    in    that  way  of  my 
relation*." 

ie,  my  love,  that's  a  j«'ke ;  as  if  I  hadn't  heard  you  nay  the  same 


If  yen  are  asked  for  Sunday, 
At  what  hour?" 


two 
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twenty  timet.     You've.  •  lo  50  up  there  nock 

bitterly  than  J  ever  did.     v«  >i  know  I  like  toot  tiat6ra  and] 

way,  Quebec  la  a  very  good  Allow;  but  after  three  or  four  hours,  «■ 

begins  to  have  had  1  Bough  of  Urn." 

"It   can't  be   OKI  tli.-ni   it   HI ;"  \y  Alexandra 

top]  ed  herself  before  she  : 

"One  can  always  read  at  home,  at  any  rate,"  mid  Crosbic. 
'One  can't  always  l>o  reading.      Hi  (rarer,  1  have  said  you  would  g«. 
Ifyuu  choose  to  refuso,  you  must  write  ami  axpll 

When  the  Sunday  came  the  Crosbies  of  course  did  go  to  St.  Joha'i 
punctually    at   that    d<«  ■    •■>     hated    at   half- 

the    aarlie  I    n      ations  which  ho    in  a  b* 

first  contemplated  the  Dc  Courcy  match,  was  nl together    boatiki  to  the 
.'    Be  would  see  b ut  vny  little  of  them.     Ho  would  nhakebaatdT 
free  of  tliai  >n.     Ii  wji  inch  of  die 

(!'■  in  Her.     But  now,  ris  things  had   gone,    that  wat  the  ctfy 

branch  of  the  lamily  with  which  ho  seemed  to  bo  allied.      Ho  «iij 
tng  of  the   Gnzebees.     Amelia   :n:d    Alexandrina   were 

r.     He  was  now  dr,  1 I  there  to  a  Sunday  dinner  ;  and  he 

that  lie  should  often  be  dragged  there, — that  lie  could  not  avoid  lack 
dragging*.  lie  already  owed  money  to  Mortimer  Gazebee,  and  was  aware 
that  hiaafl'air.s  hud  been  allowed  to  rail  into  that  lawyer'a  hands  iusocha 
w.iv  tliat  he  could  not  take  them  out  again.  His  house  was  very  thoroughly 
furnished,  and  he  knew  that  the  bills  had  been  paid  ;  but  ho  had  notpi'i 
them  ;    every  jJiillin  en  paid  through  Mortimer  Uazebu-. 

"Go  with  your  mother  and  aunt.  Do  l/ourcy,"  the  attorney  said  t» 
the  lingering  child  after  dinner;  mid  then  Crosbic  waa  left,  ak-ii 

ffttVl  brother-in-law.  This  was  the  period  of  the  St.  John's  Word 
ft  wai  so  dreadful  to  him.  With  hi*  sister- iu-fo who  ooeM 
t.ilk,  n  Dl  ml"  ring  perbape  always  that  she  waa  an  earl's  daughter.  Bos 
with  Qeaebee  he  had  nothing  in  common.  And  he  bit  that  Gaxebe«,  who 
had  once  treated  him  with  great  deference,  had  now  lost  nil  such  feehag- 
1  kn  Mc  had  once  been  n  man  of  fashion  in  the  estimation  of  the  attorney, 
lint  that  wna  nil  over.  Crosbie,  in  the  attorney's  estimation,  was  no* 
simply  (be  secretary  of  :i  public  office, — a  man  who  owed  bitn  m<-tKj. 
The  two  had  married  sisters,  mid  there  was  no  reason  why  the  light 0/ 
the  praparOM  attorney  ahould  pole  before  that  of  the  civil  MTTant,  *h> 
was  not  very  prosperous.  All  thiawas  understood  thoroughly  by  beta. 
the  nun. 

"  There's  terrible  bad  news  from  Courcy,"  said  the  attorney,  as  soon 
ns  the  boy  was  gone. 

"Why  ;    ■  hat's  the  matter?" 

"  1'orloek  bm  married ; — that  woman,  you  know." 

"•■ 
'•  He  has.     The  old  lady  has  been  obliged  to  tell  mc,  ntid  ahe'sneodr 
broken-hearted  about  it.    But  that's  not  the  worst  o!  it  to  Day  m;nd.    All 
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©rM  ksowi  thai  Pori >el  b  id  gone-  to  the  mischief.     Bui  Ix 
to  bring  an  no  i  i  hit  f.n!n  f  for  KM  nofhii  allowance, 

and  lie   threatens  to  have  cv.  ut  in  court,  if  hi  doesn't  get  fail 

money.'' 

"  But  is  tlicro  BUNS  bin  1 " 

"  Yt-5,  inert  h*  A  ooupli  od  thousand  pounds  or  w,  I  suppose  1  shall 
have  to  find  it.  But,  upon  my  honour,  I  don't  know  where  it'«  to  come 
from  ;  I  don't,  indeed.  In  one  way  or  another,  I've  paid  over  fourteen 
hundred  pounds  for  you." 

"  Fourteen  hundred  pounds  I " 

u  Yes,  indeed ; — what  with  the  insurance  and  the  furniture,  and  llin 
I  ill  from  our  house  for  the  settlements.  That's  not  paid  yet,  fast  it's  the 
thing;     A  man  doesn't  get  DMA  led  for  milling,  I  can  tell  yon." 

'■  lint  you've  got  security." 

"Oh,  yes;  I've  got  security.  But  the  thing  is  the  ready  money. 
Our  house  has  advanced  no  much  on  the  Courey  property,  that  th-y  d-.-i.'t 
like  going  any  further;  and  therefore,  it  is  that  I  have  to  do  ihi.s  myself. 
They'll  all  have  to  go  abroad, — that'll  be  the  end  of  it.  There's  DMB 
mieh  a  scene  between  the  earl  and  George.  George  lost  his  temper  nnd 
told  the  carl  that  Pollock's  marriage   was  his  fault.      It  has  ended  in 

George  with  his  wife  being  turned  out." 

"He  has  money  of  his  own." 

"  Yes,  hut  he  won't  spend  it.  lie's  coming  up  here,  and  wc  shall 
find  him  hanging  about  us.  I  don't  mean  to  give  him  n  bed  here,  and  1 
advise  you  not  to  do  so  either.     You'll  not  get  rid  of  him  if  you  do." 

"  1  hare  the  greatest  possible  dislike  to  him." 

"Yes;  he's  a  bad  fellow.  So  is  John.  Porlock  was  the  best,  but 
lie's  gone  altogether  to  ruin.  They've  made  a  nice  mess  of  it  between 
them ;  haven't  they  1  " 

This  was  the  family  for  whose  sake  Crosbie  had  jilted  Lily  Dale  ! 
His  single  nnd  simple  ambition  had  been  that  of  being  an  earl 'a  son-in- 
Inw.  To  achieve  that  it  had  been  necessary  that  he  should  make  himself 
o  villain.  In  achieving  it  ho  hod  gone  through  nil  manner  of  dirt  nnd 
disgrace.    Ho  had  in.u  r'n-.l  i  wnnum  whom  be  old  not  love. 

He  wna  thinking  almost  hourly  of  a  girl  whom  ho  hud  loved,  whom  lie 
did  love,  hut  whom  he  had  «<>  injured,  that,  under  no  circumstances, 
cad  i  he  Ix;  allowed  to  speak  to  her  again.  The  attorney  there,  who  sat 
opposite  to  faun,  talking  about  his  thuiirjiiids  of  pounds  with  tfanl  dis- 
gusting assumed  solicitude  which  such  men  put  on,  when  they  know  very 
well  what  they  arc  doing,  had  made  a  similar  marriage.  But  he  hud 
known  what  ho  was  about,  llo  had  got  from  liis  marriage  nil  that  he 
had  expected.     But  what  had  CrOjfUl  got  ' 

"  They're  a  bad  aet, — a  bail  set,''  said  he  in  his  bitterness. 

"  The  men  are,"  Mid  Gazebcc,  very  comfortably. 

"II — m,"  said  Crosbie.     It  was  manili -.i  to  Gasebeo  that  fa] 
was  expressing  a  feeling  that  the  women  also  were  not  all  thai   tiny 
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should  U".  l.»: i  no  offence,  though  »wm«j  portion  of  tho  » 

i  thereby  lie  supposed  to  attach  to  his  own  wife. 

"The  countess  means  well,"  said  Gnzcbec.     "Rut  she's  had  a  I 

-a  viry  hard  life.      I've  II  lirr  rami's   that  would 

frighten  acoall  II  (He  soon,  and  then  aJie'll 

mfortablc.     She  boa  tlirce  thouarm 

IIi-'ll  die  uiiun.  and  then  she'll  bo  eomfortuldo!     Tlint  wan  ono  phaae 
of  iii.-iuii.l  lii'i-.    As  CroabtVi  Bind  dwelt  apon  the  vordi  be  remetn- 
l  Lily's  promise  made  ia  tlio  fields,  that  she  would  <lo  everything  for 
him.     Ho  remembered  her  kisses;  the  touch  of  her  fingers;    the  low 
■Un  lag  voice;  the  feel  of  her  dress  as  she  would  press  close 

him.  Alkt  that  he  reflected  whvt'irr  it  would  not  bo  well  that  he  too 
should  <li- .■-•  thai  M  lie  comfortable.    She  and  lior  mother 

inifrlit  In' vi  i  y  i    ill  .outlier,  willi  plenty  of  money,  at  Baden  Baden! 

The  until  It  Allington,  nnd   Mr*.  Dale,  and   Lady  Julia  D«- 
hod  bacn,  end  mill  were,  uneasy  to  tbeti  mind*  batman.  -hmont 

had  i'iIIi  n  npoil  Croshie, — no  vengeance  hail  orerlakcn  him  in  consequence 
of  his  great  6in.  How  little  did  they  know  about  it!  Could  he  hare 
been  prosecuted  and  put  into  prison,  with  hard  labour,  for  tweJr* 
■onUtBj  the  punishment  would  not  bai  r.      lie  would  in 

that  ewe,  at:  .'in y  rM.     |  BVQ  btt  El  need  from  Lady  Alexandrine. 

"  George  nnd  his  wife  are  coming  up  to  town;  coiddn't  we  ask  t" 
to  come  to  us  for  n  week  or  so  ? "  Mid  his  wife  to  him,  as  soon  as  they 
were  in  tin-  lly  togtabar,  going  lion.-. 

"  No,"  shouted  Croahiv  ;  "  we  will  do  DO  Mich  thing."     There  wr.- 
anothcr  word  raid  en  tin;  subject, — nor  on  any  other  subj 
homo.     When  Ihey  reached  their  house  Aloxrindrinn  hail  a  headache 
went  up  tn  bet  room  immediately.     Croshie  threw  blBMeb"  into  a  chair 

N  tho  remains  of  a  fire  in  the  dining-room,  and  rc-sulvcd  that  bt 
would  cut  the  whole  De  Courcy  family  together.  His  wife,  as  hi 
should  obey  him.  She  should  obey  him, — or  the  leave  him  nnd  go  her 
way  by  hmelf,  leaving  him  to  go  his  way.  There  was  an  income  of 
twelve  hundred  .1  yry.r.  Would  it  not  be  a  fine  thing  for  him  if  he  could 
keep  six  hundred  for  himself  and  return  to  his  old  manner  of  life.  AM 
his  old  comfort*  of  course,  he  would  not  have, — nor  tho  old  esteem  and 
regard  of  men.  But  the  luxury  of  ft  club  dinner  ho  might  enjoy, 
dttrrnssed  evenings  might  be  his, — with  liberty  to  him  to  pan  then 
as  he  pleased.  He  knew  many  men  who  were  separated  from  ilieir  wive*, 
.•mil  wlni  aumetl  in  be  u  nappji  at  their  neighbour*.  And  then  he 
remembered  how  ugly  Alexandria  had  been  this  evening,  wearing  a 
tinsel  coronet  full  of  falix  stones,  with  a  cold  in  her  head  which  had 
reddened  her  note.  There  had,  too,  fallen  upon  her  in  thcte  bcr  married 
days  a  certain  fixed  dreary  dowdincas.  She  certainly  was  very  plain ! 
So  ho  said  to  himself,  nnd  then  he  went  to  bed.  I  myself  am  inclined  to 
think  that  his  punishment  was  sufficiently  sin  ■ 

The  next  morning  Lis  wife  still  complained  of  headache,  so  thai  lie 
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breakfasted  alone.     Bbm  that  poaftfa  refnwil  which  be  fa  bo  tar 

propeaitkni  for  inviting  ber  btotbi  r,  then  bad  Dei  been  much   ■    • 

h. m  l..t.v.  e-  ii  them.  "  My  head  i*  splitting,  and  Sarah  shall  bring  tome 
tea  mid  toast  up  to  me,  if  you  will  not  mind  it." 

lit-  'lid  not  mind  it  b  tbi  [net,  and  ate  hi.-  breal  If)  with 

more  enjoyment  than  usually  attended  that  meal. 

It  was  dear  to  Mm  that  all  the  present  satisfaction  of  his  IH 
come  to  him  from  his  office  work.     There  arc  men  who  i  . iLcuIt 

te  live  uiilnut  some  source  of  dnily  comfort,  and  ho  was  such  a  man. 
lie  could  hardly  endure  hfa  lif*  uuloss  there  were  Rome  page  in  it  on 
which  lie  could  look  with  gratified  eye*.  He  had  always  liked  his 
work,  and  ho  now  determined  that  ha  would  liku  it  bitter  than  ever. 
Hut  in  onb-r  that  he  might  do«0  it  waa  necessary  that  he  should  h:i\e 
much  of  hi*  own  way.  According  to  the  theory  of  bis  office,  it  waa 
incumbent  on  biin  n  67 MH  ' sty  simply  (0  take  the  order*  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  sec  that  they  wi  re  i  xtx  utrd;  tad  ti>  NttO  wnrk  M  this  his 
predecessor  bad  strictly  confined  himself.  Hut  he  had  already  done 
more  than  this,  and  had  conceived  01  n  of  balding  (ha   i 

nlmost  under  his  thumb.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  knew  bit  own 
POA  .mi-l  t5jvii-»  UlUr  than  they  knew  either,  Bad  toft!  by  a  little 
management  ho  might  bo  their  BURA  It  i-;  not  impossible  that  such 
might  have  been  the  case  hud  there  been  no  fracas  at  the  Patldington 
station;  but,  as  wo  all  kuow,  tin-  dominant  cock  of  tlio  farmyard  must 
bo  ever  dominant.  When  bfl  •hatt-OOSfl  DIM  bid  his  wings  so  stn<  arei  I 
with  mud  as  to  give  him  BT8&  the  appearance  u(  adversity,  no  other  cock 
will  ever  respect  him  Ignis.      Mr.  Optbntet  and  Mr.  Bui 

very  well  that  their  BMNtKry  had    I n    cudgelled,  and    tiny  could  not 

submit,  themselves  to  a  secretory  who  had  been  so  tree. 

"Oh,  by-tbe-by,  Cio*bie,''  said  Battel  bit  room,  soon 

nfter  bis  arrival  It  his  office  on  that   cfaty  of  his  solitary  breakfast,   "I 
want  to  say  just  a  ftw  words  to  yon."     And  I'nittcrwdl  turned  round  and 
doied  the  door,  the  lock   Of  which   h»d  not  previously  been  fast 
Crosbio,  without  much  thinking,  immediately  foretold  himself  iho  nature 
of  the  coming  conversation. 

"Do  you  know "  said  Hutterwcll,  beginning. 

"  Sit  down,  won't  you  I  "  aaid  Croabie,  sealing  himself  ns  bo  *poki*. 
If  there  was  to  be  a  contest,  he  would  make  the  be-t  light  he  could.  He 
would  show  a  better  spirit  hero  than  be  had  done  on  the  railway 
form.  Buttcrwell  did  ait  down,  and  felt,  as  he  did  to,  that  the  very 
motion  of  aiding  took  away  some  of  his  power.  He  ought  lo  liavo  sent 
for  Crosbic  into  hi*  own  room.  A  man,  when  he  wishes  to  reprimand 
another,  nbould  always  have  the  benefit  of  his  own  atmosphere. 

"I  don't  want  to  find  any  fault,''  llutterwell  began. 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  any  cause,"  said  Crosbic. 

"  No,  no  ;  I  don't  say  that  I  have.    Hut  we  think  at  i  " 

u  Stop,  stop,  Buttcrwcll.     If  anything  unpknaaot  la  coming,  it  had 


I  come  from  the  Board.     I  should  take  it  in  better  s; 
indeed." 

"  What  bales  place  .it  iha  Board  most  be  official." 

'■  I  shall  not  mind  that  in  the  least.      I  should  rather 

■ 

"  Ii  simply  amounts  to  this, — that  we  think  you  arc  taking  a  little 
too  much  on  yourself.  No  doubt,  its  a  fault  on  tho  right  Bide,  aad  arise* 
from  your  nulling  to  have  the  work  well  dans.*1 

And  ifl  don't  do  it,  vho  will  ? "  Blind  Qrasbie. 

"  Tho  Board  is  very  well  able  to  got  through  all  that  appertains  to  it. 
Cro-tbic,  you  and  I  have  known  each  Dtllffi  a  great  many  years, 
mid  il  would  be  a  pity  dial  we  should  have  My  words.  I  have  coi 
you  in  this  way  because  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  you  to  have  ony 
Ion  raised  officially.  Optimist  bolt  given  to  being  very  angry,  but 
he  was  downright  angry  yesterday.  You  had  better  take  what  I  say  in 
good  part,  and  go  along  n  little  quieter." 

But  Crosbie  was  not  in  a  humour  to  take  any  thing  quietly.  lie  was 
sore  all  over,  and  prone  to  hit  out  at  everybody  that  be  met.  ■  I  have 
done  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  Mr.  Butterwell,"  he  aaid,  u  and  I 
believe  I  have  done  it  well.  I  believe  I  know  my  duty  here  as  well  as 
any  one  can  teach  me.  If  I  have  done  more  dm  my  share  of  work,  it 
is  because  other  people  havo  done  less  than  theira."  As  he  apokf,  I 
was  a  black  cloud  upon  hia  brow,  and  the  Commissioner  could  pcrccirc 
that  the  Secretary  was  very  wrathful. 

•' Oh  1  very  well,"  Raid  Butterwell,  rising  from  his  chair.  "I  can 
only,  under  such  circumstance,  spi  >';  to  ibfl  I  iiainuari,  and  he  will  UU 
you  what  he  thinks  nt  the  Board.  I  think  you're  foolith;  I  do.  indeed. 
As  for  myself,  I  have  only  meant  to  act  kindly  by  you."  After  that, 
Mr.  Butterwell  took  himself  off 

On  the  j.inic  ;ili' moon,  Crosbie  was  summoned  lata  tlic  board-room  in 
the  unal  way,  between  two  and  three.  This  was  a  daily  occiirrv. 
lie  always  sat  flw  about,  an  hour  with  two  out  of  tin  three  Com  i 
aAer  they  bad  fortified  themselves  with  a  biscuit  aad  a  plaaa  of  sherry. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  uaunl  amount  of  buaiaeai  was  transacted, 
but  it  was  done  in  a  manner  which  made  Crosbie  feel  thai  they  di 
all  stand  together  on  their  D8Unl  footing.  The  three  Commissioners  were 
nil  there.  The  Chairman  gave  his  directions  in  a  solemn  pompous  roiet, 
which  was  by  no  means  usual  to  him  when  ho  was  in  good  humour. 
The  major  said  little  or  nothing  ;  but  there  was  a  gleam  of  satisfied 
sarcasm  in  his  eye.  Things  were  going  wrong  at  tho  Board,  and  he  w»* 
plaascdL  Mr.  Butterwell  was  exceedingly  civil  in  his  demeanour,  aad 
rather  more  than  ordinarily  brisk.  As  soon  as  the  regular  work  of  the 
day  was  over,  Mr.  Optimist  shuffled  about  c>n  bis  chair,  rising  from  his 
scat,  and  then  sitting  down  again.  He  looked  through  n  lot  of  papers  dose 
to  bin  band,  peering  at  them  over  his  spectacle*.  Then  he  selected  oort, 
took  off  hia  Spectacle*,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  began  his  Utile  speech. 
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u  Sir.  Crosbic,"  he  ami,  "wo  arc  all  very  much  gratified, — very  much 
gratified,  indeed, — l>y  your  zeal  anil  mercy  in  the  service." 

"Thank  yon,  sir,"  mid  Crosbic;  "I  am  fond  of  the  »  fl  ti  *  '' 

"Exactly,  exactly;  wc  ull  feci  tlwt.  But  we  think  tliat  you, — if  I 
wore  to  say  tiike  too  much  upon  yourself,  I  should  my,  perhaps,  moro 
than  we  mean." 

"  Don't  «ay  more  than  you  mean,  Mr.  Optimist."  Crosbic's  eye*,  na 
lie  spoke,  gleamed  alight ly  with  his  momentary  triumph;  as  did  nls©  those 
of  Major  Fiasco. 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  Mr.  Optamitt;  "  I  would  any  rather  less  thnn  more 
to  bo  very  good  a  public  servant  as  yourself.  But  you,  doubtless, 
understand  me  ? " 

*'  I  don't  think  I  do  quite,  hir.  If  I  hare  not  taken  too  much  on  me, 
what  is  it  that  I  have  done  that  I  ought  not  to  have  done  ?  " 

n  You  hire  given  direction*  in  many  cases  for  whieh  you  ought  first 
to  have  received  authority.  Here  is  an  instance,"  and  the  selected  paper 
was  at  once  brought  out. 

It  waa  n  matter  in  which  tho  Secretary  had  been  manifestly  wrong 
according  to  written  law,  and  ho  could  not  defend  it  on  ill  •  irfl  Dtt  rife 

"  If  you  wiidi  me,"  said  ho,  "  to  confine  myself  exactly  to  tho  positive 
ictions  of  the  office,  I  will  do  so;  but  I  think  you  will  find  it 
inconvenient." 

"  It  will  be  far  the  best,"  said  Mr.  Optimist. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Crobbie,  "  it  ahull  be  done."  And  he  at  once 
determined  to  make  himself  ns  unpleasant  to  the  throe  gentlemen  in  tie- 
room  as  he  might  find  it  within  his  power  to  do.  He  could  make  hlmttlf 
very  unpleasant,  but  the  unpleasantness  would  be  as  much  to  him  ns  to 

then. 

Nothing  would  now  go  right  with  him.     He  could  look  in  no  ill'. 
tion  for  satisfaction.     Ho  sauntered  into  Sebright'*,  as  he  went  home,  bat 
he  could  not  find  words  to  speak  to  any  one  about  tho   little   matter: 
of  the  day.     He  went  home,  and  his  wife-,  though  she  was  up,  complained 
still  i  : 'lachc. 

"  I  haven't  been  out  of  the  house  all  day,"  she  said,  "and  that  has 
made  it  worse." 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  are  to  get  out,  if  you  wou't  walk,"  he 
answered. 

Then  there  was  no  more  said  between  them  till  tlit-y-  sat  down  to 
their  meal. 

Had  '  i  at  Allingtoo  known  nil,  he  might,  1  (hfak, 

Bed  with  the  BUoiahmi  at  whtoh  Croabic  had  encountered. 
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Of  the  many  differences  between  French  and  English  novels  one  of  el 
most  striking  is  to  be  found  in  the  fulness  with  which  French  novelists 
enter  into  the  business  arrangements  between  their  character*,  the  appa- 
rently well-founded  confidence  which  they  show  in  discussing  thctn.  Tin 
an  English  novelist,  even  if  he  is  ■  novelist  of  a  high  claw,  all  such 
roattcra  nro  an  unknown  land.  They  are  passed  over  in  general  terms, 
and  every  device  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  detail*.  French 
novelists  rerel  in  such  things.  Perhaps  a  third  of  Balzac"*  stories  is  filled 
by  minute  accounts  of  the  affairs  of  his  characters.  He  jfl  as  fond  of 
financial  statements  u  a  chancellor  of  tlic  MwteqiW,  and  when  a  lady  i« 
to  be  married,  he  appears  to  think  quite  as  much  of  the  clause*  of  the 
marriage  OQatrACt  us  of  the  marriage  itself.     Bullae  can  to  a 

length  which  was  almost  absurd,  but  he  only  exaggerated  a  taste  highly 
characteristic  of  his  countrymen.  One  effect  of  this  is  that  much  more  is 
to  l>c  learnt  from  noreU  about  France  than  about  England,  and  of  the 
facts  so  to  be  learnt  few  nre  more  striking  to  an  English  reader  than  the 
comparative  freedom  of  action  of  French  married  women  in  all  matt 
business,  Tu  French  novels  the  mother  of  the  heroine,  or  the  heroine 
I"  if  married,  \n  always  taking  an  active  part  in  money  matters.  She 
■;  khe  speculates,  she  makes  bargains  with  her  husband  or  her  son- 
in-law,  she  buys  and  sells,  and  docs  as  she  pleases,  till  the  English  reader, 
il"  m.t  unused  to  the  miseries  of  trusteeship,  wonders  how  the  trnstws 
of  her  settlement  could  sleep  in  their  beds  without  hideous  visions  ol 
breaches  of  trust  and  irate  equity  judges.  His  wonder  would  perhaps  bt 
increacvl  il"  h  ■•  l.nrw  thai  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  there  are  no 
marriage  Bettlexoeota  la  oar  scow  of  the  word,  no  trustees,  and  no  courts 
of  equity.  It  may  be  worth  his  consideration  whether  hia  own  adoption 
of  these  costly  luxuries  is  wise  or  not. 

When  any  arrangement  has  become  matter  of  routine,  it  ceases  whh 
surprising  rapidity  to  be  matter  of  discussion.  It  becomes  part  of  the 
regular  established  course  of  affairs  to  which  every  ono  submits  in  his  turn, 
and  even  if  an  occasional  grumble  is  heard,  the  disinclination  to  take  the 
trouble  of  considering  the  matter  on  principle  is  so  great  and  general,  that 
until  attention  is  drawn  to  it  by  some  special  mat  dividual  hard- 

chip,  or  by  MUM  Speculation  which  happens  to  attract  notice  by  its  form  or 
power,  matters  go  on  n*  they  are  for  an  incalculable  time.  This  is 
especially  true  of  all  customs  which  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
law.     Cu»t<-i:i:u  v  ways  of  living,  customary  ways  of  a  •  business, 

customary  prescriptions  in  medicine,  that  collection  of  customs,  as  to 
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food,  &c,   which  colli:  pt  iei-ly  coi.-i  iiii  •   !  i.liion,  ami   a  ;' 
customs  of  the  same  kind,  Bearish  ami  fade  with  ;i  certain  digrru  of  quick- 
ness.    Sometimes  they  arc  ti  :i  to  lead  people  to  speak  of 
their  caprice  ami  instability  ns  if  these   were  their  moat  ch:n 
features)  the  truth  being  that  tiny  change  within  a  narrow  range  0 
and  vary  very  little  indV                 !  that  circle.     When  the  law  come*  in, 
the  strength  of  citatum  appear*  la  its  full  light. 

Lavr  is  a  dHSaoll  thing  tO  IflMII.     Men  feci  a  hind  of  pride   In  b| 
imiienpy  when  they  have  learnt  it.  just  n.i  they  might  in  any  other  0Q1 
the-way  piece  of  knowledge.     Moreover,  the  law  is  liku  the  sea.      The 
Atlantic  Ocean  is  a:i  place,  and  might  he  traversed  hy  ships  in 

any  direction;  but,  in  fact,  there  arc  but  a  few  narrow  bands  of  it  wlm  I. 
are  so  traversed,  and  the  rest  is  left  almost  entirely  unvisited.    So  imh 
There  arc  millions  of  actions  which  are  perfectly  legal,  and  millions  of 
nir.'inir.'jiioBH  ol  may  tori  whieh  people  might  make  if  they  pJaejod. 
ThsVl     mi    bovarOTi  sVI  n  of  courses  which  the  law 

getoallji  ami  k>  a  1  'act,  has  recognised  ns  legal,  and  of  which 

the  legal  i'i.iim  .juenceaare  thoroughly  well  known  and  ascertained.  Those 
few  onuses  of  ccuuluet  SIC  neeoidingly  followed  on  all  occasions,  and 
whenever  the  necessity  arises  for  performing  any  one  of  the  act*  to  which 
they  relate,  the  appropriate  way  of  doing  it  is  thoroughly  well  ascer- 
tained, and  is  as  rigidly  prescribed  by  legal  custom,  ns  it  could  be  by 
legal  enact  i! 

These  observations  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  cue  of  n.airiage 
settlement?.  AY  hen  two  people  am  engaged  |o  lie  i.i.unnl,  tl.,  I  ii.-jne*t 
part  of  the  matter  is,  according  Ui  the  ordinary  phrase,  "  put  into  the 
hands  "  of  a  solicitor,  or  perhaps  two,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  by  them  a 
little  private  code  of  laws  is  drawn  up,  which  no  power  on  earth,  short  of 
Parliament,  can   repeal   or  a!  the  most 

impai  in  of  tin:  i .  ion — daring  ■ 

life-time  of  the  persons  to  bo  married  at  IfOtt,  and  pOMlblv  for  n.  much 
longer  period.  This  document  in,  ns  a  rule,  prepared  with  bt.l  little 
attention  to  the  pan  lances  of  ;  i,  according  to  cer- 

tain forms  which  happen  to  have  come  into  fashion  for  such  purpose-. 

en  ho  managed  as  to  leave  those  who  have  to  bo  guidod  by  them 
ringulsrly  !  <-e  as  to  the  course  to  bo  taken.     The  common  course 

where  people  marry  who  have  money  enough  to  want  to  hn\  Bent, 

ninl  who  are  not  great  landed  proprietors,  is  to  oonvei  th<  to  be 

settled  to  trustees,  who  ore  to  invest  it  cither  in  land,  in  fund*,  OB  mort- 
gage or  railway  debentures  (which  is  n  sort  of  mortgage),  and  sometimes 
in  otlu  i  •»£  to  the  husband  for  life,  or 

sometimes,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  •  use,  with  sur- 

vivorship to  the  husband,  thm  to  the  v.if.  fat  hi"",  and  after  their  death 
to  pay  the  capital  t<.  ■•■■  on  their  majority  or 

marriogo  equally  or  in  such  shares  as  the  parents  or  surviving  parent 
•hall  appoint ;  if  there  arc  n<  each  party  can  usually  diiposc  by 
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will  of  liis  or  Iter  share,  anil  if  there  is  no  will,  the  property  is  generally 

i   to  his  or  her  family.     Thin  is   the  substance  of    the   duo 
though,  by  the  introduction  of  nil  manner  of  clauses  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  now  trustees,  the  way  in  which  land  in  settlement  is  to  descend,  Ac, 
it  is  usually  swollen  to  an  enormous  size,  and  a  price  most  unsatisfactory  to 
those  who  have  to  pay  it. 

Tl.i-i  kind  of  domestic  legislation  has  become  so  common,  Indeed  so 
nearly  universal  among  the  comfortable  ami  ■'■■ly  wealthy  clans*, 

that  it  is  insisted  on  U  a  matter  of  course,  as  a  precaution  of  ordinary 
prudence,  whenever  a  marriage  kikes  place  in  those  classes.  It  is  as  much 
ft  of  the  business  as  the  wcddiii«  breakfast,  or  anything  rise  con- 
Hue-ted  wiih  the  transaction.  It  has,  indeed,  become  so  much  a  in  r 
course,  that  probably  very  few  of  the  parents  whose  daughters  arc  B 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  not  very  many  of  the  husbands  who  marry 
tin-in,  think  ni  iIh-  expediency  of  the  arrangement  at  all,  or  consider  it  on 
question  whether  or  not  the  contract  is  one  which  ought  to  bo  made. 
Common,  however,  as  it  may  be,  it  is  not  by  any  means  altogether  ch.v 
that,  it  is  wise.  It  would  be  rash  to  give  a  peremptory  opinion  as  to 
what  ought  to  bo  done  in  such  cases,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  consider 
•one  points  connected  with  the  subject,  which  are  very  often  passed  over 
utmotii    I 

In  the  first  place,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  every  settlement  what- 
s  an  evasion  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  law  is,  that,  upon  marriage, 
tin;  husband  becomes  absolutely  entitled  to  his  wife's  personal  property, 
U  i  i  untied  to  the  profits  of  her  real  properly  for  her  life,  or,  if  ■ 
is  born  alive  of  the  marriage,  for  his  own  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
wife  ia  entitled  to  a  third  of  his  land  for  her  life,  and  on  his  dying  intes- 
tate, she  takes  a  part  of  his  personal  property,  varying  according  to  tlx 
slate  of  his  family.  The  law  as  to  dower  has  practically  been  rendered 
obsolete  by  Acts  of  Parliament  and  conveyancing  subtleties ;  but,  is 
regards  personal  property  and  the  real  property  of  the  wife,  it  is  still 
in  full  force.  Such  being  the  law,  it  is  obvious  that  avery  marriage 
settlement  evades  it,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  husband.  Instead  of  getting 
his  wife's  property  absolutely,  he  gets  at  best  only  a  lifi;-interest  in  i«. 
Hence  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  tenor  of  marriage  settlements  stand  in 
direct  opposition  to  each  other.  H  one  >s  right,  the  other  must  be  wrong. 
Whether  cither  or  neither  iw  right  is  a  curious  inquiry,  on  which  a 
few  observat ions  will  be  offend  immediately,  bat  the  inconvenience  of 
having  an  opposition  between  them  is  sot  the  less  real  bcca-i 
ia  not  generally  noticed.  It  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  converts  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  into  a  set  of  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  and 
the  objection  to  this  is  that,  except  in  the  cases  where  an  exception  is 
made  in  express  words,  the  general  rule  applies,  often  in  a  most 
vexatious  and  mischievous  manner.  In  the  early  put  of  Delolme's 
account  ol  the  English  Constitution,  the  author  (by  birth  a  foreigner) 
remarks  that  during  the  early  part  of  his  residence  in  England  he 
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constantly  at  a  low  to  understand  Low  English  people  made  out  tlusr 
right  to  do  this,  that,  nnd   tlio  other  thing,  whi 6b,  as  n  gen<  Eft] 
people  uric  n>.:  ;.Iuwe<l  to  do  on  the  Continent.     At  last  he  disco'. 

ni  England   ptOplo  could   do  what  they  pleased,  unless  there  mi 
tOQU  express  law  to  prevent,  them  ;  wherea*,  as  lie  Raid,  in  the  continent  i! 

countries  with  widen  be  mi  Maontatod,  tbe  oowcifte  was  the  ca*e. 

Whatever  may  be  the  OOM  (0  pcJJtMftl  alTuii  r,  there  arc  many  domestic 
relatione,  in  whitli  the  exception  has  become  the  rule,  and  the  rule  hits 
become  a  mere  pitfall  to  trip  people  up  who  have  not  taken  proper  c-.if 
to  bar  it  out  in  the  particular  instance.  This  i*  the  real  COOtou 
law  relating  to  land  iH  bo  inconceivably  complicated,  and  why  its 
administration  is  so  expensive.  In  fact,  land  is,  in  practice,  as  much 
the  absolute  property  of  its  owner  as  money.  In  theory,  no  subject  owns 
I  in  I.  All  the  land  in  England  is  held  either  ol*  the  Qnmfl  or  of  some 
inferior  lord,  and  in  order  to  understand  the  technicalities  which  attend 
a  sale,  of  land,  it  is  necessary  to  know  more  or  less  of  the  history  of  the 
old  rule*,  and  of  the  exception*  nearly  co-extensive  with  them,  which 
li.iv.  been  provided  by  a  long  succession  of  legislatures.  If  n  person  is 
ignorant  of  these  strange  subtleties,  his  title  may  be  eudangcrcd,  his  estate 
tiny  bo  lout,  or  the  intention  of  his  will  may  be  defeated,  because  of  some 
reason,  which  may,  perhaps,  have  had  some  force  in  it  five  hundred  years 
ago,  but  which  no  one  in  the  present  day  can  even  understand  without  • 
special  education.     To  •  a   bad  genfjtj]   rule   bv  exceptions  nearly 

co-extensive  with  it,  instead  of  substituting  a  reasonable  rule,  is  as  if  a 
man,  wanting  for  a  particular  reason  to  t.hut  up  his  house,  were  to  bttild 
up  the  front  dour,  nnd,  instead  of  MM  p  Ring  it  when  the  reason  ceased  to 
apply,  were  to  construct  an  elaborate  system  of  ladders,  by  which  you 
might  creep  out  of  the  garret  window,  crawl  along  the  gutter  of  the  roof, 
descend  to  the  cellar,  and  come  up  through  the  hole  where  the  coals  are- 
i.  Such  a  contrivance  would,  no  doubt,  let  you  into  the  street  nt 
hist.  It  might  display  a  great  deal  of  quaint  ingenuity,  and  it  is  even 
possible  that  it  might  here  and  there  have  an  incidental  convenience;  for 
nee,  at  some  particular  point,  it  might  improve  the  ventilation  of  the 
house,  but  any  sensible  man  would  open  hi*  front  door  nt  once,  instead 
of  repairing  the  steps  of  the  ladder*,  making  the  handrail  by  the  gutter 
a  little  stronger,  and  enlarging  the  entrance  to  the  coal-cellar. 

To  apply  this  to  the  particular  case  of  marriage  settlements,  it  is 
1  law  which  regulates  the  effect  of  marriage  on 
property  wja  established  at  a  time  when  the  whole  state  of  society  was 
different.  Inmi  that  in  which  we  live.  Ln&d  W  dm  thfl  great  source  of 
permanont  income,  and  personal  property  was  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  agricultural  produce,  articles  of  furniture,  and  ready  money.  Such 
ttnetits,  in  our  MOM  of  the  word,  were  almost  unknown. 
There  were  BO  public  fund*,  no  railways;  a  moitgage  was  rather  an 
jut'  I.  t  in  land  than  a  debt  secured  on  land ;  indeed,  ibe  notion  of  living  00 
the  interest  of  one's  DIODCT  VBfl  associated,  not  with  quiet  people  receiving 
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mical  regularity ,  but  with  Jewe  and  usurers  squeezing 

ing  liom  th  ii.     In  such  n  alato  of  tilings,  it  was 

.'isolate  title  to  his  wile's  personal 

property.    When  he  tool  hi  ■  would,  ©f  coarse, 

Ink';  with  htt  a  MHAlQ  ';  <pthd,  pos- 

aibly  cattle,  and  othi  ag  the  head  of  the  family,  woi 

:.•  contri  I  i.l  to  bec-f 

•,i.tu.    ,.|  h  the*,   that  in  it  very  rude  || 

things  sueh  an  arrangement  would  be  natural,   supply   any   roan 

vhen  a  man  marries  a  woman  who  fans  5,000/.  a 
the  fnnds,  he  ought  to  become  tin-  i-  of  the  5,O0U/.  .-■ 

because  early  lawyer*  chose  to  put  money  debts  and  p 
Hint  i  inction  w» 

KOl  ty  tween  mortal  :■•  and  immovable  pn  n  between  property  - 

(applied  ft  ]  .u».<  of  livelihood,  and  property  whieli  .-. 

(Oboconan 1  in  the  actof  u  . 

the  husband  shall  enjoy  the  wife's  income  for  life,  and  shall  become  absolutriy 
ml  (tied  to  such  of  her  possessions  as  he  mid  she  would  be  likely  to  use  in 
common;  but  in  our  days  the  distinction  between  income  I  froa 

land  and  Income  derived  from  permanent  property  other  than  lattd  I 

h  it.  is  absurd  to  draw.  The  feeling  that  this  is  so  is  one,  sad 
perhaps  the  most  rcisouablc,  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  practice  Of 
making  narrlage  settlements  rests.  They  do  put  tho»c  portions  of  per» 
Bona]  ]  apply  on  the  same  fo  which  the  law 

of  the  laud  putt  landed  property;  thut  is,  they  give  the  husband  control 
over  hi     wife's  income,   but.  not  capital.     If  (Bis    is    a  good 

atnent,  why  should  le  instead  or  the  exception? 

Why  WOUld  the  f&et  of  marriage  give  UiC  husl  jht  whudiheis 

never  in  practice  allowed  to  enjoy,  nnd  tnkc  front  l 
ueTcr  required  to  concede  ? 

To  give  the  mil  answer  to  this  question,  why  this  i*  done,  in  point  of 
fittt,  it  maid  In-  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  matter  fur  too  technical 
to  be  rvdranhigeously  discussed  in  this  place — namely,  the  f  the 

iii-tinrtmn  vrbioh  pervades  out  law  betvi  raona]  property, 

— «  distinction  which   has  done  more  to  render  tin-   bw   hatri 
perplexing  tlmn  rilinnM,  any  other  whicl  .  The 

question  whether  it  ought  to  be  done  is  of  m  d  by 

way  of  introduction  to  it,  nnd  iu  illustration  of  the  soil  of  arrangements 
which  might  be  made,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  a  general  outline  of  tie 
way  in  wHoh°  tueh  things  are  managed  in  Franco.     This  will  afford  some 
il  hints  us  to  the  principles  on  which  the  matter  rests. 

The  French  law  of  marriage,  and  of  thi  marriage  produce! 

Open  property,  is  set  forth  in  the  Code  Civile.  The  provision*  which  apply 
specially  to  the  present  subject  are  contained  in  the  5th  title  of  ll 

Articles  1.387-1,580.      These  articles,  of  course,  enter  into  many 

ils  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  mention  on  I  ;•,  oocasios. 
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Tin-  most  general  and  important  of  them  are  as  follows: — According  to  the 
French  law,  people  may  make  any  arrangements  they  please  ast-* 
of  marriage  on  their  property  so  long  a*  they  are  not  immoral,  :vn<l  do  not 
interfere  with  certain  Az&dfini -nj.-il  principles — for  instance,  the  personal 
right!  of  the  husband  over  his  wife  find  children.     They  ever, 

declare  in  general  term*  that  tlu-y  marry  either  upon  what  may  be  called 
the  partnership  system  (regime  de  la  ccmnaautati),  or  the  dower  bj 

i-  dotal).     The  partnership  system  constitutes  the  common  law  of 
Franco. 

According  to  the  partnership  IJlUm,  the  fact  rf  marriage  makes  the 
husband  and  wife  a  finn,  tl."  capital  Irf  which  is  coinpoeed  of  all 
moveable  property  possessed  by  the  parties  at  the  time  of  their  marriage, 
all  the  moveable  property  v.  hich  they  acquire  during  the  marriage  by  suc- 
cession or  gift,  and  all  lovable  property  acquired  during  the 
marriage.  Each  party,  however,  may  receive  gilts,  legacies,  or  di 
separately.  The  liabilities  of  thct  firm  consist  of  nil  personal  debts  owing 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  of  debts  incurred  during  the  marriage  by  the 
hnabtul,  nr  by  the  wift  with  his  consent,  nnd  oi  oert&irj  other  charges, 

especially  t Ii»-  food  of  the  married  persons,  and  the  education  and  ma 
nance  of  their  childn  n. 

husband  alone  manages  the  property  of  tho  firm.  He  can  sell, 
alii  nate,  or  mortgage  it,  without  the  consent  of  the  wife.  He  cannot, however, 
gratuitously  give  away  landed  prrp..rty,  DOT  the  whole,  nor  a  proportion  of 
the  moveable  property,  except  for  the  advancement  (tlcbtiuenwtt)  of  the 
children  of  the  marriage.  The  parlnrn-hJp  is  dissolved  by  natural  Of  civil 
dentil,  or  by  n  separation,  which  may  be  either  a  separation  de  biens,  or  a 
separation  de  corps.    The  n  de.  liens  maybe  sued  for  by  the  wilt  i. 

her  property  is  endnngcred,  and  if  1 1  ;•  of  her  husband's  affairs  gives 

reason  to  fear  tint  his  property  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  wifo's  demands 
upon  him.  After  such  a  separation  as  to  property,  the  wife  must  con- 
tribute to  the  expenses  of  tho  household  and  to  the  education  of  the 
children,  but,  subject  to  this,  the  manages  luff  property  heraeVf,  (hi 
she  may  not  alienate  her  land  without  (he  hinband%  consent.  The  tipara- 
(U  corps  resembles  the  judicial  separation  known  to  our  own  Divorce 
C.iurt. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  the  accounts  are  taken  accord- 
ing to  n  set  of  rules  prescribed  by  the  code.  Each  party — the  wile  first — 
is  repaid  the  amount  to  which  they  wire  originally  entitled.  If  there  is 
not  enough  to  wt&dj  (he  Rift's  flijiiii.-,  she  may  charge  the  separate  pro, 
of  the  husband,  though  he  may  not  charge  her  separate  pro] 
because  he,  as  manager,  is  responsible  for  any  loss.  The  surplus  profits 
i  1  the  transaction,  if  any,  are  divided  equally.  The  husband's  liability  to 
debts  is,  in  liko  manner,  greater  than  the  wife'?. 

This  partnership  system   may   In-  varied  in  any  way  thai  tbi 
like.     Some  of  the  commonest  furtns  of  variutien  are  enumerated  in  tho 
eodtV    They  vary  the  amount  to  be  brought  into  partnership,  mil  tho 
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degree  of  liability  to  be  incurred.      The  marriage  may  nlao  be  contracted 

00  the  teflna  that  the  parties  shall  be  *'  ocpares  Jo  biens."      In   thil 

the  woman  retains  her  property  aud  the  full  control  of  it ;  she  is  bound, 
in  default  of  special  agreements,  to  contribute  ■  third  of  her  income  to 
the  expenses  of  the  household. 

Under  the  dowry  system  the  dower  (dot)  is  defined  to  bo  "  property 
brought  by  tho  wifo  to  the  husband  to  support  the  expenses    of   Xitt 
marriage."      The   boaband   baa  the  management  of  the   dower,  though 
neither  he  nor  hi*  wife,  nor  both  together,  can  alienate  land  constituted  as 
adon-tr,  BXCOpI  in  two  or  three  specified  case*,  unless  in   the  marriage 
contract  paws  (0  do  so  Is  reserved.     On  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
the  husband  or  his  heirs  may  bo  called  upon  to  repay  the  dower.       In  the 
case  of  n  marriage  on  tli a  dowry  system,  the  property  which    is  r. 
eluded  in  the  dower  is  called  "biens  paraphernaux,"  and  is  the  separate 
property  of  the  wife,  though  she  cannot  alienate  it  without  the  hu-ti 
consent. 

Any  special  stipulations  consistent  with  these  leading  provision*  mar 
be  made  by  the  contract  of  marriage. 

There  is  astrikinsr  differ*  nc«  between  the  principles   on  which  the* 

rules  01 1   P  1  those  of  our  own  law;  and  the  contrast  between 

the  application  of  the  principles  is  even  more  striking.    It  deserves  special 

B,  because  it  is  almost  the  only  case  in  which,  rightly  or  not,  the 

1  i.  ii<  li  enji.y  a  greater  amount  of  liberty  than  we.  All  the  relations 
between  husband  and  wife  in  this  country  are  founded  on  the  notion 
which  is  embodied  in  the  maxim  that  husband  and  wife  arc  one  person  in 
law,  as  explained  by  tho  equally  quaint  but  strictly  correct  proviso— "anil 
tho  husband  is  that  person."  Thii  tnl  doctrine  is  so  rigorously 
applied  i"  practice,  that  a  married  woman  in  this  country  would  hare  nn 
proprietory  rights  atull  but  for  marriage  nettlemcata,  and  the  rights  which 
they  secure,  are  exeivised  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  trustees. 
This  constitutes  the  fundamental  difference  between  English  and  French 
marriage  settlements.  The  settlement  in  England  is  a  device  for  getting 
the  husband  to  give  up  for  the  sake  of  his  intended  wife  some  of  the 
odious  powers  which  tho  law  confers  upon  him.  The  wife  says  in  sub- 
stance, "  Marry  me  if  you  will,  but  I   will   not  be  married  unless  vou 

to  give  up  some  of  the  powers  which  the  law  gives  you,  and  WIom 
you  consent  to  give  third  persons  the  right  to  hold  you  to  your  bargain, 
nod  prevent  you  not  only  from  using  your  lawful  powers,  but  from  alii; 
the  Datura]  influence  of  a  husband  to  my  money  prejudice.'-  Tin:  French 
law,  speaking  broadly,  does  not  merge  the  wife  in  the  husband,  but 
eiders  marriage,  in  so  far  nB  its  effects  on  property  arc  concerned,  as  a 
contract  like  any  other  between  two  independent  per*  i  of  whom 

□a  his  or  her  rights  against  the  other,  or  the  world  at  Inrge, 

alter  the  nriningo  has  been  contracted,  subject  only  to   tl  u\  or 

apodal  terms  of  the  contract,  as  interpreted  either  by  tho  Jaw  of  the  laud 
or  the  wishes  of  the  parties. 
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To  compare  the  vflEteti  of  these  principles  on  tlie  marriage  relation  in 

;ild  go  bt/OIld  (he  limit"  of  lli.    i  ■:•  tSCBl    ■  'i'-'.r  Ol ,  I  bl  >i .  -  - 1 1  i|  may 

ad  that  the  French  lawgivers  Lave  shown  Anxiety  to  tStabli 

system  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  consults  the  iui.-n.-ts  it  the  poor 

and  of  those  who  have  n  little  money,  as  well  as  those  of  the  rich.     The 

English  tow,  on  tr  hand,  makes  the  with  aJmotl  the  property  of 

the  husband,  unless  she  has  money  enough  to  make  it  wi>rth  while  to  havo 
a  settlement. 

Xhfl  tir*t  and  most  striking  difference  between  the  two  documents  i>, 
that  an  English  settlement  has  trustees  and  a  French  contract  has  DQBO. 
This  difference  gives  the  colour  to  the  whole  tenor  of  each  document. 
Upon  a  marriage  in  England  the  husband  surrenders  the  control,  except 
within  vi-iy  narrow  limits,  over  a  part  of  his  own  property,  and  gives  up 
most  of  the  rights  which  he  would  otherwise  acquire  over  his  wife's  pro- 
perty, to  third  persona,  selected  for  tha  purpose,  who  arc  interposed  between 
the  husband  and  wife  for  their  own  benefit,  as  it  is  supposed,  and  fur  the 
benefit  of  their  future  children.  Jho  stMsOM  prevent  the  married  per- 
sons (the  word  cpour,  which  baa  no  English  equivalent,  is  very  conve- 
nient) from  investing  their  property  except  in  certain  specified  ways; 
they  prevent  them  from  trenching  ou  the  capital  except  for  specified 
purpose.*,  such  nx  the  education  and  advancement  of  the  ehihlrru,  subject 

to  the  oonacnl  of  the  tnutseo;  esd  Bulb/,  ibey  pro*  i  |  respective 

interests  of  the  children  wluu  tiny  marry  or  come  of  age.  In  ;•  French 
marriage  there  is  nothing  answering  to  this.  The  parties  contract  directly 
with  each  other,  without  the  intervention  of  trustees  (who  are  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  unknown  to  Fnnch  law),  and  the  contract  is  enforced  by 
the  ordinary  tribunal*,  a*  in  Other  cases.  Under  the  regime de  commit:, 
the  arrangement  is  that,  subject  to  special  stipulations,  the  husband  and 
wife  shall  form  a  Oftrtnejssbip,  (b|  hus-han:!  to  lie  the  managing  partner,  and 
to  account  to  the  wile,  in  |htm>:i  .1  m-cesxary,  or  by  his  representatives  if 
slie  survives  him,  to  their  children,  or  her  heirs,  if  he  survives  her. 
Under  tli.-  #,./.';;!(•  dotal,  the  bargain  is,  thnt,  in  order  to  assist  the  husband 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  marriage,  the  wife  or  her  family  will  pay  the 
husband  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  is  to  manage  during  the  marriage, 
and  for  which  he  or  his  representatives  arc  liable  to  her  representatives 
after  tlie  marriage.  If  "  the  dower  is  in  danger,"  he  is  liable  at  any 
to  be  colled  to  account  as  to  his  proceedings.  Under  either  system  the 
parents  may,  during  their  life-time,  advance  their  children,  but  the  [l 
r'-.t  1. 1  the  children  on  tlie  death  of  the  parents  is  provided  for,  not  ns 
with  us   by  clauses  in  tho  £•  Minima,  hut   by    tlie  general   law  ns  to 

i-itanccs. 

93m  result  of  this  is,  that  the  husband  and  wife  together,  and  in  most 
cases  the  husband  alone,  has  the  entire  management  of  the  property, 
subject  to  such  supervision  ns  tlie  court*  DU  i*o  over  his  proceed- 

ings at  her  instigation.     Ho  third  person  lias  a  right  to  interfere  between 
thin  i   tho  wile  in  assumed   to  be  competent  to  take  care  of  btr  owu 
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interests  with   the   ordinary  assistance  of  the  courts    of   law]    and  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  law  ii  ned  to  be  those  whirL. 

1 1  to  special  modifications  to  meet  particular  cases,  ©i 
bttW'  ed  people.     In  :i  word,  the  French  marriage  oontracl 

iiiKtrum  - 'general  law  to  the  particular  caac.     The 

English   settlement  is  nn  instrument  devised  for  the  purpose  of  witli- 
drswlog  i hi-  particular  case  from  the  general  law,  and  putting  it  under  a 
nl  law  made  for  the  occasion. 
In  comparing  the  merits'  of  the  two  systems,  it  is  right  bo 

rentnptkrii  h  in  favour  of  the  French  system,  because  it  harmonises 
with  r.n  incompnrably  larger  amount  of  liberty,  cad 

it  in  aelf*evidenl  thai  the  burden  of  proving  :i  Mtfatnt  to  be  beneficial  a 
Upon  Umob  who  impose  ii.     What,  then,  are  tlie  ground*  upon  which  the 
led  by  the  English  sysi-  ba  justified,  and  how  far 

m  tbow  grounda  sound ?     Vi  rjement  and  control  of  a 

certain  part  of  the  property  of  the  luijhaud  and  of  the  property  of  the 

ba  transferred  from  the  parties  principally  interested  to   trustees? 
Dlfltant   WW  may  he  all'  'I   in   lavom  of  different  kinds  of 
menls.     The  cote,  for  tnataooi    i  of  the  parties  to  u  marriage 

is  possessed  of  a  gn -at  landed  estate,  which  may  almost  be  anid  to  rtrjc 
nmongstti:  llinr.    Whether  tho  existence 

:•  It  estate*  is  bem  Bcial  to  the  public,  may  perhaps  he  a  ijuesticn.  but 
it  ia  an  entirely  different  question  from  thai  which  is  here  considered. 
Assuming,  however — and  the  assumption  is  perfectly  safe — that  wl 
may  bo  the  merits  of  such  a  state  of  things,  it  v.  ill  contiuu  tf,  and 

thai  the  laws  which  regulate  real  property  will  lot,  fbi  the  present  at  least, 

inliiiH-iitnlly  revolutionizul.  it  appears  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that 

iage  settlement*  relating  to  such  estates  mutt  continue,  for  varices 
tcchtiieal  M  be  framed  aft  they  are  at  present. 

Betting  these  cafes  aside,  and  considering  the  case  of  those  wlio 
upon  personal  properly,  it  is  often  said  that  if  a  woman  mu  tries  a  trader 
it  is  highly  important  that  she  nnd  her  children  should   be  protect*! 
against  the  possibility  that  he  may  be  ruined  by  speculation.     This  bow- 
erer,  invokes  no  necessity  for  otiv  y  of  trusts.     If  people  could 

marry  here,  as  in  France,  en  bieits  frparv't,  the  wife's  p:<  teetinn  as  to  l*r 
own  property  ngainst  the  husband's  debts  would  be  complete.  It  ii  a 
•efy  serious  question  whether  it  in  desirable  that  die  should  be  able  to 
hate  uny  further  ptot  A  man  in  England  may  marry  and  may 

y  shilling  he  baa  in  the  world  on  his  wife  tor  her  separate  use. 
He  may  lire  handsomely,  or  even  splendidly,  on  their  c>  .-omf| 

no  nomas  bain  •  to  whom  it  helongo.     On  the  •  d  by 

the  npi'iii.in  "  tii  .;■•  l.i  [it  up  ho  may  speculate  as  recklessly  as  he  plcaset, 
and  having  refreshed  himself  in   the  bankruptcy  court  ho  may  inform  oil 
creditors  that  lie  owns  nothing  nt  nil,  that  he  is  supported  entirely  by  his 
wife's  efaarity,  nnd  thai  be  hopes  that  their  wires  are  equally  cluu-i 
und  equally  rich.     Jlow  far  such  an  amngemeal  would  be 
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Fiance  wo  do  not  profess  to  know,  bat,  speaking  I  .madly,  the  French  law 
seems  to  Lc  vise  in  not  favouring  such  schemes.  If  »  woman  marries  a 
man  in  buthWSJ,  that  is  no  reason  why  her  fortune  shun!  !  be  BS  [barked  ia 

the  bnaineas,  and  it  may  be  wry  right  to  enable!  ha  bj  b  lara- 

ti'ii   to  protect  it  from  his  engagements ;    hut  why    :  •  and  tho 

common  children  of  the  marriage  be  protected  from  the  natural 
the  husband's  imprudent  management  of  his  own  fortune?  The  fact  that 
a  BuUI  is  in  n  speculative  trade,  the  fact  that  be  i*  in  trade  Hi  all.  flu;  fact 
that  he  is  rash  or  imprudent,  may  be  I  very  good  rwwmi  for  refusing  tn 
marry  him;  lmt  to  want  to  merry  a  speculator  without  suffering  for  the 
failure  of  hi*  speculations,  a  trader  without  sharing  to  *om«-  extent  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  trade,  an  imprudent  man  with  Injured  by  his 

imprudence,  is  to  wish  to  play  lit  the  gimie  of  "heads  I  win,  tails  you 
IbMj  "  felt  to  try  to  eat  your  cake  nnd  have  your  cake. 

Tlr  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  Settlements  made  on  tho 

marriage  of  persona  not  in  trade;  professional  men,  fur  example,  or  th<  c 
who  live  on  official  or  other  fixed  income--.  Why  should  a  man  of  this 
cla*s  and  hia  wife  bo  prevented  from  managing  their  own  money  in  their 
own  w.iv?  A  doctor  with  a  fair  practice  marries  a  woman,  say  with 
10,000/.  In  England,  if  he  hud  DO  priffit*  fortHM,  he  would  probably  be 
called  upon  to  insure  his  lift,  and  to  assign  the  policy  and  the  10,  OUU/.  to 
ii  n  iocs  on  the  trusts  shortly  described  above.  Under  the  French  law  ho 
would  have  the  entire  management  of  the  property  I  ni.ove 

di.ciibid.  The  pi  mit  inn  of  the  husband  would  obriOttST/  be  better  Under 
the  Trench  law,  but  in  what  respect  RB<3  U ■!■  t  what  circuinstanccs 
would  the  position  of  the  wife  be  belter  under  the  English  law? 

It  may  he  said,  first,  thai  il""  investment  clauses  of  the  settlement 
secure  her  and  BjlTSJ  security  to  her  parents,  or  tho-e  who  arc  interested  ia 
lur  prosperity,  that  she  shall  have  the  advantage  of  a  fair  income  rJoflred 
In  in  ho  property  during  her  marriage;  that  the  money  shall  DOt  be 
squandered  cither  in  extravagant  living  or  in  rash  speculation,  aud  that 
then  shall  be  something  at  all  events  to  provide  for  the  ebiloVn  of  the 

;  [age.     It  might  be  said — May  not  this  man,  if  he  gets  tin itro!  of 

the  money,  dispose  of  it  in  fifty  ways,  nnd  cither  coax  or  l.ully  his  wift 
not  interfering  with  his  proceedings.     It"  that  happens,  what  will  become 
of  the  children  of  the  mama-.-  I  '    y  will  he  reduced  to  poverty.     All 

this  sound*  extremely  plan  iblc,  especially  in  the  ear*  of  parents  who  do 
not  shore  their  daughter  MO  for  an  accepted  I  if  court- 

ship were  the  it  State  of  things,  if  tin  'ctnain  all 

her  life  :i  girl  of  twenty -one  or  twenty-two,  if  the  man  were  always  to  !<• 
a  young  gentleman  With  M.IV  just  tacked  to  his  name,  with  uncertain 
ptospecte,  and,  above  all,  invested  with  a  character  as  unpleasant  to  the  old 
people  as  it  is  interesting  to  the  young  om 

Time,  however,  docs  not  stand  still.  Some  TCOMj  »  ttM  the  in  vclist's 
phrase,  "elapse."      The  marriage  turns  out  well.     T;  parents  arc 

dead.     Her  interests  and  wishes  centto  in   ber   liusibnnd   and    children. 
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He  b  a  prudent,  sctivc  nan,  and  he  has  opportunities,  which  in  Li*  judg- 
ment, and  in  hers  too,  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  whole 
family  to  seize,  of  employing  part  of  hi*  wifv  *  fortune  in  some  particular 
way.  Be  (lie  advantage  never  so  great,  be  the  necessity  what  it  may,  tie 
trustees  are  bound  by  the  express  words  of  the  settlement,  and,  unless 
they  specifically  authorize  the  use  proposed  to  be  made  of  the  money,  tic 
thing  cannot  lie  done.  A  man  and  his  wife  thus  find  a  set  of  trustee*, 
\ilio  know  and  care  comparatively  little  about  thin],  their  family  and 
their  i istantly  interposed  between  them  and  their  own  money. 

This  is  very  unpleasant  for  the  trustees,  most  vexatious  to  the  parents, 
ami  if  the  DM  i-als  arc  people  of  tense  and  have  the  ordinary  inclination  in 
consult  i lit-  interest  of  their  children,  it  is  most  disadvantageous  for  the 
children. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  husband  finds  that  his  professional 

prospects  in  England  arc  had,  hut  that  there  ia  an  excellent  opening  far  hits 

«t  anxious  to  go  to  Sydney  for  other  reasons  :  it  would 

suit  his  wife's  btstltB ;   Lis  and  licr  nearest  friends  are  settled  there,  Ac.  It 

!  obviously  be  the  part  of  a  prudent  man  to  go  to  Sydney,  to  spend  part 

of  the  lO.ufJOf.  in  getting  there;  to  furnish  a  house  with  another  part  of  it; 

and  very  possibly  to  invest  the  rcat  in  mortgage  or  Government  securities 

w  South   \  i' re  the  rata  of  interest  is  considerably  higher 

than  in  England.     Under  the  French  system,  our  physician  could  do  ill 

this  without  asking  any  one's  leave.   Under  the  English  system  he  would 

probably  be  unable  to  apply  OM  ptnay  of  his  will"*  money  to  any  one  of 

dtsjM  purpose*.     He  WOttld  have  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose,  oa  the 

security  of  his  life- interest  in  the  income,  and  submit  to  all  the  collateral 

vexation  and  expense  of  life  insurance,  &c. ;  in  short,  he  would  probably 

be  unable  to  go  at  all. 

This  is  but  one  instance  of  a  hundred  thousand.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  which  is  almost  self-evident  if  it  ia  attended 
to,  that  an  English  marriage  settlement  of  the  kind  in  question  is  useful 
only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  marriage  itself  was  a  mistake.  If  a  man 
is  such  a  fool  as  not  to  be  tit  to  manage  his  own  property,  or  such  a  brute 
as  to  be  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  if  his 
wilo  has  so  little  character  that  she  can  neither  gain  his  affections  nor 
influence  his  conduct,   nor  appeal  to  a  court  of  Jaw  for  protection 

If  and  her  children,  the  English  system  is,  to  some  extent,  better 
than  the  French.  But  to  what  extent,  even  in  this  case,  is  it  better? 
It  is  quite  true  that  under  ordinary  settlements  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  invest  (he  settlement  funds  in  an  unsafe  manner;  but  the 
husband  may  part  with  his  life-interest  in  the  income.  A  man  of  thirty, 
who  is  entitled  to  the  interest  of  10,000f.  for  his  life,  may  get  a  round 
sum  for  it  paid  down;  and  suppose  he  squanders  it,  what  is  to  become  of 
the  family  till  he  dies  ?  His  wile  may  be  of  about  the  same  age,  and 
she,  ut  all  event*,  will  get  nothing  till  his  death.  His  children  will  got 
something  ou  the  death  of  both  their  parents,  but  by  that  time,  in  all 
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probability,  llu-y  would  luivo  got  more  harm  from  a  Jong  interval  of 
pOTOrij  -]  BO  ili>'  ■  BUI  Of  tBQOtJ  to  which  titty  migbt  ultimately  bo 
entitled  would  ever  repay.  Nay,  the  sum  i tat! I' may  ho  diminished  by  the 
11  -i-  of  1 1  it*  power  of  advanr.'iiu-nt  which  IBOtl  settlements  contain,  and  if 
;i  liulicr  and  his  grown-up  children  ■,-. (abed  to  combine  to  defraud  a 
settlement  and  to  defeat  its  objects,  and  had  a  .  ther, 

they  migbt  contrive  ways  of  doing  ao.  Even  then,  in  tin-  e\i  n/me  1  :i •.• 
just  put,  a  settlement  is  an  imperfect  security,  but  ii  is  nnly  n  !l"  evident 
ili.a  if  a  v. iiiiiiiii  marries  a  brute  and  a  tool,  she  must  expect  to  bo 
il'le.  ud  her  children  will  be  wretched  too. 
The  truth  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  English  marriage  IWdUffllnmll 
KM  made  in  obedienco  to  a  sentiment  which,  thougli  quite  intelligible 
■iiid  i!ir  fan  unnatural,  ought  not  to  be  encouraged.  Marriage  gives  the 
husband,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  cose,  almost  unlimited  power  over 
the  wife's  happiness,  and  indeed  over  her  character  and  herself,  mid  parents 
naturally  see  in  their  daughters'  lovers  men  who  are  about  to  destroy  nil 
the  authority  which  tiny  have  hitherto  exercised,  to  weaken  very  greatly 
some  of  the  closest  ties  of  affection,  to  put  new  elements — elements  of 
which  the  parents  may  totally  disapprove — into  the  characters  which  ihey 
Ii  n  1  -diicnteil,  and  to  a  great  extent  frVBfd,  and,  over  and  above  that,  to 
exercise  a  sort  of  despotism  over  their  persons  and  property,  except  in  so 
fur  ns  the  stipulations  of  a  settlement  may  rutin  in  them.  A  man  is 
naturally  jealone  of  all  this  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  marriage  Mttle- 
111 'tit  ix  the  only  ohaa&OJ  through  which  his  jealousy  can  find  an  open 
Tenia  He  nnil  Ml  lawyer  frfJSC  it  v.  ill.  the  unexpressed  and  hardly 
conscious  conviction — for  the  lawyer  is  always  a  man  of  routine,  an '. 
father's  feelings  are  excited — that  they  are  talcing  precautions  against  an 
enemy.  Mind  he  does  not  speculate,  mind  lie  does  not  waste  the  money, 
mind  he  does  not  rob  the  children;  don't  leave  anything  to  my  <!hm  '  :.  r", 
discretion — she  is  so  infatuated  with  this,  fellow,  who  seems  to  me  nothing 
particular,  that  aha  would  give  her  eyes  out  of  her  head  if  he  anked  her; 
tie  him  up  hand  and  foot,  and  get  every  farthing  out  of  him  that  you 
possibly  can.  The"*,  not  in  words,  but  in  tone  ami  spirit,  arc  the  instruc- 
tions which  men  usually  give  to  the  attorney  who  frames  their  daughters' 
settlement*.  Thoy  forget,  or  ruber  they  do  not  like  to  remember,  that  wbu 
all  is  said  mid  done,  the  h unkind  will  be  nearer  and  dearer  to  the  wife 
than  the  father  or  mother ;  that  the  presumption  is,  that  he  will  care  much 
more  for  her  than  thoy  do,  and  a  thousand  times  more  for  her  children  ; 
that  in  all  probability  he  will  know  liis  own  business  best;  that,  in 
tying  his  hands,  they  are  tying  hands  that  would  be  used  for  her  service 
in  circumstances  which  cannot  possibly  be  foreseen  ;  and  that  il  the  hOIM 
really  require,1*  such  elaborate  kicking  straps  and  martingales,  he  hnd 
hi  iter  not  bo  put  into  harness  at  all.  No  conditions  that  can  bo  framed 
can  prevent  a  husband  from  destroying  bis  wife's  happiness,  debatK 
her  mind,  making  bar  children  n-eundi-els  and  outcasts,  ruining  tie  ir 
name,  their  character,  and  their  very  soulr,  and  when  a  man  is  freely 
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allowed  to  do  si  1  tbia  without  restraint,  ia  it  not  rather  straining  at  a  , 
while  swallowing  a  camel  to  prevent  bis  investing  her  money,  except  ia 
government  securities,  or  on  mortgage  of  freehold  estates  in  England  .' 

In  applying  these  ▼iewa  to  practice,  it  mast  always  bo  remembered  that, 
thongh  the  existing  law  and  the  practice  founded  upon  it  may  be  very  in- 
convenient, though  they  imply  a  low  view  of  the  relation  between  husband 
awl  wife,  and  a  low  estimate  of  the  sense  and  spirit  of  married  women, 
they  go  together,  and  it  is  nearly  impos«i  ■  r  the  one  without  alter- 

ing the  other.  So  long  as  the  law  i»  what  it  i.«,  it  is  limply  impossible  ft* 
the  friends  of  n  lady  about  to  inru-rv  to  allow  her  to  marry  without  any 
mt  at  all,  as  the  effect  of  doing  so  would  1  ■  to  make  a  present  of 
the  whole  of  Iu-r  property  to  her  husband,  leaving  her  wholly  dependent 
mi  hi m.  If  Hm  had  a  right  to  be  considered  as  hia  partner,  if  she  ecaH 
bo  iluring  the  marriage,  or  sue  his  executors  after  his  death,  as  a 
French  wil  an  account  of  the  partnership  funds,  she  might  I* 

trusted  to  take  care  of  herself.      A  grown-up  woman   ought  to  be,  and 
generally  is,  fully  nble  to  protect  herself  and  btt  children  from  force  or 
and  there  ia  no  reason  for  interfering  wit!:  mate  infl'ientt 

tionita  hatband  aequirtt  rjvWC  his  wife.  IF  she  wiaheata 
spend  part  of  her  fortune,  or  even  the  whole  or  it,  in  helping  him  in  nil 
ncccMities,  why  should  sho  be  prevented  beforehand  from  doing  so?  War 
should  it  be  supplied  that  her  relations  will  understand  her  interests  before 
marriage  better  than  she  will  under.-  land  them  afterwards?  As  mat  ten 
actually  stand,  however,  n  settleni  the    only  protection  available 

against  •  state  of  tbo  law  whio  revive,  and  thongh   it  is  an 

awkwnrd  and  cumbrous  one,  it  can  hardly  be  dlsTpeUJBCu  with.  The  only 
which  can  be  given  to  persona  about  to  marry,  so  long  » 
the  law  remains  unaltered,  is  to  make  the  investment  clause  aa  wide  ai 
possible,  fo  prevent  the  attorneys  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  from  view- 
ing the  parties  to  the  marriage  n3  natural  enemies,  likely  to  abuse  thrir 
powers  to  the  utmost  to  each  other's  disadvantage,  utterly  unfit  to  be 
trusted  with  the  mftn<  of  their  own  affairs,  and  likely  to  care  Us 

leas  for  tho  interests  of  their  children  when  they  are  actually  born  than 
the  possible  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  before  they  are  thought  of. 
Let  thorn  remember,  in  a  word,  that  if  the  marriage  in  n  happy  or.' 
•  titedient  will  be  a  mere  BOiaanea;  whilst  If  the  marriage  is  unhappy-,  the 
m  itlenieiit  at  beat  may  bo  a  trilling  alleviation  of  part  of  thu  nibtery  which 
such  a  mill-rinse  will  involve. 
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(To lours  of  the  Rouble  Stors. 


Hither,  when  oil  the  deep  unsounded  skka 

Bhadlared  With  silent  start,  she  clomb, 
A  :pI  as  with  optic  glosses  Lcr  keen  eyes 

Pierrcii  tlir.V  the  tnystir  dmm\ 
Regions  of  lmii]  uiiitt.T  fitkiiiK  forms, 

Ilrndics  of  lire,  hasy  gleams, 
Clutter*  and  I  i  Ids,  and  bcc-likc  swarms 

Of  aims,  and  Btairr  strCSSl 
She  f+xr  the  snowy  poles  of  moonless  Mar?, 

Hi  it  innnellnni!  fOODd  of  milky  light 
Below  Orion,  wnl  those  double  stum 

WhttQOt  tlic  one  wore  bright 
Is  circled  by  the  other. 

roof. 

If  the  HcSl  He  observed  on  x  clear  night,  if.  will    be  seen   that  tlicj 
with  different  colours.     The  most  noticeable  hue*  arc  red,  white, 
and  yellow  :   ao  stars  eathfl ■;:  I  d h 'im:t  bhta  or  grccu  colour,  though  some 
Iuitc  a  bluish  or  gt  rti  I  si  n  -tides,  where  the  air 

is  scarcely  ever  free  from  ham  ami  vapour,  ihi    •  1  i  \  •  r  - ■  i y  of  colouring  is 
ipt,  very   wrikinc;   but  in   Seuthtrn  clinic*,   mil   especially   in 
inland  when  tin-  :ur  i*  le*>  humid,  the  effect  i*  far  gre.1t.1T  :  tlic 

whole  vault  of  boitf  «t  with  sjarlt ling  gitn*.     Tin;  flUfen  nee  of 

r-c  have  mentioned,  i  ibk  to  Sit  liked  eye,  in  our  clime,  only 

among  atnrtt  nf  the  first  and  second  magnitudes.  Even  among  these 
obaervera  differ  slightly;  the  colours,  however,  of  the  following  bright 
stars  are  unmistakable : — Aldcbnran,  Arcturus,  Bctelgucus,  and  Pollux, 
are  red;  Sirius,  Arided,  and  Kegulus,  are  white;  Capello,  Proeyon,  and 
Dublie,  are  yellow.  Altair,  Vega,  BplOB,  ami  Ossfor,  aft  p'-ncrally  de- 
scribed as  white.  The  first  two  arc  not  very  distant  from  each  >  I 
and  can  he  readily  compared.  Vega,  passing  near  the  zenith  c.rly  in  the 
afternoon  nt  this  season  of  the  year,  will  be  recognize'l  by  Eta  brilliancy  and 
the  two  c onpanj OB  stars  to  the  south,  ft  little  westerly.  In  the  cam* 
direction  from  Vegn,  lien  Altnir,  the  central  and  brightest  star  of  three 
near  together.  It  will  be  found  Bait  Altai?  ami  Vega  present  a  d 
contrast.  The  former  exhibits  a  yellowish  tinge,  while  Vega  shines  with 
a   bluish   white  colour,  which  nmy  be  aptly  coiBpoTei  gleam  of 

bod  rtooL  '1  -i a  hmnliflil  itari  Bpiesi  ii  of  tin  bubs  oolow  as  Vega  ; 
pet  haps  the  blue  tinge  is  Elightly  more  decided  in  Spica.  Castor,  the 
western  star  of  the  twin  slant  Castor  and  Pollux,  will  be  found  in  the 
evening  in  the  cist.     It  has  a  slightly  green  linge  when  eecu  ly  the  nuked 
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rini  telescope  of  moderate  power.     A  telescope  of  higlicr  power 
revives  it  into  two  itara,  one  while,  the  other  pale  green. 

The-  ancients  noted  some  of  these  brighter  stars,  and  we  thus  learn  the 
remarkable   fact   that   their  colours   art   not   unchangca'j!  ■  iui  «i 

eclchmted  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients  as  a  bright  red  star;  it  is  now 
decidedly  white  Other  changes  have  been  noted,  and  some  of  these  hare 
occurred  within  a  comparatively  short  lime.  Startling  thoughts  arc 
suggested  by  these  variations :  we  Bcem  urged  to  the  conclusion  th.it 
somo  vast  change  has  taken  place  in  the  very  constitution  of  these  orbs; 
and  thcucc  might  gather  that  it  i«  within  tho  bounds  of  possibility  UW, 
st  some  ftiturc  period,  the  light  dispensed  by  our  own  sun  should  be  auni- 
arly  modified  !  We  shall  presently  notice  a  tl»eory,  or  rather  a  tpeeu- 
.iti.n,  that  has  been  started  on  this  subject.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
we  must  describe  the  singular  and  beautiful  phenomena  revealed  by  die 
telescope. 

Among  the  stars  either  altogether  unseen,  or  but  faintly  visible,  to  the 
naked  eye,  the  telescope  reveals  the  same  diversity  of  colouring.  Many  d 
these  stars,  indeed,  arc  found  to  be  coloured  in  a  more  marked  manner 
than  IbOM  we  have  hitherto  nicuturinl.  Store  are  found  shining  with  » 
scarlet,  blood-red,  brilliant  orange,  »v  deep  yellow  colour.  Still,  however, 
no  stars  of  a  deep  blue  or  green  liut  OCCUX  niuyly.  Thus  far,  then,  the 
telescope  has  merely  extended  the  range  of  our  view,  without  &- 
ig  appearances  differing  in  any  important  respect  from  those  already 
observed.  When,  however,  a  telescope  of  sufficient  power  is  directed 
successively  to  double  or  multiple  stars,  we  soon  notice  new  and  singular 
pi  K  HQBHMi  Not  only  do  we  find  every  shade  and  tint  of  the  primary  ass 
secondary  colours,  and  such  hue*  as  grey,  (awn,  and  ash-colour,  but  VI 
notice  that  in  many  cases  the  stnrs  forming  a  binary  system  are  of  com- 
plementary colours.  Struve  fill  observed  that  this  is  tho  case  in  upwards 
of  ono  hundred  of  the  double  systems.  In  triple  and  multiple  eralcsat, 
similar  arrangemeuU  of  colour  are  noticed. 

We  Brand  a  list  of  mtnc  of  the  most  remarkable  and  btantrM 
binary  stars  within  the  reach  of  telescopes  of  moderate  power.  Tke 
number  following  the  name  of  each  star  expresses  its  magnitude.  Kor 
the  convenience  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  desire  t<i  view  these 
objects,  and  who  posses*  charts  of  the  heavens,  or  celestial  globes,  we  gi»« 
the  position  of  each  star,  on  the  figure  representing  the  constellation  to 
which  it  belongs. 

•  Cancri  (5),  in  the  northern  claw.     Orange  and  pm 

t  Herculis  (-1),  on  the  eastern  arm,  near  the  body.  Light  green 
and  red. 

21  Comto  Bcronicis  (6),  near  the  northern  wing  of  Virgo.  Orangt 
and  green. 

CI   Cygni  (G),  DCst  &C  southern  foot.     Both  jcllow. 

8  Mnnociirtis  (l),  on  the  nostril.     Gold  and  lilac. 

k  Bootis  (fi),  on  the  northern  hand.     White  and  blue. 
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C  Cram  Mir.  '  Ac  Deal1!  tail.     White  and  light  green.     Dis- 

tance 14".  If  this  star  (Miznr)  bo  observed  with  tlio  naked  eye  on  a  clear 
night,  :i  I-  ior)  will  be  obaarved  close-  beside  it.     The 

distance  between  M:*;ir  and  hlsttt  w  no  leas  than  720",  yet  from  obser- 
vations of  their  proper  me-lionn,  which  nro  found  to  bo  identical,  astro- 
nomers conclude  iliac  they  ibrm  one  system;  a  triple  OQt,  mucu  Mizar  is 
a  double  atari  On  the  other  hand,  n  fourth  star,  nearer  to  Mizar  than 
Aleor  in,  is  found  to  have  a  different  proper  motion,  hSmBM  wc  may  con- 
elude  that  its  association  with  Mizar  and  Aleor  is  |  ul,but  merely 
optical. 

ft  Scorpii  (2),  a  bright  atnr  in  the  Scorpion's  head.  White  and 
Jilao. 

ft  Cygni,  Albireo  (.'!),  on  the  beak.     Yellow  and  blue. 

n  (u«iiopei«  (i),  OH  the  wnUt.     White  and  purple. 

y  Delphini  (-1),  mu  the  eve.     Yellow  and  green. 

y  Aricti*,  Mcsartim  (-1),  at  llie  tip  of  tlU  W III  SO  horn  ;  the.  first 
double  star  detected  l.y  the.  teleacope.     White  and  grey. 

i'  and  «5  Lyraj  (5),  a  quadruple  star,  on  the  stand  of  the  Lyre.  A 
m  :  v  Ion  ;  OW0C  resolves  the  star  into  a  double  one,  the  distance  betvweu 
the  conatituents  being  no  less  than  210".  Each  of  these,  when  closely  ob- 
served  with  higher  powers,  is  found  to  bo  a  double  star.  The  distance 
between  the  first  pair  is  3"2"  ;  the  colours  arc  white  and  pale  red.  The 
distance  between  the  second  pair  is  2  G";  Loth  are  white. 

It  has  boon  suggested  that  the  diversity  of  colouring  of  which  wc  b 
given  these  illustrations  may  be  merely  the  effect  of  contrast.  It  i«  well 
known  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  brightly  coloured  object,  other 
objects,  leas  bright,  appear  tinged  with  the  opposite,  or  complementary 
colour.  Tl mi--,  it  the  scarlet  curtains  of  n  window,  through  which  the  light 
of  the  sun  is  pouring,  be  drawn  close,  objects  in  thu  room,  not  actually 
under  the  glnre  ul'  the  red  light  thus  produced,  appear  green ;  even  the 
blnac  of  n  bright  fire  assuming  that  colour.  "Where  one  star  is  large  and  of 
a  decided  colour,  the  other  small  and  of  the  true  complementary  colour, 
this  explanation  is  not  only  plnu.iiUe,  but  probable.  But  the  reader 
cannot  have  failed  to  notice  in  the  above  list  of  double  star?,  many  cases 
in  which  the  colours  of  both  constituents  are  decided,  yet  not  coinplc- 
BMBBUJi  b  MOM  inatttoaj  both  stars  are  of  the  same  colour,  or  Tcry 
nearly  so.  Here,  then,  the  suggested  explanation  altogether  Ilnls.  Again, 
we  may  subject  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  the  teat  of  experiment. 
Wluro  the  com  of  a  biagry  system  are  not  too  c!c*e,  we  may  hide 

one,  and  allow  the  other  to  be  seen.     Thus,  the   ciTect  of  contrast  I 
removed,  wc  should  azpaot  the  colouring  of  the  visible  constituent  to  dis- 
appear.    In  some  cases,  indeed,  a  decided  modification  is  thus  produced 
in  the  BppSMDl  coloming  of  the  smaller  component  of  a  double  system, 
Hon  frequently,  however,  the  colours  remain   as  distinct,  when  the  stars 

icwed  separately,  iu  when  both  op  Struvc 

this  specially   in  the  case  of  the   three   stare  composing  ,    the 
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Inrgi:  h  U  orange,  the  Iwa  smallest  being  bit:' 

the  tame  i  fine  don  gni).    He 

applied,   "  be 
those  stars  binding,  one  with  Hsyi"  ■'.«.  lis-    other  with  it- 

seem  driven  to  the  conduiton,  that  the 
observed  .  triple,  or  multiple  systems  of  Stan,  axe  Inbermt  i 

B  arrived  Dt  <■  i.icaiin 

ni:d  developm  nbt  that  these  systems,  and 

stars  generally,  are  engirdled  about  by  planets,  which,  in  thr ■', 

i  lades  of  : 
iluj  vexed  question  i  i!'  worlds,  it  tlihik,  be  safety 

riadi 
ight  Otbl  tlio  eye,  or  revealed  by  the  teleaeopr,  . 

■■Is  on  mvriads  that  no  eye  of  man  has  seen,  or  shall  ever  see,  spent 
r  orbit*  :  I  .igantic  solitude — that  from  no  spo 

able  universe  but  the  speck  tliat  we  itihuii  i.-c  of  adoTBtiea 

or  of  prayer.     Imagine  then,  if  possible,  the  effect  of  the  diver? 

ive  described,  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  planetary  member* 
I  ese  systems.     Or  rather,  agree  with  the  younger 
that  "it  may  be  easier  suggested  in  wot 

what  u  variety  of  illuminatiou  two  stars — a  red  and  a  green,  or  a   j 
04  fa  BitUt  afford  :i  |  liming  aroum1  and 

nig  contrast*  :i  J  and  a  green  daj 

instance,  ullcnn  '  rknew)  must  atriae 

the  presence  or  absence  of  one  or  other,  or  both,  from  the  horiz' 
eliould  be  the  nature  of  beings  inliabiting  such  planets,  w!:  .(eriiJ 

'•mflelvcs,  it  were   i 
faculties  given  to  man  to  imagine.     It  is  sufficient  that  ire  know 

I  is,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy,  adjusted 
nature  and  their  powers  to  the  situation  ia  wl  (hem. 

We  shall  lUtie 

offering  a  different  explanation  of  the  diversity  of  colouring  among  the 
Mora.     If  these  theories  should  be  continued  by 

we  need  no  longer  resort  to  the  idea  that  there  is  any  m 
dHfaenea  cither  in  the  original  constitution,  or  present  t>l 

<-sc  orb*.     We  shall  require  to  mskc  sotno  praliminary  remark* 
by  way  <>!  illustration. 

first,  lc-t  the  read  ik  ol'n  canal,  oleerrinfl; 

a  series  of  wares,  uniformly  propagated  be  stream.     If  be  wUhe* 

no  the  height  of  these  «  .ill  hare  to  remain  Mtikhed 

Kith  a  rough  approximation  only.     Many  method*  \ 
themselves,  but  non  acy  lie  can  dej 

seem  thai  difficult  to  determino  exactly  1 1 

of  the  waves,  that  is,  thu  distance  between  *u  cats.     A 
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simple  method,  however,  will  suffice  to  determine   thin  feature  of 
wares,  with  any  ri  quiiol  degree  of  accuracy.     Let  the  observer,  fixing 
his  eye  oa  a  certain  wave,  walk  any  measured  distance  (aay  100  yard*)  at 
the  same  rate  us  ilii'  wave  ig  moving.      Btt]  accomplishes  this 

distance  in  65  seconds.     He  knows,  tin  n,  thai  baton 

of  tlic  wave*  is  100  yards  in  C5  seconds.  Let  him  now,  standing  ■till 
for  65  seconds,  count  the  Bomber  of  ercati  that  pan  him  En  that  time. 
Suppose  360  pass  hitn.     Then,  from  Li  I  he  knoWa  that 

fhefiftt  wliieh  pasted  hits  baa:  travelled  100  yard*  Iron  bin.    Within 

thai  distance  all  the  3f»0  waves  arc  uniformly  distributed.  Thai  tEfl 
breadth  of  each  is  j|gth  part  of  100  yards,  or  ten  inches.  This  result  is 
perfectly  reliable,  it',  daring  his  second  observation,  his  position  OH  tho 

lias  been  unchanged.     But  let  OS  imagine  that  he  has  made  thi* 
observation  from  a  truck — on  mils  by  the  canal's  edge — nud  that,  un- 
noticed by  him,  the  truck  has  glided  uniformly  along  tho  rails.     I 
rappon  that  this  motion  btt  taken  place  its  t 

the  wave*,  and  that  while  he  is  counting  the  passing  cre.-t  I  the  track  | 
a  distance  of  20  yards.  It  i*  trident  that  when  the  last  wave  passes  him, 
(he  Href  En  120  yards,  [attend  of  100,  ttom  bim.  Thus  the  3G0  waves  are 
distributed  over  ISO  yards,  and  the  true  breadth  of  each  II  ,'.uih  pari 
of  120  yards,  or  twelve  inches.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tun' 
moved  over  20  yards,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  waves,  it  is  equally 
obvious  tlint  the  SCO  waves  arc  distributed  over  only  80  yards,  and  the 
true  brmdth  of  each  is  then- for:-  3J0th  part  of  80  yards,  or  only  eight 
inches.  Similarly,  at  whatever  rate  the  truck  move?,  it  is  evident  the 
observer  can  no  Jouger  depend  ou  the  result  of  Li-i  observation-.  IT  it 
mores  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  w.ivis  travel,  tluy 
appear  narrower,  if  it  moves  with  th  m  they  Bp]    ir  bltflder,  than  they 

arc.     Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  truck  to  mo. 
the  same  direction,  and  at  the  some  rate,  :is  the  waves   travel,  In  v.  hieh 

case  (if  wo  could  etrjipose  the  observer  to  remain  u  ni  of  thai 

motion)  all  undulation  would  appear  to  hdlta  to  have  e 
t  >  have  a  waved  but  UWnoving  mh 

Let  u«  now  rai.-. !•  our  thougl  oe  atrial  wares  producing  si-uud. 

Corresponding  to  the  height  of  the  waves  before  considered,  we  most  noW 

..uiijiiiuult    of  the  waves,    that    is,   the    amplitude    Oi 
vibration-  |  |  them.     This  i  I  the  loudness  of  the  bound, 

and,  vice  rvrad,  the  loudness  of  different  sound*  lorm  Eomo 

idea  of  tho  relative  amplitudes  of  the  vibrations  producing  them.     We 
might  still  speak  of  the  breadth  of  the  tffeVbtj  Of  the  distance  bit 
successive  points  of  Kraal  eon  -.  we  shall,  however,  sjieak  of  this 

wares,  that  being  tlic  I  d  mode  of 

expression.    This  feature  determines  the  n:u  of  a  arand,  and  from  (lie 
BOM  I ••  i-  D    ;•■  in  turn,  determine  the  length  of  the  waves  produoil 
But  l#t  M  cotaidsT  if  this  determination  is,  in  every  case,  to  be  depi  i 
on.     If  Ute  observer  and  the  source  of  sound  arc  both  ot  rest,  or  both 
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lg  in  the  game  direction  with  equal  velocities,  there  ia  no  reason  for 
tneat  of  tliis  criterion. 
tho  source  of  sound   is  moving,  or  if  both  are  in  motion,  i 
directions,  may  we   net  tmegUS.  that  i"  IBM  ttte,  as  in  the  former,  the 

b  of  the  waves  will  no  lot 

i  the  obaarra  total  ouch  motion,  or  motions,  into  account?  Wii 
shottl  i!ii!   the  WW  would  appear  aliartcr,  that  is,  the  note 

the  sound  high,  i".   If  tin  di-tance  from  the  source  of  sound 

liiinui:  :.d  vice  versd.      To  produce  nn  appreciable   effect,  xh-. 

relative  velocity  of  the  observer  and  the  source  nf  sound  must  bear  *a 
appreciable  illation  to  the  velocity  of  sound,  or  more  than  7-10  miles  n 
hour.  A  velocity  sufficiently  great  for  tail  purpose-  may  readily  to 
obtained  on  a  railway.     A  velocity  nf  thirty-seven  mile*  an  hour,  or 

I  f  the  velocity  of  sound,  would  sensibly  affect  the  note  of  any  soand. 
■apposing  ■  ur  theory  to  be  correct.  On  this  point  we  arc  no  longer  left 
in  doubt.      Tin;  results  trf  I  "1   00    the    railway    unitbg 

rjlrtobiand  Baaereea  have  been  found  to  correspond  exactly  with  pre- 
dictions  fanned  on  tlie  hypothesis  we  hare  stilted.  These  experiments 
us  described  by  the;  late  Professor  Nichol : — "  At  intervals  of  soee- 
thing  upwards  of  a  thousand  yards  were  placed  three  groups  of  nmnom 
who  remained  moiionless  during  tho  requisite  period.  Another  mtuxisa 
on  the  railway  sounded,  at  intervals,  one  unii" am  note  ;  and  its  effects  cc 
the  curs  of  the  stationary  musicians  bare  been  fully  published.  Fhas 
these  certainly — from  the  recorded  changM  between  grace  and  the  raw* 
acute,  and  pice  vosd,  confirming  even  ruuntricaUg  what  the  relative 
Telocili'ja  might  have  enal-h-1  OtJO  to  predict, — it  inpoan  justifiable  tc 
conclude  that  tlie  general  theory  is  correct,  and  that  the  note  of  say 
sound  may  be  greatly  modified,  if  not  wholly  changed,  hy  the  velocity  of 
the  individual  hearing  it,'" — or  (it  thould  have  been  added)  of  the  source  of 
sound  itself. 

We  shall  now  present  the  theory  of  51.  Doppler  on  tlie  colours  of 
lli.-   double  stars.      The   illustrations   wc   have  given    will    enable  tie 
reader  to  anticipate  Its  nature.    Light  aim  i»  propagated  l>y  undulations, 
which  ere  conceived  to  tak<  |         in  an  ethereal  mediiun  of  nearly  ii 
elasticity  and  impalpability,  occupying  nil  space,  and  the   pons  c. 
bodies.     But  the  undulation*  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak  travel  with 
a  velocity  that  the  human  mind  is  utterly  unable  to  follow  ;    they  arc  si* 
nf  inconceivable  ininuii  ne-.     They  arc  produced   by  vibration-- 
mtare  is  far  from  simple;   speaking  generally,  however,  wo  may  say 
their  amplitude  determine*  the  intensity  of  the  light  produced,  while 
Unjlh  of  the  waves  formed  by  them  determines  the  valour  of  tho  He 
genera]]  tvaTea  of  different  lengths  I  fan  the  colour 

thi   light,  we  can  determine  the  average  length  of  the  waves  producing  it 
Now,  guided  by  the  two  illustrations  we  have  given,  the  reader  will  ca*ilj 
•ee  that  this  determination   is  to  be  depended  upon  as  accurate. 
the>  observer  and  the  suurce  of  light  arc  approaching,  or  separating) 
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with  a  v  '  r.ing  an  appreciable  relation  to  the  velocity  of  tight. 

This  velocity,  it  in  wr>ll  known,  i*  no  less  than  191,600  niiloa  ill  each 
second   of  lin.o.     E  ica  of  motion   with   which  wo  are  familiar 

seems  absolute  ret  when  compared  with  this  inconceivable  velocity. 
But  there  are  motions  among  the  stars  —  orbital  motions  in  don! At, 
triple,  ami  multiple  systems,  and  proper  motions  of  these  systems, 
and  of  single  stare —  whose  fMOflilSoi  bear  some  proportion  even  to 
the  immense  velocity  of  light.  Our  own  sun,  with  his  attendant  planets, 
is  travelling  through  space  with  a  comparatively  slow  movement,  his 
velocity  having  been  calculated  at  about  150,000,000  miles  in  a  year. 
But  wo  cannot,  doubt  that  the  proper  motions  of  many  stars,  and  systems 
of  stnrs,  are  far  greater  than  this.  We  would  more  particularly,  however, 
call  attention  to  the  orbital  motions  in  double  systems  of  stars.  In  some 
of  these,  in  which  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbits  is  great,  each  member 
sweeps  with  amazing  velocity  over  that  portion  of  its  orbit  nearest  to  the 
position  of  closest  qppMMll  HI  PMJWttr.  Ami  in  many 
to  the  immensity  of  the  orbits  descried,  this  velocity  ll  maintained,  with 
little  change,  for  many  years.  Now,  neglecting  for  a  moment  all  consi- 
deration of  the  proper  motion  common  to  each  memher  of  the*  system, 
let  ub  consider  the  effects  of  the  orbital  motions  of  the  two  stars.  Where 
the  plane  in  which  these  movements  take  place  is  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  Bight  of  the  ubMVMC  on  earth,  it  is  obvious  they  can  produce  no 
appreciable  change  in  the  distanrr  of  either  alar  from  liini.      When,  bow- 

thi*  plane  is  coincident  with,  or  inclined  nt  a  small  angle  to,  the  line 
of  sight,  then,  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  tli-ir  i>:it Ijh,  the  stars  are 
rapidly  changing  their  distances  from  the  observer,  one  moving  from,  (lie 
other  towards  him,  or  Dies  versA.  Where  one  is  much  smaller  than  the 
other,  its  velocity  will  be  proportionately  greater.  In  triple  and  multiple 
systems  similar  movements  will  take  place,  not  only  in  double  members 
of  such  systems,  but  trbtMMt  nab  I  system,  or  a  part  of  one,  hi  divided 
into  two  clusters,  each  revolving  in  an  orbit  of  considerable  eccentricity 
about  the  other. 

M.  Doppler  urges  that  the  considerations  we  have  det.ii  lad  an  Huth'cicnt 
to  account  for  the  colours  of  the  stais  generally,  but  especially  for  the 
colours  seen  so  couspicuounly  in  double,  triple,  anJ  multiple  system*.  Ho 
supposes  that  all  the  stars  nre  white,  or  nearly  so;  that,  in  fact,  they 
differ  little  from  our  sun  in  their  Original  OOBstitatioS  and  pitawl  wtago  of 

pBMBfc     Where  a  star  appears  to  he  coloured  violet,  indigo,  blue, or 
green,  he  conceives  that,  owing  to  it*  orbital  motion,  its  proper  motion,  the 
motion  of  the  solar  system  in  space,  or  these  combined,  it  is  approaching 
us,  with  more  or  less  velocity,  according  to  its  apparent  colour,  if  this  e 
is  violet,  the  velocity  of  its  approach  is  greatest ;  il  tl:  I  colour  is 

green,  this  velocity  is  least.     On  the  other  hand,  when  a  alar  appears  to  be 

coloured  i. ■  i,  nraqg*,  or  y  ft  •■■-.  ha  eoaeeta  i  that,  Aon  tarihn  bmum,  Itia 

morlag  wttb  Don  or  lost  velocity  from  us,— a  star  that  appears  red  having 
the   greatest   velocity  from  us,  one  that  oppcars  yellow  the  least.     Ou 


this  supposition,  we  could  rcA^lily  understand  why  the 

double   systems  would   exhibit   ;i   greater   v.r. ii-ty   of  colours   than   the 

stare.  The  latter  would  owe  their  apparent  colour*  to  their  proper 
motion*  only,  the  former  to  the  combination,  in  different  ways,  of  their 
proper    in  "tittry 

colours  of  so  many  double  stare  would  also  be  easily  accounted  far. 
These  colours  would  simply  imply,  according  to  M.  Doppler'a  theory,  that 
tli'inn  iiii-iiibi'i.i  df  Mich  B  system  were  moving  in  opposite  directions, 
with  respect  to  the  observer  on  car  ill.  Dut  wo  have  already  shown  that, 
in  many  cases,  thi*  must  necessarily  happen.  '1'ho  theory  offers  no  expla- 
nation of  the  absence  of  colours  from  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  in 
single  stars,  and  the  prevalence  (on  the  whole)  even  among  double  and 
multiple  stars,  of  colours  denoting  separation,  over  those  denoting 
appro  i-  suppose  an  ttjanioo,  <>r,  as  it  were,  an 

unwinding  of  our  puhiw,  to  he  taking  place,  fct  »o  va*t  a  rate,  as  to  pro- 
duce a  velocity  of  separation  (on  the  whole)  among  its  members  equi- 
valent to  the  observed  prevalence  of  colours  from  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum.     It  may  be  suggested  as  u  possible  ex; ■'■  light  from 

the  Um  Cod  of  the  sped  ion  by  extinction  or  absorption,  in 

ising   our  atmosphere,  and   (probably)  the  ether  occupying  specs, 
than  light  from  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.     The-  reader   is,  dou! 

Is  familiar  with  this  property  as  llie  received  explanation  of  the  blot 
colour  of  the  sky,  and  of  the  beautiful  hues  of  twil 

Wi!  need   hardly  point  out  to  the  reader  the  importance,  even  the 

I  the  speculations  we  have  just  described ;  nor  need  we,  in 

the  other  hand,  remind  bin  that  they  are,  as  yet,  only  q»  a     If 

they  ibooU  bt  i Biased  by  observation  and  tent — a  work  •. 

■■■warily,  be  one  of  time — they  will  not  merely  explain  a  difficulty, 
and  remove  an  apparent  anomaly,  but  they  will  become  of  incalculable 
service  in  futm  At  present,  astronomers  are  quite  unable 

to  determine  the  real  direction  of  the  motion  of  any  star.  It  requires 
the  utmost  delicacy  of  modern  instruments  to  detect  and  measure  tbo 
apparent    motion    of  I  star    on  the  celestial  vault.     But  this   is  only  a 

a,  in  nnmy  cases  but  a  small  portion,  of  the  star's  real  motion. 
'Hi-  other  portion — that  is,  its  motion  directly  fan,  or  towards,  the 
oIi.-ctvit — it  is  Utterly  hopeless  for  him  to  attempt  to  measure  by  the 
most  delicate  instrument.  The  neareot  and  brightest  star  presents  no 
appreciable  disc,  in  the  most  powerful  telescope  yet  made ;  and 
fcipp.i  in-.',  even,  that  we  could  discern  the  disc  of  any  stur,  yet  aay 
change  in  its  magnitude,  or  the  brilliancy  of  the  star's  light,  must  be  as 
excessively  minute,  save  possibly  in  one  or  two  exceptional  eases, 
thi.t.  i In:  DOM  delicate  instrument  would  fail  to  detect,  and  far  more 
to  measure  it.  But,  if  M.  Doppkr's  theory  were  established,  w* 
should  nt  onee  obinin  a  .  this  vi  ry  motion, audi  one  far  mow 

exact  and  trustworthj  than  any  yel  obtained  of  the  transverse  motion 
of  the  stars.   Again,  this  theory  if  confirmed,  would  afford  a  more  powerfol 
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menus  than  any  wc  yet  pwwss  of  confirming,  or  disproving,  the  supposed 
existence-  of  vast  opaque  orbs,    disturbing   or   modifying    the   motions 

of  many  of  the  fixed  stnrs.     In    tli ,  I    ur.uiy    kindred   •■uhjects,  of 

great  interest  to  the  inquiring  mind,  this  theory  would  powerfully  aid  our 
investigation*. 

At.  present,  wt  DQflt  b  to  view  M.  Doppb  rll  bquilta  .-imply 

as  we  should  any  other  speculations,  not  confirmed,  hardly  even  suggested 
by  observation  and  experiment.  It  trill  bo  established  or  confuted  by 
the  observations  of  the  next  lew  years.  It  must  bo  reconciled  with  the 
observed  colours  and  changes  of  colour  of  tingle  stars,  and  more  ejrpe- 
cially  with  Ihi  variations  of  motion,  known  to  be  taking  place  from  year 
to  year,  within  double  and  multipl.  IBS.       Tin;  investigations  of  filar 

spectra,  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  v.  ill 
doubtless  reveal  much  as  to  the  constitution  of  these  orbs.  How  far  (In- 
observed  colours,  or  nbsence  of  colours,  in  ncbultc,  can  be  applied  to 
the  irivisiigation,  it  is,  as  yet,  useless  to  itn|uiiv,  liaoa.  we  know  absolutely 
nothing,  nt  present,  of  the  constitutions,  distances,  or  motions  uf  these 
mysterious  members  of  the  universe 

Wo  shall  conclude  with  a  quotation  which  appear*  to  Q|  to  OMlfirtq  U< 
some  extent  the  views  of  M.  Doppler.  In  the  accounts  handed  down  to 
in  of  llic  celebrated  new  star  that  was  seen  in  the  year  lu"2,  the  following 
words  arc  used  in  describing  its  gradual  di*app- -arancc,  during  which,  we 
may  reasonably  suppose,  it  wax  moving  MfftJ  from  tlM  Wth,  v.ith  | 
and  const,-  BUtDg  velocity  ; — "  Aa  it  decreased  in  iiao,  w  >"/  tuned 

in  colour:  at  first  its  light  was  white  and  extreme  ly  bright ;  i(  then  became 
i/cHmn'sli,  iijltncards  of  a  ruddy  colour,  Hit  Mars,  and  finished  irith  a  pale 
livid  colour" 
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PART  II. 

••■   EfoUTAH  gnvc  me  tlie  weekly  county  newspaper   to  read 
i,    wliiU;      I-    in 'ii Jed    stocking*    rait    of  A    high    pilcd-up    batktf, 
l'hillis  helping  lier  mother.     I  read  find  nod,  unrepardlu! 
I  was  uttering,  thinking  of  nil   manner  of  ui'kt  tilings;   of  the   brij 
.1     in  of  Plullis's  hair,  ns  the  afternoon  sun  fell  on  bet  -  head; 

the  rihnca  of  the  house,  which  enabled  me  to  hear  the  double  tick  of 
old  clock  which  Stood  half-way  up  tbe  stairs;  of  the  variety  of  inarti- 
culate- noises  which  cousin  llolman  made  while  I  read,  to  show  her  sym- 
pathy, wonder,  or  horror  at  the  newspaper  intelligence.  The  tranqaQ 
monotony  of  that  hour  m:.  1.  m<-  I'.-.-l  ..:,  if  I  had  lived  for  ever,  and  should 
for  ever  droning  out  paragraphs  in  that  warm  sunny  room,  with  my 
two  quiet  hearers,  and  the  curled-up  pussy  cat  sleeping  on  the  hearth- 
rug,  and  the  clock  on  the  houso-staire  perpetually  clicking  out  tk 
passage  of  the  moments.  Ivy-and-by  Betty  the  servant  camo  to  the  deer 
into  the  kitchen,  and  made  a  sign  to  Pliillis,  who  put   her  half-niondoJ 

king  down,  :mil  went  away  to  the  kitchen  without  a  word.     Looking: 
nt  ciiu.xiti  Hnlrtiaii  a  minute  or  two  afterwards,  I  saw  that  she  had  dropped 
her  chin  upon  her  breast,  and  had  fallen  fast  asleep.     I  put  tbe  news- 
paper down,  and  was  nearly  following  her  example,  when  a  waft  of  air 
from  some  unseen  source,  slightly  opened  ihe  door  of  conimnnicatin' 
tlir  kitchen,  that  Phillia  must  have  left  unfastened  ;  and  I  saw  i      | 
figure  as  she  sate  by  the  dresser,  peeling   apples  with  quick  dJcstantrof 
finger,  but  with  repented  turnings  ol   her    head   towards   s. 
on  i In-  iln-ssi-r  liy  In-r.     I  >:ui"tly  rose,  and  ns  softly  went  into  Uic  L 
and  looked  over  her  shoulder;  before  she  was  aware  of  my  r 
hood,  I  hod  seen  that  the  book  wna  in  n  language  unknown  to  me,  and 
running  title  was  L' Inferno.     Just  na  I  waa  making  out  the  rcbuionshi 
of  this  word  to  "  infernal,"  she  started  and  turned  round. 
tinning  her  thought  as  she  spoke,  she  sighed  out — 

"  Oh  1  it  is  so  difficult !    Can  you  help  me?"  putting  her  linger 
■  line. 

"Mel    I!    Not  II     I  don't  even  know  what  language  It  U 1 

"  Don't  you  see  it  is  Dante?"  she  replied,  almost  p.  .  j^ 

so  want  help. 

"  Italian,  then  ?  "  paid  I,  dubiously;  for  I  was  not  quite  sure. 

"  Yea.     And  I  do  so  want  to  make  it  out.     Father  can  help  me  a 
little,  for  ho  knows  Latin  ;  but  then  he  has  so  little  time."' 
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'•You  have  not  much,  I  should  think,  if  you  ban  often  (o  try  and  do 
two  things  It  once,  n*  you  arc  doing  now.'' 

"Oli!  that's  nothing  !    Fail. ii'  bought  a  bMp  of  old  hooka  aheap. 

And    I   knew  something  about    Dam  •    bcfbtflj    HI  I    I    have   ulwnys  liked 
Virgil  «o  much  !      1  '''ngi  if  I  could  only  make  out  tin* 

old  Italian.      I  wish  JOT  km-w  it." 

"I  wish  I  did,"  uaid  I,  moved  by  her  im|  .-lU'-.-ity  of  tone.  "  If, 
now,  only  Mr.  Hold»worth  were  here  ;  he  can  speak  Italian  like  anything 
I  believe." 

'•  Who  is  Mr.  Holdnworlh  ?  "  said  Phillis,  lookia|  un. 

"Oh,  be'n  our  h end  engineer.  He's  tt  regular  firBt-rate  fellow  I  He 
cm  Jo  anything;"  my  hero-worship  and  my  pride  in  my  chid'  ;ill 
coming  into  piny.  Ik-sidc*,  if  I  was  uot  clever  and  book- learned  myself, 
it  m  something  to  In-long  to  wine  one  who  wa*. 

"How  Li  it  that  h<:  ipenlix  Italian  ?"  aidud  Philliri. 

"  He  had  to  make  a  railway  through  Piedmont,  which  is  in  Italy,  I 
believe  ;  and  lie  had  |Q  talk  to  all  tin-  workmen  in  Iuliiiu  ;  and  I  have 
heard  him  say  that  for  nearly  two  vrais  he  hod  only  Italian  books  to  read 
in  the  queer  outlandish  places  he  wan  in." 

"  Oh,  dear  l  "  said  Phillis;   "I  wish "and  tin  n  she  ItOppad.     I 

was  not  quite  sure  whether  to  say  the  next  thing  that  came  into  my 
:   but  I  said  it. 

"  Could  I  n»k  him  anything  about  your  book,  or  your  difficulties ?" 

SLo  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  she  made  reply — 

"  No  I  I  think  not.  Thank  you  very  much,  though.  I  enn  generally 
puzzle  a  thing  out  fa  time.  And  then,  pacbapij  I  ttOOCnbcc  it  better 
than  if  toon  one  had  helped  me.  I'll  put  it  away  now,  and  you  miiht 
in.  ve  o(f,  for  I've  got  to  make  the  paste  for  the  pies;  we  always  have  a 
cold  dinner  on  Sabbaths." 

•;  But  I  may  stay  and  help  yen*  mayn't  1 1 " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  not  that  you  can  help  at  all,  but  I  like  to  have  you 
with  mc." 

I  was  both  flattered  and  annoyed  at  this  straightforward  avow,.!.  I 
was  pleased  that  she  liked  me;  but  I  wa.«  young  coxcomb  H  have 

wished  to  play  the  lover,  and  1  mi  ftdtl  wise  enough  to  perceive  that  if 
she  had  any  idea  of  the  kind  in  Iter  head  the  would  never  have  spoken 
out  so  frankly.  Ieomfoiii.l  or,  .-elf  immediately,  however,  by  finding  out 
that  the  grape*  were  sour.  A  great  tall  girl  in  a  pinafore,  half  a  head 
taller  than  I  was,  reading  books  that  I  had  never  heard  of,  and  talking 
about  them  too,  as  of  far  more  interest  than  any  mere  personal  subject* ; 
tbiit  waa  the  last  day  on  which  I  ever  thought  of  my  dear  cousin  Phillis 
aa  the  possible  mistrew  of  my  henrt  and  life.  But  wc  wero  ali 
greater  fiiends  for  this  idea  being  utterly  put  away  and  buried  out 
of  aifihr. 

Late-  in  the  evening  the  minister  came  hr.me  from  Hornby.     If 
been  calling  on  the  different  members  of  his  flock  ;  and  unsatisfactory 

vou  viii. — no.  43.  S3. 
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work  it  luul  proved  to  him,  it  seemed   '  fragments   that  dropped 

out  of  his  thoughts  into  his  talk. 

"  I  don't  see  the  men  ;   they  are  all  at  their  business,  their  chops,  or 

warehouses  ;  they  ought  to  be  there.      I  have  no  fault  to  find  witc 

them ;   only  if  a  pastor**  teaching  or  words  of  admonition  are  good 

1  by  the  men  as  much  as  by  the  wen 

"  Cannot  you  go  and  sea  them  in  their  places  of  business,  and 
them  of  their  Christian  privileges  and  <lu;  at  ?  "   asked 

llolman,  who  crideutly  thought  that  her  husband's  words  could  never  he 
out  of  place. 

"Xii'"  said  lie.  shaking  his  head.     "I  judge  them  by  myself,    h* 
there  ore  clouds  iu  the  sky,  and  I  tuu  getting  in  the  liay  just  rest 
loading,  and  rain  sure  to  come  in  the  night,  I  should  luck  ill  upon 
BobbUM  it"  he  came  into  the  field  to  speak  about  serious  things." 

"  lint,  at  any   rate,   Hither,  }\>u  do  good  to    the  women,  and 
repeat  what  you  hare  said  to  them  to  their  husband*  and  children  I 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  do,  for  I  cannot  reach  die  men  ;  tot 

the  women  are  apt  to  tarry  before  coming  to  me,  to  pal  I  I  ribbons  sad 
gauds ;  as  if  they  could  hear  the  message  I  bear  to  them  best  in  their 

smart  clothes.     Mrs.  Dobson  to-day- Phillis,  I  am  thank  ful  tboo  0*s< 

not  care  for  the  vanities  of  dress  !  " 

1'hillU  reddened  a  little  as  she  said,  in  a  low  humble  voice, — 

"But  1  do,  father,   I'm  afraid.     I  often  wish   I  could  wear  prtlrr- 
Ibbona  round  my  throat  like  the  squire's  daughters.** 

**lt*a  but  natural,  minister  I"  said  hi*  wife;  "  Pn  not  abovts  hkisg  a 
silk  gown  beta  t  than  a  aottoa  one,  my* 

"  The  love  of  dress  is  a  temptation  and  a  ■an,"   said  he,  gravel; 
"  Tlie  true  adornment  is  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.     Ai 
as  a  toddes  thonght  era  ind,  "  in  that  matter  I,  too,  have 

.ted  to  ask  you,  could  wo  not  sleep  in  the  grey  room,  instead  ©four 
own?" 

"  Sleep  in  the  grey  room  ? — change  our  room  at  this  time  o'  «Uy ! * 
Cousin  BolBsafl  risked,  in  dismay. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,     "  It  would  save  me  from  a  daily  .on  to  anger. 

Look  at  my  tliin  !  "  he  continued;  "I  cut  it  this  morning — I  cut  hot 
Wednesday  when  I  was  shaving ;  I  do  not  know  how  many  times  1  have 
cut  it  of  late,  and  all  from  impatience  at  seeing  Timothy  Cooper  at  til 
work  En  "he  yard." 

u  He's  a  downright  laity  tyke  I  "  mid  cousin  Holman.  "  He's  ft! 
wi.rth  his  wage.  There's  but  little  he  can  do,  and  what  he  can  d»,  k 
dues  hadly." 

11  Tru. ■•,"'  said  tho  minister.  "  But  he  is  but,  so  to  speak,  a  half-wit; 
and  yet  he  has  got  a  wife  and  children." 

"  More  shame  for  him  !  " 

"But  that  is  past  change.  And  if  I  turn  him  off,  no  one  eke  will 
take  him  on.     Yet  I  cannot  help  watching  him  of  a  morning  as  kv  gosi 
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sauntering  about  his  work  in  the  yard;  and  I  watch,  Mid  1  WAten,  till  fee 

old  Adam  riBes  Btrong  within  ino  at  hid  lazy  ways,  nnd  Bome  day,  I  am 

afraid,  I  shall  go  down  and  send  him  about  his  business — let  alone  the 

way  in  which  lie  makes  me  cut  myself  while  1  in  Asvilty 

hi*  wile  and   children  will  starve.     I  trial   m  could  movo  to  the  grey 

room." 

1  do  not  remember  much  more  of  my  tir*X  visit  to  the  HopO  Farm. 
We  went  to  1 1  in j . <1  in  1 1 ■  -aihln-idgi',  slowly  and  decorously  walking  along 
tho  lanea,  ruddy  arid  tawny  with  the  colouring  of  tl  autumn. 

The  minister  walked  «  little  before  us,  his  Lauds  behind  his  back,  his 
head  bent  down,  thinking  about  1 1 1 ■  -  dUcotNM  to  be  delivered  to  his 
people,  cousin  Holman  add;  Nkd  we.  spoke,  low  and  quietly,  in  order  not 
to  interrupt  his  thoughts.  But  I  could  not  help  noticing  tho  retpOCtfla] 
greetings  which  he  received  from  both  rioh  nnd  poor  ns  we  went  along  ; 
greetings  which  he  acknowledged  with  a  kindly  WWW  »>f  hi*  linnd,  but  with 
no  words  of  toply.  As  wo  drew  near  tho  town,  1  could  sen  some  of  the 
young  fellows  we  met  cast  admiring  looks  on  Phillis;  and  that  made  me  h«ik 
too.  She  had  on  a  white  town,  and  i\  short  black  silk  cloak,  according 
to  the  fasliinn  of  the  day.  A  straw  bonnet  with  brown  ribbon  strings; 
lli:it  was  all.     But  what  her  dress  wano  ur,  her  sweet  bonny  face 

had.  The  walk  made  her  cheeks  bloom  like  the  rose;  the  very  whiten 
of  her  eyes  had  a  blue  tinge  in  them,  and  her  dark  eyelashes  brought  out 
the  depth  of  the  blue  eyes  themselves.  Her  yellow  hair  w.i-  [>ul  away  as 
straight  as  its  natural  curlinoss  would  allow.  If  she  did  not  perceive  the 
ad i libation  she  excited,  I  am  sure  cousin  llolmnn  did  ;  lor  she  looked  as 
fierce  and  as  proud  ns  ever  her  quiet  face  could  look,  guarding 
treasure,  and  yet  glad  to  perceive  that  other*  coidd  see  that  it  was  a 
treasure.  That  afternoon  1  bid  to  return  to  F.  It  ham  to  be  ready  fen  the 
next  d.»y's  work.     1  found  out  afterwards  that  the  nuily 

wore  all  "  exercised  in  spirit,"  as  to  whether  they  did  well  in  asking  mo 
to  repeat  my  visits  at  the  Hope  Farm,  seeing  that  of  necessity  I  must 
0  tl>.  Mb  I  .ath-d.«y.  However,  they  did  go  on  asking 
me,  and  I  went  on  visiting  them,  wlienever  my  other  engagements  per- 
I  me,  Mr.  BoMnraitb  being  in  this  case,  as  in  all,  n  kin  I  aod  indul- 
gent frieud.  Nor  did  my  new  acquaintances  oust  him  from  my  strong 
regard  and  admiration.  I  had  rooin  in  my  heart  for  all,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  and  as  far  ns  I  can  remember,  I  kept  praising  each  to  the  other  in  a 
l.ich,  if  I  had  been  an  elder  man,  Irving  more  ninongtt  people 
of  the  world,  I  should  have  thought  unwise,  as  well  ft* 
It  was  unwise,  certainly,  as  it  was  almost  sure  to  cause  disappointment 
if  ever  they  did  become  acquainted;  and  perhaps  it  was  ridiculous,  though 
I  do  not  think  wo  any  of  us  thought  it  so  at  the  time.  The  minister  used 
to  listen  to  my  accounts  of  Mr.  Iloldsworth's  many  accomplishment*  and 
various  adventures  in  travel  with  tlm  tVOMC  interest,  and  most  kindly  good 
(kith;  and  Mr.  Holdsworth  in  return  liked  to  hear  about  my  visits  to 
the  farm,  nnd  description  of  my  cousin's  life  there — liked  it,  I  mean, 
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as  wuch  as  he  liked  anything  Uiat  was  merely  narrative,  with.  I 
■ 

So  I  went  to  the  farm  certainly,  on  aa  BVeragi  lur 

ili.it    autumn  ;    »in,'   cuumi    of   hie   there    was   so    peaci 
tlint   1  can   only  remember   MM  BOftU  event,  and    that  was    moo   that 
think  1  took  more  notice  of  than  any  one  else  :  Phillil  left  oft*  »ca: 
pioaforcs  that  had  always  been  so  obnoxious  to  me  ;   I  do  not  know  vj 
ilny  irer  .  but  i  d  dim  of  my  visits]  (bund  \htaa  replaced 

pretty  linen  aprons  in  tbo  morning,  ami  a  black  silk  one  in  the  afternoon. 
And  the  blue  cotton  gown  became  B  brown  stuff  cue  as  winter  drew  on; 
this  sounds  like  some  book  I  once  rend,  in  mIiicIi  a  migration  from  the 
Mm   bid  i"  th*  brown  wnst  spoken  of  an  a  great  family  event. 

Toward-.  Christmas  my  dent  father  came  to  WO  DM,    :mil  to 

Mr.  Botdaimtli  about  too  improvement  which  has  Bines  been  known. 

••  Manning's  driving  wheel."     Mr.    Holdsworth,  as  1  think    I  ljar-j 
said,  had  a  very  great  regard  for  my  father,  who  had  mphrnd  in 

the  same  great  machinc-abOf  in  wbi eh  Mr.  Holdsworth  had  served  bid 
apprenticeship  ;  and  he  a  ither  had  many  iinitu-d  juke?  about  ere 

of  thcie  gentlem  who  used  to  set  about  his  smith's  work  in 

white  \v:i:li -leather  gloves,  for  fear  of  spoiling  hi*  hands.  Mr.  Uoldsworth 
often  spoke  to  me  about  my  fkl  tving  the  same  kind  of  genius  fee 

mechanical  invention  aa  that  of  George  Stephenson)  and  my  rather  had 
come  over  now  to  consult  him  about  several  improvement*,  as  well  asaa 
ofil-r  of  partnership.  It  was.  a  groat  pleasnra  to  ma  to  see  the  mutual 
regard   of   tin  i  .   Holdsworth,  young,  handsome,  keen, 

well  ill •■  id,  to  object  of  Bdjniralion  to  -ill  tho  youth  of  ElthlBi;  Brl 
father,  in  his  decent  but  unfashionable  Sunday  clotheSj  bla  plain,  Mfffifrk 
face  full  of  hard  lines,  the  marks  of  toil  — bis  hands,  black- 

ened beyond   die  [rawer  of  soap  aud  water  by  years  of  labour  i 
foundry;  speaking  a  utiong  Northern  dialect,  while  Mr.  Iluldsworih  had 
a  long  soft  drawl  in  liia  voice,  as  mnny  of  the  Southerners  have,  and 
reckoned  in  Eltlmin  to  give  himself  airs. 

Although  moBt  of  my  (athor'a  [i  e  was  occupied  with 

venations  about  the  business  I  ban   mi  u   <  nod,  he  felt  that  he  ought 

IT«  FJthatii  without  going  to  pay  bis  respects  to  the  .  |  wko 

had  been  so  kind  to  his  son.     So  he  and  I  ran  up  oq  aa  engine  along  the 
incomplete  line  as  far  as  Heath  bridge,  and  went,  by  invitation,  to  e; 
day  at  the  farm. 

It  was  odd  and  yet  pleasant  to  me  to  perceive  how  these  two 
each  having  led  up  to  this  point  such  totally  dissimilar  Uvea,  teemed  I 
coma  together  by  instinct,  after  one  quiet  straight  Junk  into  each  ot 
faces.     My  lather  was  a  thin,  wiry  man  of  five  foot  seven  ;   the 
was  a  broad-shouldered,  fresh-coloured  man  of  six  foot  one; 

r  of  them  great  talkers  in  general — perhaps  the  minister  the  etotf 
bo — but  they  spoke  much  to  on:  h  ether.  My  father  went  into  the  Pri*** 
with  the  minister;  I  think  I  see  him  now,  with  his  hands  behind  hi*  back, 
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tnhig  intently  to  all  explanation  of  tillage,  nnd  tin?  different  processea 
iming;  occasionally  taking  up  an  implement,  ns  if  unconscious!; 
examining  it  with  n  criti >•.,]  i-vc,  nnd  now  and  then  asking  a  question, 
which  I  eontd  MO  was  considered  :u  pertinent  liy  liis  companion.  Then 
we  returned  to  look  at  the  osttla,  him-w.-il  .-iii'l  hedded  in  expectation  of  the 
snow-storm  hanging  black  on  the  western  horizon,  and  my  father  learned 
the  points  of  a  cow  with  as  much  attention  a*  if  bfl  BCaul  u>  turn  firmer. 
Ho  had  liis  little  hook  that  lie  used  for  neohaJaioa]  Rtarnorandn  nnd 
measurements  in  his  pocket,  nnd  he  took  it  out  to  write  down  "  straight 
back,"  "  small  muzzle,"  "  deep  barrel,"  and  I  know  not  what  else,  under 
the  head  "  cow."  lie  was  very  critical  on  a  turnip-cutting  machine,  the 
alumnae  fa  Rut  [neitsd  hitu  to  talk  ;  arid  when  \v  went  into  the 

bouse  lie  sal  thinking  and  ■ ; ■  i : * ■  r  for  :i  b\&,  v,  hilt  1  'i.iiii  I  BQd  htl  imh1.ii- 
made  the  Inst  pwpwTalJOM  EoOE  U&,  with  a  little  uulu-edcd  apology  from 
In  Jlolman,  because  we  were  not  sitting  in  the  bent  parlour,  which  she 
thought  might  be  chilly  on  bo  cold  a  nijrht.  I  wanted  nothing  better  than 
tin-  !  HLckling  lire  that  sent  a  glow  over  all  the  house-place,  nnd 

warmed  the  snowy  flngs  under  OUT  tinl  tin1  tlu-y  lOVntsd  to  have  BOrt  Dtat 
than  tlic  crimson  nig  right  in  front  of  the  fire.     After  ten,  as  Phillis  and 

I  v.vn-  talking  log  th  hapojly,  I  baard  to  Irroprnnibli  exclamation 

fiom  rouxin  Holinnn,— 

"  Whater  i  b  \iu  nun  nb  at !  '* 

And  on  looking  round,  I  saw  my  father  taking  a  straight  burning 
stick  out  of  the  fire,  and,  liter  waiting  for  a  minute,  and  examining  the 
charred  end  to  b:q  if  it  was  fitted  for  his  purpose,  he  went  to  the  hard- 
wood drcaser,  scoured  to  tin-  fast  pitch  of  whitSBSM  and  cleanliness,  and 
began  drawinp  with  tin-  stii-k;  the  bttt  suK.ttit  nt<-  for  chalk  DC  chaicoal 
within  liis  reach,  for  hit  pockct-bocC pencil  was  not  strong  or  bold  enough 
for  his  purpose.  When  ho  had  done,  he  began  to  explain  his  new  model 
of  a  turnip-cutting  machine  to  the  minister,  who  had  been  watching  him 
in  silence  all  the  time.  Cou'in  HohUB  had,  in  the  meantime,  saltan  ■ 
duster  out  of  a  drawer,  and,  under  pretence  OS*  being  M  BMICD  interested 
as  her  husband  in  the  drawing,  was  secretly  trying  on  an  outride  mark  how 
easily  it  would  come  off,  nnd  whether  it  would  leave  her  dresser  aa  white 
to  before.  Then  Phillia  was  sent  for  thobookon  dynamics,  about  which  I 
had  been  consulted  during  my  first  visit,  nnd  my  father  had  to  explain 
many  difficulties,  which  he  did  in  language  as  clear  ns  bin  mind,  making 
drawings  with  his  stick  wherever  they  Mere  needed  a*  illu.ttmtioTiH,  the 
minister  sitting  with  his  massive  head  resting  on  his  hands,  his  elbov 
the  table,  almost  unconscious  of  Phillis,  leaning  over  and  listening  greedily, 
with  bar  band  >  d  his  abi  older,  sucking  in  infbrmatioa  like  her  father', 
daughter.  I  was  rather  s-.rry  for  cousin  llolmsn  ;  I  had  l>een  so  once  or 
hrloi  bt  !i»rc;  for  do  what  she  would  nbc  was  completely  unable  even  to 
uihii  i stand  the  plcnmro  her  huabaad  and  daughter  tooh  in  intellectual 
pursuits,  much  less  to  euro  in  the  least  herself  for  the  pursuit*  them 
and  was  thus  unavoidably  thrown  out  of  some  of  their  interest*.     I  had 
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once  op  (wise  thought  sho  was  a  liltlo  jealous  of  her  o-im  child,  as  .-. 
companion  for  her   husband   than   she  was  herself;    end   I  fancied  the 
minister  himself  was  nware  cd  dog]  for  I  liail  noticed  BO  occasional 

audden  change  of  subject,  and  n  tenderness  of  appeal  in  his  roice  as  he 
apoko  to  her,  which  always  made  her  look  contented  and  peaceful  again. 
1  do  not  think  that  I'hillia  ever  perceived  these  little  shadows;  in  the  first 
place,  alio  had  such  complete  ram  ranee  ''■  t  her  parent!  listened  to 

them  both  as  if  they  had  been  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  and  bcxide*,  aha 
was  always  too  much  engrossed  witli  any  matter  in  hand  to  think  about 
other  people's  manners  and  looks. 

This  night  I  could  see,  though  she  did  not,  how  much  she  was  winning 
on  ray  father.     She  nuked  u  far  qOMtio&fl  which  t»li>  I  she  had 

followed  his  explanations  up  to  that  point ;  possibly,  too,  her  unusual 
beauty  might  have  something  to  do  with  hi*  favourable  impression  of  her; 
but  lio  made  no  •ample'  "I*  expressing  his  admiration  of  hi  I  i  ither 

nnd  mother  in  her  n1  in  tin-  monj  ,    and   from  thai  evening  I  date 

a  project  of  his  which  came  out  to  me  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  its  we  sate 
in  my  little  three-cornered  room  in  Klthani. 

"  Paul,"  ha  began,  "  I  never  thought  to  be  a  rich  man  ;    but  I  think 
it's  coming  upon  inc.     Some  folk  arc  making  a  deal  of  my  new  ma 
(calling  it  by  its  technical  name),   "and  Ellison,  of  the  Borough  Green 
Works,  lias  gone  so  far  aa  to  ask  im 

"Mr.  Ellison  the  Justice  ! — who  lives  in  King  Street  ?  why,  he  drives 
his  carriage.  1 "  aaid  I,  doubting,  yet  exultant. 

"Ay,  lad,  John  Ellison.  But  that's  no  sign  that  I  shall  drive  my 
carriage.  Though  I  should  like  to  save  thy  (nether  w.dking,  for  she's 
n..i  go  young  m  i|m  Me.  Until  it'a  a  long  way  off,  anj  bow,  [  rental 
I  should  atart  with  a  third  profit.  It  might  be  seven  hundred,  or  it 
might  be  nor*.  I  should  IUm  to  have  the  power  to  work  oat  aome 
fancies  o'  mine.  1  care  fur  thai  inuyh  mora  than  for  th'  brass.  And 
Ellison  has  no  Ltd*;  and  by  nature  the  businosa  would  come  to  the* 
in  course  o'  time.  Ellison's  hisses  ore  but  bits  o'  things,  and  arc  not 
Hka  to  come  by  husband*  just  yet ;  and  when  they  do,  maybe  they'll  not 
be  in  the  mechanical  line.     It  will  be  an  opening  I  id,  if  then 

nrt  Ktcndy.     Thou'rt  not  great  shaken,  I  know,  in  th'  inventing 
niin.  <  on  better  without  having  fancies  for  something  bo  does 

not  Bee  and  never  1  I'm  right  down  glad  to  see  that  mother'* 

cousins  ore  such  uncommon  folk  for  sense  and  goodness.  I  hare  taken 
tin'  miniver  to  my  heart  like  a  brother;  and  she  is  a  womanly  i 
eort  of  a  body.  And  I'll  tell  you  frauk,  Paul,  it  will  be  n  happy  dV 
me  if  ever  you  can  come  and  tell  mo  that  Phillia  I  Id  man  in  like  tone 
my  daughter.  I  think  If  thai,  las?  had  not  a  penny,  she  would  be  the 
making  of  a  man ;  and  she'll  have  yon  house  and  laud*,  and  you  may  be 
her  match  yet  in  fortune  if  all  goes  well." 

I  was  growing  as  red  na  fire  ,  I  did   not  know  what  to  say,  nnd  J 
wanted  to  say  something;    but  tho  idea  of  having  a  wife  of  tag  own  at 
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Homo  future  day,  though  it  had  often  floated  about  in  my  own  head, 
sounded  so  strange  when  it  was  thus  first  spoken  about  by  my  father.  lie 
saw  ray  confusion,  and  half  smiling  said, — 

"Well, ltd,  what,  doit  NQ  lO  ihn  oU  futher'a  plan*?  Thou  art.  but 
young,  to  bo  fBTfl  ;  but  when  I  was  thy  age,  I  wouhl  bV  given  my 
right  hand  if  I  night  ha'  thought  of  the  chance  of  wedding  the  Ian  I 
cared  for " 

"My  mother?"  n.;kcd  I,  n  little  struck  by  the  change  of  hia  tone 
Of  fttiflO. 

"Not  not  thy  mother.  Tliy  mother  m  a  very  good  woman— nono 
better.  No  1  tho  litss  I  cared  for  at  nineteen  ne'er  knew  how  1  loved  lur, 
anil  a  year  or  two  after  and  she  was  dead,  and  ne'er  knew.  I  think  she  w<  n  iM 
lii'  bl  ''ii  dad  tu  lia'  known  it,  poor  Molly;  but  I  had  to  leave  tlie  place 
where  we  lived  fur  t>  0B  my  OTMd—  ml  I  meant  to  como  hook — 

but  before  ever  I  did,  ibfl  was  dead  and  gone  :  I  ha'  never  gone  there 
since.  But  if  JOB  finny  Pliilli*  Ilnlman,  anil  can  get  her  to  fumy  ytm, 
my  Jad,  it  shall  go  different  with  you,  Paul,  to  what  it  did  with  your  far 

I   took  counsel  with   myself   very   rapidly,  and   I  came   to  a  eli.ir 

coooh 

"  Father,"  said  I,  "  if  I  fancied  Phillis  ever  so  much,  she  would  never 
fancy  me.  I  like  her  as  much  as  I  could  like  a  sister  ;  and  she  likes  mo 
as  if  1  were  her  brother — her  younger  brother." 

1  eguJd  see  my  father's  countenance  fall  a  little. 

"  You  see  she's  ho  clever — she's  more  like  a  man  than  a  woman — ehc 
kfiOVI  Latin  ami  Or.  1.." 

«  She'd  forgot  'em,  if  she'd  a  houseful  of  children,"  was  my  father'a 
comment  on  this. 

"  lint  |  lu  knows  many  a  thing  beside*,  and  is  wise  ft*  well  as  learned  ; 
bona>  li.'cii  mi  much  witb  bar  htb< ir.     Bbi  mold  nana  Chink  uraeb  of 
liuuld  like  BJ  wil<  tu  iliin!;  o  deal  of  her  husband." 

"  It  is  not  just  book-learning  or  the  want  of  it  as  makes  a  wife  think 
much  or  little  of  her  husband,"  replied  my  father,  evidently  unwilling 
to  give  up  a  project  which  had  taken  deep  root  in  his  mind.     "  1 
something — I  don't  rightly  know    bow    00  Oil]    it — if  he's  manly,  and 
sensible,  and  -i  i .-:  ■_;litf<irwjinl ;  and  1  p  ''re  that-,  my  boy." 

"  I  dou't  think  I  should  like  to  hnve  a  wife  taller  than  I  am,  father," 
said  I,  smiling;  he  smiled  too,  but  in  t  lumiily. 

"Well,"  said    bi ,  iftflE  i   ptjQie.     ''It's  but  a   frw   day*  I've  beca 
ng  of  it,  but  I'd  got  a«  fond  of  my  notion  as  if  it  had  been  :■■ 
engine  as  Td  been  planning  out.     Here's  our  Paul,  thinks  I  to  myself,  a 
good  sensible  breed  o'  fod,  as  has  never  vexed  or  troubled  his  mother  or 
mo;  with  ft  good  business  opening  out  be&N  him,  ago  nineteen,  not  so 
bed-looking,  though  perhaps  not  to  call  hiodooae,  and  Inn's  his  cousin, 
not  too  near  a  cousin,  but  just  nice,  as  one  may  say;  aged  never. i 
good  and  true,  and  well  brought  up  to  work  with  her  hands  as  yn 
her  bead;  a  scholar, — but  thut  can't  be  helped,  and  fa  more  her  raisfor- 
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tune  than  licr  fault,  seeing  she  is  the  only  child  of  a  scholar — and  at  I 
Mud  afore,  once  she's  a  wife  and  a  mother  she'll  forget  it  all,  I'll  be  bound, 
— with  a  good  fortune  in  land  and  house  when  it  shall  please  the  Lord  to 
take  her   pare::'  ittbtff    will*  eyes  like  poor  Molly's  for   • 

a  colour  that  comes  and  goes  on  a  milk-white  skin,  and  as  pretty  ■ 
month " 

"Why,  Mr.  Manning,  what  Ciir  lady  are  you  dcacribing?"  asked 
Mr.  Ilolihivrorth,  who  had  come  qnickly  and  suddenly  upon  our 
and  had  caught  tuy  father's  last  words  as  he  entered  the  room. 

Both  my  :  II  felt  rather  abashed  ;  it  was  such  an  odd  su>-j 

for  ns  to  be  talking  about ;  but  my  father,  liko  a  straightforward  sira 
man  as  he  was,  spoke  out  the  tnr 

"  I've  been  telling  Paul  of  Ellison's  offer,  and  say  inc.-  dsa 

opening  it  made  for  him " 

•I  wish  Td  as  good,"  said  Mr.  HoUsWOrth.  "  But  has  the  basinets  a 
4  pretty  mouth  ? '  ■ 

"  You're  always  so  full  cf  your  joking,  Mr.  Holdsworth,"  said  ay 
father.  "I  was  going  to  say  that  If  lie  and  his  cousin  FhilUi  Iloknsa 
liked  to  mukc  it  up  between  them,  I  would  put  n  i  the  wheel." 

•  'Phillis  Hataanl"  said  Mr.  Holdsworth.  "I*  she  the  daughter**' 
the  minister-farmer  out  at  Heathbridgc  ?  Hare  I  been  helping  on  the 
counr.'  of  true  love  by  kiting  you  go  there  so  often?  I  knew  nothing 
of  it." 

"Then:  I  i<  EMng  to  know,"  said  I,  more  annoyed  than  I  chose  »o 
show.  "There  is  no  more  true  love  in  the  case  than  may  be  ' 
first  brother  and  sister  yon  may  choose  to  meet.  1  bare  been  telling 
father  she  would  never  think  of  mc;  she's  a  great  deal  taller  and 
cleverer  j  nnd  I'd  rather  be  toller  and  more  learned  than  my  wife  when 
I  linve  out." 

"And  it  is  she,  then,  that  has  the  pfclty  mouth  your  futhcr  spoke 
about?     I  should  think  that  would  be  an  antidote  to  the  el.  - 
li  :iniing.     But  1  ought  to  apologise  for  breaking  in  upon  your  Inst  night; 
•   ii|  hi  1m  dneas  to  your  liill. 

And  tlicn  he  nnd  my  father  began  to  talk  about  ninny  things  that  had 
}m  interest  for  me  jost  then,  nnd  I  began  logo  over  again  my  coo 
nation  witli  my  father.     The  more  I  thought  about  it  the  more 
1  had  spoken  truly  .  ;igs  towatdn  l'hillis   Hulmnn.     I 

her  dearly  as  a  sister,  but  I  COnld  never  fancy  her  a*  my  wife, 
could  I  think  of  her  ever — yea,  condttcoding,  that  ia  tho  word— coa- 
il> •■  ;ei 'tiding  to  marry  me.  I  was  roused  from  a  reverie  rai  what  I  should 
like  my  possible  wife  to  be,  by  hearing  my  father's  warm  praise  of  the 
ter,  as  a  most  tinnsual  clmrsicter;  how  thoy  had  ft  back  free 
urol  drlring-whocls  to  the  subject  of  tlie  Holms 
but  I  lew  that  my  Gith<  >'  •  wi  <ng  Rome 

in   Mr.    HoldsworUi'a    mind;     tndocdj    he  said,   almost    ia    a 
reproaoh, — 
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u  Why,  Paul,  3    ii  in  vi  r  told  me  what   kind  of  B  r-lVw  (liifl  miniater- 
cousin  of  jours  was !  " 

"  I  don't  know  thai  I  found  out,  «ir,"  «iid  I.     "  Brit  if  I  had,  I  don't 
think  you'd  have  Itati  nod  Law  done  to  my  lather." 

"No!  most  likely  not,  old  follow,"  replied   Mr.  Holdsworih,  laughing. 
And  again  mid   afrcidl  I  s:iw  what  a  handsome  ph'.vant  clrar  face  hi*  H 
BO  1  though  this  i.vor  n  n  hit  pal  out  with  him — through  his 

n  ciniii;,  and  bj|  having  heard  my  father's  opeii-htaited  confidence 

— my  iiom  retained  nil  id*  empire  owtr  me  by  his  bri  y  laagh. 

Ai.il  if  he  bed  not  reenmed  hfi  old  place  that  night)  he  would  hare 

be  ne.Nl  day,  when,  after  lay  father'*  departure,  Mr.  iloldswc-rth 

tjx)ke  about  him  with  mich  just  respect  for  hi*  character,  iand>  ungrudging 

admiration  nf  hi.spir.it  meohanieal  gaslnc,  that  I  ma  compelled  to  aay, 

almost  unawares, — 

"  Thank  you,  sir.     I  nm  very  much  obliged  to  you." 

"Oli,  you'ro  not  at  all.     1  am  only  speaking  the  truth.     lion's  a  Hir- 
ban  verkmao,  self-educated,  one  m.-iy  Hry — having  never  as*o<-, 
villi  uimulating  minds,  or  hud  what  advantages  travel  and  contact  with 
the  world  may  be  supposed  to  afford — working  out  his  own  thoughts  into 
steel  and  iron,  making  |  srirntitie  name  !">>r  himself — a  fortune,  it  it  ph 
him  to  work  fur  money — and  keeping  hia  ainglenefl  of  heart,  his  p  I 
simplicity  of  ninnnern  it.  puis  me  out.  of  patirnro.  In  think  of  DOT]  I  K]  • 
schooling,  my  travels  hither  and  thither,  my  heaps  of  neicntilic  books,  and 
I  have  done  nothing  to  speak  of.      But  it's  evidently  good  blood;   there* 
Mr.  lh  Jinan,  that  cousin  of  yours,  inndc  of  the  same  stuff." 

"  I'.  it     In-':;  leuuiiae    he    iiianio  1     ;n\     inolhor'a    Bci." 

cousin,"  aaid  I. 

*'  That  knocks  n  pretty  theory  on  the  bend,  and  twice  over,  loo.     I 
should  like  to  mnko  Hofawtfl  I GO, 'muimiicg." 

"  I  am  sure  they  would  be  so  glad  to  sec  you  «ii  Hope  Kami,"  aatd   I, 
eagerly.    "In  fact,  they're  lata  1  mc  lo  bring  yon  Mveral  timet;  only 

I  t!i<iiurlit  yOB  u.  uM  find  it  dull." 

"Nut  el  aOi     I  can't  go  •  I  you  do?it  me  nn  Inrila- 

tion;  for  the Company  to  go  to  the Valley,  and 

DVfr  the  ground  n  bit  for  them,  to  tea  if  it  would  do  for  a  bffBnoh 
line  ;  it.'*  a  job  which  may  bike  mc  away  far  some  time;    but  I  ihaJI 

wards  and  forward*,  and  you're  finite  up  lo  d  .in  •    atari  ii  Beaded  in 
my  absenco;   the  only   work   that  DM   be 
Jcvons  from  drinking." 

lie  went  on  giving  me  directions  nbout  the  management  of  the  men 
employed  oa  the  line,  and  DO  ONTO  *H  said  then,  or  for  several  months, 

abort  his  going  lo  Hope  rami,     llo  wmi  off  into Valley,  a  dark 

overshadowed  dale,  where  the  sun  seemed  to  get  behind  the  hills  before 
four  o'clock  on  midsummer  afternoon. 

Pevbape  it  ma  Ihia  thai  bronghl  oa  the  attack  «f  low  {ever  nhloh  ha 
had  eoon  after  the  beginning  of  the  new  year;  he  was  very  ill  for  many 
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weeks,  almost  many  months;    a  married  sister — his  only  rein 
—earned"  ,  »nd  I  veal  ores  to  liim 

could,  to  sec  him,  an-  BeWS,"  a*  h«  0*1  reports 

[.regress  of  the  lioe,  which,  I  nm  glud  to  my,  I  wa  mb&t  to  carry  ca 
in  bJ<  ah.vnce,  in  the  slow  gradual  way  which  suited  the  company  beat, 
■t  1,  ttado  was  in  a  languid  state,  and  money  dear  in  the  market  0/ 
course,  with  llu*  OOCi  or   my  scanty  leisure,  I  did  not  often  go  em 

to  Hope  1'nrtn.    Whenever  I  did  go,  1  naetwiih  ■  thorough  welcome;  and 

many  inquiries  weiv  to  Koldsworth's  illness,  and  the  progress 

■ 

At  length)  In  Jose  1   think  it  was,  ho  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 

bnk  to  his  lodgings  nt  Klthsm,  and  resume  part  nt  least  of  his  wot  k. 

I  In  «i«t"i-,   Mi.-.   RobuuDB,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  him   some  weeks 

.  owing  to  ec-mo  epidemic  amongBt  her  own  chddn-n.      As  long  as  I 

had  seen  Mr.  Holdsworth  in  tlw  renin*  at   tho  little  inn  at   I Icnalcydale, 

where  I  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  him  as  nn  invalid,  I  had 

aware  of  the  visible  shako  his  fever  had  gircn  to  hia  health.     Da 

once  hack  in  th>;  old  lodglogs,  v.  Ii.  r.    I    b    I  always  seen  him  so  buoyant, 

■  1,  ami  vigorous  in  lis   sank  at  the 

change  in  one  whom  I  had  always  regarded  with  a  strong  fading  of  admin  i:: 

i«m.     lie  sank  into  silence  and  despondency  alter  the  I  wist  ts.< 
he  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  make  up  hia  mind  So  any  notion,  or  > 
that  i.jkIi-  up,  ho  lacked  strength  to  carry  out  hi*  purpose, 

count).',  it  was  but  the-  natural  at&M  of  slow  convalescence,  after  so  sharp 
an  illness;  but,  nt  the  time,  i  did  not  know  this,  and  perhaps  I  repre- 
sented his  Htnte  as  more  serious  than  it  was  to  my  kind  relations  at  Hofe 
Farm;  who.  in  1 1 1 « - i i-  grave,  simple,  eager  way,  immediate!*  thought  of 
the  only  help  tin t  could  give. 

"  Bring  him  out  here,"  said  the  minister.  "  Our  sir  hero  is  good  lo  a 
proverb;  the  June  days  arc  Jinc;  ho  may  loiter  away  his  time  in  the  bsj- 
;snd  the  sweet  smells  will  Ijcabalminthenuclvea — better  than  physic" 
"Ami,"*  wiid  rout-in  Holman,  scarcely  waiting  for  her  husband  to 
finish  his  sentence,  "  tell  rdro  there  is  new  milk  and  fresdi  eggs  lo  be  had 
for  the  asking;  it's  lucky  Daisy  has  just  calved,  for  her  milk  is  always 
a*  good  ns  olhor  cow's  cream  ;   and  there  ia  Iho    plaid   room  with  las 

morning  ran  all  streaming  in." 

Philostaid  <■  ked  aa  much  i  nroject  a» 

any  one.  I  took  it  up  myself.  1  wanted  them  to  see  him  ;  him  to  knew 
them.  I  proposed  it  to  him  when  I  got  home.  He  was  too  languid  after 
tin-  day's  fatigue,  to  he  willing  to  make  tho  little  exertion  of  going 
IBODgst  ttrangen  ;  and  disaiipniutrd  me  liy  almost  declining  lo  WWT* 
tin'  invitation  I  brought.  The  next  morning  it  was  different;  he  njoj 
gized  (Ot  bit  nn^r.'i.'iniisness  of  the  night  before;  ncd  told  mo  that 
would  get  all  thinga  in  train,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  go  01  Die 

Hope  Farm  on  the  IbU-wing  Saturday. 

"  For  you  miut  go  with  me,  Manning,"  said  he ;    "  I  uaed  to  be  a 
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i«n['iiJent  a  fellow  as  need  be,  and  rather  liked  going  nmongjl  strangers, 
and  making  my  way;  but  since  my  UlneM  I  am  almost  like  a  girl,  and 
turn  Iiot  and  cold  with  shyness,  as  they  do,  I  fancy." 

So  it  was  fixed.     Wo  were  to  go  out  to   Bone  Farm  on   .^iinrday 
afternoon;  and  it  was  also  understood  ihnt  il 'the  air  and  the  life  • 
Mr.  Holdsworth,  lie  was  to  remain  there  for  u  week  "i  doing  what 

Work    1)0  COUld  .11    thai    etld  of  the    Hoc,  While    I    took    hi*    ]  (ham 

to  t  ho  bett  Of  my  ability.     I  grew  a  little  neirOQt,  M  the  ti  iim-  .. 
and  wondered   how  the  brilliant  llwldiworth   would  agree  with   the  quirt. 
quaint  family  of  the  mini-N  r  |   hon  thc-y  would  like  him,  and  many  of  his 
i     l£Aftjgn  ways.      I    tried   to  prepare  him,  bj    tailing   him  from,    time  to 
time  liitlv  tbmgl  about  the  goings-on  at  Hope  Farm, 

"  Wanning,"  said  he,  "I  sec  you  don't  think  I  am  half  good  enough 
for  your  friends.     Out  with  it,  mnn." 

"No,"  I  replied,  boldly.  "I  think  you  are  good;  hut  I  don't  know 
If  you  ■'"■'-  quite  of  their  kind  of  goodness." 

"And  you're  found  out  already  that  there  is  a  greater  ettfOOe  of 
disagreement   between   two  'hinds   of    goodness'  each    having    its    ton 

idee  of  right,  thai  betwoesagivu  gaodnaei  tad  •  moderate  degree  of 

naughtiness — which  last  often  arises  from  »u  inilifTcr.  IBM  to  right  I  " 

"1  don't  know.      1  think  yotfre  talking  metnphytioOi  and  I  am  sure 

tliat  is  bad  for  you." 

111  When  a  man  talks  to  you   in  ■  way  that  you  Jou'i  undetM.-nnl 

about  n  thing  which  he  docs  not  understand,  them'*  metaphysics.'      You 

remember  the  olowii'a  definition,  don't  you,  Manning?" 

"  No,  1  don't,"  c.iid  I.  "  But  what  I  do  uuderstand  in,  (lint  you  must 
go  to  bed;  and  tell  me  at  wh.it  tun.  we  must  start  to-morrow,  thftt  1  maj 
go  to  lb ■pworth,  and  gel  those  letters  written  we  were  talking  ul  out  thin 
morning." 

"  Wait  till  to-morrow,  and  let  us  sec  what  the  day  i*  like,"  lie 
•nnraredj  with  such  languid  indecision  as* showed  mo  bo  was  oyer? 
fatigued.     &»  I  went  my  way. 

The  morrow  waa  blue  and  sunny,  and  beautiful;  the  wry  perfection 
of  an  early  Bummer's  day.  Mr.  Holdsworth  was  nil  impatience  to  | 
into  the  country  ;  morning  had  brought  back  his  fi-enhncsa  of  strength, 
and  consequent  eagerness  to  bo  doing.  1  was  afraid  wo  were  going  to 
my  cousin's  farm  rather  too  early,  before  they  would  expect  us;  but 
what  could  1  do  with  auch  a  restless  vehement  man  as  lloldtworth  was 
:  taming 2  We  came  down  upon  the.  Homj  Faun  beftt*  the  d.-w  waa 
off  the  grata  on  the  shady  side  of  the  laur;  the  grant  house-dog  waa 
loose,  busking  iu  the  sun,  near  tl*:  closed  aide  door.  I  waa  surprised  at 
this  door  being  shut,  for  all  lununew  lung   it  was  open  Cm  Dg  to 

night;  but  it  was  only  on  latch.     I  opened  it,  Hover  watching  ine  with 
half-suspicious,  half-tin- tad  Bjet.     The  room  was  empty. 

"I  don't  know  where  they  can  be,"  said  I.     "But  come  in  and  sit 
aowu  while  I  go  and  look  for  them.     You  must  be  tired." 
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"Net  I.     Thin  sweet  balmy  air  is  like  a  t T »  lie*. 

Oils  room  is  hot,  and  smell*":  idiea.      Wfcat 

to  do?" 

"Co  round  to  the  kitchen.     Betty  will  tell  ua  where  they  arc* 
So  ire  went  round  into  the  Ihrmyard,  Hover  accompanying  d 
grave  sense  of  duty.     Betty  traa  rat  her  tttilk»pa.ai  in  the  cold 

bubbling  spring-WBtcr  that  constantly   trickled   in    nn<l  |   a  tfaa* 

trough.     In  such  weather  ns  tl»ia  moat  of  Iter  kitchen-work  was  don*- 

•  ■TV. 

'•  Eh,  dear!"  said  she,  "  the  minister  and  missus  i*  away  at  " 
They  neVr  thought  of  your  coming  so  betimes!     The  nii?sus  hnd  tam. 
errands  to  do,  and  she  thought  as  sho'd  walk  with  the  minister  and  he 
back  by  dinncr-t:n>e." 

"  Did  not  they  expect  us  to  dinner  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Well,  they  did,  and  they  did  not,  aa  I  may  say.  Missus  said  to  ma 
the  cold  Intnl.  would  do  WtU  IBOagt  il'voii  did  not  come;  and  if  you  did 
I  was  to  |  ut  on  ,i  chick*  p  and  some  bacon  to  boil ;  and  I'll  go  do  it  nor, 
Ibr  it  it  hard  to  boil  bacon  enough." 

"And  is  Phillis  gone,  too?"  Mr.  Holdsworth  was  making  fricndi 
with  Hover. 

"  No  I  Slit's  just  nomcwhcre  about.'  I  reckon  you'll  find  her  in  the 
Kitchen-garden,  getting  peas." 

"  Let  us  go  there,"  said  Holdsworth,  suddenly  l«rving  off  his 
with  the  dog. 

So  I  led  the  way  into  the  kitchen-garden.     It  was  in  the-  first  proraii 
of  a  summer  profuse  in  vegetables  and  fruits.     Perhape  it  was  not 

I  COed  for  M  Othtr  puts  of  the  property  j  but  it  was  more  attended 
to  thin  inn  i  Idtehen-gardefla  belonging  to  farm-house*.  There  wera 
borders  i-flliiwer*  .-iluii- i. nli  .  be  gravel  walks;   and  there  vac  am 

old  sheltering  wall  on  the  north  side  CO!  h  tolorably  choice  frmt- 

.  there  was  n  slope  down  to  the  Bain  pond  at  the  end,  where  thera 
weie  picat  *f  raw  berry-beds;  and  raspberry-buabce  and  rose* bushes  grew 
wkerevcr  there  was  a  space;  it  seemed  a  chance  which  had  been  planted. 
Long  rows  of  peas  stretched  nt  right  angles  from  tlio  main  walk,  sod 
I  saw  Pliillis  stooping  down  among  them,  before  she  saw  us.  As  soon  at 
she  heard  our  crnnching  stops  on  the  gravel,  sho  stood  up,  and  shading 
her  eyes  from  the  *un,  recogiiited  us.  Sbe  was  quite  still  for  a  t», 
and  then  came  slowly  towards  u*,  blushing  a  little  from  evident  ah) 
I  had  in",  it  Ren  Ptntlia  ihj  btf 

"This  is  Mr.  Holdaworth,  riiillis,''  nld  I.  as  soon  ns  ]  had 
heada  with  her.     Sin-  glanced  np  at  him,  and  then  looked,  down,  more 
flushed  than  ever  at  his  grand  formality  of  taking  his  hat  off  and  bowinr; 
such  manners  hnd  never  been  seen  at  Hope  Farm  bc!'< 

" Father  and  mothu  are  out     They   will  be  bo  sorry;  you  did 
write,  Paul,  BB  you  said  you  would." 

"  It  wax  my  fault,"  said  Holdsworth,  understanding  what  she  meant  i 
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«q!I  as  If  she  had  put  it  more  fully  into  word*.  "I  hare  not  yet  green 
up  oil    tl'         .  BB  invalid;   DM  of  which   I  .    ■n.      l-nst 

night,  when  your  conn  i  feed  mc  at  What  U  SO  M  MM  tS  start,  I  renlly 
could  not  make  up  my  miiiil."' 

i'liillia  seemed  a*  if  she  could  not  make  up  her  miad  as  to  what  to  do 

.  D«.       I   trfl d  to  lulp  hi-r — 

••  II:i-,  i    yon  iii  i   gel  (ng  pen?"  taking  hold  of  the  half-SHed 

*  she  was  unconsciously  holding  in  her  band  ;    "©J  may  we  st.iy  end 

help  ynil?" 

■•  li  v.  U  would.  But  pcrhnpsit  will  tiro  you,  sir?"  milled  she,  speaking 
■ 

"  Net  ii  bit,"  said  lie.  "  Tt  will  carry  me  Lack  twet.'y  jrOHrl  in  my 
life,  when  I  used  to  .1  in  my  grandfiltberfl  garden.     I  suppo.ie  I 

mny  cut  a  ftw  M  I  gO  along?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir.  But  If  you  went  to  the  strawberry -beds  you  would 
itiic  strawbern  I  Paul  can  show  you  where  they  are." 

"I  mb  afraid  '..in  distRUt  BBS.  1  can  assure  you  I  know  the  exact 
fulness  nt  wliieh  pB8l  ■hoold  DO  gathered.  I  Mice  pre.it  care  not  to 
pluck  them  when  they  are  unripe.  I  will  not  he  turned  off,  ua  unfit  for 
my  wiiil.." 

TOm  KM  *  Stylo  of  half-joking  talk  thai  Philli*  was  nmed  to. 

She  looked  fnr  a  memcnl  u  if  aba  would  hen  liked  to  defend  herself  from 

the  playful  chnrge  of  distrust  made  against  her,  but  she  ended  by  not 
saving  ■  WOld.  We  all  plucked  our  pens  in  busy  silence  fa  the  next, 
live  iniuuleSj  Then  ikddswonh  lifted  hiuiecll  up  from  between  the  row*, 
and  said.  I  little  wearily — 

'•  I  am  afraid  I  must  strike  work.  I  am  not  ns  strong  as  I  loaded 
myself." 

PhiHis  w.a»  full  of  penitence  h di.ir.i, .    IT.-  did,  indeed, look  pah] 

and  she  blamed  herself  for  having  allowed  In'm  to  help  her. 

'•J'  Ural  v  rj  lOfB    .    I  did  not  know — I  thought,  perhaps, 

you  realty  liked  it.    I  ought  to  have  offered  yon  something  to  set,  sir  I 

Oh,    I';o:l,   we  have  gathered  quite  enough;    how  vtnpid    I  was  l"  forget 

Mr.  BoldevorUi  had  been  ill'"    An-i  io  a  blushing  hntr] 

the  way  towards  the  house.  We  went  In,  and  tdio  moved  a  heavy 
cushioned  chair  forwards,  into  which  HolJ-«w«rtli  tree  only  too  glad  to 
•ink.  T  lion  with  '.if  and  quiet  speed  she  brought  in  a  little  trny,  wine, 
water,  cake,  home-made  bread,  and  newly -churned  butter.  Bfaa  stood 
by  in  some  anxiety  i!!!.  oti.r  bile  md  SOp,  the  colour  returned  to 
Mr.  !  ud  he  would  fain  have  made  tu  some  laughing 

apologies  for  the  fright  he  had  given  us.      But  then  Phillia  drew  back 

innocent  show  of  care  and  interest,  and  relapsed  into  the 
shyness    habitual    to  her   when  she  WM  Bnt   thr.iwn   into   the   company 
of  strangers.      She  brought  out  the   hist  week's  county   paper  (v. 
Mr.  Holdswoxtli  had  Nad  BfB  days  ago)  and  then  quietly  withdrew  ;  and 
then  lie  subsided  into  languor,  leaning  back  and  shutting  his  eyes  an  if 


ho  would  go  to  sloop.  I  Mole  into  the  kitchen  nlW  Phillil :  bttl  she  ha 
mad.-  .'i  of  lie  corner  of  the  house  01  I  I  fnunil  h« 

;    horse-mount,  with  her  banket  of  pea*,   and   a   basin   into  whic 
she  was  shelling  th<  fU  laj  at  hex  feet,  snapping  now  and  • 

the  flies.     I  went  to  her,  ami  tried   to  help  her;  but  somehow  the 
crisp  young  peas  found  their  way  more  frequently  into  my   mouth  than 
into  tin  .  while  we  talked  together  in  a  low  tone,  fi-ntftil  of  being 

overheard  the   open   casements   of  the  house-place    in    which 

ia  resting. 

"  Don't  you  think  him  linnd»nme  ?  "  asked  I. 

'-  lYrh.-iji.-. — yes — I  have  hardly  looked  at  bJm,"  rbc  replied.     "  But  is 
not  he  very  like  a  foreigner  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  cuts  his  hair  foreign  fashion,"  aid  I. 

"  I  like  nn  Englishman  to  look  like  au  Englishman." 

"I  don't  think  In'  thiols aboo!  it.  He  snys  he  began  that  way  when 
be  MM  in  I t.dy,  becauac  everybody  wore  it  so,  and  it  Li  natural  to  keep 
it  on  in  England." 

'•  Not  if  he  began  it  in  Itnly,  becauan  evcrylwdy  there  wore  it  ». 
Everybody  here  wears  it  differently." 

I  was  a  little  offended  with  PnOuVa  logical  fuult-finding  with  in/ 
friend  ;  and  I  determined  to  change  the  subject. 

•'  When  is  your  mother  coming  home?  " 

"  I  should  think  she  might  come  anytime  now;  but  :  |  >  go 

and  see  Mrs.  Morton,  who  was  ill,  and  she  might  be  kept,  and  not  be 
home  till  dinner.  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  go  and  aeo  how 
Mr.  Holdsworth  ia  going  on,  Paul  ?     Me  may  be  faint  again." 

1  went  nt  her  bidding;  but  there  was  no  need  for  it.  Mr.  Holds- 
worth  was  up,  standing  by  the  window,  his  hands  in  his  jxjehets;  be 
had  evidently  hern  watching  us.     Ho  turned  away  ns  I  entered. 

"So  that  is  Ihfl  l'hI  I  found  your  good   father  planning  for  your  M 
Paul,  th,it  cvciiin-  when  I  int  erupted  you!     Are  you  of  the  tame  coy 
miml    ';  I  I     It  did  not  look  like  it  a  minute  ago.*' 

*  Phillus  and  I  understand  each  other,"  I  replied,  sturdily.  •'  Wc  are 
like  lnoilur  and  sister.  She  would  not  have  me  as  a  husband,  if  there 
was  not  another  man  in  the  world ;  and  it  would  take  a  deal  to  make  mr 
think  of  her — as  my  father  wishes"  (somehow  I  did  not  like  to  aay  "as 
a  wife"),  "but  wc  love  each  other  dearly." 

"Well?  I  tun  rathe*  ■arprised  at  it — not  ntyour  taring  each  other 
in  ;i  brothcr-aiid-sintiT  kind  ol  iraj — but  ■!  votU  'idling  it  ao  impossible 
to  full  in  love  with  such  a  beautiful  woman." 

Woman  !  hcnutil'ul  woman !  I  had  thought  of  Phillis  oa  a  comely 
but  awkward  girl  ;  and  I  oould  not  banish  the  pinafore  from 
mind's  eye  when  I  tried  to  picture  her  to  myself.  Now  I  turned,  as 
Mr.  Holdsworth  had  done,  to  look  at  her  again  out  of  tho  window :  aba 
had  just  finished  her  task,  and  was  standing  up,  her  back  to  us,  holding 
the  basket,  and  the  basin  in  it,  high  in  air,  out  of  Hover's  reach,  who  wai 
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snt  to  liis  delight  at  the  probability  of  a  change  of  place  by  glad 
i  and  barks,  aad  snatches  at  what  bo  imagined  to  be  n  withhold 
At  length  she  grew  tired  of  their  muti-d  pity  fend  with  a  (Vint  of  Striking 
liim,  and  a  "  Down,  Rover  1  do  hush  I  "  alio  looked  toward*  the  window 
whore  wo  wore  standing,  86  if  to  MRn  herself  that  no  one  had  been 
di-iurbed  by  the  tmi-r,  nnd  toeing  it*,  she  coloured  all  oyer,  and  hurried 
away,  with  Hcvcr  still  curving  in  sinuous  lines  about  her  aa  she  walked. 

"I  should  like  to  hare-  sketched  her,"    Baid  Mr.   Holdsworth,  as  he 
turned  away.     ITe  went  back  to  his  chair,  nnd  rested  in  silence   for  a 
''■  or  two.     Then  ho  was  up  again. 

"  I  would  give  a  good  deal  for  a  book,"  said  ho.     "  It  would  keep  me 
'l>ii't."     He  began  to  look  round  ;   tl.uv  v.  i-iv  |  few  volumes  at  OH 
of  the  shovel- board. 

"  Fifth  volume  of  Matthew  Henry's  Commentary,"  said  he,  reading 
their  titles  aloud.     "  Hovtcwifes  VonSfli;  Berridgc  cm  I'rayer; 

I,' Inferno — Dante  !"  in  great  fetST] ■•ri«e.     *'  Why,  who  reads  this?" 

"I  told  you  Phillis  read  it.  Don't  you  remember?  She  knows 
Latin  tad  Qmkt  too." 

"  To  be  sure !  I  remember  I  But  somehow  I  never  put  two  and  t  mi 
together.  That  quiet  gitl,  full  of  household  work,  is  tin;  wonderful 
scholar,  then,  that  put  you  to  rout  with  her  questions  when  you  first  began 

BOM  here.  To  be  sure,  'Cousin  Philim  ! '  What's  here:  :i  paper 
with  the  hard,  obsolete  words  written  out.  I  wonder  what,  sort  of  a 
dictionary  she  has  got.  Haretti  won't  tell  her  all  these  words.  Stay !  I 
have  got  a  pencil  here.  I'll  wiite  down  the  most  accepted  meanings,  and 
BaYC  her  a  little  truuble." 

So  he  took  her  book  and  the  paper  back  t'>  the  little  round  tabic,  and 
employed  himself  in  writing  explanations  and  definitions  of  the  words 
which  had  troubled  her.  I  was  not  sure  if  bo  was  not  taking  a  liberty:  it 
hi  not  quite-  please  me,  and  yet  I  did  not  know  why.  Ho  had  only  $0M 
done,  and  replaced  the  paper  in  the  book,  and  pal  tin  latter  bnck  in 
its  place,  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  stopping  in  the  Line,  and 
hmking  out,  I  saw  cousin  llotman  getting  out  of  a  neighbour'*  gig,  making 
her  little  curtesy  of  acknowledgment,  and  then  coming  towards  ij 
I  went  out  to  meet  her. 

*'  Oh,  Paul !"  said  she,  "  I  am  bo  sorry  I  was  kept;  and  then  Thomas 
Dohson  said  if  I  would  wait  ■  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  would  But 

■■■If  |  '.-.  i  oiii  iii'  ii  1  .Mr.TIoldnworfli .'      1  hope  he  is  como  1" 

Just  then  he  came  out,  and  with  his  pleasant  cordial  manner  took  her 
li  mil.  and  thanked  her  for  ask!'  k  to  como  cut  hero  to  get  strong. 

"I'm  sure  I  am  very  glad  to  sec you,  sir.     It  was  the  minister's 
bt     l  look  ii  Into  my  head  you  would  !«■  dull  in  our  quiet  houiw, 
for  Paul  soys  you've  been  such  a  great  u.iv,  1  <  i  ;   bal  the  minister  said 
dulneu  would  perhaps    suit   you   whil.-   TOO    wc-r..-    hut    ailing,  and    Ibtl 
I  was  to  ask  Paul  to  be  here  as  much  as  lie  could.     I  In  ri n  1 

yourself  happy  with  us,  I'm  sure,  sir.     lias  Phillis  given  you  something 
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and  <3rink,  I  woi <■''. U  ?  there's  a  d>  ag  a  little  often, 

has  to  get  strong  after  an  illness."   And  then  she  began  to  question  himj 
tu  ilie  details  of  his  indisposition  in  her  simple  motherly  way.      He  scerard 
at  once  to  a  into  friendly  with  bar. 

It  was  not  <  i  r  came  home. 

Men  btin  llrWaj  i  ;;  iitriv  natural  antipathy  to  get  over  when  they  firrt 
meet  na  strangers.  But  in  this  case  each  was  disposed  to  make  so  effort 
to  like  the  other  ;  only  each  was  to  each  a  specimen  of  an  unknown  class. 
I  had  to  leavL-  (he  Hope  Form  on  Sunday  afternoon,  aa  I  hod  Mr  I 
worth  i  mcA  ■■■■'■  n  ii  inv  .'V. .i  to  look  to  Ea  Bbhauj  and  [wwnnotsi 
nil  Mire  how  thing!  would  .',.'<>  I'll  during  the  week  that  Holdsworth  was  to 

a  on  his  riaii  j  l  hi  I  bean  cnoe  ox  twSee  ia  hot  water  nln 

neaT  clash  of  opinions  between  the  minister  an  J  my  much-vaunted  friend. 
Ou  the  Wednesday  I  received  I  ihorl  note  fro  rfh  [  lit-  was  going 

to  stay  on,  and  r  1019  with  me  on  the  following  Sunday,  und  he  wanted 
mo  to  Mod  htm  a  certain  Hit  of  books,  ]  ■  thi  n  1  ot$*n  Kurveyiag 

mentis  all  of  which  could  easily  be  eOAveyedl  down  the  line  to 
Hcathbridge.  I  went  to  his  lodgings  and  picked  ool  the  books.  Italia-, 
Latin,  trigonometry  ;  a  pretty  considerable  parcel  they  made,  besides  the 
implements.     I  began  to  be  curious  as  t  is  of  aff:ur*at 

Hops  Farm,  but  I  could  not  go  over  till  the  Saturday.     At  Hcathbridge 
I  found  Iloldsworth,  come  to  m  f '■   mi  looking  quiti?  *  different 

man  to  what  I  had  kit  him;  embrowned,  .*parklcs  in  hia  eyes,  so  languid 
I  told  bin  bow  moot  ■kroogv  he  looked. 

"Yrs!"  .-iid  he.      "I  am   Bdgfog  fain   tu  be  at  work   again.     Last 
week  I  divml-  1  the  thoughts  of  my  employment ;  now  I  am  full  0f , 
to  begin.     This  week  in  the  country  has  done  wonders  for  me." 

"You  have  enjoyed  yourself,  then?" 

"  Oh  !  it  has  been  perfect  in  its  way.  Such  a  thorough  country  Eft  ' 
and  yet  removed  from  the  d illness  which  I  always  used  to  fancy  accom- 
j  niir.l  eiiiiiitry  life,  by  the  extraordinary  intelligence  of  the  minister.  I 
have  fallen  into  calling  him  '  the  minister,'  like  every  one  elsr." 

"Yim  ■.<<  i  OH  wi:li  him,  then  '"  mid  b     "I  wan  a  little  afraid." 

"I  was  on  the  verge  of  displeasing  him  once  or  twice,  I  far,  with 
random  R  leTtiem  Mid  exaggerated  exprawiona,  such  as  one  always  oars 
with  other  people,  mid  thinks  nothing  of;  but  I  tried  to  check  myself 
when  I  aw  bow  it.  shocked  the  good  man  ;  and  really  it  is  very  m 
some  exercise,  this  trying  to  mnke  one's  words  represent  one's  thoughts, 
instead  of  merely  looking  to  their  edict  on  others." 

"Then  you  urc  quite  friends  now  ?"  I  asked 

"  Vi-s,  thoroughly  ;  :it  any  r  nr  as  I  go.     I  never  met  withe 

man  with  Booh  a  desire  fur  knowledge.     In  information,  as  far  as  . 
be  gained  from  books,  he  far  exceed*  me  on  most  subjects  ;  bat  > 

have  trnvell'jil  and  seen Were  not  you  surprised  at  the  list  ©f  thin-  a 

1  sent  for?" 

"  Yes  I  I  thought  it  did  not  premie  imi.h  r    i." 
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"Oh!  some  of  the  books  were  for  the  minister,  and  some  for  his 
daughter.  (I  call  her  Phillis  to  myself,  but  I  use  euphuisms  in  speaking 
about  bar  is  others.  I  don't  like  to  seem  familiar,  and  yet  Miss  llolman 
is  a  1<  rm  1  have  never  heard  used.)  " 

"  I  thought  the  Italian  books  WOW  for  her." 

"  Y< .  !     I     .cy  her ttylng a  r  her  first  hook  in  Italian!     I 

had  n  capital  lini'.'i  by  Manaoni,  /  Pramtui  8p<  ihe  thing  for  a 

lir.'inoar;  and  if  ehe  mast  .-till  puzzle  out  Daata,  my  dictionary  la  far 

butler  than  hei •■■. " 

•  Then  she  found  out  you  had  written  those  definitions  on  her  list  of 
words  ? " 

" 0b>  1  yes" — with  a  smile  of  amusement  and  okanm  He  was 
going  to  fell  me  what  liad  taken  place,  but  cheeked  him-..  It. 

"But  I  don't  think  the  minister  will  liko  your  having  given  her  a 
novel  to  read!  " 

"Pooh!  What  can  be  more  harmless?  Why  tiuihr  a  bugbear  of  a 
word?  It  is  as  pretty  and  innocent  a  tnle  as  can  be  met  with.  You 
don't  suppose  they  take  Virgil  f>r  gospel  ?  " 

By  this  time  wo  were  nt  the  farm.  I  think  PbiUbl  gave  me  a 
warmer  veJcoma  tlinn  w.-mal,  and  con.-.iu  HolRMIl  was  kindness  itself. 
Yet  somehow  I  felt  as  if  I  lind  lo.«t  my  place,  and  that  Holdsworth  had 
laid  ii  it.  Ilo  knew  all  the  ways  of  the  house  ;  he  was  full  of  little  filial 
attentions  to  cousin  llolmnn;  he  treated  Phillis  with  the  affectionate  cmi- 
11,1:111  .-Mi  l.n.th  r;  not  a  bit  more  j  not  in  any  W$f  'lilinvnt. 
!!•■  yteatJOBld  me  about  the  progress  of  affairs  in   Eltliam   with  eager 

"Ah  !  "  said  cousin  Ho]  man,  "you'll  bo  spending  a  different  kind  .  f 
tiim  next  week  to  what  you  have  done  this  !  I  can  see  how  busy  you'll 
make  jronaolfl  But  if  you  don't  take  care  you'll  be  ill  again,  and  havo 
to  come  back  to  our  quiet  ways  of  going  on." 

"Do  you  suppose  I  shnll  need  to  be  ill  to  wish  to  come  back  here?  " 
he  answered,  warmly.  "  I  am  only  afrftid  y< V  bm  treated  mc  so  kindly 
that  I  shall  always  be  turning  up  on  yom 

'•  That's  right,"  flic  replied.  "Only  don't  go  and  make  yourself  ill 
by  over-work.  I  hope  you'll  go  on  with  a  cup  of  new  milk  every  morning, 
lor  I  tun  sure  that  i*  tin-  in ■-•.  medkino;  and  put  a  kaapoonful  of  mm  in 
it,  if  you  like;  many  a  one  .speaks  highly  of  t!i;i':  0O\j  wc  had  no  rntu 
in  the  house." 

I  brought  with  mo  nn  atmosphere  of  active  life  which  I  think  he  had 

begun  to  miss;  nnd  it  was  natural  that  he  should  reck  my  company,  after 

his  week  of  retirement.     Once  1  saw  Phillis  looking  at  us  ns  we  talked 

lier  with  a  kind  of  wistful  euriusity  ;  but  as  soon  as  she  caught  my 

eye,  she  turned  away,  blushing  deeply. 

That  evening  1  had  a  little  bilk  with  the  minister.     I  strolled  along 
tin-  Hornby  road  to   DXOl   him;  for  HuldMvorlh  was  giving  Phil: 
Italian  lestsou,  and  cousin  llolman  bad  Mltfl  .>'■■<  g  DTI  I  hw  IffOfk 
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Somehow,  and  not  unwillingly  on  my  part,  our  talk  fell  on  tli 
whom  I  bad  introduced  to  tlie  Hope  Farm. 

•'  V«s!  I  like  liim  !"  said  the  minister,  weighing  his  words  n  Utile  as 
he  spoke.     "  1  like  bin,     1  bopo  I  I   lie  tak« 

hold  of  me,  as  it  wore  ;  and  I  havo  almost  been  afraid  lest  he  carries  me 
away,  in  spite  of  my  judgment." 

"Hail    I  1  he  is,"  said  I.      "Ms  units  wc-U 

of  him  ;  imil  I  !  |  deal  of  him.     I  would  not  have  had  him  eon 

here  if  I  did  not  know  thai  you  would  nopioia  of  I 

UY«V  (once  man  hesitating,)  "1  like  IT  I  tUnik  I 

lil  nam  :   fbUt  is  a  mot  of  seriousness  in  hi*  talk  at  times,  but,: 
the  sume  time,  it  if  bo  1 1  -^  t  *  ■  *  i  to  bin  I     Qfa  mairw  Ilorace  and 

Virgil  living,  instead  of  dead,  by  the  stories  he  telle  mo  of  his  sojourn  in 
tl...'  very  countries  where  they  lived,  and  v. ;  bo  says 

But  it  is  like  dram-drinliin  •-     1  listen  to  him  till  I  forget  my  duties,  sod 
.•mi  carried  oft"  nty  li  bfttb  eretiing  he  led  us  :iw;w  into  talk 

ob  profane  rabjaoai  ill  batttiag  the  A 

By  thin  time  *a  vara  nt  the  house,  find  our  conversation  stopped. 
But  before  the  dny  was  our,  I  saw  the  unconscious  hold  that  my  friend 
had  got  over  all  the  family.  And  no  wonder:  he  had  ««n  so  much  and 
done  so  much  aa  compared  to  them,  and  he  told  about  it  all  so  easily  and 
naturally,  and  yet  as  1  never  heard  any  one  else  do  j  and  his  ready  pencil 
was  out  in  an  bufafri  K  3l  iw  on  scraps  of  paper  all  sorta  of  illustrations— 
modes  of  drawing  up  H  ttt  i  in  Northern  Italy,  wine -carts,  bufialocs,  stone- 
pines,  I  know  Dot  what  After  wo  bad  all  looked  at  those  drawing", 
Phillis  gathered  them  together,  and  took  them. 

It  is  many  yeam  mi..  I  h  VTt  MSB  ''>•'•,  Bdward  Iloldsworth,  but  thou 
watt  a  delightful  fellow  !  Ay,  and  a  good  MM  too  >  though  much  sorrow 
was  caused  by  thee  I 
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By  Alfred  Tenhysot. 


TRANSLATIONS  OF  HOMER. 
Hexamettrt  and  Pentameters. 

These  lame  hexameters  the  strong- wing'd  music  of  Homer! 

No — but  a  most  burlesque  barbarous  experiment. 
When  was  a  harsher  sound  ever  heard,  ye  Muses,  in  England  ? 

When  did  a  frog  coarser  croak  upon  our  Helicon? 
Hexameters  no  worse  than  daring  Germany  gave  w, 

Barbarous  experiment,  barbarous  hexameters ! 


MILTON. 
Alcaics. 

O  mightt-moctii'd  inventor  of  harmonics, 
O  skill'd  to  sing  of  Time  or  Eternity, 
God- gifted  organ- voice  of  England, 

Milton,  a  name  to  resound  for  ages; 
Whose  Titan  angels,  Gabriel,  Abdiel, 
Starr'd  from  Jehovah's  gorgeous  armouries, 
Tower,  as  the  deep-domed  empyrean 

Kings  to  the  roar  of  an  angel  onset - 
Me  rather  all  that  bowery  loneliness, 
The  brooks  of  Eden  mazily  murmuring, 
And  bloom  profuse  and  cedar  arches 

Charm,  as  a  wanderer  out  in  ocean, 
Where  some  refulgent  sunset  of  India 
Streams  o'er  a  rich  ambrosial  ocean  isle, 

And  crimson-hucd  the  stately  palmwooda 
Whisper  in  odorous  heights  of  even. 


70S         ATTEMPTS  AT  CLASSIC  METRES  IN  QUANTITY. 


Hcndeeasyllabic: 

O  you  cliorns  of  indolent  reviewers, 

Irresponsible,  indolent  reviewers, 

Look,  I  come  to  the  test,  a  tiny  poem 

All  composed  in  a  metre  of  Catullus, 

All  in  quantity,  careful  of  my  motion, 

Like  the  skater  on  ice  that  hardly  bears  him, 

'Lent  I  fall  unawares  l>efore  the  people, 

Waking  laughter  in  indolent  reviewers. 

Should  I  flounder  awhile  without  a  tumble 

Thro'  this  nietrification  of  Catullus, 

They  should  speak  to  me  not  without  a  welcome, 

All  that  chorus  of  indolent  reviewers. 

Hard,  hard,  hard  is  it,  only  not  to  tumble, 

So  fantastical  is  the  dainty  metre. 

Wherefore  slight  me  not  wholly,  nor  believe  me 

Too  presumptuous,  indolent  reviewers. 

O  blatant  Magazines,  regard  me  rather — 

Since  I  blush  to  belaud  myself  a  moment — 

As  some  exquisite  rose,  a  piece  of  inmost 

Horticultural  art,  or  half  coquette-like 

Maiden,  not  to  be  greeted  unbcnignly. 


Some,  and  among  these  one  at  least  of  our  best  and  greatest,  have 
endeavoured  to  give  us  the  Iliad  in  English  hexameters,  and  by  what 
appears  to  me  their  failure,  have  gone  far  to  prove  the  impossibility  of 
the  task.  I  have  long  held  by  our  blank  verse  in  this  matter,  and  now 
after  having  spoken  so  disrespectfully  here  of  these  hexameters,  I  venture, 
or  rather  feel  bound,  to  subjoin  a  specimen,  however  brief  and  with 
whatever  demerits,  of  a  blank -verse  translation. 

He  ceased,  and  sea-like  roar'd  the  Trojan  host, 
And  loosed  their  sweating  horses  from  the  yoke, 
And  each  beside  his  chariot  bound  his  own  ; 
And  oxen  from  the  city  and  goodly  sheep  » 
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In  haste  they  drove,  and  huny-hearted*  wine 
And  bread  from  out  the  houses  broogjtlt,  end  Ium;.\1 
i      ir  fin-Homl,  and  tin-  winds  from  off  the  plain 
Roll'd  the  rich  vapour  far  iutu  the  hi 
And  these  nil  night  sat  on  the  bridge  of  war 
Triumphant  ;  many  :i  lire  hefure  them   Hazed: 
As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the  moon 
Look  beoutiflil]  when  iD  the  winds  era  laid, 
And  every  height  comes  out,  and  jutting  peak 
And   raUfJTi  Rod  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  Iiiglient,  and  nil  the  xuirs 
•Shine,  and  the  hind  rejoices  in  his  heart  : 
So  many  a  fire  between  the  ships  and  stream 
Of  Xanihus  Mazed  before  the  towers  of  Tn>y, 
A  thousimd  nn  the  plain  ;  and  close  by  c.-ieli 
Sat  fifty  in  the  blaze  of  burning  fire  ; 
And  champing  guidon  grain  their  horses  stood, 
f  Hard  by  the  eh:ui  :  .   v,  ...ling   fill  the  dawn. 

IJiad  S.  542-oCl. 


•  Or,  "nino  sweet  to  the  mind,"  but  I' vat  this  epithet  simply  «sh  a  tp» 

of  ••  meoL* 


i  Or,  it  snmotluni;  like  the  spondair  clow  of  the  line  lie  mqu.. 

"  A  ail  waited— l>y  iluir  Lliariots — lhc  fair  dawn." 
Or  more  literal  ly, 

"  Ami,  champing  the  white  l.nrloy  nr.d  spelt,  llifif  *tic;U 
tflnoil  liv  the  cart,  waiting  the  ttinmed  n 


no 


.Jtfe  to  a  (Tounln)   Y)ousf> 


Dnrcxsuo  and  receiving  hospitality  in  tho  country  to  the  extent  to  whiri 
It  i»  bow  carried  may  be  classed  among  I  thins  which  hare  grows 

out  of  railway  travelling.  Distance  is,  novr-a-day*,  the  one  thing  nevsr 
dreamt  of  aj  an  excuse  either  for  not  inviting  or  for  declining.  In  postiag- 
daya  the  eastern  uaed  to  be  confined  to  neigh  hours,  or  if  great  rrieoci 
carno  several  scores  of  dreary  miles,  they  were  expected  to  remain,  aai 
days  but  weeks;  and  ladies  were  only  jiul  recovering  from  the  fatigues  tf 
the  journey  by  die  time  most  visits  of  the  present  date  are  u\ . 

From  tlic  ere  of  tiba  12th  of  August  in  the  North,  and  of  the  h* 
of  September  everywhere  else,  hundreds  of  country  houses  assesslik 
frequent  parties,  many  of  which  are  scarcely  without  visitors  i 
beginning  of  the  following  London  season.  The  custom  is  mainly  confinr-l 
to  the  British  Isles ;  for,  though  it  is  highly  appreciated  liy  the  French, 
Belgians,  and  others,  the  law  relative  to  division  of  property  will  alirayi 
eo  dwarf  the  majority  of  fortunes  n»  to  prevent  it  from  ever  figurie.* 
conspicuously  as  part  of  their  social  s;  iad  the  amount  of  weelti 

und    prosperity    which    it     indicates  amongst   us    must     be    enormous, 
looking  at  the  style  in  whieh  things  ore  done.     No  house  where  en; 
nii'nt  is  tlie  crilcr  of  th>'  autumn-  and  ■  i  i.tlis  can  bo  kept  gone 

with  a  le«3  income  than  10,000/.  a  jear.     'Ihc  different  degrees  l> 
things  are  well  or  ill  done  depends  chiefly  upon  whither  the  host  or 
hostess  (whichever  happens  to  reign)  is  "  understanding  "  and  zealous,  cr 
the  reverse.     Til  I  at  varies  but  li  Smaller  sor- 

tunes  of,  say,  4,000/.  or  5,000/.  ft  year,  ahnply  antertai  people,  and 

less  often  ;  hut  everybody  gives  the  same  number  of  dishes  for  dinner,  and 
champagne  each  day  ;  sverj  whew  there  are  carriages  to  di 
keepers  in  readiness,  Ac  Ac.  [a  true,  exceptional  cases,  but 

tli'  \  are  rare.      At  W ,  a   bachelor,  on  going  to   dress  for  dinner, 

beholds  himself  reflected  on   every  side  in  vast  sheets  of  looking-glass 

by  the  light  of  no  fewer  than  eighteen  wax  -candies,  and  at  K each 

married  couple  has  a  private  fitting-room,  which  is  brilliantly  illuminated 
belli  »t.  the  fall  of  day,  and  again  when  the  jurty  breaks  up  nt 
edltioni  of  the  princoj  apera  ar«  proi  i  ir  special  use, 

gnu  postage  envelopes  are  not  a ;  but  what  can  nsti 

thirteen  days'  first- rate  cover-shooting  cau  bo  had  without  g 
over  an  inch  of  ground  twice? 

But  everywhere  the  main  point  of  all  is  the  cook,  since  the  spirit*  of 
the  guests,  consequently  the  conversation,  consequently  tlie  whole  «wtf 
of  the  party,  depends  thereupon.     "  Lc  vtrituUc  An.plitrion  e'eat  fAmpJu- 
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tho  name  of  a  AojI  who  gives  you  what  does  not  dc*crre  the  name  of  a 
dinner.  A  few  romuutic  and  very  young  people  btgjbl  lift  with  an 
Utopian  idea  t lint  loud,  except  in  as  much  us  regards  health,  is  a  su 
quitt  unworthy  the  tttflQttoa  of  inti  tlMtaa]  being;  in  faet.  that  r  | 
is  a  degrading  study.  "  The  more  the  brute  is  snubbed,''  Bay  tin  v,  "  (he 
more  does  the  mind  improve  and  develop ;  nud  since,  do  what  one  will, 
i'-.ir  too  much  of  the  brute  remains  after  all,  how  culpable  must  it  be 
wantonly  to  aggravate  matters  by  p.m. !•  ring  to  n  sensual  and  corrupt 
appetite  ?  "  All  I  can  say  to  these  young  stoics  is,  that  however  well 
such  systems  may  work  in  convents  and  monasteries,  they  are  utterly 
iiMppli.'uMc  to  society;  for  tJtpatknoj  "how*  that  tho  surest  way  of 
^i« ■  t r  i n ^r  people  to  give  you  an  intellectual  treat  in  to  give  them  a  substan- 
tial and  savoury  one;  tad  ll  M  OB  thin  MMflBl  that  Mall  new  gastronomic 
discovery  deserves  to  be  hailed  aj  a  step  in  the  march  of  oivili. 
Qlvfl  [iruplt-  a  lad  dinner  and  tlu-y  beOQOM  utterly  worthless;  give  tbi  ED 
i,i',  and  they  will  Miig,  play,  act  charades',  t.iik,  and,  lb(m  all, 
laugh,  to  any  desired  amount. 

Railways!    I  thank  you  I      I  linve  known  all  tho  social  joys  of  a 
winter  in  Home,  a  winter   in  1'aiin,  and  of  WTUtl  London  season-, 
have   arrived    at   the   conclusion    that   for    real    enjoyment  of    society, 
there  is  nothing  like  a  country  house.     There,  no  tearing  about  from 
street  to  street,  no  incessant  answering  of  notes,  no  endless  appointments 
to  distract  ill.-  brain  tod    Ittfib  the  temper;    but    c:Hi    [deamn  OOMI  '<> 
you  in  an  agreeable  and  a  peaceful  routine,  which  is  still  full  of  varj 
The  more  people  visit,   the  more  do   they  become  fitted  for  visiting,  and, 
accordingly,  the  more  they  enjoy  it.      After  the  first  two  months  the 
luivice  sighs  for  anchorage  ;  hut  drive  him  on  a  few  weeks  1<> 
Hitting  from  house  to  house  become*  a  second  nature,  and  by  no  means 
an  idle  <>r  unprofitable  •xbtcnM  Med  it  be.    For  exempli    I  lady  may 
visit  nearly  the  whnlr  vi.n  iv>und,  and  yet  frequently  contrive  to  publish 
book*,  to  keep  up  her  music  and  a  large  corn  raider 

yards  upon  yar\.»  of  lepoetry,  and  all  without  the  HttUssst  !.icnl; 
what  in  due  to  am-iul  obligations!  BuaB  instances  are  known.  M 
drawing,  needlework,  reading  the  papers,  i -writing 

to  a  great  extent,  be  carried  on  in  pub 

Unless  all  attend  a  meet  of  houmlr,  i  r  gnmo  distant  expedition  is 
A  upon,  you  are  pretty  well  master  of  your  time,  with  the  exception 
of  breakfast,  until  twelve,  when  it  will  be  well  to  join  whatever  the  chase  or 
the  gun  may  have  V  parly.     Aili ■   lum  h,  i  1 1 rj  body  is  expected 

to  hold  themselves  at  the  dinpo-nl  rf  UM  lady  of  the  house,  for  a  ride, 
drive,  or  walk,  as  the  en*  If  the  weather  be  such  as  to  induce 

j  u  to  remain  «  ithin  doors,  your  co-operation  will  be  sought  for*  game 
at  pool,  badminton  (which  is  battledore  and  shuttlecock  played  with  sides, 
across  a  string  suspended  some  five  feet  from  tho  ground),  and  similar 
amusement*.     At  few  you  BUJ  again  retire,  if  you  plum-,  until  dinner- 
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limo.     A   Oniou-li  wcl  or  snow-stormy  day,  «.  witb- 

out  cnlinneiM   il  '    wilhia,  often  turns  out    to   be    air 

a  bore,  from  the  effect  it  lias  of  keeping  utery  ono  sociably  ia  the-  boose, 
living  them  to  endless   expo  ,    which,    although 

originally  adopted  to  kill   linn-,  often  •  -ining  it.       V, 

riding-nrl.ool  and  numerous  stud  are  at  hand,  a  scratch  pack  cif  nmsicians 
and  rid  ions  make  their  appearance,  and  eques- 

trian quadrilles  h-i.I   I «  icers  are  gone  through  ;  or  a  bar  i*  put  up,  aoi 
41  larked  "  over,  ns  the  case  may  be.     What  constitutes   the  great  I 
Of  ihii  sort  of  life  is  the  ever-increasing  fashion  of  letting   peoj 
with  respect  to  amusing  themselves,  exactly  as  they  please.     Everything 
nt  tin'  .  atnaad  <>f  tin  host  is  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  guest,  but  cue 
is  taken  that  he  shall  understand  ho  is  nowise  expected  to  take  part  in 
anything,  unless  perfectly  agreeable-  to  himself.     "Liberty    I! 
ifanoal   every  host  wishes  to  gain  for  his  house.     Pnnc: 
course  expected  at  dinner,  though  not  always  at  breakfast,  and   no  one 
need  appear  at  lutieh  i:n!-.       . 

Our  young  men  Imvc  long  since  grown  very  impatient  of  being  kept 
long  in  the-  dining-room  nftcr  the  fair  objects  of  their  aspirations  hate  Ids; 

Lii!:uly  if  they  are  not  sufficiently  intimate  to  seek  consols 
bj  i  <  iiliiling  to  each  other  their  woes  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  highly  dn 
to  note  the  various  phases  of  their  wretchedness,  while  foxes  and  hnnttn, 
after  driving  away  church-rate*  and  the  bench  of  magistrates,  mtccunui 
in  iLiir  turn  before  pheasants1  eggs  and  the guaic-laws,  at  the  Tcncrabt« 
<!,. I  of  the  table.  Fitz-Komoo  seems  trying  to  mesmerise  by  his  vaca&t 
stare  the  topmost  plum  1 1\  the  pyramid  before  him,  young  Love-end- 
Starve  ii  lest  in  a-'uiiiiali"U  for  a  11*W  ia  the  ccilinc,  while  poor  Fargoat 
seeks  diligently  for  a  kn.jt  in  the  tablo-cloth  with  his  right-hand,  wkik- 
pppan  nily  (  mii-.n  i  wring  to  pull  off  the  left  half  of  his  moustache  with 
the  other. 

In  theory,  most  men  agree  that  fifteen  or  twenty  mi n tires  is  ample 
time  to  sit  over  their  wine,  but  alas  I  the  theoretical  twenty  too  often  grows 
to  a  practical  fifty  oven  now-.vdavs,  while  pcoplo  still  Living  remember 
■  i  mil.'  whflD  Intra  was  no  such  thing  as  driving  homo  aftor  dinner,  an 
invitation  to   dine  b  vs  accompanied  by  one  to  pass   the  i 

i  :  the  potent  reason  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  were,  never  expected 
to  rejoin  the  ladies  after  tlie  repast,  but  to  be  assisted  to  their  rooms  in 
W  stages  of  oblivious  happiness,  far  on  in  the  email  I'. ours. 
i  Several  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  foreign  custom  of  the 
gentlemen  leaving  the  room  with  the  ladies,  but  happily  without  success 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  meet  again  with  renewed  pleasure  after 
a  Ivwiniuu!.-'  stparation.  The  late  Lord  A., dining  with  Lord  and  Lady  S. 
(who  were  about  the  first  to  make  the  innovation),  happened  to  be  tor- 
mented by  a  tight  boot,  and,  being  ignorant  of  tl  led]  measure,  be 
contrived  by  the  aid  of  his  other  foot,  and  a  friendly  leg  of  the  table,  te 
draw  it  off.     "I  shall  have  an  opportunity,"  thought  he,  "  of  re-booting 
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the  ladks  retire;"  and  his  fnce 'beamed  as  lie  congratulated  himself  on 
hia   release,  and  on  the  impossibility  of  detection.     Poor  man,  be 
noted  for  getting  into  aboard  situations  !    The  gloves  nro  adjusted 

■ignal  is  f.vrn  (that  eigtuil  ••.  I,'t(  li  is  jn'|-|i;i|i-.  tin-  inly  I  n<-  never  yot  met 
but  villi  ii-'i'iiwociicc),  and  my  lord  rises  in  his  place  with  serene-  brow, 
Inn.  0  horror!  lie  presently  behotdl  tbe  bang,  late  hi»  lovely  charge, 
looking  at  him  in  n  uty  mu  inner  1    &  glance  round  the  room, 

and  the  whole  terrible  truth  Rashes  Bpoa  bin  like  a  ::  ll      *  1 1 » -  - 1 .  - 

h  do  help  for  it — go  he  must.  The  dran  io  -  room  is  resetted,  ffitconscious 
beauty  scats  herself  on  fin  Ottoman    bl   the   I  ispicUOTU  part  of  the 

room,  and  talks  dfl  and  Ut  giving  any  signs  of  coming  to  n  full 

Stop.     The  wretched  little  peer  stands  titk-etiu;/  Ijl-I. no   her,  and  plai 

i 'Jy  exit:  when,  just  as  be  believes  himself  on  tne  verge  of  accom- 
plishing it,  and  IS  Haltering  himself  thai   his  black  flocking  hn»  saved  him 
from  discovery,  the  door  is  flung  wide  open,  and  iu  comes  Jobfl  Ms 
bearing  "  my  lord's  boot*'  upon  a  silver  charger  ! 

I  have  heard  it  argue  (   thai   UOtbct  foreign   custom,  the  (Irjcun/r  n 

■inflict/,-,  ought  to  be  adopted  In  England  In  lieu  of  oat  present  bw  ik« 

fast  md  lunch,  en  the  ground  that  two  regular  meals  a  day,  wben  tho 

party  is  large,  m-f  ..■  nun  ii  o  ICrVWatl  have  pTOperlj  r;  but  this 

plan  would  never  suit  our  sportsmen,  and  •  trust  (be  ladies  wonld  no!  be 

willing  to  forego  their  society  up  to  dinner-time ;  besides,  this  system 
would  necessitate  so  much  Berrying  of"  tea,  toast,  &<s.  to  tho  bed- 
rooms, that  it  is  doubtful  whether  nnu-li  trouble  would  be  saved  by 
the  change. 

The  nr.n-sporting  men  of  the  party,  if  the}  remain  entertaining  I.')  t&O 
ladies  all  day,  will  generally   find  themselves  at   a   discount  whm   the 
Nimroda   return ;   the   ungrateful  fair  having   a  surprising  a] 
v.-n  icly.     Where  shooting  or  hunting   is  to  bo  had,  them  wlio  pmrta' 

llie  aport  are  px  happier  on  avistl  then  ibeir  wives  and  daughters, 

nnil  this  is,  in  great  measure,  owing  to  a  habit  the  latter  have  of  all 
aittiagteo  much  tciL-filuT  insi  ipaHonfn  their  respective 

il i ir  balance  of  solltnds  end  society  hi  oowhrre  mure  neces- 
sary to  be  obeetfed  fbafi     i  these  rural  gatherings. 

The  country  house  is  in  itself  -i  little  world  complete.  There  all 
the  latest  fanprovr-ments  of  ci»ili/ati<m  I  r,  in  art, 

page,  dress,  gardening,  cookery,   and  Dtoholstei  v.      V.  •  Q   HkO  bOSt 

and  hia  family  B  petty   BtOBsrob,  and  the  princes  and  princesse*  of  the 
blood;  the  nristocracy  is  reprr-M  nted  by  the  guests;    vnlcts  mid  lai 
maids  may  do  duty  fur  bids  and  ladies  in  waiting;  while  the  tci. 
annus!  require  no  twisting  to  die  ratepayers. 

The  writer  of  this  japcr  was  not  long  since  confined  to  his  room  for 
Same  days  by  illness,  at  a  certain  popular  house  in  the  South.  Ilia 
windows  looked  out  rat  stable-yard.    It  m  foreigner* 

Unit  no  man  of  us  ever  builds  a  comfortable-  house  Car.  hbnseU)  but  he 
invariably  follow*  up  with  a  palace  for  his  horses.     It  was  an  exhilarating 

vol.  vi». — so.  49.  04. 
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sight  to  the  eye  of  a  sick  inun  to  ecu  the  Gn*  bare,  in  their  shining 
stamping  with  impatience,  an  I    outridcre 

seutly  cacao  forth,  looking  u  if  they  lad  never  done  an    bout's  work 
their  liTca,  "and  didn't  intend  to; "  bat  wore  only  going  la  condrsrea 
show  bow  oars   on  | 

and   "all  of  a  smoke,"  presently  followed  by 
other  carriages  that  Iuitc  sc-t  down  new  guc  conic  round  to 

be  unladen  of  their  luggage.     Light*  appear  in  many  window*,  »h*d«ws 
flit  hindly  by,  and  tfc  n  la  I  pleasing  MIUK  of  r  i    the  rosd- 

wvary,  and  of  preptimtioa  for  regaling  loid  at,   mnu   and   beast. 

O  bachelors  of  London,  sick  al»ed !  it  is  better  to  lie  Ihu 
talued  by  not-tO»be-reapondad-tO  dinner-bells,  and  kept  awake  br  feetire 
Bounds,  than   to  sutler   in  the   undisturbed  silence   of  your  laundress's 

ihoel 

Owners  of  fine  places  generally  appear  to  see  as  orach   company 
home,  and  to  go  out  aa  little  themselves  as  they  can  possibly   manage 
jn,.l  ilic  difficulty  of  getting  together  a  score  of  visitors,    particularly  »t 
r   short   notice,    is   often    surprising  ;    indeed,    it    is    by  no   meant 
uncommon  to  find  that  the  number  of  invHit,  as  compared  with  those  who 
BOOM,  i<  in  ilit-  ratio  nl"  Tour  or  cv  Tbt  grand   difficulty  u 

In  iri-i  is  leu  ;    lor  what  with  the  pel  ones,  whose  business  or  •  kt*p» 

them  at  home,  and  what  with  the  poor  ones  tied  down  t»y  in 
professions,  the  class  of  visiting  in-  iifincd  to  the  few  pe!in 

is  of  socii-iv,  ibe  most  desirable  of  whom  arc  generally   full  of 
similar  engagements. 

La  cr4me  tie  la  crime,  wheu  visiting  in  the  country,  is  constantly  I 
thrown  with  people  who  m.i>  luted   U    olj  "tingle  cr«nn,"  and 

whom  it  would  othcrwi.ii'  meet    but    in    London    crowds,    and   proba 
in  mi  happen  to  become  acquainted  with.     They  arc  invited  fcogetl 

ma  reasons,  such  as  neighbourhood,  political  interest,  or   Uing  hard 
ii|.  lot  oompany.     If  the  single  cream  be  charming,  it  has  now  nl 
the  chanO)  of  being  appreciated  by  the  double  cream,  a  chance  which  i 
might  never  In  'Icsscd  with  in  town  ;  and  many  a  Gist    trie 

between  some  favourite  of  fashion  and  one  who,  while  of  the    • 

ak  than  herself,  but  not  i.  t,  owes 

it*  origin  to  some   mii.1i   confusion   in   the  social  dairy.      But  mixing  o 

,  even  to  a  slight  degree,  is  a  dangerous  expedient   for   nil  save  the 
very  gods  and  goddesses  of  fashion,  since,  when  mim 
ili'lio-  and  dissensions  arc  almost  sure  to  make  their   appcar.ni: 
spoil  the  win!  of    i1       visit;    except,  indeed,   so   far   aa   the 

li  ighing  philosopher  of  the  party  is  concerned.     Members  of  any  of  ths 
four  great  aristocracies — Beauty,   Talent,   Hank,   and  Money— arc   now 
realty  well  that  they  be  fine  specimens. 

It  is  certain  that  om  know  what  people  are  tvr  bt-ttcr  in  iwer 

at  a  country  house  than   in  the    hurry   and    crowd   of   as  many 
London  seasons;    and  it  is  an  interesting   employment   to  anal-. 
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composition  of  lliu  rtnuimi,  to  trace  llM  amount  of  success  attending  it  to 
.  or  to  discover  what  it  is  time  spoils  the  salad. 

There  is  ■  gilt.  MM  with,  the  possessor  of  \rlii«:li  (a 

»f>t  lo  bfl  little-  thought  of  by  the  many,  Mid  yet  lie  is  more  valuable  in 

■  ■  limn  a  host  of  otbarwiM  accomplished  nn.I  mors  strikingly  : 
iii.ii.     Jt  is  the  buck,  of  which  tlw  owner  is  pcobabfy  uncMiscious,  of 
drawing  out  nil  llie  oilier  guests,  yet   without  seeming  to  do  so;   and 
of  ».:,  M  display  Ibtfa  «.  «  to  the  best  advantage. 

This  tact  or  knowledge  Of  hi*  fjpootai  fr^Tf!  bin  to  act  like  a  ma- 
gicinri  even  on  a  party  of  strangers,  and  his  value  is  often  discovered 
for  the  first  time-  whi-n  liis  |H— IfiQ  accidentally  occurs.  Society  is, 
doubtlfNL  as  necessary  to  such  a  man  as  he  is  to  society,  yet  bttsg 
itivaiialilv  inn'  whose  hours  of  ratiremi  al  an  imply  employed,  In-  never 
enters  it  without  feeling  that  ho  h  lniying  his  BBJOyiBBUt  at  tin;  cost  of 
M|  tiinf;  and  lie  is  dtteniuiod.  if  possible,  to  have  a  good  return 
for  the  sacrifice.  Perhaps,  next  to  him  in  value,  comes  the  man  who 
lakiH  tin-  line  ol  mal  10  ■    Ci  ilain  prcmediMttd  'Ic^ree  a  butt 

to  the  rest  of  t he  company.     To    do  lUl    without  Mftt    In  .  urring-    their 
pity,  which  would  pi   f'tal,   requires  considerable   sharpness.     The  third 
be  assigned  to  the  amusing  "rattle,"  who  is  always  ready  to 
(ill  ii]'  any  irap  in  the  com 

Go  whore  one  will,  and  bolrtror cJsaTttUPg  th"  pu'y  k  the  house,  the 
al  mi  L-ir.es  of  the  neighbourhood  who  come  occasionally  to  dinner  01 
tlu  moat  part,  aauvagt,  ill-dressed,  and  uninteresting.  This  applies  espe- 
cially to  the  female  fpecimens  of  the  class.  Who  is  not  fainili  ai  v.ili  Hi  t.ill 
mnn,  who,  on  being  announced,  advances  up  Uio  room  with  a  lady  on 
arm.  one  of  whom  wears  spectacles,  and  is  sinking  into  khea  Brand  yellow, 
I.  . .tin 'i  [|  in.!  i •ainifully  young?  Why  is  the  said  young  Jady 
invariably  robed  in  a  nondescript  whin-  gmirtt,  with  three-quarters  of 
a  yaid  of  coloured  ribbon  round  the  plsUi  «l,nv  the  waist  ought  to 
ii!ni:m;r  .juait.r  of  the  yard  bought  being  split,  hemmed  on 
the  frayed  side,  and  made.  Co  do  duty  tor  oninnicnt  on  th>-  all—  ?  Tlw 
damsel's  complexion  and  figure  ore  easy  of  description.  The  former 
is  pahi  wherever  it  should  be  pink,  and  pink  wherever  it  should  be  pale; 
the  !:i  .    i    it  iBOQld    be    (hit,   and   flat   whatever  it 

■l"..i!.|  In  round,  'Jlo  loeklOM  MbTtssaf  tboiA  I  bsH  in  tH  JJDMT  vdl 
find  that  the  only  result  of  his  many  effort*  to  get  up  a  conversation 
will  be  that  she  repeal*  a  great  portion  of  each  of  his  cpucsliona  in  her 
reply.  u  Do  you  often  attend  archery  meetings,  Misa  Queer  ?  "  ••  No, 
1  don't  often  attend  archery  meetings;  "  nod  so  on.  Probably,  when 
-li<  ,  I  ;.!■■  !i  jarted,  a  discussion  will  arise  among  some  of  the  party  as 
to  the  relationship  of  the  trio:  whether  the  middle-aged  woman  was  wile 
or  sister  to  the  tall  mnn,  and  whut  the  y ruing  on*  was  to  both  ' 

Two  of  the  most  irritating  faults  a  house  can  be  marred  by  are  children 
and  dogs.  I  refer  not  hi  eiuhlu-n  who,  produced  for  a  moment  in 
gorgeous  array,  nod  happily  awed  by  the  novelty  of  company,  are  in  a 
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sr.l.dned  state,  which  renders  them  rather  desirable  fancy  articles  than 
otherwhw — to  hare  their  fat  cheeks  well  pinched,  a  sugar-plum  stuffed 
into  tlnir  mouths,  and  a  way  with  them — but  f  arc  for  ever 

running  in  and  out :     when,   nlo*,  they  have    lost  their   ahynesa,   tbiy 

..ie  almost  pestifcroii*.       DogS,  though  far  laM  objectionable,  are  she 
to  be  condemned,  because  fatally  apt  to  monopolize  conversation  (strann 
charge  against  dumb  animals  though  it  be),  to  the  detrimoi 
interesting  subjects.     When   it   has  been  my   foe  lo  undergo,   for  days 
together,  n  constant   recurrence  of  dog-  wished 

some  invisible  dborthasd-writec  we iployed    tal  u  that 

had  been  said  about  Flo  and  Tinj  daring  tin:  fiat;   that  1  might,  nt  the 
end,  display  it  in  black  and  white,  to  the  confusion,  let  us  hope, 
guilty  ones. 

Surely  the  finr  house*  Mill   without  a  smoking-room   will   not  loaf 
persevere   b   the  singularity  ?     To  bo  driven  bon  g.  ■  <*♦"* 

bedroom,    when    the   Indies  retire,   is    a  species   of    tyranny    bond 
on  the  Dltbcaimble  ;  while  being  consigned  to  the  c-.  k-ttles, 

and  roasting  blaze  of  the  kitchen,  is  only  One  degree  MM  horrible. 
Another  point :  If  tlie  master  of  the  house  bfl  no  smoker,  let  him  coaMe 
to  a  trustworthy  guest  tlic  charge  of  seeing  lights  out  and  all  made  sate 
for  the  night  j  1  tit  lei  him  not  como  yawning  and  fidgeting  about  nalil 
thereat  throw  away  their  half-conBUined  dgpn  in  sheer  despair.  Soch 
unwi.<e  measures  ofhn  I  !•  it  their  own  end  by  tempting  men  to  read  in 
bed,  to  bring  clandestine  pucks  of  eerde  in  the!  >ntcaux,  and  to 

establish  secret  rubbers  in  their  n 

The  lime-honoured  custom  of  feeing  ecrrantl  and  gamekeepers  »t! 
remains  a  lliom  in  the  side,  even  mote  of  t  of  t 

entertained;  as  regards  eervanta,   it  has  been  greatly  modified  of  lai 
yenrs.    A  single  man,  who  tidies  hie.  relet  with  I  no  fees  to  give 

»«  the  house:  though  if  he  rides,  or  if  a  eaniagc  be  ordered  out  soli 
bhvnea,  he  will  be  expected  to  givi    i  irUIi    \n  the  Rabies.     Huuwinaids 

look  for  a  small  gratuity  from  Indies  only.     A  D  ng  with. 

v.il.t,  must  of  course  fee  the  man  who  wails  upon  him  :    I  i;t   t  t.e  fbllowi: 
wry  moderate  scale  of  payment  will  always  be  found  to  satisfy, 
perhaps  from  very  [  llemea  indeed,  via.,  for  one  or  tv. 

half-a-crown :   from   ihlM  night*   to  a  shillings:   from  that  to 

ten  days  seven  shillings  and  tutpi  ncei   end  for  a  fortnight,  half  a  sovereign. 
A  sovereign  will  be  ample  eren  for  six  weeks.     Reduced  Within 
limits,  whatever  may  be  urged  against  tlie  practice,  it  is  shorn  of  b 
evils,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  means  of  abolishing  it,  though 

■ome  years  ago  the  noble   owner  of  A adopted   the  railway-staU 

plan,   and   had   written    up   in    various   parts   of  tlie  house,  "1 
requested  to  Rive  DO  vnle.t  to  the  servants." 

The  chief  une  of  taking  about  a  servant  of  ono'g  own  is,  that  he 
and  unpacks  fur  one.     It  is  a  great  comfort  on  arriving  at  a  hotue, 
long  journey,  to  be  able  to  spend  the  interval  before  the  'lreming-beU  ii 
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r  ii'pcsc,  and  then  to  find  everything  laid  out  in  one's  room  at  the. 
v..vv  Ul  angles  U  :it  home;  and  there  are  few  mora  pitiful  cases  than 
i|.:ii  ui'  :i  jMiiir.'  1  i:ic!;i-lor.  whose  head  is  full  of  oilier  thoughts,  having  to 
devote  thB  bat  hum-  or  two  of  his  lime  ty  face  leaving  a  home  to  tin:  tank 
of  packing  bit  ova  thing*,  UON  partieulurly  ifhc 

always  to  ho  the  case  at  the  end  of  a  visit;  yet  he  can  hardly  allow  a 
.ii  i!i-i'  .  i'.;imi  to  do  i  he  work  for  him,  far  fear  of  finding  his  tooth- 
powdt  '1  "v.r  hU  dress-coat  on   Mocking  his  next   destination,  n 

nut  iiiiprohahle  contingency. 

Tfao.  waiting  at  tablu  is  moat  perfect  :it   h<  n  DOM  of  the 

visit  on'  servants  ON  admitted  latO  the  room,  lh"  nOBM  staff  of  oliicialfl 
being  equal  to  all  requirements.  "When  the  pasty  is  large,  a  proportion 
of  om   at  Umlaut  tr.  every  three  guests  will  be  found  sufficient. 

It  is  much  to  he  regrcttol,  lmw.-wr,  that  keepers  who  arc  nl.lc  to  *how 

n  good  head  of  ganm  ant    U-eotning  OTtryje-ir   im  rbitant    in   their 

expectation*.     Add  to  this  the  bill  habitually  presented  to  each  *portsuiun 

i  N   r-folk  and  Suffolk  for  shot,  and  at  many  [duces  in  the  said  OMBtlH 

Otrdw  also,  after  killiiij?,  be  it  remembered,  the  host's  gams  fur  him, 

i  game  is  probably  destined   fa    m.nket:   add  moxeorer  tho  ftn  to 

1,  .i-lrrs  and  beaters  in  cover-shooting,  and   it   will   readily    be  under 

why  many  a  young  fanalico  for  the  sport,  vboBt   means  are  weak  as  his 

0  is  robust,  is  compelled  to  deeliuc  on  invitation  to  good  shooting 

.jnirtera. 

At  n  certain  noble  eniT*,  when-  nobodv  pay  ibf  UBmBnEtiOB,  and 
cvci  vtliintr  is  done  tn  princt,  I  MB  told  that  you  h'ud  on  your  drcning- 
rxble,  before-  dinner,  a  list  of  what  has  fallen  to  jam  own  gun,  together 
with  HBM  blank  labels  on  which  you  arc  free  to  write  the  addresses  of 
any  I  BB  you  may  wish  to  divide  the  whole  amount  you 

have  killed. 

od   reader,  you   surely   did    not  expect  to  get  through  this  paper 
ttdlhool  B  littlir  oroqaatl  Where  can  one  go  now- a- day*  without  Itomblina 

anon  that  onaiiuaing  lanaancBs! — litenllj  .-tumbling,  for  one  is  sure  to 

catch  one's  foot  in  LhoH   uani-tr.-ippish  hoops.     A  certain  indignant  friend 
it   mill.-  deolana  ho  would  stick  up  a  notice  en  his  lawn  (if  he  had  one) 
tn  the  e  fleet  tliat  all  persona  fouud  perpetrating  croquet  on  the 
should  be  prosecuted,  tic.      Well,  BOt  even  th<:  I0Y0B  men  I  BBppJanl 
tho  :. tVcctiona  of  the  IDfon  Miss  Koquets  can  accuse  me  of  B  partiality  for 
im  :  but  atill|  intrinsically  bad  as  croquet  is  as  a  fl  DDB — grovelling 
rOBOd  as   it  i« — are  not  ItB   idttBtagnl  even  greater  than  its 
faults?      Js  it  act,  after  all,  an    inOBDfrN  t"  Ihimtion  I     And  El  n»t  that, 
piny,  a  point  second    to  none   in    tin-    »iuvi  -<   m'  a   louutiy    mustering  * 
Wli tie .;   happiaOBI  or  heart-breaking  be  the  ultimate  conn-puie. •  , 
course  nobody  stops  to  inquire;  the  tun  mer,  who  earoo  ibr  the  victims? 
'Jim  very  hostess  who,  on  other  occasions,  inveighs  most  loudly  against 

,   grill   I"-   Ibfl  first  to  engage 
"  I  ho  wretches"  whenever  »!;e  contemplates  filling  her  house;  and,  a 
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over,  if  she  knows  what  she  is  about,  she  will  scutter  over  her  rooms 

tables  with  k*-1  ''  ""')'  ,wo  OBO  l'':iy  a*  i  uukw,  indeed,  »b 

has  marriageable  daughters  of  her  «mn,  which  would  spoil  ibe  look  of  i 

Private  theatricals,  when  carefully  got  up,  ero  to  bo  highly  cou 
mewled;  thou.trli    :  D    ItOOWn  (!>  hifpOD  tlint,  of  ill  gad, 

only  person  distinctly  heard  by  the  ;ui.l:ince  from  beginning  to  end 

contempt  of  acton  for  amateurs  sometime*  shows 
itself  in  an  aunihing  way. 

'■  I  know  wrist  yon  amateur*  arc,"  said  a  professional  to  me  once. 
"You  all  think  mure  of  your  get-up  than  anything  •-!<.•.  Ugh  !  Itidtca- 
Jous!  to  sco  one  great  booby  going  up  to  feOOthex  w\-  '.   bow  nice 

you  do  look,  to  be  sure  !     How  do  you  think  1  look 

I  could  not  help  feeling  the  truih  of  the  to) 

A  permanent   thostN  «.  <•« titinly   takes   up  a  vast  deal  of  room  in  a 

house,  ami  temporary  ones  fen  ictory.    At  S .  the  theatre 

ha*  a  flooj  construct.  •  to  dancing,  and  makes  no  admiral  Jc 

baJl-room.      When  used  lor  this  purpose  a  buffet,  behind  which  is  a  gay 

landscape  scene,  occu pica  tbfl  tagB.     At  an  apjminted  boor 

•  I   I  fed    removed,   kill  not  is  drawn  up,  discovering  a 

ne  apartment,  ti t ti.il  up  with  armour,  in  which  supper  is  tasteiollf 
laid  out  a  In  Luciezin  Corgia;  chairs  arc  brought  to  the  place  usually  cccu- 
plod  by  the  BrOhefetl*)  and    tl.  the    ItCgl  b  used  as  a   table,  iLt 

servrint*  alone  being  on  tt  'Hie  effect  is  m  nov  •luarmiag. 

llow  highly  good  unaict)  talent  is  apprccinted  nt  cauiitry-hovse 
gathering*  !  If  a  fine  tenor  or  soprano  voice  be  discovered  among  the 
party,  how  the.  gifted  owner  is  coaxed  and  i  n  r  one  more,  and 

just  our  jin  re,  uiihl  the  "flattering  BaotUHD  '  laid  to  the  px-rfcirmer'* 
soul  i*  only  equalled  by  the  corresponding  rawness  nf  his  or  h.  r  throat. 
1  •  > j i.  amateur  thrushes  nnd  nightingales  i  KJ  die  rarest  of  birds,  nor 

are  good  pianoforte  players  much  easier  to  U  iced,  the  great 

majority  ol"  players  hare  all  the  same  harsh,  diss;.'  .  noseless  style. 

When  a  new  performer  is  requested  to  Hi  dowa  Go  the  piano,  there  is  odea 
a  moment  of  courteous  silence)  but  it  is  a  fact  that  at  the  vary  first  slight 
mistake  she  make* — whether  false  note,  hesitation,  or  tJiir,  some  one  is 
certain  to  turn  to  hit  neighbour,  and,  without  in  the  least  knowing  why,  to 
start  tome  topic  of  conversation.  The  charm  is  broken,  the  interest  gets*. 
and  the  signnl  given  for  general  chat,  which,  from  begii.  |  whisper, 

grows  wiili  i he  Bret  crescendo  of  the  player,  and  the  effort  to  to 

drown  each  other  become  gradually  "fierc  tree,"  until  the  final 

••  On ■■li-k-irig  "  puts  an  end   in  a  pcrformanci  musically  speaking 

_:Iir  Mrerta  bare  begun,  though,  if  the  object  was  merely  to gi\ 
to  the  oanretaatfos,  then— d  la  r  there  w  not  a  word  to  be  mid 

— the  I'nii  h  amply  i 

And  now  for  R  word  oil  gentlemen's:  evening  dress.    Why  docs  not  the 
fashion   ef  entering  for  dinner  in  knickerbockers,  already    so  BMU 
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vogue,  dti'it  riiitimiti,  in  tlie  country,  become  general  ?  Last  teasou  ia 
London  (hat  were  several  mts  of  kniekerboeker  quadrillts)  at  the  CiJe- 
i'mii:.i:i  1..;!!,  RodMVOfal  ofthOM  WBO  took  part  ill  litem  Went  (.;i  [«;  another 
bull  PT tfFO  in  their  new  attire.  BOBC  6748  .appeared  in  it  the.  following 
night;  but,  apil  i  ilorts  ruado  by  ■  i<  «r,  lli 

ground.  And  why  ?  The  real  reason  will  probably  be  found  in  the  fact 
that   no  coat  has  yet   bl  D  h  :  pi  g   with  the 

knickerbockers,  shall  yet  avoid  the  cfaaiOCtar  of  a  lounging-jacket. 

But  the  commendable  and  deep-rooted  love  of  fritu*  is,  happily,  not 
quite  dead  within  u»  even  now.     The   neat  shoe  and  silk  stocking  m 
render  knickerbockers  a  far  more  appropriate  Sum  in  which  to  appear 
in  a   L-uIii  i  in,  than — than — what   tl  00,  and  the  present 

i  tainly  n  prodigious  anomaly  os  regards  dancing.  But 
mftm  is  awdad  &ota  btad  (<>  bad.  How  gp-atly  would  a  pn-mresaiie 
in  i*  r  men  enhance  the-  c  fleet  of  thine  nobli  .  !  I  moms  with 
■nil  la^ni  ceiling*,  oak  panels  and  utained  windows,  iu  which  England 
is  still  so  rich!  Om  pMHOt  hideous  drew  makes  downright  eye 
Hi"  ii-.   n  In  n  .iihin  the  •  i:.i;i:i-- 1  en  <inct»  where  fine  taste 

lias  left  its  mngic  spell. 

Although  visiting  in  lie-  DOOBtn  may  be  the  I  bm  of 

social    life  to  the    initialed,    yet    ih.-    •.  ii.i-  -  iiu.li .     tn    which    tin-   m.vice  b 
exposed  Will  ftOpMT  from  the  folio-win-,    srhiofa  befol  I  TOQD£  clou..!. 
v. In  ia  knowledge  of  society  was  confined  to  Cambridge.     Appointed  t<»  a 
rtml  cuiacy,  and  his  future  abode  not  being  quite  ready  fir  fail  i   i  option, 

I  by  the  lord  ol   Hi.    manor  to  spend   I  ! 

house  of  tbo  latter,  which  was  to  be  full  of  company  at  the  time.  When 
our  hero  reached  his  destination,  he  was  ushered   into  a  drawing-room 

N  wore  many  Indie*,  and  greeted  by  tin-  UB 

Yawning  with  hunger,  lie  marvelled  why  nothing  in  a n  mbfftWUM 
was  offered  to  him  by  way  of  refresh  mini  after  hi?  journey  than  some 
l"  which  the  f.iir  b.ind  v.  err  then  partaking,  and  somn  very  thill 
bread-niid-hntter.  "Oh!"  thinks  he,  "jwnplc  eat  so  heartily  at  their 
early  country  dinners,  I  suppose  ihey  ain't  get  tip  fresh  appetites  by 
tea-time."  Presently  one  lady  leaves  the  room,  soon  followed  by  a 
eecond  and  a  third;  ami  ID.  I  ft  w  Bl£BUtO)  be  is  h-fl  alone,  with  the 
information  that  hi  will  be  conducted  to  hi*  apartment  whenever  lie 
th  a  II  please  to  ring  tin-  bell.  "Will,"'  Hays  he  to  himself,  "this  is  a 
strange  welcome  certainly,  but  don  b  y  keep  pri-stinc  hours  in  the 

country,  and  men  are  so  exhausted   by  limiting  or  shooting,  that  they  aro 
:   1  shall  tiuu  tlnni   i,     u'iimv.  ."     So,  finding  there  is 
nothing  for  it,  he  rings  the  bell  arid  befctha  him  to  his  room. 

IK-  had  not  been  asleep  long,  before  he  was  startled  into  consciousness 
1 1 .  in.  ndous  ringing.     Hia  course  of  action  is  instantly  decided  upon, 
and  he  rushes  into  the  passage,  at  he  it,  screaming  "  Fire!"  nt  the  top  of 
his  ratay  just  as  all  the  Indies  arc  sweeping  by,  full-dress  for  dinner ! 
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Wirmx  a  abort  walk  of  Dre.ilcn  li'/s  a  pr 

idbynsjne.    At  the  cad  of  '.'■  naaeriti 

running  close  to  it,  stundB  n  gloomy  ba  -ho  Plauen 

N'o  window  of  the  house  has  been  alkr*  lit  the  light  of 

day    for    nearly   thirty  veins — closed,   burred,   and    secured  by  « 

shutters  of  the  most  complies  Q,  tho  bODM  remains  at  tliit 

i  it  baa  diiiic-  B>r  these  long  year.*,  itnpervioua  to  the  Iii 
day.     Walls  aniTOUnd   tho  PlaQCD   Palais,  nnd  these  walls   arc  joinu-d 

liars,  and  OTerj  moulding  ami  cornice 
are  bfaefc  also— (be  boon  luetf  bi  of  a  deep  dingy  ochre  colour,  m 
roof  of  a  murky  red.     \\ "iM   tiv  '.  some  of  them  largo  full-grown  oaks, 
nthers  of  a  younger  date  springing  up  between  than,  hem  the  mansion 
and,  and  choke  up  the  garden,  while  creeping  plants  of  ahnuot  pretei- 

raj  luxuri.inco  throw  themselves  over  tliu  black  walls,  and  rest  on  U)« 
sluggish  wai.M  s  of  (ha  Weisseritz  below. 

15-yond  the  walls  on  one  aide  lie  the  gardens  of  an  adjoining  l!o!:iurant, 
vhieh  itself  hat  .1  haunted  loolc.      They  partako  of  the  gloomy    • 
btlca  of  the  I'l.-nii  11    Palais;    lha   (I  uni.iiin  .  u   and   deface.: 

walks  ill-kept,  and  shaded  by  trees  running  to  waste;  the  ground  swampy; 

then  i*  a  amfil]  door  in  the  w.ill  between  the  gardens  and  tliosc  of 
tht  I'l.uu-ii  1'al.ik  an  J  (at  years  the  inhabitants  of  this  h'eslawaut  hare 
heard  strange  sounds  proceeding  from  the  I  nd  have  seen  many 

light*  gleaming   through  tho  bars  of    iu  gloomy  ahutl  And  these 

lights  an-  «til!  to  be  seen  even  in  the  daytime,  although  tho  thirty  years' 
denizen,  of  the  dark  abode  has  pasted  to  bee  I  n  the 

ahuttenj  and  window*  remain  elosed,  and  still  the  strange  trampling  noises 
issue  at  night  from  the  garden. 

BappoM  at  (his   lime  but  year  WC  could  have  penetrated  into  the 

interior  of  the  Planet)   Polaia— could  we  hare  passed  the  guard  of  men 

who  watched  inside  by  Bight,  and  the  guard  of  fierce  hounds  who  lay  in 

issages  leading  to  tin  a]  artnv  nl  of  the  mistresses'  the  mansion— wliat 

lid  we  have  found  7     What  should  wo  have  seen  in  that  apartment 

where  the  ancient  Griiftn  is  sitting  1     She  is  old — very  old  ;   but  the  eye* 

are  still  bright — none  of  their  intelligence  is  lost,  and  yet  there  is  a  dis- 

.  mil    <  si  f  ire  want  of  witness  in  their  glance  (   it  weald 

'  .-is  if,  the  outward  objects  of  life  so  long  shut  Dot  from  view,  their 

rly  inward  to  the  memories  of  long- post,  years. 

there  u  intellect  En  the  face,  and  abundance  01  power,  and  if  the  beamy 
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which  was  onco  »o  rerunrkable  no  longer  lingers  there,  it  Isbecauti   I 

softening  lioM  have  year  by  year  boon  effaced  by  the  force  an<l  pressure  of 

nn  indomitable  will.     .She  wears  a  white  cap  suitable  to  Ik  v  y<-;u-rt,  but  of 

HO  liiuli-iii  iiishion;  her  dress  is  a  mixture  of  black  and  grey,  loosely 

:  in  ;  lit  i  Bgure  :iml  con ■■  ■■        ill  proportions.    But  what  fa  that 

liar  oookt    Qra  it  bo  a.  ropeS    Jt  b  ■  rope — the  onaa  ere 

hidden  iu  her  dress.     And  who  is  that  man,  his  face  Basked,  who  enters 

unbidden    her    apart  men  t  I      Hfl    bows   lowly,    without   speaking;    he 

li.r  .'.nri..-i.t    l.i.ly:    he    look*    fcf  ..    DDQOMfit— It    i«    . -i i«  ii _-I. ; 

bi  retires,  bowing  n*  before. Can  this  be  the  executioner  from 

Dresden!     It  is  so:   every   week  be  QMMty  to   B60  if  the  terrible  sign 
0l    j'l-tice    uni'ullill. •!    reOMlBS   where  it  wan  placed  many    m.. 
ago.     Is  this  true,  we  ai<k  ?     It  is  our'  .  f  the  nf  the  Plaiieii 

'.us. 

Common  and  scanty  is  the  furniture  of  the  apartim-nt,  but  there  j* 
nraoa  that  in  Mntooslo  be  found  there.  There  en  piles  of  mss.  written 
in  the  French  language — the  is  adding  thr  floUbiog  pages  to  the  story  of 
the  !*>>t  eighty-six  year*  gone  by.  It  is  finished;  and  she  inscribes  on  it 
a  solemn  injunction  that  the  contents  cf  the  MSS.  are  not  to  be  given  to 
the  public,  until  fifty  i  In  r  own  decease. 

I  twice  married,  but  no  portraits  of  either  ©f  her  husband* 
hanc  there  t.»  cheer  the  gloomy  apartment ;  there  is,  however,  on  the 
table  n  beentlfal  niiiii.itufo  in  its  rich  case.  Whose  arc  those  Italian 
Its  whirli  Ufl  on  t l»e  ivory,  in  calm,  majestic  beauty  and  repose? 
They  are  chiselled  feature*  of  the  great  Kni|ieinr—  Napoleon  the  First. 
Whoso  is  the  face  of  that  lovely  child  in  that  second  miniature  paint. 
the  siitne  matchless  hand  ?  Whose  are  tin-  fair  bright  locks  which  are 
plaited  thickly  at  the  back  of  the  miniature?  Doubtless  the  face  and 
hair  of  a  beloved  lost  child.  No:  the  face  is  that  of  the  JOWtg  king  of 
I;.  .. — the  bright  looks,  uudimtned  by  time,  were  cut  from  his  sunny 
hair  titty  years  before. 

Both  the  miniutures  are  by  Imaboy,  and  were  the  gift  of  the  great 
Knipeinr,  before  the  star  of  his  glory  was  dimmed  in  the  disastrous  > 
pnign  of  Kus.-ia.     The  aged  Gl  I  oks  on  the  picture  of  the  Emperor 

mil  utters, — "  EteiU  de  ma   n>.'"     He  had  been  to  her  the  aau  i 
existence. 

Hi  thoughts,  as  she  looks  down  on  box  homely  grey  robes,  revert  to 
the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  where,  darsling  in  beauty,  splendid  in  talent,  ahe 
W*a  presented  in  an  attire  and  a  blaze  of  jewels  which,  together  with  a 

of  luxuries,  obliged  her  to  alienate  a  considerable  portion  i 
property  left  her  by  her  father.  One  more  glance  sho  gives  to  the  lovely 
childish  free  of  the  miniature,  and  her  thoughts  suddenly  rush  forward 
In i in  St.  Cloud  and  its  brilliant  court  to  the  events  of  the  year  1830.  Is 
it  possible  that  she  then  conspired,  supported  by  a  considerable  ' 
France,  to  cany  ofl"  the  Dnkfl  Of  l:<  b  batadl  from  Vienna,  and  hare  h  i  i 
proclaimed  Emperor  of  the   French  1     It  was  so ;    and   upon  that  sho 
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thinks,  ond  of  !  lug  discovered, 

:  night   kick,  under  a  military  escort,  to  Dresden.     The  year 
after,   1831,    lite  Duke  Lift   hail    no   long.  i 

interest  for  her,  and  she-  retreated,  not  only  from  the  world,  but  from  tie 
light  of  day. 

Her  memory  wander*  Lack  lo  the  time,  whcti  a  young  son  was  ban 
to  her,  about  *1:<-  t.m..  aj  tl,  iN-.l.m  campaign.  Sin;  cannot  but  remember 
him.  I'm  bat i  mil  ml  perfect.     Where  has  be  h>  ■  »ioce? 

Has  she  m,  ire  ol  hinj|  to  place  side  by  aide  wiili  that  of  ill 

of  BOON  I  Nth  And  what  are  her  thoughts  about  him  I  We  crawl 
t'  I  tli.i!  ;  this,  too,  ia  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Plnuen  Palais,  shrouded 
in  impenetrable  darkness.  And  yet  he  lives — crcn  in  Dresden  he  lire*— 
his  OC  aro   menial,  bis   tuea  u   the  counterpart   of   the  great 

tin'  ,  tad  be  calls  himself  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Is  it  true  tint, 
nppIM  with  money  by  the  Saxon  ambassador,  lie  went  in  1853  to 
Paris,  to  prosecute  n  claim  as  son  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  I. — tlat 
his  claim  was  not  allogetln  r  npncliated  by  the  then  President  of  die 
■lie — that  as  ho  stood  on  the  esplanade  of  the  Hotel  dea  Invalido, 
v.  i  mewing  the  last  honours  paid  to  the  memory  of  Marshal  Sonlt,  s 
gentleman  put  into  his  hand  a  card  of  introduction  to  the  Minuter 
Bfonry,  adding  ia  word*,  that  he  would  reccive'from  him  a  pertuissioa 
to  -visit  the  uunl>  of  hia  father,  thus  fulfilling  hi*  earnest  wish, — list 
he  did  BCOBtya  jut  mission,  and  did  visit  the  tomb  of  the  first  Napoleon? 
II.'  baa  appealed  to  the  King  of  Saxony  to  be  present  whets  the  Grino* 
w  ill  is  read. 

Iter  thoughts  go  buck  to  the  mysterious  Heinrich,  living  as  ha  a  is 

liwd  f,,r  lifiy  year* — transferred,  when  the  estate  of  D vat 

toU  by  hei>eli;  ami  ag:iin  v.liin  it.  paaaad  into  other  hands,  like  a  serf 
fiom  one  owner  to  another—  absolved  from  military  service  aa  iuca] 
apprtBtiotd  to  a  cooper— discharged  us  incapable  of  learning  the  trade,— 
employed  by  the  purchasers  «>i  the  estate  as  an  errand-boy.  The 
rcHeiubhinoi  te'hera&u'  ia  '.iiii.ii!':— •'..■  knowa  thai  be  b  looked  npos  •■ 
her  eon,  and,  for  some  cause  or  other,  she  sends  him  a  small  pittance  ia 
I .Libsistence.  Does  Ibis  balance  the  account  in  the  strange 
hard  mind  of  bUa  Decent!  ic  woman  ?  Has  she  no  affections  except  for  bin 
who  was  "  l'etoile  do  Fa  vie  ? " 

Beyond  the  time  of  the  great  Emperor,  she  goes  back  in  thought  to 
.  eond  husband,  whose  name  she  yet  bears,  and  (bom  whom  she  was 
iIIm  iv.'d  in  IM.'!.  When  she  departed  from  bis  bouse,  did  she  leave 
behind  her  a  young  daughter  ?  It  is  not  improbable.  Further  bach,  her 
thoughts  retert  to  her  lirst  husband,  to  whom — the  young  Graf  ru  L— — 
— -she  won  nianii-il,  nt  nineteen,  in  all  the  fresh  bloom  of  I  [j  and 

fa'i  i its.     Does  she  sec  in  ^  inon  bis  young  life  cut  off  at  the  ngu  of  twenty 

D>!     Is  there  any  connection  between  the  rope  which   encircle*  hrr 
nock  and  iW  i-vnit  •  August,  1800,  when  tho  Grci 

have  eaten  a  cherry  cake  which  she  bad  prepared,  and,  almost  immedi  .klr 
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after,  died?     We  cannot  eolre  that  mvstrv  ■   bur.  that  aleo  is  believed  to 
bl  i !  M     We  hope  not.     Was  there  a  young  son  of  the  GTaf  zu  L  1 

It  Bfrpeera  probable,  for  tho  Flaucn  Palais  is  at  this  monunt  in  possession, 
by  police-  force,  of  Mi  grandson. 

Amid  the  crowd  of  dark  recollections,  does  the  also  turn  back  to  a 
time  when  the  abjured  the  Lutheran  faith  of  her  family,  and  entered  the 
Koinnri  Clmrrli  ?    It  ||  believed  that  she  hi  ulier 

proper!;,  to  the  Ohuuh.     XUi  ItOM  of  kke  mv.»:ei  i.  I  of  tin-  Pkt      I 
it  is  nut  unlikely  tliat  flic  rests  on  tlu.i  step  as  an  atonement  for  her  strange 
She  ha*  confessed  the  dark  passages  of  her  cn  ;  1  thus  got 

l  ill  Of  MOM  of  it*  bunli  u. 

But  now,  at  eighty,  the  review  of  life  is  over,  and  whatever  may 
have  l>ccn  her  griefs,  her  regrets,  her  reflections  on  the  past,  the  old  1 
of  the  gnat  -.voild  of  former  d.i\*  is  Dot  all  gone.  She  is  quite  aware  ot 
her  own  value  II  tie.  nvjateriOUl  lady  of  the  Plaueu  1'alai*.  .She  leaves  her 
dark  abode  one  day  in  an  old  worn-out  droska,  and  {BCBMdl  to  the  atadtC 
of  the  celebrate'!    photographer,    Here   Krone,  in  the  I'ii  \lhV. 

Dressed  in  lie r  usual  grey  attire,  ami  her  white  cap,  she  hua  licr  likeness 
i,  and  ehe  tells  the  artist  that  after  she  ia  gone,  he  will  reap  a  rich 
harvest  by  her  portrait. 

She  retUM  to  her  dark  abode,  and  in  a  very  few  months  abe  ia  on 
her  death-bed.  A  female  figure,  elegant  but  plain  in  dress  to  conventual 
plainness,  is  seen  in  the  chamber  bending  over  the  bed.     Can  this  be  the 

daughter  of  her  tccond  husband,  tho  Count  K ?     To  her  the  ancient 

1         D  tnlks  Of  her  wilful  clieipiered  life;   arid    i  veil   It  thai  lilt  ln.ur  of 
existence,  she  apeak  •  '    tofle  de  ia  vie,"  the  gnat   Napoleon, 

now  lying  in  his  grave  nearly  forty  years. 

A  few  of  the  heroes  of  Wag  rum  and  Atuterlita  yet  linger  on  sunny 
mornings  on  the  caplanado  of  tin  Hotel  del  "nvalidea,  but  how  soon  "the 
wave  of  time,  rctuniing  boarae,  %riil  sweep  tbem  from  the  strand  !  "  .lerome, 
the  last  of  the  old  race,  is  gone;   Montholon  with  hit  hien" 

as  the  1'mikIi  were  wunt  to  call  it,  is  gone ;  and  rmw,  too,  ibis  strango 
link  between  tl  broken,     We  may  look  on,  nnd 

contemplate  with   wonder,  the   spectacle  of  singular  enduring  devotion 
from  one  atrong  unscrupulous  mind,  to  another  mind 
unscrupulous  also. 

On  the  2Cth  of  April  in  this  year  died  the  Gilifin  K within  a  I    v 

daya  of  completing  her  eighty  sixth   year.     On  the   28th  of  tho  same 
month  Kor  body  was  placed  in  a  simple  hearse;  lonely  and  unattu 
she  was  taken  from  the  Plauen  Palais,  and  sol  if  i  if  ai  in  life,  she 

was  buried  in  the  Fricdcrichstudtcr  Kirchof. 

Some  years  ago,  portions  of  tin*  singular  story  of  German  romance 

floating  about   the    world,  and  though   forgott'  DM,   others 

mbcr  well  the  name  of  tho  heroine,  the  history  of  her  Brat  hutbnnd, 

ninl   of  l'""  r"p('i  which,  in  their  edition,  anal  said  to  hav«  betfl  ' 

of  pilk  nnd  silver  cords.     It  is  a  name  not  entirely  unknown  in  the  annals 
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of  onr  history.  It  onna  into  England  with  the  Honae  of  Hanover,  and  to 
U  individual  of  the  family  WtUlil  a  nation  hidebti  Or   hitherto 

exclusive  pofsefwion  erf  (he  mueica]  gloriea  at  Handel.     When  th. 
King  was  angry  that  linn  be  hie  Gq  •  r  ;it  Hanover, 

■rid  forbade  him    bit  prwanaa, *  djttfagtdahod  mend..:  II  ■.•uw  of 

K suggested  to  liim  that  ha  IBOnU  cmnpose  some  music  to  be  per- 
formed during  nn  excursion  Ids  M.ijcety  was  about  to  make  on  the  Thames. 
Handel  wrote  hi*  w«ll-known  W»!i  The  King  waa  charmed, 

■nd  appeased,  and  the  great    nindnari   was  tbenctlorward  establish 

ind<     Another  meaiber  <A   ibe  finniljr  M  the  Hanoverian 

at  Waterloo  against  iba  GrUin'a  idol,  ihtu  UBeeoaelcnuirjr,  a»  it  were, 

•  for  his  family  the  paxf  ofaa  avaogiDg  NVuiMda. 

'I'lic  UBM  bea  "I-"  EbtlMd  a  lliumr  -—but  it  may  l* 

believed  lli.it  the  young  lady  celebrated  by  Hood  was  no  relative  of  the 

family. 
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Latf.  on  n  certain  May  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  at  a  modest  breallVt 
in  my  "  reside  hoc  clumber*,"  Pomp  Court,  T.-mple,  my  attention  was 
claimed  by  ■  single  knock  at  HI  outer  door,  common  to  tho  chamber* 
!ix  Poller,  and  of  myself,  Horace  Pcnditton,  both  bnrrristers-at-law  of 
the  Inner  Temple. 

The  outer  door  w.n  not  tho  only  article  ectnaWB  to  l'"Itcr  and  nr 

Wfl   also  nhnred  What  Palter  (who  wroto  farces)   was  pleased   to   term  I 

:  i  b  perry  "  clerk,  WOO  did  nothing  nt  ali,  an  1  a  "  practicable  "  laundress, 

who  did  •  v<-tvt!mi.'.     There  exl  li  d  ihn  n  communion  of  iri(iTi"-t.  [b  t,  /i- 

.  razors,  gridirons,  candlestick*,  &C  :   for  although  neither  nf  tut  wii 

particularly  well  a&ppliod  with  the  nccooltria  of  domestic  lift,  each 
happened  03  po&ic**  the  very  articles  in  which  tho  other  WW  doSdent. 
Bo  PB  £«'t  on  uncommonly  well  together,  each  regarding  fail  friend  in 
the  light  of  an  iadupcnasMo  other  eetf.  We  bad  bote  embraced  Ihc 
'■  higher  walk  "  of  tho  legal  profession,  and  were  patbmtly  waiting  for  the 
legal  profession  to  embrace  us. 

The  sincle  knock  rafted  aerae  well-founded  apprehensions  in  both  our 
minds. 

"Walker  !  "  U&&  I  to  the  property  cferk 

"Sir!" 

"If  tliai  !  1*  >■':  i   for  me,  I'm  out,  you  know." 

"Of  ecu        Irl* 

"And  \V.il!:.,r!"ciied  Poller. 

••>!.■:" 

■•  If  it's  for  me,  I'm  not  at.  home  !  " 

Potter  always  rejoiced  if  ho  eodld  manege  to  make  the  converaatioa 
partake  of  n  Uoddiaonisn  nfortonn  eharscti  r. 

Mr.  Walker  opened  tho  door.  "Mr.  Penditton'a  a^braakfaating  with 
the  Matter  1  fthe  Holla,  it  it*a  bin  yon  n  1,  Mr.  POltor'a 

with  ihe  Attorney -General." 

"  Vou  don't  say  so!"  remarked  the  yisitor;  "then  p'raps  you'll  give 
Qui  1  BOOU  .ia  the  Master  <•  lad  to 

part  wilt  him  " 

And,  so  saying,  ho  handed  to  Walker  a  tarcly  parcel  of  brief-pap  r, 

tied  op  neatly  with  a  piece  <  i  red  tape,  end  minuted — 

"Central  Criminal  Court,  Hay8eaaloM,  I860. — The  Queen  on  Ihe 

Ann   Back  v.    Elisabeth    B  Brief  for  tho  pri:1 

Jlr.  Pendittoo,  on.-  guinea, — Pedd  1    m  >       1  Wery,  EUani  Place." 

So  it  had  come  nt  last. !     Only  an  Old  Bailey  brief,  it  is  true;  ' 
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!".     We  scarcely  knew  what  to  make   -i   it.     ]'.  .cd  at 

mc,  and  I  looked  at  Polt  r,  and  then  wc  both  looked  at  the  brief. 

It  tamed   out  to  be  a   charge  again- 
picking  pockets  in  on  omnibus.     It  a-  1  frMn  my  "  instructions  ' 

thn*.  n»y  client  was  an  elderly  1  2nd  Apr: 

hi    ..      m'i'h-i  an  I  '  igton  omnibna,  a   :    thi   '■■•■'■•  of  attending  iM 
r.nl  n  ting  in  Bell  Court,  Islington.     A  woman  in  the  oninibits 

missed  bet  purse,  and  accused  Mrs.  Briggs,  who  ant  on  her  riy 
L nving  stolen  it.  The  poor  soul,  speechless  with  horror  at  the  el 
was  drapged  out  of  ll  >u«,  and  aa  the  purse  was  found  in  a  pocket 

00   ill'   V  "■  -hand  aide  of  her  drew,  shr  n    into   custody.     At  H 

was  stated  by  tin-  police  that  sin  in  trouble "  before,  the 

infatuated  magistrate  who  oxauiincd  her  committed  her  f>  . 
41  There,  my  hoy,  pout  (brtUDO'a  made  1"  said  Poller. 
44  But  1  don't  ftM  the  use  of  my  taking  it,"  add  I  ;  "  there's  nothing  to 
he  said  for  her.'' 

-  Not  take  ii  \  Won't  you,  though  ?  I'll  see  about  that.  You  ihalt 
take  it,  iiml  JOQ  shall  get  lux  olF,  too  !  Highly  respectable  old  lady — 
attentive  MtBlhftT  Q  '.^atiou — parson  to  speak  to  s*r 

character,  m  doubt.  As  honest  as  you  are  !  " 
ni  tho  purse  was  found  upon  1 
'■  Well,  sir,  and  what  of  that  ?  Poor  woman  left-bonded,  and  pock* 
in  left  of  dress.  Sobbed  woman  rignt-handed,  and  pocket  in  right  «9* 
dress.  Pour  woman  sot  on  right  of  robbed  woman.  Robbed  woaui, 
i.  placing  li> :«•  purse,  slipped  it  accidentally  into  poor  woman's  pocket. 
Ample  folds  of  dress,  you  kuow — crinolines  overlapping,  and  all  U»l 
Splendid  defence  for  you  !*' 

•'  Well,  l>ut  »he's  an  old  hand,  it  seems.     The  police  know  her.1 
"Police   always   do.      'Always  know   everybody'  —  maxim. 

Birnat  anything,  they  will." 

Polter  really  seemed  so  sanguine  about  it  that  I  began  to  look  at  tli« 
case  hopefully,  and  to  think  thst  something  might  be  done  with  it.  H« 
talked  to  mc  to  such  effect  that  he  not  Only  convinced  we  thai  there 
was  a  good  deal   to   be   said   in    Mr*.    Brings'-  hut   I  a. 

bega:  opon  her  :ti  an.  innoti  tUnatanlU  evidence, 

and  determined  that  no  effort  should  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  procure 
release  from  a  degrading  but  unmerited  confinement. 
Of  the  firm  of  Poddle  and  Shnddery  I  knew  nothing  whatever,  and 
how  they  came  to  entrOSt  .Mrs.  Briggs'e  case  to  me  1  can  iorm  no  con- 
cept ii  ii.     A  -  Tl     i  for  Polter  took  so  deep  a  peisonaJ  interna  in  the  suoceef 
Mr*.  Bripgs's  case  tliat  lie  completely  identified  himself,  in   my   mind, 
vtith   Lit    fallen    fortunes)   resolved  to  go   to   work   in    a    thoroughly 
liuMur.-.»lil.''  manner,  wa  determined  to  commence  operations  by  sea, 
for  the  an  ■!•-•  and  Shaddery  in  lk<  •Vuaxa' 

the   Law  Li-t  of  that  year  had  no  recoid  of  Poddlo,  JJJ  Shad' 

du-ry  find  a  place  in  its  pages.     This  was  serious,  and  Poller  di 
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improve  matters  by  suddenly  recollecting  that  lie  hud  once  beard  U 
old  Q.C.  tay   thnt,   as   a  role,  tho  farther   wwt  of  Temple   Bur,   the 

■  r  tho  attorney ;  so  that  assuming  I  icn.l  bo  have  come  to  a 

correct  conclusion  on  this  point,  a  firm  dating  officially  from  linns  1 
and  whose  name  did  not  appear  iu  Mr.  Dalbiuc's  Law  List,  was  a  li 
in.itc    object  of  suspicion.       Bel    Poller,    who    I  j -•  fnl    virw    of 

nnything  which  he  thought  might  lend  to  good  fiircc  "situations,"  and 
who  probably  imagined  that  my  fiist  appearance  on  any  stage  as  counsel 
fa  tin.'  dflfimea  was  likely  to  he  rieli  in  WggWtJOOfc  Nmtifcfld  that  they 
might  possibly  haTe  been  certificated  since  the  pnUSeedoo  of  i  Iio  last 

Litt ;  and  as  for  the  dictum  obuul  Temple  BiT(  why,  the  case  of 
Peddle  nd   8hwd4ejJP    might   be  one  of  those   very   exceptions    w] 

nee  is  necessary  to  the  proof  of  every  grucral  rule.     80  Puller  and 

1  determined  to  treat  the  fine  in  I  spirit  of  charity,  and  accept  their  brief. 

As  the  May  sessions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  did  not  commence  until 

the  8th,  I  had  four  clear  days  in  which  to  study  my  brief  and  prepare  my 

'•0.     Besides,  there  was  a  murder  case,  and  a   desperate  burglary 

1.  1  Mi  ii  weald  probably  bo  token  first,  so  that  it  mi  ulikaljr  that 

the  case  of  the  poor  soul  whoso  cause  I  had  espoused  would  be  tried 
beforo  the  12th.  So  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  master  whst  Poller  and 
I  agreed  was  one  of  tho  most  painful  case*  of  circn  mulcuou 

ever  submitted  to  a  British  jury;   and  I  really  believe    that,  by  the  first 
day  of  the  May  sessions,  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  details 
•  ■:  1  very  case  of  pocket -picking  reported  in   Cox's  Criminal  Casts   ami 
r't  Short-hand  Reports. 

On  the  night  of  tho  1 1th  I  asked  Uodger  of  Brazenosc,  Norton  of 
Gray's  Inn,  Cadbury  of  the  Lancers,  and  three  or  four  other  m«-n, 
8  chums  principally,  to  drop  in  at  Pump  Court,  and  hear  a  re- 
hearsal of  my  speech  for  the  defence,  in  the  fortlnMimuir  cause  cc'Ubrt  of 
the  Queen  on  the  prosecution  of  Aun  Bach  r.  Elizabeth  Briggs.  At 
nine  o'clock  they  began  to  appear,  aud  by  ten  all  were  assembled. 
Pipee  and  strong  waters  were  produced,  aud  Norton  of  Gray's  was  forth* 
with  raised  to  the  Beneb  bj  the  style  and  dignity  of  Blx  J<wph  Norton,  ona 
■  ■f  the  barons  of  her  Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer  ;  Cadbury,  Uvdgcr, 
and  another  represented  the  jury;  Wilkinson  of  Lincoln's  Inn  was  counsel 
fa  the  prosecution,  Poller  was  clerk  of  arraigns,  and  Walker,  my  clerk, 
was  the  prosecutrix. 

Everything  went  satisfactorily:  Wilkinson  broke  down  in  his  ■jwaofl 
lbr  the  prosecution  ;  his  witness  prevaricated  mid  contradicted  himself  ii 
-.<■  preposterous  manner;  and  my  speech  for  the  defence  was  voted  to  be 
one  of  the  mo  y  specimens  of  forensic  ingenuity  that  had  ever 

before  tho  notice  of  the  court ;  and   the  OOJ  I  na,  thai 

prisoner  (inadequately  represented  by  a  statuette  of  the  Greek  Slave)  w.u 

urged,  and  Norton  (who  would  hare  looked  unru  like  ■  Baron  > 
Exchequer  if  ho  had  looked  lc*s  like  a  tipsy  church warden)  remarked 
that  she  left  tho  court  without  a  stain  upon  her  character. 
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The  i  D  mljoumed  for  refreshment,  and  lite  conversation  look 

■  general  turn,  aft. a  ing  the  respective  merits  of  •■ <JH  ■  *M 

your  ladship,v  and  '•  M:iy  it  please  yon,  my  lud,"  as  an  mtroduetl 

■   J'av.-ur  '.■!'  tin-  In    • 

I  ret,  M  b  ill  •  o  i:  independent    in   its  character.      I   remenibiT 

proposing  that  the  health   of  Elizabeth  Brigga  should  be  drunk  in  a 

IB   and  rrsptc it mI  bun  i  -1*  the  evening  wore  I  afraid 

]  I  man  i  '  with  Gedbtrry  bet 

liberty  of  holding   op   I  igtaary   (mid 

muled)  carte  <U  vititi  of  my  unfortunate  client. 
The  12tb  Hey,  big  with  the  lite  ofPenditton  anil  of  Brigga,  dawned  in 
laoal  m.iii iht-    At  ton  o'clock  Poll  I  ctrore  up  in  wigs  and 

gowns  to  the  Old  Bailey;  as  well  because  we  kept  those  imposing  gar* 
meats  at  our  chambers,  not  having  any  use  for  them    ei.  v.  here,  sate 

iy,  and  the  lounger*  below  the  conn,  with    a   eonxi 
tiint  wo  wore  in  t  merely  Old   Bailey  counsel,  but  had   conic  down  h< 
dir  usual  sphere  of  action  at  Westminster,  to  conduct  a  case  of  more  than 
linary  complication.     Impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  propriety  of  prr- 

!  :ipp<flmnce,  I  had  taken  remarkable  pain* 
with   my   toilette.     I   hid   the  piv ions  morning  shared  off  a   flourishing 

ichc,  nnd  sent  Walker  out  for  linlf-n -dozen  serious  collars,  as  eub» 
stitur.  .'    "  lay-downs"    I    usually    wore.       I    wa 

.!  in  D  correct  evening  suit,  and  W0M  a  pair  of  thin    gold  spwtacK 
Mil    PolteT  I,   that  I    looked    i  her   to  the  life 

Poller,  whose  internal  In  the  accuracy  of  my  "get  op"  was  alma* 
fatherly,  had  totally  neglected  bk  own;  and  he  made  hi*  appearance  in 
the  ragged'--!  ol  beards  and   mi  lis  wig,  aud   the 

Of  aheap  drab  lounging-contK  under  his  gown. 

I  modestly  took  my  plncc  in  the  hack  row  of  the  seat*  allotted  lo  the 
In  .  Poller  took  his  in  the  very  front,  in  order  to  have  nn  opportunity, 
nt  tlir  i'li at  of  i in-  ease,  ol  telling  the  leading  counsel,  in   the  hearing  of 

ttemeya,  the  name  and   address  of  the  young  and  rising  ban-Mi* 

had  just   electrified  the  court.     In   various  parts  of  the  building  I 
di'tvctnl  I'.-nlbiiiy,  Wilkinatm,  and  Others,   Who  had   represented  judge, 
jury,  and  COnM  I,  OH  the  previous  evening.     They  hid  been  it  - 
l\-lt.:-r(wh.>  had  had  some  experience  in  "  packing  "  a  house)  to  diM 
them* ■Kr-  aboul  the  court,  and,  at  the  termination  ol  eeh  for  the 

n  :;i  to  Ihdr  feelings  in  that  applause  which  i*  always  ao 
quickly  suppressed  by  the  officers     i  .1  court  of  justice.     1   area 
annoyed  nt  this,  as  I  did  not  consider  it  altogether  legitimate^   and  nry 
annoyance  was  imme  1  when  1  round  that  my  three  elderly 

maiden  mints,  to  whom  I  had  t>  i  liah  enough  to  confide  the  tact  of  or/ 
baring  to  appear  on  the  1 2tb,  were  seated  in  state  in  that  portion  of  the 
court  allotted  to  friends  of  lite  bench  and  bur,  nnd  busied  thctrrselvw*  by 
informing  everybody  within  whi*per-*hot,  lh.it  I  was  to  d<  -abetb 

-,  dnd  that  this  was  my  fin»t  brief.    It  was  nome  little  consolation, 
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(  cr,  to  find  thai  the  BD6Q9  manner  in  which  the  fuels  of  ike 

■  ih.it  preceded  mine  wore  explained  and  commented  upon  by  judfff, 

jury,   and    counsel,    caused   tlicwu   Indies    great  uneasiness,   and   indeed 

'Hod    tluiu,  on    COS   M   tarO  occasions,   to  beat  an  mMTMBM 
K  l:vnt. 

At  length  tlie  el.:!,  of  limSgOl  r:il!i-d  the  cue  of  1*1  i  '  ami  uilji 
in,  i  v  ni"ui!i  I  l-« i_r->  11  l"  try  to  recollect  tin*  ojHBUtg  words  of 

my  speech  for  the  defence,  hut  1  was  interrupted  in  thnt  hopeless  task  by 
I m ■•■  df  Elisabeth  in  tlie  dock. 

Bbe  iroit  a  pale,  elder] j  iridow,  father  buxom,  and  remarkably  neatly 
drrawd,  in  slightly  rusly  mourning,  liar  hair  ua3  arranged  in  two 
sausage  curls,  one  on  lc  of  Imp  head,  and  looped  in  two    festoons 

ovec  .1.      Bt)4    appeared    to   I'll   her  position    acutely,   and 

although  she  did  not  weep,  her  red  eyes  showed  evident  traces  of  recent 
i  u  -  She  grasped  the  edge  of  ihe  dock  and  rocked  backwards  and  for- 
ward.-*, accompanying  the  motion  with  a  low  moaning  sound,  that  was 
axtraai 'ly  tOWShia  {.  Poller  looked  back  at  me  with  U  ex). res-inn  whieh 
pl.iii.Iy  wiid,  "It  eves  on  brace  m  woman  appeared  In  thai  i 
woman  ie]  :*\" 

The  cleik  of  arraigns  now  proceeded  to  OB II  ■'■  tlio  jmy.     "Senile* 
■  joiv,  il.e  jiii.inniT  at  the  bar,  Elisabeth  Brigga,  in  indicted  for 

'el,  OH  llic  2nd  -A]>iil  last,  sttnl  (loin  Ihe  pernoii  "I  A;m  Bg  '■ 
■  pont  containing  ten  shillings  and  fourpence,  the  moneys  of  the  Enid 
Ann  Back.  There  is  another  count  to  the  indictment,  charging  her  with 
bSVillfi  received    the-  Mtnc.  knowing  it  to  have   been  stolen.     To  bi 

I  ccmnts  the  prisoner  bfl  pleaded   '  Ni>l  guilty,'  and   it    is  your  ebnrgo 
to  try  whether  she  i«  guilty  or  not  guilty."     Then  to  the  bar,  "Who 

■I  1 1 : .i ■ ;  in  this  em .' " 

Hofat  if  nplyiiiT  -a  fa  half  of  tho  crown,  I  ro*e  and  remarked  that  I 
ted  for  tin 

A  counsel  here  Bud  that  he  belisved  the  brief  for  the  prosecution  «« 
•■ntrim'i-d  to  Mi.   Porter,   but  that    that  gentleman  was  engaged  at  tho 
Middlesex  BeNMna,  in  a  case  whioh  was  likely  io  eeonpj  serenl  hours, 
nnd  that  he  (Mr.  Porter)  did  not  expect  that  Rriggs's  case  won! 
thai  day. 

A  consultation  then  took  place  between  the  judge,  and  the  ohtrit  of 
arraigns.     At  its  tannintdoo,  the  kilter  functionary  said,  "Who  is  the 

■  i-  conns  I  pees 

To  my  horror,  up  jumped  Poller,  and  raid,  "  I  think  it'.-,  f  rj  likely 
that  I  am  tlie  junior  GOOUsC]  in  court.  Aly  name  is  Polter,  and  I  v.u 
only  called  last  term  ' 

A  titter  ran  through  the  crowd,  but  Polter,  whosi  I  a-t  fault  was  bash- 
(ulaesH,  only  smiled  benignly  at  tl  ,„\  him. 

Another  whispering  between  jttdgeandi  okvfe    At  iu  conclusion,  the 

clerk  handed  a  buie  ■  iis  to  l'vlter,  saying,  at  the  feBBM  Ii 

".Mi.  Poker,  his  iorilsluji  wishes  you  to  conduct  the  pwailllimt." 


m 
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"  Li'iuiniy,"  -w-.d  Poli.r ;   and  ho  opened  tbe  papers,  glanced  at 
and  row  to  addrrv  the  court. 

He  began  by  requesting  that  the  jury  w-  t[  Id   <  i  I  into  consideration 

Ml  that  he  had  only  dial  moment  been  placed  in  potseencm  of  tie 
;  i  Mention  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  who  appeared, 
lie  could  pi.thiT  from  n  glnnce   nt  hi*  instruction*,   to   have 
guilty  of  as  heartless  a  robbery  a*  over  dingra<  lie* 

i  ihIluvout  to  do  his  duty,  but  he   feared  that,  at  bo  abort   n    n 

1  icaiotly  b«  able  to  do  justice  to  the  brie/  with  which  he  bad  bwe 

mo«t  unexpectedly  entrusted.    He  then  went  011  to  mate  the  case  is  a 

in.-iiiiii  r,  ;i[i|«Niring  to  gather  tin;  fad*,  with  which,  of  course,  br 

wot  perfectly  intimate,  from  the  papers  in  his  hand,     lie  commented  on 

the  growing  frequency  of  omnibus  robberies,  and  then  wen:  iy :— 

"  (.Jc.'iiK man,  1  an  Ol   no  loss  to  anticipate  the  defence  on  which  my 
learnt  trill  base  his  hope  of  inducing  you  to  ■  .t  wretcbtd 

woman.  1  don't  know  whether  it  has  ever  been  your  misfortune  to  try 
criminal  cum*  before,  hut  if  it  has,  you  will  be  able  to  anticipate  lu« 
defenco  as  certainly  as  I  eon.  He  will  prolmbly  toll  you,  because  tbf 
found  in  thl  left-hand  pocket  of  that  miserable  woman's  dins, 
that  the  is  Jeftdiaudcd,  mil  on  that  account  wean  her  ]  intka 

aide,  i   ttUB,  if  1  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  ask  the  prose- 

cutrix if  she  is  not  right-has  dad,  and,  lastly,  he  will  n>k  you  to  befien 
that  the  prosecutrix,  sitting  on  the  prisoner's  left,  slipped  the  purse  acci- 
dentally into  the  prisoner's  pocket.  But,  gentlemen,  I  need  not  Nonas' 
you  that  the  facts  of  thwe  onmibtl  ■»  are  always  identical,    lbs 

prisoner  always  is  left-handed,  the  prosecutrix  always  is  right- handed, 
and   the  prosecutrix  always  dors  slip   the  purse  accidentally   into 
prisoner1*  pocket,  l  My  lord  wi.:  i  that  thb  i 

oo,  and  you  will  know  how  much  laith  to  place  upon  such  a  defca 
should  my  (Hand  think  proper  to  set  it  up."     Be  j  entreating  tbe 

jury  to  give  the  case   their1  attentive  consideration,  nnd  stated  that  be 
Mated  confidently  on  an  iinmctli.  ilty."     lb.  ihea  sot 

down,  saying  to  the  usher,  "  Call  Ann  Back." 

\iiii  hack,  who  was  in  court,  aht)  9ed  Bp  into  the  witnees-box  and 
wns  duly  sworn.  Poltcr  then  drew  out  her  wideooe  bit  by  bit,  heJprcg 
her  with  leading  questions  of  tlw  most  ilagrant  description.  I  know  tbst 
J  ought  not  to  allow  this,  but  I  was  too  horrified  at  the  turn  matters  had 
I  re.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  examination  in  chief  Poltsr 
lOt  down  triumphantly,  and  I  rose  to  ero^s- examine. 

••  You  on  right-handed,  bit*.  Back?  "  (Laughter.) 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir  !  " 

"  Very  good.     I've  nothing  else  to  ask  you." 

So  Mrs.  Hack  stood  down,  and  the  oinaibua  coarladOC  took  her 
His  widen ce  w-n-s  ii«'i   material,  and  I  declined  to  cross-exar 
policeman  who  had  charge  of  the  ca-  1  tho  conductor,  and  hit 

nee  was  to  the  effect  that  the  purse  wns  found  in  her  pocket. 
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I  i'ult  that  this  witness  ought  to  be  cross-examined,  but  not  having 
anything  ready,  I  allowed  him  to  aland  doWO*  A  qnwUoo,  1  On  ">rry  I" 
■ay,  then  occurred  to  mo,  and  1  requested  his  lordship  to  allow  the  wit  now 
to  be  recalled. 

••  Vuu  say  you  found  the  purse  iu  her  pock'.-t,  my  man  ?" 

■  Yes,  sir." 

'•  Did  yea  lind  anything  elw  ?" 

■  r«,  mi-." 

'•  MM  ?  ■ 

"Two  other  purses,  a  watch  with  the  bow  broken,   three1   lmtnlk«r- 
rhinftj  two  silver  pencil-case?,  and  u  hymn-book."     ((Yours  ofioughl 
"  You  may  stand  down." 
"That  is  the  case,  my  lord,"  said  Poker. 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  address  the  court,  Whnt  could  I  say  f  I 
beTuv.:  I  obMTMd,  lli:it,niiihl<rxv(l  by  my  banted  IJicud'r.  opening  speech, 
I  did  miiinl  u>  setup  the-  defence  he  bad  anticipated.  I  set  it  up,  but 
I  don't  think  it  did  much  good.  The  jury,  who  were  perfectly  well  aware 
that  this  was  Poller's  liret  case,  bad  no  idea  bol  that  I  tru  BO  old  band 
at  it;  and  no  doubt  thought  me  an  uncommonly  clumsy  one.     Tin 

every  allowance  for  Poltar,  irKS  needed  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
they  made  none  at  all  lor  me,  who  needed  all  tin;,  bad  at  taeb  disposal. 
I  soon  relinquished  my  original   line  of  defence,   and    en  >  d   to 

influence  the  jury  by  vehement  assertions  of  my  personal  conviction  of 
the  prisoner's  innocence.  I  warmed  with  my  subject,  for  P> -lr-r  Imd 
not  :i  in:.',  and  I  believo  I  grew  nallj  eloquent     I  think 

I  staked    my  professional    reputation   on  bcr  in:  nd    !    Ml    ■' 

expic*Mi>g  my  confidence  in  a  verdict  that  would  restore  the  unfortunate 
lady  ton  circle  of  private  ftwmb,  several   tf  whom  were  waiting  i 
court  below  bo  testify  to  bex  excellent  oharecter. 

"  Call  witnesace  to  Mr*.  Briggs's  cLaracter,"  said  I. 
"  Witnesses  to  the  character  of  Brigga  I"  shouted  the  crier. 
The  cry  was  repealed  three  or  (box  times  outside  the  court ;  but  there 
was  no  response. 

"  No  witnesses  to  Briggs'a  characti rttOlO,  my  ford!"  Raid  the  Oder. 
Of  course  I  knew  this  very  aeU  ;   bat  it  sounded  respectable  to  expect 
them. 

"  Dear,  dear,"  enid  I,  "this  is  really  most  unfortunate.     Ti 
have  mistaken  the  day." 

■'  shouldn't  wondi  r,"  obeerved  Poller,  rutlit  r  ilrily. 
I  was  not  altogether  sorry  that   I  bad  no  witnoMv*  to  ndduee,  at  I 
1    that   they  would  scarcely    have   bOfM   the  test  of  Poller's  crces- 
i ■.--:. n i .■  1 1 . 1 1 1   ii.  ||  1  hail  i  >nniin.  .1  lvitue.- 1  •  B  I  I  ucc,  Poller 

would  have  bet  n  entitled  to  a  reply,  of  which  privilege  he  would,  1  ffU 
.  avail  himself. 

Mi.  Bazoo  Bounderbj  |  to  sum  up,  grossly  against  the  prisoner, 

as  I  then  thought,  but,  as  I    have  since  h.id   rflMM   to  believe,   DtOtt 
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impartially.  lie  went  carefully  over  the  evidence,  and  told  tlio  jury  that 
if  they  believed  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  they  should  find  the 
prisoner  guilty,  and  if  they  did  not — why,  they  should  acquit  her.  The 
jury  were  then  directed  by  the  crier  to  "  consider  their  verdict,"  which 
they  couldn't  possibly  have  done,  for  they  immediately  returned  a  verdict 
of  "  Guilty."  The  prisoner  not  having  anything  to  say  in  arrest  of 
judgment,  the  learned  judge  proceeded  to  pronounce  sentence — inquiring, 
first  of  all,  whether  anything  was  known  about  her  ? 

A  policeman  stepped  forward,  and  stated  that  she  had  been  twice  con- 
victed at  this  court  of  felony,  and  once  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions. 

Mr.  Baron  Bounderby,  addressing  the  prisoner,  told  her  that  she  had 
been  most  properly  convicted,  on  the  clearest  possible  evidence ;  that  she 
was  an  accomplished  thief,  and  n  most  dangerous  one ;  and  that  the 
sentence  of  the  court  was  that  she  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour 
for  the  space  of  eighteen  calendar  months. 

No  sooner  had  the  learned  judge  pronounced  this  sentence  than  the 
poor  soul  stooped  down,  and  taking  off  a  heavy  boot,  flung  it  at  my 
head,  as  a  reward  for  my  eloquence  on  her  behalf;  accompanying  the 
assault  with  a  torrent  of  invective  against  my  abilities  as  a  counsel,  and 
my  line  of  defence.  The  language  in  which  her  oration  was  couched 
was  perfectly  shocking.  The  boot  missed  me,  but  bit  a  reporter  on  die 
bead,  and  to  this  fact  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  unfavourable  light  in 
which  my  speech  for  the  defence  was  placed  in  two  or  three  of  the  leading 
daily  papers  next  morning.  I  hurried  out  of  court  as  quickly  as  I 
could,  and,  hailing  a  Hansom,  I  dashed  back  to  chambers,  pitched  my  wig 
at  a  bust  of  Lord  Brougham,  bowled  over  Mrs.  Briggs's  prototype  with 
my  gown,  packed  up,  and  started  that  evening  for  the  West  coast  of 
Cornwall.  Poller,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  in  town,  and  got  plenty 
of  business  in  that  and  the  ensuing  session,  and  afterwards  on  circuit, 
lie  is  now  a  flourishing  Old  Bailey  counsel,  while  I  am  as  briefless  as 
ever. 
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Tiitxos  dramatic  and  tilings  theatrical  arc  often  confound. ..1  (.  ■■•  tlior  in 
the  minds  of  English  people,  who,  being  for  the  most  part  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  speak  and  write  of  them  u  if  they  vera  identical, 
instead  of,  n«  they  nre,  so  dinfapllw  that  thi  Iflj  oppOlitl  . 

That  which  is  dramatic  in  human  nature  b  Ihe  pa--.au>;iv  emotional 
humorous  clement,  the  simplest  portion  of  our  composition,  alter  our  mere 
'•t«,  to  which  it  b  closely  nllicd,  and  tbb  ha*  DO  XttflllM  vfaaMTW, 
beyond  its  .momentary  excitement  and  grati  Rent  ion,  to  that  which  imitates 
it,  mid  is  its  theatrical  reproduction  ;  the  dramatic  is  the  real,  of  which 
tin-  theatrical  is  tin-  ; 

Both  nation*  and  unlividuuls  in  whom  the  dramatic  telupHSUMBt 
Strongly  preponderate-!  arc  rnther  remarkable  for  n  certain  vivid  sim- 
plicity of  nature,  which  produces  sincerity  and  vehemence  of  emotion  and 
Depression,  bin  i-.  i-ni  ii  .-!y  v.  t&Ottl  fa  MMtCiaVMM  v.  hub  h  i :  •■•-■  I  :-.I-m  :it. 
from  the  theatrii  al  eh-nn-nt. 

GUMMA  are  always  dramatic,  but  only  theatrical  when  they  become 
aware  that  they  are  objects  of  admiring  attention;   in  which  CtM  tin- 
assuming  and  dusemblin?  rnp:i--ity  of  acting  deYBSflDi  itself  conm-all 
podly  enough  in  them. 

The  Itnlinns,  nationally  and  individually,  are  dramatic;  the  French 
the  contrary,  theatrical;  we  English  of  the  present  day  are  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  though  our  possession  of  the  noblest  dramatic  literature  in 
the  world   proves  how  deeply  at  one   time  our  national  character  was 
imbued  with  elements  which  arc  now  so  latent  as  almost  to  be  ot  doubtful 

nee  ;  while,  on  tho  other  hand,  our  American  proscny  are. 
nation,  devoid  «>f  the  dnnBUffc  i  h-m- nt,  and  DMW  ft  OODaldtrabfa  iii!'ii-in:i 
of  that  which  irf  theatrical,  delighting,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  in  pro- 
cessions, shows,  Speeches,  OrttOiy,  '!<  monStratioils,  ri'i  hritiii;..  and  decla- 
rations, and  such  display*  of  public  Mid  private  senium  m .  a«  would  be 
repugnant  to  English  taste  and  feeling ;  to  which  theatrical  tendency,  and 
the  morbid  love  of  excilcm<  nt  which  is  akin  to  ir,  I  attribute  the  fact  that 
Americans,  both  nationally  nnd  individually,  arc  capable  of  a  et 
sympathy  with  the  French  character,  in  vlm-h  v.c  arc  wanting. 

The  combination  of  tho  power  of  representing  passion  and  emotion 
with  that  of  imagining  or  conceiving  it,  that  is,  of  the  theatrical  talent 
with  the  dramatic  tempemmont,  is  essential  to  make  a  good  actor;  their 
combination  in  the  highest  possible  degree  alum1  makes  a  great  MM. 

There  is  a  specific  com  aad  the  means  of  producing 

it  which,  in  lome  person*,  is  a  distinct  capacity,  and  thi*  forms  what 
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nMll  tho  study  of  llioir  profession ;  an  I  in  tli i rt,  which   is  tlic 
neoes-  al  tliat  which  is  only  dramatic,  I 

r,s:.i  v  mi'l  i  he  snare  oftheu  cnfl  in  more  wa  >■:  and 

this,  |ba  actor*!  *AMDMW|gOSI  sometimes  absolutely  against  the  dramatic 
tamp  I  hieta  is  nevertheless  essential  !• 

Kvr.y  day  UvCDS  the  frequency  of  this  specific  combination  among 
onrselvca,  for  the  dnffttti  •',  always  exceptional  in  England, 

is  becoming  daily  more  so  under  the  various  adverse  influences  of  a  state 
of  civilization  and  NMMty  which  fosters  a  genuine  dislike-  to  exhibitions  d* 
"ti,  and  a  cynical  disbelief  in  the  reality  of  it,  both  necessarily 
repressing,  B ■■'■  il  expression,  and  next,  its  existence.  On  the  other 
hand,  grw  l '  and  a  purer  and  more  elevated  taste 

■■favourable   to   the   exii  atrical    spirit;  and 

English  actors  of  the  present  day  in  of  the  public,  by  being  "  nodiior 
if  not  critical,"  and  are  not  of  their  craft,  having  literally  ccaaed  to 
"  what  belongs  to  a  frippery."  They  have  lost  for  the  most  part  alike  the 
dramatic  emotional  temperament  and  the  scenic  science  of  mere  effect,  sod 
our  stage  is  and  mu*t  bo  supplied,  if  supplied  at  all,  by  persona  less 
sophisticated  and  less  civilized.  The  plays  brought  out  and  r*Tmd  st 
OBI  theatres  of  late  years  hear  doldkl  a  JtPBW  to  this.  We  have  in  them 
archeology,  ethnology,  history,  geography,  botany  (even  to  the  curiosity 
of  ascertaining  to  Danish  wild-flowers  that  Ophelia  might  twrst  with  b*» 
mad  straws),  and  upholstery ;  everything,  in  short,  but  acting,  which  it 

\M  we  cnunot  have. 

When  Mm.  Siddons,  in  her  spectacles  and  mob-cap,  read  Macbttk  st 

Ki»Q  Ji  '  s,  it  Its*  one  of  the  grandest  dramatic  net  :1J  1* 

imagined,  oast  possible  admixture  of  the  thr  .men:;  the 

representation  of  the  Duke's  Motto,  with  all  its  resources  of  scenic  ufltci 

interesting  theatrical  entertainment,   with   hardly 

XtttM  oft!  I  Ll  truly  d 

Cm  rick  ma,  I  suppose,  the  most  perfect  nctor  :  -»"ire  has  era 

produced,  equalling  in   tragedy  and  comedy  the  greatest   performer*  »t 
both  ;  but  while  his  dramatic  organisation  cnall  iMtBOl  erij 

exquisite  power    ami    pathos  the   principal   characters    of  Shakaposi 
noblest  plays,  his  theatrical  taste  induced  him  to  garble,  desecrate, 
disfigure  tbs  masterpieces  of  which  he  was  so  fiw  q  prd 

to  produce  or  peculiar  effect*  which  constitute  tho  cnW 

merit  and  principal  attraction  of  all  theatrical  exhibitions. 

Mrs.  Siddons  could  lay  no  claim  to  versatility — it  wsl$  cot  in  bat 
n  .mire;  she  was  without  mobility  of  mind,  countenance,  or  manner;   and 
her  dramatic  organization  was  iu  that  mpect  inferior  to  Gar' 
out  of  a  family  of  twenty -eight  persons,  all  of  whom  mode  the  stage 
vocation,  she  alone  pre-eminently  combined  the  qualities  requisite  to 
.1    ;   tt  i:i  ;iiii<..il  jMiltumtr  in  tho  highest  degree. 

Another  member  of  that  family — 3  foreigner  by  birth,  and  endowed 
with  the  most  powerful  and  vivid  dramatic  organization— possessed  in  m 
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email  a  degree  the  faculty  of  the  stage.  Unit  the  ports  which  shy  n 
nented  Bneceasfully  were;  ft*  in  number,    and  though   among  them 

ra  nme  dramatic  oNaliotu  of  exlraetdJoary  originality  lad  1 1 
never  rose  to  the  liighr.it  rank  in  box  profesaiou,  nor  con:  I    laun  in  any 
BoriBe  tho  title  cf  n  "teat  theatrical  artist. — Thin  was  my  mother.     And 
I  suppose  no  iimiuIht  if  thai  >trionic  family  was  endowed  to  tin: 

aune  degree  witl i  the  natural  dramatic.  bemperJuaenfc     1 1 u  Iradt  of  to 

intonation,  accent,  and  emphasis,  made  her  common  speech  as  goo  I 
play  to  hear.  (oh.  how  much  battl  r  than  some  we  do  hear!)  and  whereas  I 
have  seen  tbi  .shak.-pi-ai-r  oJ  ii-v  iliilur,  and  the  Shakspeare  and  Uitloq 
Of  Mr j.  Siddons,  with  every  emphatic  word  underlined  and  accentuated, 
leaf  they  should  omit  the  right  inflection  in  delivering  the  lines,  my  mi  Am  t 
could  no  more  have  needed  such  notes  whereby  to  speak  tmc  tlian  .she 
would  a  candle  to  have  walked  by  at  noonda\ .  Bhfl  Ml  an  incomparable 
critic;  and  though  the  intrepid  sincerity  of  her  nature  made  her  stricture-! 
:-<  nieiiim-.i  tOOTc  accurate  than  acceptable,  they  were  inestimable  Aft  the 
fine  tact  for  truth,  which  made  her  in-tinctivdy  reject  in  nature  and  art 
whatever  dinned  against  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  dull  ho  c-rnaidered  competent  to  pass  a  judg- 
ment on  myself  in  this  matter,  but  I  think  I  am.  Inheriting  from  my 
father  a  theatrical  descent  of  two  generation*  and  my  uinthcr'a  vivid  and 
versatile  organization,  the  stage  itself,  though  it  became  from  tho  force  of 
oironn  my  career,  wan,  parity  flmn  my  nature  una  partly  boa  mv 

in  me,  that  I  I'aih-d  to  ifloonplull  any  result  at  all 
by  of  my  runny  advantages,    t  imagine  I  disappointed  alike  thotl 
did  and   those  who  did  not  think    me   endowed   wiih   the  talent  of  my 
family,  and  incurred,  u<\  vt.ry  bIom  of  my  theatrical  carver,  the 

Kerens  verdict  from  one  of  the  mailers  of  the  stage  of  the  present  day,  Unit 
I  wm  '•ignorant  of  tin.-  MM  of  my  profess  i> 

In  my  fiither  and  DMHME  I  have  had  fn:]U>  nt  nji|Hirluniti«  of  olwtrv- 
I  most  marked  contru.it  the  rapid  intuitive  perception  d'thc  dramatic 
■Ot  in  nn  01  II  where  it  preponderate  -<1.  and  thi'  laborious  pro- 

cess of  logioal  iiiyiiim -nt  ii\  »\hii:li  the  *ame  result,  on  a  givi-n  iiuosLion, 
i  cached  by  I  difii  rent  constitution  (my  lUUier's),  and  reached 

with  much  doubt  and  hesitation,  cau*ed  by  tho  very  application  of  H 
tied  reasoning.     The  slow  menial  process  might  with  time  h*v< 
ft  right  re*ult  in  nil  such  cases;    but  the  dramatic  in-iiiiet,  aided   l>y  a  line 
(pi    hi •. -.111(111,  was  marring ;  and  this  leads  me  to  observe,  that  there  it  no 
reason  whatever  to  expect  that  fine  actors  shall  bo  necessarily  profound 

ntators  on  the  parts  that  they  sustain  most  successfully,  but  rathe*. 

ontrary. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  found  wanting  in  due  respect  for  the  greatness 

'■■<  gone  from  us,  if  I  say  that  Mr*.  Siddona*  «n»ly»i«  of  the  part  of 

••  Lady  Macbeth  "  was  to  be  bond  fa  her  representation  of  it — of 

the  magnificence  of  which  the  •'  essay  "  she  has  left  upon  the  character 

gives  not  tho  faintest  idea. 
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If  t'i:it  great  aotrv-ss  had  possessed   the  order  of  mind  capable  of  con* 
r  and  producing  a  philosophical  analysis  of  any  of  t lie  won 
pocli'.  ia&l  which  the   M   irondttl  ^a^t5J 

.  ban  been  Bible  to  embody  them  ns  she  did.     For  to   whom  m  all 
- :i il  to  whont  Wi  i  B  en  I  ^ivcii,  in  such  al>i:.  .\snrt-. 

■-•us  endow i  d  .nd  aud  body  I 

labour  of  }:.i  lift  .' 

The  ill  uiKitu:  laculty,  ns  1  have  said,  lies  in  a  power  of  apt 
integrating  process  of  critical  study***,  and  wh 
I,   unci  the  organization   fin*,  H  with   Mr*.   Siddons,  perception 
rather  than  reflection  rochce  tit*  nim  proposed;  and  the  persona  eado 
With  ilii:  [f|  will  hardly  unite  with  it  the  mental  qualifkalioof  < 

phUoaophfn  :m<l  iiwmnhy  irians;  no  better  proof  of  which  can  be  adds 
than  Mr*.  Bidd  !•',  whose  ;  i  i  m  re,  In  die  -uicti 

the  word,  excellent,  while  the  two  treatise*  she  has  left  upon  the  character) 
of  "QOMD  OenttBt »  DO*  "  Lady  Madn-ih" — tVO  of  her  finest  parte— 
nrc  feeble  ami  superficial^  Ki.m,  aKo  posaeaaed,  beyond  all  actors  wImu 
I  have  soon,  tragic  inspiration,  could  very  hardly,  I  ahc.nl. I  | 
given  a  satisfactory  reason  for  any  one  of  the  great  effect*  which  lie  jw- 
duced.  Of  Mdlle.  Rachel,  whose  impersonations  fulfilled  to  me  thr  Hi* 
of  perfect  works  of  art  of  their  kind)  1  bare  besxd,  from  one  who  kww 
lii'r  w  ■•II,  that  her  intellectual  processes  to    th.-  considcMlke 

cf  tlio  moat  purely  mi  clunical  pnit  of  1    i  ion;   and   Pasta,  theproJ 

i\  tie  i  .  wh<.,  Unt  Biddoni  Mid,  m  eapabi*  of  giving  hex  knots, 

replied  to  the  observation,  "  Vous  avcz  dti  i  1'autiijn*.' 

"  Jc  l'ai  bi-aucoup  MBlLfl     The  rcSoctive  and  analytical  qaaHty  has  I 
to  do  with  the  complex  process  of  acting,  and  is  alike  remote  from  whfcti 
ilniinatie:  :ir:<l  what  is  theati  ieal. 

There  is  something  anomalous  in  that  which  we  call  the  dr:-: 
that   hns  often  arrested  my  attention  and  ■ 

*pecial  gift  and  sole   industry  of  10  manv  of  my   kindred,  and  the 
labour  of  my  own  till-,   it   hai   been  B   sub,  OOtJttattt  a 

upeculation  with  me,  combining  .is  it  does  elements  at  once  so  congenial 
end  no  antagonistic  to  my  nature. 

Its  most  original  pvtccss,  that  is,  the  conception  of  tbc    character  U 
bfl   lemauBUloJ,  is  a  mere  reception   of  the  creation  of  anothi ■; 
mi'l  its   mechanical   part,  thai  is,  the  representation    of  tl 
thus  apprehended,  has  no  reference  to  the  intrinsic,  poetical,  or  drat 
merit  nf  tin;  original  cu.itn.il,  hut  ni'-i-ely  tu  the  accuracy  and  p 

lor*  perception  of  it;   thus  the  o2)  .ady  Macbeth"  isas 

■nnjettia,  awful,  and  poetical,  whether  it  bo  worthily  filled  by  its  pre- 
eminent, representative,  Mr*.  Siddnns,  or  unworthily  by  the  most 
jm  tent  of  ignorant  provincial  tragedy  queens. 

This  same  dramatic  art  has  neither  fixed  rule*,  specific  i 
indispensable  rudiments,  nor  fundamental  laws;   it  has  no  bans  in  | 
science,  as  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  have; 
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from  thom  all,  in  that  the  mere  appearanco  of  spontaneity,  which  ia  an 
i/ed  as-sum,  its  chief  merit.     And  yet — 

ThU  romipr  of  tbo  sister  art*, 
Where  nil  tlieir  charms  Combine — 

requires  in  its  professors  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  the  ear  of  the 
inuHci.tri,  the  eye  of  the  painter  and  sculptor,  ami  OTtt  and  above  these, 
a  faculty  peculi-  t",  inasmuch  as  the  actor  personally   fulfils  and 

:i  ;  his  own  voice  i.i  Li*  cunningly  modulated 
instrument ;  Lis  own  face  the  canvaa  whereon  he  portray*  the  ?ai 
expressions  of  his  passion ;  his  own  frame  the  mould  in  which  he  easts 
tin-  images  of  beauty  and  majesty  that  fill  li  -  brain  ;  and  whereas  the 
painter  and  sculptor  may  select,  of  all  powil.l.'  attitudes,  occupations,  and 
it  favnuralile  to  the  lir-uui.iliil  e&d  tiny  &  'ire  t»>  pro- 
duce, and  fir,  and  bid  it  so  remain  food  tot  ever,  the  actor  mu6t  live  and 
•  through  n  tMJpOWJ  BzilUWM  0(  poetry  and  petjion,  and  preserve 
throughout  its  duration  that  ideal  grace  and  dignity,  of  which  •' 
and  the  marble  give  but  a  silent  tad  motionless  image.  And  yet  it  is  an 
art  that  requires  no  study  worthy  ©f  uY;  name  !  it  creates  nothing — it  per  • 
j.tuat- ,;-.  QOthiog {  to  ito  professor*,  whose  personal  qualifications 
half  their  merit,  is  justly  given  die  meed  of  personal  admiration,  tad  the 
it iWAld  of  Cl  nti mpOHOMOBa  popularity  is  well  bestowed  on  those  whose 
labour  coa-  '  i  i  I  Biting  DMVOBtflJI  'motion.  Their  most  persevering 
and  successful  efforts  can  only  benefit,  by  a  passionate  pleasure  of  at  most 
a  few  yeans"  duration,  the  play-going  public  of  their  own  in  .lay, 

and  tiny  ai\-  fitly  recompensed  with  money  and  applause,  to  whom  may 
not  justly  bflloog  the  rapture  of  creation,  the  glory  of  patient  and  pro- 
tracted toil,  and  the  love  nud  honour  ef  grateful  posterity. 
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3ftar$nrct    frnzH's    Jtistorn. 

(J  if  her  IluthauJ.) 


c!iAi-n:u  T7, 
At  Madame  Lamoxt's. 

M  iD.viir.  L.wiosn"*  method  with  a  newly-bereaved  pupil  was  to  leave  hff 
alone  with  her  grief  til!  the  first  tremblings  .  k  of  separation  had 

ceased.  And  &o  when  my  compauy  had  quite  departed  (1  watching  then, 
with  various  feeling*,  at  the  casement),  she  brought  some  cakes  and  a 
mini  1  glass  gf  wine  Into  1 1 » -  drawing-room,  and  placed  them  near  me  by 
the  window,  Hying  in  ■  Hind  voice  which  nicely  balanced  the  ntveritref 
Wow,  my  dear,  you  want  to  cry  nil  alone;  I  know  it  is  the 
way  with  nil  good  girls  at  such  times.     Wh'l  nt,  we  w21 

l>egia  to  make  friends  of  each  other ;  only  that  can  never  bo  if  you  do  art 
our  tears  and  drink  your  wli  come  to  ask  you  to 

take  tea  with  me."     With  tli.n  she  kitted  m  I,  as  c«  icnioniomlf 

as  if  it  were  "  the  book,"  and  left  no,  far  more  disposed  than  ahe  imagiaed 
todriuk  the  win  ami  DOt  to  i:ry  at  all.      tod  ■< -1,  I  did 

wine  as  soon  afterward  U  1  dared,  and  ate  all  the  cakes. 

The  afternoon  wore  away  in  silence.     The  sunshine  poured  in 
me  throu.  .i  eager,  tremulous,  unconscious  life;  wid 

nil  the  lift  thiil  I   was  conscious  of,  as  1  sat  there  in  a  maze  of  vaguest, 
dreamiest  speculation,  was  like  a  candle  -flame  <  almost  drowned 

ami  lost  in  die  sunlight.    But  as  the  dusk  came  on,  the  lam] 
me  burned  in  a  brighter,  homelier,  warmer  way,  and  when,  by  an  . 
saw  a  i:i<ly  mill  up  to  the  bouse  with  another  little  girl,  I  dropped  fairi; 
into  tin  sphere  of  my  common  senses,  and  even  felt  equal  to  the  ordeal 
of  taking  tot  ffitl  ■■■>•-,  when  ret  she  phrased  to  send  for  mc 

was  it  long  before  1  was  rammoned  to  msdame's  sitting-room. 

The  other  little  girl  was  not  there,  m  i  ppmntmeat 

;ia  1  hod  l  ii'i'tn  the  miserable  apprehensive  glances  she 

;;il       A  v  ._-d  to  dive 

I  -In-,  had  begged  permission  to  go  to  bed  out;:  her 

little  I 

But  the  lady  was  there— *he  with  whom  a  walk  in  the  fields  had 
to  bu  diverting.     She  was  muduiue's  daughter  and  assistant — a  woman 

1 1 iii«,  and  her  name  was  Weariness.      When  I   entered  the  room, 
she  was  sitting  at  table  with  I.  t  head  resting  o 

I,  over  which  long  thick  masses  of  ruddy  brown  liair  drooped  with  aa 
expression   of  languor   subtle  beyond  dctci  [|   Mat   not  ti 
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mother,  taking  mc  by  tlie  Land,  led  mc  up  to  her,  that  Miss  Lamont 
turned  her  Lead,  to  fix  on  mo  ft  pair  without  a  spark  of 

welcome  or  inquiry  in  them.  They  MR  Efal  >-_■■■.  »i  v.<  urinm,  too  tired 
for  sympathy  with  mytfafaff  The  dzoapiag  lioea  d  her  somewhat  coarse 
mouth  also  told  of  a  weariness  that  would  fain  become  oblivion.  ILr 
smile  was  a  smile  without  life;  die  hand  was  heavy  and  cold  in  which 
ahe  took  mine,  siyiog  simply,  "  Good  evening,  my  dear  '." 

Madame  Lamont  looked  at  her  daughter  rather  surprised  Anil  im- 
p.itient,  I  thought,  as  if  she  would  have  said,  "  Thia  ia  not  the  WMf  I 
:.m  c.vcn,  (  lhirluit.:."  Upon  which  the  daughter  made  taffy  after 
the  same  manner,  but  more  clearly.  Bhfl  did  not  care,  her  eyes  said ;  and 
jliln-  MB  OOM  up  mid  drowned  all  school*  and  schoolmistresses,  still  she 
would  not  care.  So  I  interpreted  the  glances  which  pnsscd  batman  Hu 
ladies — glances  which  tin  y  took  no  great  pina  to  disgime  in  the  pre- 
of  a  country-born  child  of  thirteen. 

Madame  made  amends.  She  placed  a  chair  tor  me  at  her  side,  gave 
me  Borne  ten,  and  began  forthwith  t<>  make  known,  in  a  bubbling  fountain 
of  talk,  how  pleasant  my  life  should  be  at  Valley  House  School.  Not  that 
I,  all  f  .rloi-n,  heard  much  tlint  aho  Baid.  Besides,  1  was  eha-ily  int.  nt 
the  countenance  of  Mi-1**  Lamont,  who  Baid  nothing,  but  amused  herself  I  y 
dissolving  pieces  of  tiugar  in  her  spoon  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  than 
sapped  and  falling  into  ruin.  It  is  a  hyjioehondrincal  employment ;  and 
as  I  looked  upon  the  crumbling  rocks  of  sweetness  nod  then  upon  the 
lady's  fulU-n  face,  I  maundered  miles  away  into  the  speculation  wL 
the  had  not  at  some  timo  suffered  under  a  prooem  of  Mii.iiur  kind. 
Valley  House  School  was  clearly  no  paradise  for  her;  but  that,  i>erhapa, 
was  because  she  was  now  too  old  for  any  particular  enjoymtut  of  the. 
privilege  which  madame  most  enlarged  upon — permission  to  feed  tlio 
chickens  nnd  to  find  their  eggs. 

'•  Have  you  pigs,  too?"  I  asked;  for  I  iVU  it  was  time  for  mo  to  s«y 
something. 

"  Pigs  ! "  echoed  madamc,  with  a  link-  laugh. 

"  We  will  gut  one  for  you,  if  you  would  like  it  !  "  said  Miss  Lamont, 
creamily  unkind,  but  without  interest  enough  to  lift  her  eyes  from  her 
sugar  ruin. 

14  Boost  I  "  madame  added,  as  if  it  wore  a  joke — pitying  my  confusion. 
For  here  was  my  old  fortune  begun  again  already.  How  had  I  betrayed, 
in  my  very  first  w.i  :._:)  fiat  evening,  the  vulgar  associations 

of  my  "  sphere  I  "     Ami  !y  those  associations  must  appear  about 

me  since  it  was  actually  proposed  to  keep  a  pig  at  Volley  House  for  my 
consolation.     If  that  could  really  have  been  meant !  or  if  it  was  n  j 
I  blushed  so  much  that  my  shame  and  vexation  reddened  the  aUaBM  that 
fell  on  U9,  or  so  it  Bceincd  to  un,  vmh  my  eysj  Lurniiu- 

41  Charlotte,"  said  Madame  Lamont,  speaking  softly  and  rapidly  in 
French,  but  U  -\y  that  her  meaning  escaped  me.  "a  little  con- 

sideration, I  pray  you.     What  Las  happened  I  cannot  divine,  but  let  us 
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keep  our  bitterness  for  ourselves.     This  little  out 
we  should  ran  'gin  loo  soon." 

•' V.  tghter,    cotdlj,  in    the   mm«   tonguo 

cry,  very  old — more  than  tl 
the  v.  I  do  not  know  why,  hut  this  is  a  day  of  tl»  :  r  rael 

I  do  not  know  :     What  does  the  almanac  nay  ?  " 
I  named  the  day,  in  plain  English. 

Both  ladies  were  start'  n — not  eo  much,  it  ins  . 

because  of  my  plain  English  as  because  of  the  name  of  tkc  djiy.     Perhaps 
a  iih.uk  v. hen  that  tear  flood 

came  which  melted   the  younger  lady  into  the  moist    clay   image 
woman  she  appeared  to-night;  and  perhaps  the  day,  coining  round  again, 
was  Ml  without  being  remembered  or  observed  lill  I  i 

Madame  glanced  at  her  daughter  uneasily.     A  1  spoke, 

iughter  looked  up  at  me,  fairly  for  the-  first  time;  and  on  she  looked 

lace  was  no  longer  uninquiring  and  no   longer  vad   i...  all 

affairs  c-f  human  interest   before,   some   life-  was   suddenly    called   back 

into  it  nt  the  sound  of  my  voice;   but  even   then   ••  Jored 

manner.     It  lingered  a  little  while,  n*  if  it  could  not  possibly  Lave  any 

business  to  stay,  and  then  almost  died  out  again.     Slowly  die   tuned 

her  eyes  away  to  think  apart,     lint  as  if  she  was  not  solitude  enough 

that  moment,  die  presently  left  the  room,   murrauriag 

tho  word  "curious"  as  she  gazed  on  me   in   passing,  with   eyes  that 

i  1  rutlier  to  listen  than  to  see. 

Madame  Merc — who  looked  more  angry  than  anxious,  without  shoir- 

ing  .much  fueling  of  any   Us  her  daughter,  who  tad 

really  It  was  a   be  ■  torturing  fit  of  muni. 

" But  yo«  are  a  brave  little  girl,"  said  die :  "so  ranch  is  plain  alrca 

From  this  point  it  was  easy  to  glide  again  into  the  stream  of  entertain- 
ing prut  tic  which  my  question  about  the  pigs  had  int. 

proper  attention  to  St  at  the  time.    Now  I  only  n  ..ow  much 

i!  MM  1  i  One's  exertions  to  amuse  me  began  to  Aug; 

as  tli'  hiii  she  became  as  much  absorbed  in  her  own 

reflections  as  I  in  mine. 

Her  daughter*!  long  absence  vexed  her.    She  rang  the  hell,  and  her 
maid  entered.  ffU  Miss  Charlotte?     Iu  her  room,     lite  maid 

had  occasion  to  speak  with  her  just  now,  and  kuorked,  but  was  net 
admitted. 

"  Wait,''  said  madamc;  and,  going  to  her  writing-table,  took  a  broad 
sheet  of  paper  and  scribbled  a  message  upon  :  had  not  yet 

been  folded,  however,  when  a  rustling  was  heard  in  the  belli  Ukd  Miss 
Lament  entered— changed  for  the  better.  Her  mother  elipped  the  message 
into  the  desk. 

"  I  nm  so  glad  you  have  come  down,"  said  she.     " 

!'■«  boxes  unpacked  and  her  things  ;  td — 

an  J  I  scarcely  know  what  else  doe*  not  need  my  atten 
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"  I    have  not    forgotten    that,    mamma.       Leave    Miss    Foratcr    to 
my    can-;"    ami    in    token    that    she    seriously    designed    to    CnU 
me,  Miss  Lamont  exhibited  some  hooks  which  she  bad  blOBghl  dOWO 
with  her. 

My  heart  fainted.  What  a  prospect  was  this  before  me  !  It  was  with 
positive  fair  that  I  raised  my  head  to  know  tbfl  v.  i  n  t,  WB4D  1  heatd  the 
door  ihnt  inadnme  OOt  and  her  daughter  in.  Bttl  there  VH  little  to 
be  alaraued  at.      Already  the  headache,  the  torturing  fit  of  emed 

to  have  passed  away  ;  ami  though  no  arrangement  of  her  hair  that  Miss 
Lnmont  ever  achieved  gare  it  a  look  of  life,  its  ruddy  ranst-a  were  now 
less  moribund  than  when  she  toot  them  from  the  room.  They  were  dis- 
played  in  ringlets — great  heavy  curls,  clustered  together  w'nln.ui  BOj  Qj 
natural  gaiety,  but  rather  like  hybcrnatinp  serpentine  creatures,  tawny 
and  innocent.  Embellished  in  this  out-of-dnfe  fixhion — which  I  never 
afterwards  xiw  her  asMiuit',  and  which  OH  tldl  occasion  w.is  only  put  on 
by  way  of  Betting  her>elf  in  harmony  with  certain  tyrannical  remi- 
nisoenceB, — she  sat  down  to  devote  herself  to  me. 

And  now  it  appeared  that  not  she,  but  I  was  the  dreadful  personage. 
Emotions  of  which  I  had  no  conception  then,  simmered  in  the  heart  of 
Weariness  ;  and  of  the  two,  I  wan  really  ealim  It  when  she  look  DM  BJ  th" 
hand,  though  all  she  had  to  ask  wan  whether  1  did  net  think  her  rude 
just  now?  Of  course  I  thought  »he  had  boon  disagreeable,  and  so  made 
no  answer. 

"  Speak,  Margaret,"  she  snid,  "  I  want  lo  hear  you  speak." 

"  Well,  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  saying,  ma'am,  when  I  asked  al>OUt 
—about  the  pigs." 

"  And  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  answered." 

"  That  was  because  of  your  headache?" 

"  Iiecause  of  my  headache,"  repeated  Echo,  drowsily — looking  on  my 
mouth,  meanwhile,  as  though  she  would  fain  see  my  words  as  well  M  hear 
them. 

'•  Do  ynn  read  Tiirely,  Margaret?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  replied,  with  my  eyes  already  wandering  in  a  l>ook 
of  religious  poems  that  lay  on  the  tabic.     "  Will  you  hear  mo?" 

"  Exactly  what  I  wish.  But  not  from  that  book — poetry  is  not  the 
beat  test.    Take  this  one,  child." 

"  This  one"  was  a  story-book — no  other  than  the  Sorrow*  of  Werlhcr; 
fiml  ftQsj  I.ami  nt  opened  it  nt  ■  place  where  die  name  of  the  heroine 
npj>cared  all  over  the  Btf 

"  About  Charlotte,"  1  said.  "That  is  your  name,  Mica  Lnmont ;"  an 
idle  remark  in  itself,  but  rignificant  enough  if  the  book  was  selected  not 
simp!;  it  was  a  love-story  (the  worst  of  reasons),  but  becaus 

name  Charlotte  had  to  be  repeated  so  often  in  reading  it. 

I  read.  It  m  my  first  introduction  to  literature  of  its  kind,  and  I 
was  so  charmed  and  bewildered,  especially  as  I  was  thrown  at  once  into 
the  middle  of  the  story,  that  the  mere  graces  of  elocution  must  scon  have 
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been  forgotten.  Twas  all  the  same  to  Miss  Lamont.  Once  when  I  looked 
tip  from  the  book,  I  ww  that  she  listened  with  as  much  abstraction  as  a 
child  at  a  fairy  tale,  and  that  her  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  my  lips.  Now 
I  know  why.  She  had  read  of  Werther's  sorrows  for  herself  more 
than  once ;  her  interest  was  in  my  reading — in  my  voice,  that  repeated 
"  Charlotte,  Charlotte,"  so  many  times,  and  always  tenderly ;  for  was  not 
this  a  love-story  ? 

At  the  end  of  the  chapter  I  stopped  ;  but  it  was  not  till  some  moments 
afterwards  that  my  listener  ceased  to  listen. 

"That  will  do,"  she  said  at  length,  putting  on  her  governmental 
dignity.  "  You  read  very  well  ;  and  I — I  wonder  where  you  found 
that  beautiful  voice  ?  But  it  is  a  nonsensical  book,  and  we'll  have  no 
more  of  it." 

With  that  she  put  the  heavenly  volume  of  suspirations  into  her  pocket, 
and  left  me  to  the  Christian  Year,  while  she  occupied  herself  with  a  little 
brown  Latin  book.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  my  acquirements 
were  again  investigated. 

"  Do  you  read  writing  easily,  Margaret  ?     That  is  important  too." 

I  could  only  shake  my  head  at  this.  I  knew  nothing  of  writing  but 
my  own  exercises. 

"  Let  us  see.  I  think  I've  something  here,"  said  Miss  Lamont,  and 
took  from  her  pocket  a  paper  of  verses  which  appeared  to  me  at  first 
sight  totally  illegible ;  all  but  a  line  of  embossed  printing  at  the  top, 
"  — th  Hussars." 

"  I  have  never  seen  such  handwriting  as  this,"  I  said,  apologetically. 

"  No,"  answered  Miss  Lamont,  hesitating  ;  "  I  think — I  cannot  think 
you  have.  But  read  all  the  same,  Margaret.  It  is  a  soldier's  writing, 
and  if  you  are  not  a  soldier's  daughter,  you  ought  to  have  been." 

Thus  encouraged,  I  struggled  forthwith  into  the  first  line,  though  it 
began  with  the  name  of  a  place  which  I  had  never  before  heard  of. 

On — on  Linden  when  the  scene — the  sun  was  low, 

and  so  on  to  the  second  stanza,  at  which  point  Madame  Lamont  entered 
unexpectedly. 

The  interruption  was  most  timely  and  welcome,  I  thought;  but  not 
80  did  it  seem  to  my  sad  inquisitor.  She  took  the  paper  from  my  hands 
abruptly,  folding  it  up  as  she  said,  "  I  see  it  is  too  difficult  for  you." 

All  this  while  madame  looked  on  from  the  middle  of  the  room, 
quietly  remarking  when  the  paper  had  been  returned  into  Miss  Lamont's 
pocket — 

"  I  think  I  must  be  a  little  crazy  to-night." 

"Mamma?" 

"  As  for  you,  my  dear,"  continued  madame,  turning  toward  me  with 
a  smile,  •{  it  is  settled  that  you  are  always  to  remain  a  child.  Do  you 
know  your  toys  were  packed  with  your  books  and  clothes  ?  " 

"  My  toys,  madame  ? " 
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"All,  I  *:.i>  jwn  to  baby's  rattle,  and  tho  ivory  ring  that 

brought  ,  nto  the  world." 

Vrtfl  overwhelming  news.     H  Ic  must  be  a  mistake,  I  pleaded." 

"■  Well,  : ,  the  toy*  were  all  iu  n  box  by  themselves,  and  it 

may  be  so."     Hut  madoM  mn  evidently  nut  QjBits)  satisfied  with  her  own 
•SpIaiMtNO,  aud   certainly  it  gave  no  satisfaction  to  me.     Not   that  I 
imagined  any  special  significance  in  this  freak  of  my  mother  . 
ili.m  that  it  was  done  to  make  me  ashamed. 

If  t-li.it  was  her  object,  she  succeeded  well.  I  teat  ashamed.  1  could 
have  cried  outright  if  I  had  not  boon  too  proud,  which  raadoine  per- 
"iibt  no  longer  that  the  box  had  come  by  mis- 
take. But  now  I  luckily  remembered  that  my  luggage  had  been  phu 
the  cart  before  daybreak  that  morning — in  darkness  almost — and  that  the 
toy-box  waa  in  my  room,  irbBM  it  aright  uaturully  have  been  c;ui-;  Bj 
unobserved  with  the  others. 

That  was  explanation  enough  for  Madame  Lamont ;  but  I  began  to 
doubt  more  and  more;  and  my  head  grew  dizzy ;  and  my  eyes  craved  for 
darkness,  and  I  nxktd  permission  to  retire.  That  was  not  enough,  though: 
I  begged  that  I  might  sleep  alone. 

"  Which  mcuus,  Margaret,  that  you  propose  to  lie  awake  and  fret." 

*'No,"  said  I,  quite  sincerely. 

But  madamc  denbl  <1  me,  producing  some  lozenges  which  I  wan  to 
be  sure  to  take  before  composing  Mjnlf  to  rest;  they  would  causo  mo 
to  sleep  he- tier,  she  said. 

Miss  Latnotit  wcut  to  mad.m.i '..  .',<  I;  '.\<r  pap<  r  to  wrap  the  lozenges 
in,  and  took  out  that  shoot  which  bad  the  message  scribbled  upon  it. 
WbfthflE  some  big  appealing  "Dear   Cbadotte"   caught  Miss  Lain 

1  caiiuot  toll  ;  but  while  I  wailed, — shirering  I  knew  not  why, — to 
be  taken  to  my  strange  bed,  she  read  the  mesxigo  under  tho  lamp  in  her 
short-sighted  way,  and  then  handed  it  to  her  mother,  istying,  iu  a  subdue! 
tone,  •'  You  do  not  know.  It  i.i  nothing,  of  QMBM ;  a  vocal  coincidence,  l«t 
US  call  it;  a  fancy  which  1  have  done  with.     J'.y  and  by  I  will  tell  you." 

I  wished,  as  I  trembled  out  of  tlie  room,  that  people  would  not  iudulgc 
letH   saying*  which    it    was  stupid  to  suppose  I 
•  lid  not  notice.     If  I  had  only  Mall  the  evening  with  a 

Iwok  which  asked  no  ui>  tlOD  than  I  could  liiirly  give — !     Aud  if 

those  toys  had  not  come  to  make  mo  ashamed,  nnd  put  all  aorts  of 
bothering  ideas  into  lite  tired  head  of  poor  me — !  Yes,  there  they  were. 
Madame  hod  caused  them  to  be  brought  to  my  room,  saying,  as  she  bade 
me  good  night  at  the  door,  M  I  thought  you  uhould  see  tlictn,  my  do 
this  once  more  ;  they  will  bo  company  for  you,  perhaps;  but  to-morrow 
we  muat  lock  them  away  in  the  box-room,  of  course.1'  I  answered  that 
they  might  as  wall  ba  taken  there  directly;  but  was  not  sorry,  MOOBOir, 
to  Lear  the  reply,  "  far  tn-nighu" 

And  as  soon  as  they  were  gone — mistress  and  maid — I  felt  an  irre- 
sistible longing  to  get  up  and  look  at  these  toys.     True,  there  was  no 
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light  in  the  room,  but  the  night  was  very  clear,  and  by  pulling  up  the 
blind  and  haling  the  box  to  the  window,  I  could  make  out  the  old  familiar 
things  well  enough,  I  thought. 

And  so  it  was.  The  window  was  long  and  low.  I  placed  the  box 
beneath  it,  going  softly  on  my  naked  feet ;  and  kneeling  down,  I  found 
the  darkness  growing  lighter  as  I  drew  out  first  one  forgotten  toy  and 
then  another.  They  were  poor  things,  bought  for  a  few  pence  in  a 
country  town  :  little  horses  of  wafer  pattern,  headless  long  ago  ;  waggons 
with  wheels  and  without  them ;  a  musical  cart  that  twanged  yet ;  dolls 
of  many  kinds,  but  all  battered,  soiled,  and  tawdry.  There  were  my 
first  picture-books ;  my  first  needle-case ;  bits  of  "  patch-work,"  with  the 
needles  sticking  in  them  ;  and  there,  too,  among  the  many  things — every- 
thing of  this  kind  which  I  remembered  to  have  possessed — was  the  box 
my  English  governess  gave  me  :  still  locked. 

I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  felt  very  old  when  I  had  gathered 
these  things  into  my  lap  and  looked  at  them — remembering  when  this  and 
that  was  brought  home,  and  how  that  it  was  a  fine  day,  or  a  wet  day.  I 
felt  very  old,  and  sad,  and  serious  too.  Sad,  in  a  way  easy  to  feel  but 
hard  to  explain.  Serious,  for  there  wa9  nothing  here  that  I  had  not 
ceased  to  play  with  long  ago ;  then  why  were  they  sent  ?  To  make  me 
ashamed  ?  or  because  my  mother  thought  I  should  really  like  to  have  the 
dear  old  Tubbish  ?  Not  by  mistake  ;  that  I  had  already  found  out  ;  for 
the  box  had  been  wrapped  in  canvas  like  the  rest.  There  was  another 
reason :  Was  it  in  token  that  I  was  never  to  go  back  to  the  forest  any 
more?  Was  it  as  much  as  to  say  that  they  had  done  with  me  there? 
Well,  then,  I  would  not  care ! 

But  if  I  did  not  love  them,  I  loved  the  forest  ;  and  it  was  with 
slow  hands  and  a  numb  heart,  in  spite  of  myself,  that  I  put  back  the 
toys,  crept  back  to  bed  —  and  slept.  Madame's  lozenges  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  for  I  forgot  to  take  them  ;  but  my  head  had  scarcely 
touched  the  pillow  when  I  fell  asleep,  without  another  thought  for  any- 
body or  anything. 


chapter  v. 
My   Happy  Conversion. 

It  happened,  as  has  already  appeared,  that  on  the  day  when  I  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Madame  Lamont,  another  young  lady  was 
admitted  into  the  school ;  she  was  not  a  strong-minded  little  girl  of  no 
affections  and  a  hermit  heart,  and  therefore  it  was  arranged  that  she 
should  sleep  at  present  with  madame's  daughter,  in  a  room  adjoining 
mine,  for  "  company ;  "  and  I  woke  in  the  night  to  hear  her  sobbing,  and 
Miss  Charlotte  imperatively  comforting  her.  "  O  dear  mamma !  O  my 
dear,  pretty  mammal"  v»e^t  tins  little  one, "  let  me  come  home."    Then 
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'  r.-.tooil  Miss  Lnmont  to  explain  that,  with  all  that  n  .  i  ung 
lady  in    tlie   next  room   would   certainly  -wake,  and   boring  cries   and 
tears  for  "  mamma-a,''  would  give  way  to  affliction  at  laet,  and  Of] 
"At  butt" 

Now  I  was  tins  young  lady,  and  I  was  already  awake,  and  heard  that 
breaking  ot    •!  bid)  disturbed   Mi«  LftnOOtfl  Mt  >0  1 1 C iously, 

and  yet  DO  tear  earn  No  tears  when  I  sat  at  the  wl  I 

and  wiw  myself  abandoned,  no  tears  when  1  pondered  era  my  i>  >*, 
no  tears  now.  But  listening  to  the  other's  grief,  it  was  as  if  my 
whole  body  turned  pale  as  I  lay  and  wondered  why  I  also  did  not 
'I  lie  very  governesses  could  not  believe  it  of  inc.  Surely  my 
heart  was  hard  !  Or  was  my  lot  ■  hard  OM  nml  not  my  heart  I  Vdt  ii 
I  did  not  feel  my  neighbour's  sorrow  I  coveted  it,  Winn  aba  s<>1 i <tA 
'•  Mamma,"  I  figured  to  myself  a  young,  kind-looking,  handsome  lady 
seated  in  a  pretty  room  with  ■  bright  bV<  in  it,  and  by  the  Jim  n 
Stool.  But  when  I  considered  what  /  had  to  grieve  for,  there  came  httO 
my  mind  nothing  but  a  boundless  expanso  of  snow  and  mist.  The 
difference  was  very  great,  and  I  envied  my  little  neighbour's  sufferings 
with  ■  bitter  envy.  Long  after  she  had  dropt  asleep,  she  and  her  suffer- 
nd  all,  I  lay  debating  the  matter,  but  only  i  H  as  I  began — 

without  I  tear:  only  I  did  not  consider  that  some  tears  are  wept,  a« 
wounds  bleed — within.  And  so  when  madamu  herself  caiae  to  pay  m  a 
visit  of  consolation  next  morning — never  doubting,  I  daresay,  that  I  had 
held  mrj  ham.  still  till  I  was  nlonc  in  the  dark — she  had  her  patu  li>r 
lathing.  Madame  could  find  in  mc  no  traces  of  grief  at  all;  but  her 
expectations  of  pale  cheeks  and  nil  ayt  -  Wttt  M  j<«st  and  so  DMniftetijf 
disappointed  tliat  I  was  almost  ashamed  to  take  the  tiny  cup  of  coffee 
which  had  been  brought  in  aid  of  her  comfortable  exhortations. 

In  the  schoolroom  my  indifference  gave  positive  offence.  There 
were  only  six  young  ladies  beside  myself  and  the  other  new  pupil.  Maiy 
I 'ay;  but  there  was  only  one  opinion — that  Mary  was  n  poor  little 
and  that  I  W4H  a  heartless  thing.  Miss  Pldppi  the  elder  found  occasion 
to  observe  further  that  she  had  heard  some  people  never  garc  way  to 
pi  id  because  they  were  afraid  of  spoiling  their  eye»;  upon  which  I, 
smiling,  showed  my  school-fellows  a  set  of  teeth  whieli  no  uecping  could 
spoil  nor  any  one  of  them  match. 

Pot  the  credit  of  my  RXJ  1  must,  own  this  was  very  naughty.  But 
Ji  r  my  own  lake  I  must  say  that  I  had  a  cold  heart  lor  my  triumph. 
The  time  had  not  yet  come  when  I  was  conceited  of  my  beauty,  but.  ifac 
hnd  come  when  1  began  to  pine  lor  a  little  love.  In  all  my  Lift  I 
had  never  been  blessed  with  any,  and  now  when  I  looked  m  nr.d  upon  the 
angry  faces  of  my  schoolfellows,  I  longed  to  explain  that  I  was  only  per- 
verse bnaftal  I  was  forlorn.  But  pride  carae  in  to  stay  my  tongue,  and 
I  remembered  the  i  to  be  silent  which  I  had  so  often  heard. 

\  therefore,  I  remained  ;    though  I  felt  nil  the  time  that  if  any  one  of 
i!iv  companions  would  give  DM  I  kind  glance,  IB]  dH  Itatd  a  risk 
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of  being  tj.  iiwitk  to  the  utmos 

But  my  time  was  conn 

it  o  bjfflO  clwrished  a ipwrinl  resent 
ngnin>t  M.  my  expt 

not     On  ntfi   it  waa  to  Uer  I   took    roost  kindly, 

rating   was  over  wo  agreed    to   oak    pormtwwn 
share  thci  SUB  Fur  that,  is  how  we  were  lodged    at 

■  room  for  «Tt  f  pupils.     This  propo>; 

mndome  readily  consented  to  I   now  mark  in 

aeUUluicu.     I  wanted  to  >n  with  tin-  little  one's  grid 

To  be  wire,  I  did  not  know  my  own  motives  then,  but  nt»w  I  liav*  bo 
'  on  some  aacb  notion  as  thi-  f  she  wrj-i 

■  ■■,  close  to  my  bceo:i.  ,ad  understand  mare  of  thai 

mother's  lore  which  made  her  HI  her  grief  a  thins  to 

enviable. 

experiment  succeeded,  fcr  wo  had  quite  a  feast  of  tears  that 

We  cried  together  to  begin  with;   and  then  I  asked  Mary  what 

;  ami  then  she  told  me  all  a!  dear  mamma— ok  1 

.•aid;  a  dear  mamum ! — and  papa,  whom  sire  did  not  lore  quite  ao  nasi 

because   he  w:i*   Ma  oarer  spoke  to  anybody,  only  a  lililt  ta 

mamma.     Wc  dismissed  him,  therefore,  without  much  discuaaioB,  tboujlt 

ulh  brcatLle*  when  Mary  told  mc  how  rich  lie  was,  and  h>* 

-he  diought,  was  brcauw  bo  wan  always  "  flooring  M  somebody. 

«!ic  knew  wbat  flowing  was,  or  whether  lanryera  ala  (t>    1 

eaid  1  did  not  i  then  we  went  back  to  mamma  again. 

first  I   bad  ■  minute  description  of  her,  which  I  pieced  together  kan 
Ay  figure  like  those  tagazint*. 

UfttaDMI  was-  taller  than  Elix.;'  cmnid),   but  n.A  a» 

the  cook,  you  know.     Bl  -ilk  dresses,  and  ao 

one  could  tvll  which  wns  prettiest     Her  hair  was  black  as  rarcna>  wiopv 
nml  she  u-  ids  curls.     Bar  •  y.-s  were  black,  too,  not  a  saiaj 

Mack,  like  Bliss  PI*  ■':,  like  lead  pencil;  l>cr  lips  ucrr, 

oh,  so  beautiful  to  kiss— just  like- 
Now  a  baby  was  a  thing  of  which  I  hud  9careely  a  conception ;  hot 
filar)-' s  fervent  "  oh,  so  bcautilbl  to  kiss,"  was  what  struck  mc  m 
"T  hisses  you  ?"  1  soul  i 

"Oh,  yea,  when  1  am  a!  heme.     Ew  lag  when  nnrao  brings 

mc  down,  then  h  a  kiss.     A  I  am 

tucked  in,  up  comes  mamma,  and  says,  "You  ho  |  arm. 

my  dear  I  "  and   I  i  id  then  she  knasda  do  v. 

i  little  prayer  all  about    me,  with  a  bit  at    the.  end   for  baby.     And 

'.iwnya  those  two,  Margaret; 
oh,  dear  !  I  know  she  lores  me  nil  da>  V 
wns  bar  to  hear — instructive,  but  rcry  bard.     It  was 

■  ia  .*  Ix 
beat  i  motlwr  kiwed  mj  mouth;  and  alt 
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knew  about  prayers  was,  that  they  were  a  tori  of  moral  disciplinary  tl 
customarily  used  in  schools.  That  '•  little  prayer  all  about  me,  with  n  hit 
Sit  tin-  end  fur  habjV  gate  me  ideas  new  rj  n- . •  Kit  J«  n:  it  opeued  the 
boundaries  of  human  love  beyond  anything  1  had  yet  dreamed;  and  1  had 
dreamed  of  it  and  yearned  for  it  more  thau  tongue  can  tell.  Already  my 
mind  Lad  associated  it,  indistinctly,  with  ertiy  tweet  and  beautiful  thing 
in  the  fereri;  but  now  I  MR  that  it  widened  up  to  heaven  and  ended  at 
the  judgment  day.  I  any  I  saic ;  and ao  1  did.  All  the  thoughts  of  imagi- 
native children  are  pictures;  and  while  my  little  bedfellow  greeted  anew 
at  her  home  recollections,  I  saw  mamma  kneeling,  and  Mary  with  hi-r 
face  turned  towards  her,  and  n  vast  ocean  of  luminous  mist  that  (lowed 
upwards  from  the  bedside  to  a  great  white  throne  on  the  far  horizon. 
Believe  what  you  please,  but  I  saw  the  "  link-  prayer "  too  j  that  is  to 
sny,  1  '   of  the  :iir  about  the   kebide — trembling  and 

flowing  away  toward  the  far  horizon. 

Ah  me  I  how  good  Mary  Day  must  be,  I  thought ;  and  so  I  told  her. 
And  how  natural  it  was  that  I  should  be  naughtier  than  other  girls,  which 
I  did  nut  tell;  though  at  hut  I  had  no  doubt  I  wn.-.  The  b  I  bl  A  been 
represented  to  me  often  enough;   but  I  n  be  believed  in  it  till  m 

when  there  appeared  so  good  n  reason  for  it.  Only  why  I  deserved  to  be 
naughtier  than  other  girls,  that  puzzled  me.  And  it  was  ao  melancholy 
id  myself  dwindling  into  something  utterly  insignificant  and  unknown 
upon  the  shores  of  this  boundless  Lore  which  readied  to  hearcn,  that  I 
begnn  to  wish  I  had  never  beard  about  Mary  Daj's  mamma  at  all:  but 
that  1 1  ad  been  left  to  such  homely  views  of  affection  as  a  lost  little  kitten 
may  have. 

So  I  pretended  to  lull  aolecp  that  1  might  hear  no  more,  and  also 
I  nmdit  contemplate  undisturbed  another  picture  which  came  into  my 
mini!— a  picture  of  myself,  wandering  about  in  die  emerald  and  jasper 
heaven  of  the  Ucvclation,  like  a  child  lo.it  in  the  htrecta  of  a  strange  city 
— none  knowing  me,  or  taking  me  by  the  hand.  But  ueither  did  this 
v  me  long.  Again  I  wanted  to  get  back  into  Mary  Day's  home,  and 
see  its  light,  and  feel  its  warmth;  and  just  at  the  ii._-.ht  moment  she 
bMke  into  «  sudden  ecstasy  about  her  baby-brother.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  half-rebellious,  all  forlorn  little  dreamer  of  dreams  and  seer 
of  risione  became  at  encc  a  mere  woman-child  Again,  and  presently  dropt 
to  shep  in  a  perfect  glow  of  sympathy  with  Mary  Day's  (bad  home,  and 
the  kicking,  and  crowings  of  its  wonderful  infant.  One  thing,  bowi 
confused  my  ideas  in  a  ti,..ul.]- •..„.,.  v..iy.  Mary  assured  DM  that  baby's 
head  was  quite  bald  ;  and  from  that  moment  my  conceptions  of  him  were 
inextricably  confounded  with  John  Gilpin,  as  he  appeared  in  a  series  ci 
prints  upon  our  walls  at  home. 

All  this  is  worth  recording,  because  the  evening,  without  being  event- 
ful, was  really  an  important  one  in  my  history.  Only  1  iks.il  to  record  it 
with  anything  but  a  painful  feebleness.  I  feel,  when  I  try  to  set  down 
the  thoughts,  and  troubles,  and  speculations  of  that  night,  like  one  wheat) 
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mind  is  gone — his  eyes  eagerly,  vainly  wandering  alon"  i  s  of 

book  which  give  up  its  meanings  no  more.     But  it  U  w<  :*, 

ibrget  our  dead— eren  our  dead  sclres — and  that  our   memories 

1 1  iToctuul  nhadows  as  they  are.     Still  I  onaa  iK-: 

it  is  well,  i  >  I  coidd  recall  better,  how  it  was  lli  ' 

.'I  did  get  nearer  to  the  love  I  longed  for,  notwithstanding  tint 
ned  farther  off,  more  hopeless,  mora  strange  to  me 
But,  someli:-  Day'* 

sorrows,  and  sharing  tliem,  did  succeed — to  a  miracle  I  might  say, 
because  it  seemed  to  bo  worked  while  I  slept,  by  agencies  apart. 
For  my  sleep  that  Bight  wai  sweet  as  music;  and  wh<.n  in  i 
ing  I  woke,  and  my  schoolfellow  sal  mmc 

morning,  Margaret,"  and  ki-  at  last  that  I  really 

:•{    killll. 

Tin •MCffnrivnnl  I  grew  content     Every  day  foaod  mo  happil 
like  a  Christian  child  and  Ins  like  a  forest-born  pagan  waif,  with  : 
(fat  my  portion  but  a  burning  sense  of  the  beauty  and  joy  of  life,  in  ta« 
and  in  all  natural  things.     Without  that  meat  rich  gi: 

,  but  it  was  good  too,  I  found,  to  feel  like  a  bona 
creatures.  A  little  while,  and  I  even  learned  to 
like  Miss  Phippe;  while  as  for  Mary  Day,  she  and  I  become  the  trade* 
friend*  ever  known  in  a  boarding-school  for  young  ladies.  We  fornuBj 
each  other  as  sisters,  We  plotted  to  dress  as  much  alike  a*  the 
arrangements  of  superior  powers  permitted,  and,  so  far  from  baring  i 
apart,  we  used  to  make  secrets,  I  verily  believe,  for  the  pleasoi 
tbem. 

But,  warned  by  my  unhappy  life  in  Fans  (though  I  am  conscious  oae 
.4  was  bred  of  my  own  rebellious  mind 
never  betrayed — my  parentage.     Of  course,  concealment  could  noL  bsvi 
bean   long   maintained  without  Madame  Laments  silcnr 

HV,  that  amongst  my  schoolfellows  I  called  myself  an  orphan, 
never  did  she  contradict  me,  1 1  plication  '.. 

nnn  is  proficient  in.     This  was  only  the  tact  of  ont  espcrienc 
in  the  world,  no  doubt;   but  sometimes  I  wondered  whether  madasnel 
uot  better  grounds  for  her  silence  than  I  for  my  assertion.     I'. 
that  might  be,  I  Wal  grstcfitl  IhnI  *he  laid  nothing,  and  this  again  bciprd 
to  o  more  docile  Miss  Forster  than  had  hitherto  been  knowa 

to  governesses. 


[It  is  never  too  soon  to  clear  up  misapprehension*,  as  I  have  fa 
my  cost;   therefore  let  me  set  down  at  once  that  Madame  Laiuont  wain 
good  enough  kind  c-  itory,  std 

caring  nothing  about  it.    It  was  all  fair  ry  oearly 

0/  course  I  did  not  tell  Madame  Lam-.  ..is  a  n«d/ 

VOBBB  (m  I  I  -  •  schoolmUtressos  sro),  wl  kno« 

irgain  stood  simply  thus  :— "  Here  "  raid  I  (in  « 
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"  is  a  young  girl  I  iwi  interested  in,  having  neither  kith  nor  kin  of  my 
own.  She  is  being  brought  n j>  in  u  dangerous  way  at  present,  I  far,  and 
bai  ma  peculiarities  of  tt  It  il  said  »ho  is  fanciful,  and  not  always 

to  be  relied  on  for  telling  thu  truth :  though,  ns  for  the  latter  accusation, 
I  doubt  it.  Howcrcr,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  take  her  and  educate 
her  carefully  at  my  charge."  And  this,  with  tin;  customary  exchange  of 
tOBHf  wax  nil,  except  that  Madame  Lanioot  clapt  ten  guineas  a  year 
upon  her  usual  terms;  though  I  thought  little,  of  that  under  the  circum- 
•tances.  As  for  Miss  Lnmout  ("  Lament."  when  they  were  a*  English  ns 
they  could  possibly  be !),  I  need  not  say  I  knew  nothing  of  her  story.  It 
VM  very  curiou»,  but  theu  I  never  liked  the  young  woman. — J.D.] 


CHAPTER   VL 

OUNfUWnS  Undeserved. 

Ajcd  now  that  I  have  described  by  what  accident  T  began  a  new  and 
happier  life,  I  do  not  propose  to  describe  its  details  in  the  next  two  or 
three  years. 

"What  enn  be  Raid  ?  There  we  were,  eight  young  ladies  in  a  scholastic 
dovecot,  living  strictly  in  family :  tight  young  ladies  so  differe- 
appeara nee,  thai  we  might  have  been  supposed  to  represent  h.-il  l-a-dosco 
counties  at  least,  but  with  not  mi  H  Bon  ItBM  faiiMM  of  chanictcr 
among  us;  and  of  these  I  had  one  to  myself.  Then  there  was  Miss 
Charlotte,  who  possessed  a  certain  kind  of  individuality,  to  be  sure,  such 
as  I  have  described  it.  Sho  was  much  talked  of  amongst  us  girls,  for 
there  was  n  romantic  story  to  account  (or  her,  thong!)  v.  hen  and  how  it 
was  first  told,  none  of  u*  knew.  It  was  said  that  at  MVtnteOO  At 
fallen  in  love  with  a  Catholic  magnate  in  a  procession.  She  had  wept  over 
her  hopeless  passion,  Miss  Phippa  assured  me  (Miss  P.  was  the  senior 
pupil,  and  herself  much  addicted  to  love),  nine  days  and  nights  con- 
i:im:illy;  for  »ix  month?  Al  could  BM  be  dissuade!  from  -a  raUgi  tU  lite, 
:iii>1  then  only  yielded  to  heroine  permanently  callous.  This  was  the 
story  :  the  lustrehw  eyes  of  Mi'kb  LmmbI  being  generally  accepted  ns 
poof  of  its  authenticity.  "  Cried  for  nine  days  and  nights!  Look  at  her 
eyes  now!"     And  ceitainly  h  ught  manner  on  the  evening  of  my 

introduction  to  her,  favoured  the  romance  too  (though  I  never  dincu- 

Bgftt  my  schoolfellows);  and,  moreover,  the  story  hod  all  the  authority 
of  tradition,  It  had  been  handed  down  to  Miss  Phipps  from  a  previous 
generation  of  boarders. 

Finally,  there  was  Madame  LoffiODt,  a  woman  who  must  have  been 
supremely  beautiful  in  her  youth,  for  she  was  still  handsome  and  vigorous 
at  litis  -tour;  ,-.nd  a  strange  sight  it  was  to  mo  to  sec  her  (as  I  once  did) 
eugerly  counting  turnips,  or  concentrating  the  scarcely  faded  splei;- 
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of  a  face  like  Josephine's  on  the  cutting  up  of  beef  for  to-day's  dinner  am! 
to-morrow's.     Beauty,  then,  was  not  iunppropriate  to  that  at  but, 
well-regulated  households !     It  was  very  puzzling.     Madame  was  always 
in  debt  too,  I  bar,  and  accustom  sights  and  painful  shitU. 

Not  but  that  we  were  well  cared  for,  and  well  taught,  alias  Cbarlrtt 
bad  most  of  the  knowledge  and  most  of  the  drudgery  of  teaching,  wait 
as  for  madamc,  her  <  \$m  wax  to  pervade  the  school  with  morality 

nttd  ii«  lie  was  really  a  woman  of  great  dignity  and  elegance,  in  spite 

of  her  bread-and-butter  troubles,  and  nobody  guessed  at  /Aon.  They 
were  so  well  concealed  that  they  were  known  lo  only  one  unimportant 
little  person  in  the  establiahmeut,  and  she — that  is  I— discovered  them  oct 
of  school. 

Fur  yuvi  should  know  that  when  it  tippeared  that  I  must  spend  the 
vacations  lonely  at  Valley  House  or  doubtfully  in  tin:  Ebreat,  my  kind 
guardian  arranged  with  Madame  Lamont  that  she  should  transport  n» 
and  her  daughter  to  some  lively  watering-place,  <>r,  in  wiuter,  to  town. 
What  my  guardian's  share  of  the  expense  was  on  these  occasion 
course,  I  do  not  know;  •  but  1  am  sure  mndame  did  not  always  think  tic 
holiday  an  unmixed  benefit  for  herself.  And  surely  a  sea-side  lodgbg- 
house  is,  of  all  places,  the  most  dreadful  for  the  contemplation  of  one'* 
:iy. 

It  was  in  a  house  at  Brighton — a  house  of  gentility  without  and  a! 
rapacious  misery  within — that  the  wolf  that  walked  at  madame's  aid*  earn 
into  the  light.  For  three  day*  it  had  rained  without  censing.  I  bad 
sickened  of  drawing  exercise*,  we  ckeiied  of  the  library  (mine 

were  "  goody ''  books  every  one),  and  of  looking  out  of  window.  I  say  wc 
all,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  -Alias  Lamont  should  be  included.  Sis 
was  always  the  same,  though  she.  gained  in  grace  by  whatever  teemed  la 
give  a  reason  for  her  clay-cold  lethargy.  The  lamp  was  lit.  There  was 
aotbJug  to  do  but  to  net   purse*;  and  mi  agagad  in  that  way, 

modame  could  no  loagn  resist  the  impulse  to  look  bar  wolf  in  the  face. 
0  ,  be  was  her  rainy-day  enemy.  Then  it  appeared  that  she  had  brought 
her  account-books  down  in  en  old  leathern  writing-case.  She  spread 
ilntm  before  her,  and  jauntily  sat  down  to  them,  saying  that  here  she 
should  find  some  amusement,  no  doubt. 

Now,  wli.it  mini scment  there  was  in  book-keeping  I  bid  yet  to  learn: 
and  so  it  was  that  I  looked  up  now  and  then  to  judge  of  the  entertainment 
by  madame's  countenance.     At  firvt  it  Mem  liffercnt  oeenpatioa 

enough ;  hut  soon  a  sad  change  became  uianifi-st.  She  was  unaware  of  it, 
no  doubt.  She  was  gradually  absorbed  and  bewildered  out  of  conscion*- 
ne&s ;  and  did  not  know,  perhaps  did  not  care  at  the  moment,  how  pale 
she  was,  looking  into  the  jaws  of  the  future.  But  1  saw  it,  and  not 
i ling  the  reason  why,  was  troubled,  alisa  Lamont  never 
looked  up  from  her  netting,  and  therefore  was  perfectly  conipateiL 
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ihw  struck  mo  as  strange  and  unnatural ;  and  unable  to  ondnre  it  long 
without  doing  rometliing,  I  invented  :i  little  catarrh. 

This  brought  madftmc  hock  to  her  company,  if  it  failed  to  in--, 
her  <  "All,"  w&A  the  embarrassed  accountant,  "you  two  are 

milking  purees;    if  you  were  •".»  dexterous   in   lilling    ll 
1  WonU  main  one  as  big  as  my  nightcap.      And  thnt  would   not  be 

too  Wjp," 

'•>>  I  ■appose,"  BliotwBOBl  nannred,  ■■■•■  tt  r.;:*hig  her 

"  You  dau't  know,  Chnrl..l( 

"  I  confess  I  nm  more  eager  for  a  nightcap  I  could  always  sleep  in." 

'*  AVIiich  is  exactly  my  desire,     A  Fort uuatu*'  cap  is  the  only  one  I 
run  likily  to  sleep  in.     That  is  what  comes  of  being  an  old  woman.     Pray 
.erhwting  youth,  Margaivt,  if  you  would  always  be  indifferent  to 
inonoy,"  maditaao  ftddoa1,  bgatotj  u 

■lli  <;..■  i  ber  id  ;  ii!  i.!i.  foi  ratd  sbfium  obvlcady-f  h  wm  teM  la  bin 
hafty  way  in  which  lb  p  tamed  to  bff  cubalistical  books,  where  I  have 
no  doubt  the  genius  of  debt  rose  at  her  from  her  every  page. 

And  this  is  why  I  hare  no  doubt  of  it.  Not  only  by  the  manifest 
concern  which  again  overcame  her ;  but  presently  shading  her  face  with 
one  hand,  she  wrote  two  or  three  line*  upon  n  scrap  of  paper,  ond  (her 
face  still  liiil.l.n')  pushed  it  acrcm  the  table  to  me. 

■•  How  do  you  read  tliat  7  "  «bo  asked,  as  if  it  were  a  school  question. 
II  'W  could  1  know  th:tt,  in  her  perturbation,  Madame  Lamont  had 
mistaken  my  place  at  the  table  for  her  daughter's? 

"  Pressing  debts,"  I  read  aloud,  u  a  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds. 
Oilier  debts " 

But  there  I  was  arrested  by  nuvdamc  with  a  startled  gesture,  and  also 
by  her  daughter,  who  quietly  took  the  paper  from  my  hand,  saying— 

"  It  is  for  me,  my  dear.  Will,  mamma,  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  paid. 
It  in  really  a  wu  that  paopl*  should  owe  you  so  much  BOW 

"Or  that  I  should  owe  others  so  much?1'  said  madamc,  with  unex- 
pected bitterness. 

"Oh,  is  it  so  1     I  did  not  understand." 

Tins  remark  wot  uttered  with  the  same  tranquillity  (the  tranquillity  of 
acid  in  a  jar)  as  the  other ;  but  Mia*  Lamont  was  hcr*elf  vexed  at  lost, 
perhaps,  for  iuiau-iiatcly  after  the  rejection  of  her  dutiful  white  lie  she 
found  a  pretext  fi>r  leaving  the  room. 

There  was  an  awkward  silence  now  for  a  while ;  one  of  those  silences 

in  which  we  can  almost  hear  the  hustling  of  rapid  thoughts.     Madame 

recovered  her  composure  first,  of  course,  but  still  there  was  some  trcpida- 

:  voice  when  she  culled  me,  and  holding  my  hand  as  I  stood 

before  her,  said — 

"  How  old  aro  you  now,  my  dear?- 

"  I  was  fifteen  on  my  last  birthday,  you  know,  madamc." 

"  Fifteen,  and  almost  a  woman  !     But  I  need  not  have  a*kcd  you  ;  for 
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I  know  you  RM  ..       I.  not  to  notice  unkindly  whatever 

•    i      ■  ■  ,  becoming  one 

,  for  fio  you  really  ore.     That  is  yc  I  burc  ncrer  tot- 

gotten  it  is  I  e  for  you;    and  I  ask— no,  I  do  not  ask  yon 

be  kind  to  mine,  fur  that  I  see  you  arc,  by  your  looking  ao  ashamed  | 
lurring  discorcrcd  my  ehnmc." 
"X ..it  •',-i.ik-.  inndame." 

"  Yes,  Margaret,  ehnmc.     Debt  is  shameful.    Yon  sec  what  i' 
for  us  to-night.     It  led  poor  Charlotte  into  o  fib  v.  •.  aim 

and  frhld  rxsary;    but  it  l<  my  duty  to  tell   you 

could  not  be  \tmoetat,  because  it  was  degrading.     You  see  1.    . 
trust  to  your  good  sense  in  using  such  language." 
■  tear  madame." 

"  But  I  ou|bt,  and  I  must,  unless  I  am  to  give  you  examples  of  petty 

degradation  without  you  of  the  mtacbicf.     And  what  followed 

Charlotte's  fib— which  was  not  harmless  to  herself,  even  if  no  one 

I  injured  by  it  T     I  lose  temper  in  your  presence,  and  am  rude  to 

tier:   nil  n  and  shame  of  del 

"  But  Miss  Lomotil  vat  uH  kind  to  you !  "  I  axi 
"  What  do  you  Ml  MY  I  "  she  asked,  wistfully. 

ie — she  did  not  care!" 
And  you  do!"  said  Madame   '  •  .which  my  heart  beg;' 

swell  o  i  proportion.     But  bad  I  not  just  been   told  t1 

almost  a  woman  ? 

Madame    Lnmont   turned    her   luce  thoughtfully   to   the    bun 
moment  (which  helped  RM  to  set  up  unstable  womanhood  again},  and  I 
I,— 
"  You  arc  my  daughter  too,  to-night ;  find  I  will  not  stop  short  In  i 
It  has  begun,  unfortunately.     Beside*,  wo  must  do  jt 
to  Charlotte.     You  think  she  does  not  care  for  anything.     Now,  suppose 
i  s  OQ  thai  that  comes  originally  of  debt  J  ■ 
"  1  do  not  understand." 

•   ffi  ,         •'  Br,  nor  can  1  explain.     But  justify  my  confidence  in 
by  taking  what  I  say  not  aa  ty,  but  like  a  geographic 

fact,  for  instance,  which  you  are  not  obi:  [| 

something  painful',  r  your  good,  and  rather  Ic  curicsot; 

t.     And:'  ir.d  said " 

"  I  have  no  curiosity  at  all,  madame,  and  1  hope  I  hare  said  not! 
I  am  sure  I  never  will ! " 

"Thank   you,"  she   said,  looking   that  pathetic,  painful 
woman   struggling   again.ft   conscious  on.      "  But  u 

Lament,  and   tliat  she  doesn't  care.     It   is  not  much   to  toll 

r  unhappincu 
not  »ee  thi  has  reason  N  liere  that  nr, 

first  oec;r  inrw.     W  if  idic  docs  not  care 

made  her  carek**,  I  ought  not  to  be  surprised;  you  . 
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all  according  to  the  fat*]  l.%gio  of  debt.  And  so  wc  must  not  again  bo  nricry 
with  her,  though  she  appear  never  *o  Iietirlle^s — bj  MrhSofa  I  i.ithcr  mean 
hopeless,  you  know;  and  whenever " 

("  The  Catholic  gentleman  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it,  though,"  I 
thought.) 

— "and  whenever  you  sec  mc  very  unhappy,  whisper  to  yourself 
•  debt,'  and  resolve  to  avoid  what  is  always  n  curse,  and  to  women  a  fitul 
i:ium\  But  whisper  it  to  no  one  else.  For  if  you  do — if  iny  embiirms- 
meuls  became  known  to  the  parc-jiU  uf  your  school-fellow*,  what  would 
happen,  do  you  think  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head,  for  I  saw  that  she  did  not  mean  tliat  the  parents 
would  help  her  out  of  Iho  embarrassments. 

"  There  would  probably  be  an  end  to  our  daily  bread,  my  do:ir." 

"Then  I'll  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses  first,"  I  exclaimed,  angry 
and  sorry  at  once 

"Do,  Margarot,"  said  itttdMM,  Mailing,  "for  on  that  condition  I  know 
I  shall  be  Bafe." 

With  this  grim  small  joko,  she  released  my  hand  in  token  that  the 
conversation  was  ended,  and  kissed  me  to  seal  what  had  been  said.  Tin; 
hateful  "books"  wcro  put  aside,  and  so  eager  was  I  to  sec  them  dis- 
posed of  in  the  writing-case  again,  that  1  hurried  to  help  jnadame,  and 
in  my  haste  pushed  two  of  the  horrible  neat  little  volumes  from  the 
table  on  to  the  floor.  "With  equal  cagernca  1  picked  them  up,  spito  of 
madame's  deprecations.  One  of  them  had  fallen  open,  and  I  could  not 
avoid  seeing  that  it  had  a  pictorial  frontispiece — a  water-colour  portrait 
stuck  upon  tho  inside  of  the  cover.  However,  I  was  too  unfamiliar  with 
account-books  to  discern  anything  very  remarkable  in  that. 

The  books  coffined  and  locked  in,  Madame  Lament  took  up  Charlotte's 
purse;  I  re*umcd  work  upon  my  own,  with  leisure  to  ponder  madame's 
unwilling  confidences,  which  had  this  secret  satisfaction  for  me,  that  tiny 
made  mu  still  more  a  "  woman."  Apart  from  the  timid  ilutterings  of 
exultation  which  even  the  bare  idea  occasioned,  whenever  it  came  in, 
the  result  of  my  meditations  was  n  revulsion  of  feeling  against  Mils 
Loraont.  Madame  had  apologized  for  her,  not  only  with  generosity,  but 
vitii  decorum.  I  felt  it  was  in  a  great  measure  what  I  mi.-lit  now  call  an 
npology  of  society  ;  one  which  dn  Knew  would  bo  accepted  as  beyond 
her  daughter's  deserts,  and  her  own  solvability .  That  Cli 
old,  cold,  corpse-like  grievance  between  her*elf  i\nd  the  world,  particu- 
laily  including  mamma,  was  plain  ;  and  recalling  many  little  scenes  nnd 
incidents  which  ought  to  have  given  me  the  discovery  long  ago,  I  cow 
in  the  same  retrospect  that  madarae  had  not  always  shown  herself  co 
tolerant  of  her  daughter's  wilful  decease,  as  she  hud  done  to-night.  And 
only  debt!  I  failed  to  sec  that  it  was  natural  Misa  Lament  "should  not 
with  such  provoking  consistency ;  nnd  1 1 1  -  ■  Mtfac  r.  timed  that 
must  bo  something  sen'  i   :li«  CW8  to  keep  her  grit\ 

vinburied.    If  not  tho  Catholic  gentleman,  then  somebody  else.         Hud 
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Miss  Lament's  sweetheart  tlmt  she  bad  when  she  was  n  young  wwun 
was  inconceivable  that  ehc  should  Iiarc  ooo  now  at  her  usn'.).  had 
been  sent  to  prinon  for  tii»datnc's  debts? — and  died  than? 

Being  myself  "almost  a  woman,"  I  began  >!b*  I.nm 

at  the  mere  supposition  of  such  n  tiling.  meshee  of 

u  appeared  pictures  of  tbo  poor  low  stized  by  brutal  minium  tt 
law,  and  thnut  into  gaol;  picture*  of  liim  crouched  half  naked  in  ttr 
corner  of  a  «tono  cell,  uaggnrd,  hungry,  dying,  Mia 

Laitiont,  who,  with  her  bonnet  fallen  to  the  back  of  bar  head,  and  ho 
hair  all  down,  stood  gazing  at  In:  rvadfal  late 

•?ry  moment  the  probability  seemed  tn  increase,  as 
picture*  gnu  dixtiuct.     Bit  vrith 

iy  and  mcnnii.  t  icniurkablc  being  a  sword  and 

-uspeuded  from  a  nail   iu  the  prbon  wall.    Tbew  I 
could  not  (ail  to  c  oaad  at   i 

copy  of  verses  wli  me  to  rea 

ning  at  school—  "— tli  Hussars!" 
1  thought  of  the  paper  firat,  and  imagined 
sword  afterwards ;  on  the  contrary,  the  fancy  recalled  the  foot,  and 
fore  I  was  all  the  more  impressed  by  what  to  my  mind,  untaught  bo 
iliac:.1  '.tu  cau' 

inspiration.  There  was  probably  a  lover — a  gentleman  in  the  ilussa  n ; 
thcro  certainly  was  debt;  debt's  lost  terror,  us  1  understood,  was  a 
gaol;   and  people  ■  '■  Iy  in   gaols;    and   Chat  lotto  But  haw 

lost  her  lorcr,  and  yet  tcr  disasters   was  debt— 

madame'a  debts:  then  the  lover  i  :ison  foe  those  debt*.     Sock, 

I  suppose,  was  the  artless  process  of  deduction  which  annuel,  or  rather 
amazed  me. 

:  lit  was  it  poaaiblc?     Was  Madame  Lament  capable  of  allowinf 
her  dang!  to  perish  in  priwn,  or  was  thiKonly  another  of  the 

\m  I  had  so  often  been  taunted  with  I     Romantic  folly, 
For  k  i  uard  heart 

a  troubled  conscience,  I  beheld  nothing  but  the  lady-liki 
benevolence  always  shown  Dm 

Ml  little   BMN  a'  I   I  myself  pexhap*;    aad 

•able  tluit  during   my  cogitations  I   had  glanced   towards  bar 
often  <  ka  more  spec  n  I  was  conecioua  of.     Ilf.r 

ever  that  may  be,  she  suddenly  threw  down   her  netting,  and 
wearily  to  the  window,  announced  with  loud  satisfaction  tb.r 
had  ceased,  and  the  moon  had  risan  very  brightly. 

"  And  so,"  she  Ml  brisk,  brief  walk  along  the  | 

"U,  my  dear;  Miss  Lan  iccompany  SB*-, 

dvul 

New  I  could  not  think  nine  o'clock  of  a  moonlit  summer  ereniag  ' 
late;  hut  thru  I  loved  to  be  alone,  and  was  particularly  plea-- 
prcspect  of  a  "  good  think  "in  : 
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M  if  the  Indies  bad  taken  solitude  awny  villi  fkm  Htal  the  door  closed, 
Bod  I  (band  my*  .:!one. 

More  light,  more  warmth,  more  cosiness  wis  shut  ia  with  the  shutting 
Of  the  door.  No  more  purse-netting  for  me  either;  work  dropped  from 
my  hand*,  aud  drentn-tn.  in.     I  went  to  the  window,  folded  the 

fflHtflhlff  about  me,  and  looked  out  upon  the  moocsluny  street. 

Now  tho  moon  always  seemed  mine,  since  tint,  night  of  beauty  and 
terror  by  the  brook — at  the  pool.  Its  liicc  was  motherly  ;  snd  though, 
whenever  I  looked  on  it  and  thought  <  •  that  was  neither 

of  hi.uen  oar  earth,  u  carat  back,  it  enrao  back  soften 

pensive,  no  longer  terrible  at  all.  In  these  chapters  about  my  school- 
days at  Madame  I-amorics  1  have  said  nothing  of  the  miraculous  phantom, 
is  not  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  I  had  quite  forgotten  it,  or  that 
it  had  forsaken  me.  No.  lint  in  the  Snt  place  1  do  not  like  to  write 
nbout  it  more  than  I  must :  and  again,  it  is  true  that  niter  my  "  0 
aion"  opened  a  new  and  happ'n  r  I  xistence  for  me,  I  triad,  if  not  to  forget 
iIk  clil  dajH,  at  any  rate  to  put  off  my  old  self;  and  though  it  may 
presently  appear  that  I  did  not  succeed  so  well  tw  I  imagined,  it  did  conic 
to  pass  that  by  the  time  I  am  now  writing  about,  I  had  ceased  to  brood 
my  visions  and  suspicions,  and  was  content  to  think  of  them  as 
soberer  people  might  have  done  :  aa  the  children  of  a  brain  hive-full  of 
wonders,  alive  with  earnest  fantasies.  Still,  I  ?ay,  I  had  not  quite  forgotten 
that  l.icc,  nor  hnd  it  forsaken  me.  To-night  I  wiw  it  almost  as  plainly  as 
.it  Aral —  nly  it  neenied  very,  very  far  off,  though  it  floated  in  the  light  that 
flowed  over  the  flngKtones  of  the  street.  It  was  more  beautiful  and  tender 
now,  Lut  less  significant ;  and  I  could  think  of  other  things  in  the  same 
moment  as  I  thought  of  it.  Many  scenes  came  back  out  of  my  past  life; 
that  HA  "lieli  was  done  and  ended  (apparently)  when  I  came  to  Madntr.c 
Lament's;   and  he*/   MM   vividly    interesting  to  me  who  had 

r7r«(  them,  I  could  only  l«e  grateful  to  ■  y  1  'i.in  who  had  ended 

them  all. 

Have  I  said  anything  of  him  ?  Nothing  of  him,  yet  bo  was  much  to 
me  at  this  time  too,  and  had  n  large  share  of  my  Dauagbtei  He  came 
down  to  sec  DM  ■■<  distant  intervals-;  passed  an  afternoon  with  u*  inn 
blunt,  speechless,  watchful  manner,  ascertained  my  wants,  and  went  I 
to  supply  them.  Sometimes  he  sent  mo  a  letter,  which  ■adOBe  always 
read — by  his  desire,  she  mid  :  then  was  nothing  in  then  buj  ■•  Bow  do 
you  dot"  and  "Hope  you  arc  still  a  good  girl,"  and  "Yours  affec- 
tionately.'' Nothing,  1  niv;  but,  besides  their  kindness,  these  letters 
made  me  feel  that  1  belonged  to  the  wot  hi  out  of  doors,  though  what 
pait  I  should  probably  play  in  it  was  a  question  I  hnd  never  debated 
yet,  and  happily  could  not  foresee.  Still,  kind  as  my  guardian  was,  I  do 
cot  suppose  I  should  have  thought  of  him  mueh  if  lie  had  not  got 
gloomier  as  time  went  on,  or  if  he  bad  DOl  tofd  me  lately  (apropos  of  u 
little  beadawna  •  f  some  disease  which  was  consuming  lus  life  away. 

But  while  he   spoke  he  looked  so  strong,  with  all  the   handtfoincaeao 
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.  health  be  :  man,  that   I  !  and  then,  I 

a  moment,  be 

Meanwhile  1 1,  a  wise  little  woman  ii 

ing  the  tilings  which  bright  moo:  'nock  i 

however,  that   I   WM  moat  [i 
;t,  but  rather  in  what  had  ha]  ',  and  my  run 

DC     On  ■■  I  was  not  so  tails 

was  the  hustar,  ami  I  could  Dot  help  connecting  I 
i.-.y,  maundering  way  with   the    congelation   of  Ch.u>  loei 

At  'uost  wandered  atvay   fn 

question  started  up  in  my  mind — Wbotc  portrait  was  th 
account-book  i     A  portrait    in  an  account-book  ?  nit  special 

reasons,   surely:    reason*    connected   with    the  ..rid    with  ALl- 

Lnmou'.'a  auhappiiieSs. 

ight  Btrnck  mo,  I  pushed  the  curtain  jt,  stf 

being  able  to  ace  the  poi  trait  it  tell',  1  might  at  any  rule  look  on  wist 
concealed  it.  .  ..•  enough;  more,  there  wa»  tl»e fcej 

in  the  lock  ! 

I  confess.  The  nest  moment  I  stood  before  the  worn  leather  Us, 
v,  ii!i  my  lingers  on  the  lory;  trembling  with  curiosity,  burning  wok 
ahame.    The  baser  instinct  carried  roe  to  the  desk  inata  betur 

uiudo  me  pan.  i  cahold  of  my  first  dishonour.    21/ 

hear!,  how  it    beat  I  my  cheeks,  Low  they  burned!  and  yet  1  kept  BJ 

be   key.      I  listened — there  was  not   a  sound;  but 
any  one  could  ace  !     But  then  it  waa  not  niudaniva  accounts  I  wished  I 
peep  at,  nor  to  pry  into  any  of  her  secrets.     What  won  there  in  a  pi 

that  should  be  "(  m\y  t  iddcnf   Besides,  I  liad  already 

seen  it :  there  could  be  no  harm,  tln.ii,  hi  looking  Again.  No,  l 
look,  it  was  a  guilty  thing  to  do.  And  at  the  same  inatan 
was  opened.     The  desk   was  o;  Wok   came   into  my 

and  thfre  waa  the  portrait  under  my   eager  shameful  gaze.      It  was 
picture  of  a  young  man— hands'.  town  to  me,  and  uwt  in 

drew,  even. 

That  wns  my  grand  diacorcry  ! 

Looking  at  it — what  had  I  learned,  after  all  ?     That  for   some 
reason,  or  from  some  o<M  i  idame  Lsoiont  had  affixed  a  i 

trait  to  the  record  of  her  debt;,  1  had  already  Been,  innocently  ;  and  now 
what  more  bin.   '  I i tknoas,  m* 

unalterable  dishonour,  under  which  I  shrank  when  the*:  eyes  of  in* 
paint  met  .mine  ing.     Stare  as   I  would,  they  knew  not 

.otbing  to  reveal.     In  my  heart  I  trlt  the  emptiness  of  al- 
as I  snapped  the  lock  to  again-  I  noise  so  sharp  I 


•  I  do  not  rantCDiber  having  said  mix,  or  MarjpinsJ  Uaghing. 
Upon  th.  hkt'aslj.     I 

I  '«•..:  iiv  iiilL  chut  Distort,  iusicad  u<  using  tU-  na 
to  cure  It.— J.l>. 
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dreadful  tlmt  I  started  at  the  sound.  In  my  (ace,  when  I  stole  like  a 
•red  thief  ('  the  :;I.l-«  to  sec  wlint  I  W  now,  I  beheld  nil  that  I  felt 
in  my  heart:  it  was  a  pal*-,  empty  face,  with  only  tho  «&lf-*earching 
dive.  Well,  I  was  punished.  The  world  had  come  to  an  end  now 
for  me,  it  seemed,  and  every  day  would  only  be  one  nearer  to  the  day 
of  judgment. 

See  how  «■■  rlirm-r.  "When  I  hmk  buck  u[khi  that  little  girl,  shivering 
bflek  to  her  window-seat,  I  love  and  pity  and  respect  her  U  if  che 
had  never  been  me.  Knowing  full  well  how  naughty  she  hud  been, 
Margaret's  fault  ajijiears  to  me  of  no  moment,  ami  lior  shame  as 
beautiful  n«  it  was  great.  Certainly  il  is  touching.  For  I  know  I  hnvc 
DO  .'li.'iun-  like  that  now  for  anything. 

What  r>  uKI  I  ilo.'  AglTTT.  nothing.  That  which  was  doDJ  OOttld  not 
be  undone:  the  face  in  the  book  came  out  upon  tho  air  wherever  I  turned 
ray  eyes,  and  seemed  to  Bay  so.  I  began  to  wish — not  that  I  had  never 
the  wrong,  that  appeared  so  hopeless.     I  wished   madainc   '. 

Mn  bu  bo  loa .■'■:■  : i i . . 1 1. . — i .  r  ho*  eoold  i  be  trtutedj  or  trail  mymiSi 

ould  come  and  find  me  out.     Or  I  in'  li  -a?     No; 

lor  how  could  1  begin,  after  the  confidence  sho  had  shown  me  to-night? 
how,  when  I  knew  she  had  so  much  need  to  trust  me?      But  I  might 
lead  to  my  own  discovery  by  throwing  the  desk  open,  and  then  m:.' 
would  herself  begin. 

Thus  I  stood  debating  miserably  when  a  loud  knock  was  made  at  tho 
hall  door — too  loud  to  bo  Madame  Laiuont's,  so  loud  that  my  heat! 
oven  quicker  yet.  HfidXbMD  detected  then?  The  windows  opposite 
wore  dark,  and  I  might  have  been  watched  by  some  one  standing  ll 
whom  I  cf'tihl  not  see.  But  our  curtains  were  drawn  ;  nnl  if  I  had  dis- 
arranged them  so  that  anybody  could  look  in  when  I  started  from  the 
window,  I  must  have  noticed  it  afterwards — yes,  for  my  guilty  eyes  hod 
searched  everywhere,  for  fear  I  had  been  spied.  As  for  the  man  wlnuu 
I  had  seen  standing  in  the  street  a  little  white  since 

Some  one  entered  below.     A  word  or  two  passed  hurriedly,  and  a 

:  feet  enrno  bounding  09  the  stairs.     Thin  thti  rapping  at 

i     '!i:or  of  the  drawing-room  :  but  how  could  I  anwer  ?     Not  that  ho 

waited  more  than  a  moment  for  permission,  but  miked  gaily  in.     He 

was  the  man  whose  portrait  1  had  been  so  wickedly  looking  at. 
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A    LETTER 

FROM  "  J.  O."  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  CORNHILL  MAGAZEfE." 

Sir, — Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  a  most  accomplished  and  honest  gentleman, 
and  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  has  published,  in  the  Spectator  of  the 
31st  of  October,  a  criticism  of  my  paper  on  the  Mhow  Court-martiaL 
Mr.  Hughes  in  exposing  what  I  am  sure  he  sincerely  believes  to  be  the 
unpardonable  unfairness  with  which  my  paper  is  written,  speaks  so  hand- 
somely of  me,  its  writer,  and  pays  so  many  compliments  to  my  pen  at  the 
expense  of  my  conscience,  that  it  is  with  great  reluctance  I  dissect  his 
article  at  all.  But  I  feel  that  I  owe  a  duty  to  those  whose  cause  I  hare 
undertaken  to  advocate  ;  and  that  were  I  to  kiss  in  silence  the  rod  with 
which  Mr.  Hughes  has  so  rashly  smitten  me,  it  might  be  supposed  that  I 
admitted  the  accuracy  and  justice  of  his  criticism,  in  which  case  others 
would  suffer  as  well  as  myself. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  I  had  better  proceed  to  show,  as  I  can  very 
easily  do,  that  Mr.  Hughes  does  not  understand  the  subject  on  which  he 
attempts  to  confute  me;  that  he  has  not  taken  reasonable  pains  to 
acquaint  himself  with  its  details,  and  that  the  arguments  which  he  has 
used  tend  rather  to  establish  than  to  subvert  the  case  as  stated  by  me. 

Mr.  Hughes  opens  his  attack  thus : — 

"  The  first  grave  assertion  of  '  J.  O.'s  '  '  story '  is  that  the  morale  and 
discipline  of  the  regiment  were  good  when  Colonel  Crawley  joined,  and 
that  he  himself  admitted  this  with  respect  to  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men." 

This  assertion  Mr.  Hughes  ridicules  as  false  and  unfair. 

Now,  if  my  critic  will  turn  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  memo- 
randum of  the  18th  December,  1862,  he  will  see  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  British  Army  has  therein  stated  that  he  possesses  official 
proofs  that  at  the  time  Colonel  Shute  handed  over  the  6th  Dragoons  to 
Colonel  Crawley,  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  that  regiment  were  in  a 
satisfactory  state.  And,  in  taking  leave  of  his  officers,  in  March,  1361, 
but  one  month  before  Colonel  Crawley  joined,  Colonel  Shute  said  to  them 
in  his  valedictory  address,  "  It  has  been  with  the  greatest  gratitude  to  my 
comrades,  a?  well  as  with  the  greatest  pride,  that  at  every  inspection  and 
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review  of  the  Inrjiskillings,  I  have  heard  the  regiment  spoken  of  with 
admiration" — (p.  144). 

"With  respect  to  the  non-commissioned   officer*  and   men,  T  conceive 

>that  my  "  story"  is  sufficiently  corroborated  bj  the  following  e.\trati 
Colonel  Crowley's  own  admission*  on  that  point,  which  Mr.  Hughes, 
strangely  enough,  represents  hirnsatf  as  having  lead  with  attention. — 
"The  Stat*  in  which  I  found  the  regiment,  ft  HltXBg  up  of  ta 
their  steadiness  on  foot-parade,  their  orderly  and  respectful  c<  adoe)  to 
their  officers,  the  small  amount  of  crime,  and  the  general  good  fielinj 
existing  between  the  n-'n-ciPimuiaaioued  officers  and  the  soldier;-,  thorn  I 
me  how  good  and  beneficent  had  been  Colonel  Shute's  command  of  (ho 
regiment,  as  far  as  the  Boldicry  were  concerned"—  (p,  17"  |. 

Mr.  Hughes  next  plunges  rather  wildly  and  unintelligibly  Into  the 
evidence  bearing  on  Gottmel  Ci-aivl.  ■;■■';  alleged  piMBCfl 
parades  of  May,  1801,  and  January,  1862.  lie  finally  arrives  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  myself — viz.,  "  that  Colonel  Crawley  was  nsl  pn  tbv 
ground  during  either  of  these  parades;'*  but  he  pleads,  on  the  colonel's 
behalf,  that  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  he  c.une  on  to  (he 
ground  soon  after  Qu  parades  \rerc  over.  Thil  leaves  the  seven  witnesses, 
who  swore  positively  t3fcssl  the/  IM  Cidnml  Cnwle]  on  the  ground  during 
these  parades,  ia  a  very  unpleasant  position,  from  which  1  invite 
Mr.  Hughes  to  extricate  them. 

My    critic    seems    to    forget    that    no    charge   was    ever    brought    by 
Captain  Blfl  iml  faSfl  colon- 1  for  culpably  neglecting  his  regimental 

duiie*.     The  paymaster's  insubordinate  remark*  VBH  to  the  following 
effect  :— 

"  You  persecute  me,   and  bring  formal   charges  against   me  when- 
ever I  deviate  in  the  most  unimportant  degree  from  my  clli_i.il  dl 
Do  you   never  deviate  from  yours?     Have  you  not  been  often  absent 
from   muster- parades  at  which  you  nevertheless  have   | ■> :  nurd  yourself 

di  f    Waa  not  noli  the  case  «.n  the  i^t  of  May,  1661,  and  the  1st  of 

January,  1862?" 

Colonel    Crawley  replied   to   these   queries   by  bringing    elinrges   of 
11  falsehood  and  malice"  against  Cuptain  Smales  fur  having  made  t 

Mr.  Hughes  declare*  that  ho  l_a*  carefully  HaoUt4  th  I  tin 

BOajj  ami  that  Captain  Suudes'  assertion*  were  strictly  tree,  far  th   I 

Colonel  Crawley  had  not  been  uctiuilly  present  at  cither  of  I  lea  in 

li    .  .  v.lu .■!..•  was  "  the  falsehood  and  I  ? '' 

I  have  otdy  one  more  i  make.     Mr.  Hughes  accuses  me 

ring  improperly  and  imliiirly  prejudged  (he  case  about  to  be  tried 

B|  Al.lcrshott ;    the  subject  of  which   1 1  1  I  be,  So*  ttdiflg  to  Mi.  Ha 

"  the  arrests  of  the  sergeants,  ami  the  conduct  of  th ■•  court-martial  at 

lMliow."     Now  there  can  be  no  denial  that   Loth  there  |  oiata  have  been 

illy  prejudged  by  far  higher  authori ties  than  myself — vit.,  H.1MI. 

the  Commander-in-Chief  and   the  Judge  Advocate-Genural.     But  it  Hill 
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scarcely  be  believed  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  ventured  upon  his  public  criti- 
cism of  my  paper,  and  his  public  condemnation  of  myself,  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  inform  himself  as  to  what  the  charges  really  are  upon 
which  Colonel  Crawley  is  about  to  be  tried.  If  he  will  inquire,  he  will 
find  that  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  either  with  the  arrest  of  the 
sergeant-majors,  or  the  conduct  of  the  late  trial. 

The  approaching  inquiry  is  limited,  first,  as  to  whether  Colonel  Crawley 
carried  out  the  orders  of  his  superior  officers  in  the  arrest  of  Sergeant- 
major  Lillcy  with  unnecessary  cruelty ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  whether  he 
falsely  stated  that  the  alleged  cruelty  with  which  Lilley  and  his  wife  were 
treated,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  misconduct  of  his  Adjutant,  not  to  any 
orders  given  by  himself. 

I  invite  Mr.  Hughes  to  cite  a  single  sentence  in  my  paper  in  the 
Cornhill,  which  prejudges  either  of  these  two  points. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  O. 
Naples,  October  15. 


LonCon:  rrinteJ  by  Sana,  Eloeb  axp  Co.,  Little  Green  Arbour  Court,  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 


